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THE STAUNCHING OF ODYSSEUS’ BLOOD:. 
"THE HEALING POWER OF MAGIC 


For Ronald K. Tompkins, M.D. 
intods yao à&vi)o xt0AXív &vváEvoc GAAwv 


The episode in the nineteenth book of the Odyssey, wherein the 
old nurse Eurykleia recognizes her master Odysseus, who has returned 
incognito to his homeland after an absence of twenty years, is among 
the most familiar passages in the poem. The epic poet tells us that it was 
by a scar above the knee that she recognized Odysseus and goes on to 
recount how he got that scar. Once, as a young man, he went hunting 
with the sons of Autolykos (that is to say, with his maternal uncles) on 
Mount Parnassus. They came upon a great boar in a dense thicket and 
Odysseus killed it with his spear—but not before the boar had gored 
him badly with his tusk. The sons of Autolykos then tended to Odys- 
seus’ wound; here are the relevant verses, Od. 19.455—58: 


tov piv čp’ AttoAvxou natdec plor dudinévovto, 
a@teaty Ô’ 'Oóvorjoc a&pbpovos &vuOEow 

‘Sijoav Éxiovapévoc, éxaouófj ò’ alua xeXavóv 
Éoxe00v x1. 


W. B. Stanford in his note to Od. 19.457—58 observes: ''&xaoióf 
“th: ‘and they stayed the dark blood with an incantation’. Formed di- 
rectly from éx—deldw ‘sing over’, the noun refers to a blood—staunch- 
ing spell chanted over the wound, a practice known in many parts of 
Europe. I have heard a circumstantial description of the process from a 
Russian cavalry officer who witnessed an immediate stoppage of blood 
from a sabre-wound in this way. . . ."! What we have here is a very 


1The Odyssey of Homer, edited with general and grammatical introductions, com- 
mentary, and indexes by W. B. Stanford, vol. 2? (London 1958) 334. Stanford cites a few 
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clear example of the combination of “rational” medicine and “irra- 
tional" magic in the treatment of an injury. The sons of Autolykos stop 
the bleeding (1) by expertly (£xvovauévoc) bandaging the wound and (2) 
by chanting an incantation. To such magico—medical practitioners it 
was not enough merely to bind the wound only, for the incantation was 
an integral and essential part of the treatment. Since most wounds, if 
properly bandaged, stop bleeding soon enough, it is easy enough, by a 
natural mental confusion, to attribute a curative efficacy to the incanta- 
tion which regularly accompanied the bandaging on the principle of post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. Such an outlook was, and still is in some cultures, 
widespread.? 

Friedrich Pfister, in his article Epode in RE, Supplementband IV 
(1924), col. 325, actually interprets teary... Sjoav éniotapévws 
not of a literal binding/bandaging, but of a magical binding by means of 
a spell. It is certainly true that the verb 5éw (more usually xatadéw) can 
be so used, but to take it in this way here distorts the natural flow of the 
Greek of lines 456—58, which clearly describe two distinct, but related, 
acts, namely the skillful bandaging of the wound and the checking of the 
bleeding by an incantation: Note that djoav and ëoyeðov have separate 
objects (@teiAyv, alua). For bandaging in Homer see II. 13.599600: 
abt [sc. yetga] dé Evvéórev tiioteedet ológ data, / opevddvy Tv 
toa of Ogoóstov Eye nouiévi Aad. 

It is curious that the eminent medical historian Henry Sigerist 
accepts Pfister’s interpretation. In his well-known History of Medicine 
he has written the following: “There is relatively little mention of magic 
in the Homeric epics although the ancient Greeks believed in magic 


passages from Greek and Roman authors (chiefly after van Leeuwen) for the use of 
incantations in ancient medicine. None of his parallels, however, refers explicitly to the 
staunching of blood. 

2For a good account of incantations throughout history see the collection of en- 
tries s.v». “Charms and Amulets” by B. Freire-Marreco and others in Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings with the assistance of John A. Selbie and other 
scholars, vol. 3 (New York 1928) 392—472. More recent, but much less detailed, is the 
account s.v. “Incantation” by Theodore M. Ludwig in The Encyclopaedia of Religion, 
Mircea Eliade, Editor in Chief, vol. 7 (New York and London 1987) 147-52. For a partic- 
ularly clear example of the combination of medicine and incantatory magic in ancient 
Greece, see Plato, Theaet. 149C-D: xal piv xal óióotvoaí ye al pata, pagudxia xal 
&nóóovoai 6 6vavrat tyeloetv te tus Sivac xal pakOaxwtéoas čv BotXovva roiv xt. 
While this passage occurs in a literary work, not a historical document, there can be no 
doubt that it reflects actual contemporary practice. The same, of course, is true of the 
Odyssey passage. 
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and, like everyone else in antiquity, practiced some . . . A truly magic 
rite, however, is mentioned in a passage of the Odyssey . . . Odysseus’ 
companions, the sons of Autolycus, bound his wound and staunched 
the dark blood, &xaoibfj, with a spell. The stopping of a hemorrhage 
through the reciting of an incantation must be an old Indo-European 
rite, since it is found from Germany to India"? Sigerist himself adduced 
a fascinating example from India which has been preserved in the 
Atharvaveda (1.17.1); it begins: "The maidens that go yonder, the veins, 
clothed in red garment, like sisters without a brother, bereft of strength, 
they shall stand still!” Here, significantly, he goes on to add at once, "At 
the same time [emphasis mine], as the manual part of the ritual, a poul- 
tice of dust, sand, and mud was applied.”4 

The use of incantations, in conjunction with dressings and other 
“rational” medical practices, to staunch the flow of blood survives also 
in the Old Irish tradition, thereby extending the evidence for this cus- 
tom to the western limits of the ancient world. A particularly interesting 
example occurs in the famous Old Irish epic, Táin Bó Cuailnge or “Cat- 
tle raid of Cooley" Here is the relevant passage, from the "Combat of 
Ferdia and Cüchulainn" episode (Comrac Fir Diad ocus Con Culainn) in 
the version of Cecile O'Rahilly: 


. .. Physicians and doctors came to examine and watch them and to 
attend on them that night, for, because of the dreadfulness of their 
wounds and gashes, of their cuts and many stabs, all they could do for 
them was to apply spells and incantations and charms to them to staunch 
the bleeding and haemorrhage and to keep the dressings in place . . .? 


3A History of Medicine, vol. 2: Early Greek, Hindu, and Persian Medicine (Oxford 
1961) 23. See p. 37, n. 34 of this same volume for Sigerist's acceptance of Pfister's inter- 
pretation of dijoav in Od. 19.457 as meaning that they bound the wound not with ban- 
dages, but with a magic spell. . 

4Sigerist (note 3 above) 159. The Atharvaveda is “a collection of 731 hymns, pray- 
ers, incantations, and charms in twenty books. It is somewhat later than the Rigveda and 
may have been composed around 1200 B.C." (p. 151). For the German evidence see Gustav 
Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Erster 
Teil. Die Althochdeutsche Literatur (Munich 1954) 99—120, especially 107—9. (Sigerist 
refers to this work on p. 37, n. 36.) 

5Táin Bó Cuailnge from the Book of Leinster, ed. Cecile O'Rahilly (Dublin 1967, 
repr. 1970) 224. This episode was not an original part of the Táin. See O’Rahilly, The Stowe 
Version of Táin Bó Cuailnge (Dublin 1961, repr. 1978) xxiv-xxix. As she states, this section 
“must originally have been an independent tale, later inserted in the Táin” (p. xxiv). The 
last phrase here, "and to keep the dressings in place" is not quite certain, because the 
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The original Irish version of the relevant section goes as follows: 
. . acht iptha ocus éle ocus arthana do chur riu do thairmesc a fola ocus 
a fuiligthe . . . , literally, “. . . but put spells (iptha) and incantations 
(éle) and charms (arthana) against them to stop the blood and bleed- 
ing... "6 
It thus appears that this practice is attested from India to Ireland, 
which is to say from the eastern to the western periphery of the ancient 
Indo—European sphere.’ That the Irish example occurs in an epic narra- 
tive makes it an especially appropriate parallel for the Homeric passage 
from which we started. We have here one more illustration of the impor- 
tance, for comparative purposes, of the Old Irish material.® 
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meaning of the -original Irish (a ngae cró) is disputed. See O'Rahilly, Book of Leinster, 
note to lines 3168—69 (pp. 324—25) and id., Stowe Version, Glossary s.v. gae (p. 236). 
Nevertheless, that the incantation, although required by the culture, was not used in 
isolation is clear from other passages. See the Leinster recension, lines 3123-25: “Then 
came folk of healing and curing to heal and cure them, and they put herbs and healing 
plants and a curing charm into their wounds and cuts, their gashes and many stabs" (tr. 
O'Rahilly). 

SLines 3167—68 of the Book of Leinster recension (note 5 above). See also O'Ra- 
hilly, The Stowe Version (note 5 above), lines 2933-94, act iptha ocus arthana do cur friu 
do toirmiosg a bfola ocus a bfuiligthi. This differs, apart from some minor orthographical 
points, only in having two rather than three nouns for 'incantation' or 'charm' (iptha, 
arthana). No one English noun corresponds exactly to these terms. Compare P. S. Din- 
neen, Foclóir Gaeilge agus Béarla. An Irish-English Dictionary? (Dublin 1927) s.v. or 
tha (=artha): “a collect, prayer or incantation, a curse, an amulet or charm... o. 
na fola, the blood-stopping charm . . . ioptha agus éile agus orthanna do chur leo do 
thoirmeasc na fola, to apply charms, amulets and spells to them in order to stop the 
blood. . . ." While no reference is given, this last citation obviously derives from the Táin. 

7 Naturally, I do not mean to imply that such incantatory practices are unique to 
Indo-European, for they are not. But the pattern of distribution among Indo-European 
speakers suggests, although it does not prove, that the practice was familiar to them 
before the diaspora. 

*For'a recent discussion of medical practices in early Ireland see the paper by 
Wendy Davies, “The Place of Healing in Early Irish Society,” in Sages, Saints and Story- 
tellers. Celtic Studies in Honour of Professor James Carney, ed. Donnchadh O'Corrain, 
Liam Breatnach, Kim McCone (Maynooth 1989) 43-55. Incantations are discussed on pp. 
49—50 (with notes 35—39); the passage from the Táin adduced above is not mentioned. 


READING POETRY THROUGH A DISTANT LENS: 
ECPHRASIS, ANCIENT GREEK RHETORICIANS, AND 
THE PSEUDO-HESIODIC "SHIELD OF HERAKLES” 


Ancient Greek literary criticism of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods is concerned primarily with the teaching of oratory. As such, we 
often find it difficult to use in our reading of poetry. Nevertheless, this 
criticism offers not only particular insights, but also ways of reading 
that can affirm, illuminate, add to, deepen, correct, alter, overturn, or 
otherwise defamiliarize our own response to literature. In this essay, 
through an analysis of criticism dealing with description (Expeaors) 
found in Greek handbooks of rhetorical exercises (neoyupvaopata), I 
shall develop a way of reading and responding to the language of poetic. 
ecphrasis. The four extant collections of rhetorical exercises, all from 
the first through the fifth centuries A.D., have come down to us under 
the names of Aelius Theon, Hermogenes of Tarsus, Aphthonius of An- 
tioch, and Nikolaus of Myra.! Despite the popularity of ecphrasis in 
ancient Greek poetry and prose, it is rarely mentioned in ancient Greek 
criticism, and these handbooks provide the first relatively full discus- 
sions.? 

.Ishall then explore this way of reading ecphrasis in a discussion of 
the Shield of Herakles, a descriptive fragment of 480 lines attributed in 
antiquity to Hesiod, but now thought to be of the early sixth century 
B.C.? I have chosen the Shield of Herakles for four reasons. First, the 


'T use the text of L. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci (Leipzig 1853, repr. Frankfurt 1966). 
G. Kennedy gives a good overview of the rhetorical handbooks in Greek Rhetoric under 
Christian Emperors (Princeton 1983) 54—73. i 

2Of the over five hundred occurrences of the word Expgaog (in a search on the 
Ibycus system), nearly two-thirds occur in Eustathius, and very few occur before the 
third or fourth century A.D. The infinitive éxpodtev appears once in Demetrius, On Style 
165 (first century B.C. or A.D.); meaning ‘to decorate’, or ‘to adorn’. The treatise on 
sublimity attributed to Longinus (probably written in the second century A.D.) does not 
mention ecphrasis. Ecphrasis is mentioned in the Rhetoric attributed to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (but probably composed at least a century later), in a section on mistakes 
in judicial speeches (10.17). Cf. the similar censure of ecphrasis in Quintilian 2.4.3 and 
Lucian 59,20. 

3See R. M. Cook, "The Date of the Hesiodic Shield,” CQ 31 (1937) 204-14; C. E 
Russo, Hesiodi Scutum (Florence 1950) 34; M. L. West, The Hesiodic Catalogue of 
Women (Oxford 1985) 136; and R. Janko, “The Shield of Herakles and the Legend of 
Cycnus," CQ 36 (1986) 38-59, which provides a good bibliography. 
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distance in time between this text and the handbooks tests the scope of 
my observations; a text produced many centuries before these progum- 
nasmata avoids questions of the influence of rhetorical theory on the 
poet.^ Second, the Shield of Herakles is in hexameter verse; as such it 
tries the adaptability and applicability of a type of criticism derived 
from discussions of prose. Third, since it is modeled on the Shield of 
Achilles in Iliad 18, it emphasizes the early development of ecphrasis as 
aliterary mode.5 Finally, I have chosen a description of work of visual 
art because my interest, and that of much literary criticism and theory 
(ancient and modern), lies in questions of visual and verbal mimesis.$ 
The attempt to translate representations from one medium into another 
calls attention to the mimetic qualities of each; ecphrasis has, in fact, 
been called a metaphor for poetry.’ In this essay I shall treat ecphrasis 


*On literary ecphrasis that was influenced by the rhetorical handbooks, see S. 
Bartsch, Decoding the Ancient Novel. The Reader and the Role of Description in Helio- 
dorus and Achilles Tatius (Princeton 1989) 13, e.g.: "the novels undeniably reflect the 
rhetorical and literary conventions of the day" See also M. Roberts, The Jeweled Style. 
Poetry and Poetics in Late Antiquity (Ithaca and London 1989) 38—65. J. Onians' article 
"Abstraction and Imagination in Late Antiquity" Art History 3 (1980) 1-23, boldly and 
carefully develops the relationship between art and description in the second through 
sixth centuries A.D., and the influence of rhetorical training on a viewer's experience of 
art. 

5A similar reading of that Homeric ecphrasis can be found in A. S. Becker, "The 
Shield of Achilles and the Poetics of Homeric Description," AJP 111 (1990) 139—53. 

S'The use of the term ecphrasis to mean description of a work of visual art has 
become common, both among classicists and students of other disciplines. See, e.g., M. 
Krieger, The Play and the Place of Criticism (Baltimore and London 1967) 110; G. Kur- 
man, "Ecphrasis in Epic Poetry,” CL 26 (1974) 1; G. Schmeling, Chariton (New York 1974) 
80; P. DuBois, History, Rhetorical Description, and the Epic (Cambridge 1982) 3; B. Goff, 
PCPS 214, n. s. 34 (1988) 42. 

In the handbooks, Nikolaus of Myra is the first to discuss works of art explicitly 
(Spengel 111.492); earlier handbooks mention the making of Achilles’ weapons as an 
example of ecphrasis, but they include it in the category of tropoi (customs). The Imagi- 
nes of the Philostrati are well-known examples of rhetorical exercises that describe works 
of visual art; the term Expgaoic, however, appears only once in the two collections 
(Philostratus the Younger 390K), and it is made to refer specifically to descriptions of 
visual art by a qualifying pair of genitive nouns: yoadtixijs Egy Exbpoaor (“description 
of works of painting"). The word itself means only ‘description’. 

7E.g., E. Meltzer, Salome and the Dance of Writing (Chicago and London 1987) 
passim; R. Edwards, The Dream of Chaucer. Representation and.Reflection in the Early 
Narratives (Durham, N.C. and London 1989) 3—4, 94, 108, and 166, n. 1; J. Hurwit, The 
Art and Culture of Early Greece 1100480 (Ithaca and London 1985) 46—47, 87; W. Schade- 
waldt, Jliasstudien (Darmstadt 1987) 166; W. Marg, Homer über die Dichtung (Munster 
1957) 27. : 
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as such, but, more specifically, as a metaphor for an audience’s re- 
sponse to poetry. The relation between the verbal text and the (imag- 
ined) work of visual art can be read as analogous to that between the 
reader (or listener) and the poem.? 

The conclusion of this essay will relate both the ancient Greek 
rhetorical theory and poetic practice of ecphrasis to the hermeneutics 
of Paul Ricoeur, in order to develop a way of understanding the larger 
questions involved in reading ecphrasis.? I shall propose a double 
movement of literary representation in ecphrasis: an acceptance of the 
illusion proposed by the text and a complementary breaking of that 
illusion, both of which are so frequently encouraged by literary works 
and literary criticism.!? I use the phrase "breaking the illusion" in a 
rather mild sense; it indicates that a certain self-consciousness ex- 
pressed in the description adds another dimension, perhaps unsettling 
the illusion, or balancing it, or bracketing it. The illusion is still put in 
play, but it is held a bit more lightly and with an acknowledgment of its 
irony. In this essay I hope to show that reading ecphrasis in this way can 
serve as a paradigm of a more general mode of reading literature.!! My 
focus throughout is not the phenomena represented by the description, 
but rather description itself as a rhetorical move, i.e., how the language 
of ecphrasis can shape the way we read a text. In an unhistorical but, I 


8Such a reading of ancient Greek and Latin ecphrasis has been suggested by B. 
Goff (note 6 above) 51: "The Expgaotg with its more immediately and obviously problem- 
atic status, can thus throw into relief the operations we normally perform without such 
close attention." Cf. E. W. Leach, The Rhetoric of Space: Literary and Artistic Represen- 
tations of Landscape in Republican and Augustan Rome (Princeton 1988) 311: "Through 
their assimilation of visual to verbal artistry such descriptive pauses in poetic narrative 
may allow us some insight into poetics or else provide by their content a symbolic ampli- 
fication of theme." 

?'The reading of ancient literary criticism is gaining much resonance and subtlety 
from the influence of various literary theories and in our discipline. See, e.g., G. A. 
Kennedy, "Ancient Antecedents of Modern Literary Theory,” AJP 110 (1989) 492—98, and 
T. G. Rosenmeyer, DEINA TA POLLA. A Classicist's Checklist of Twenty Literary- 
Critical Positions (Buffalo, N.Y. 1988). 

19 W, Iser, The Implied Reader (Baltimore and London 1974) 288, describes this 
double movement as oscillation. Howard Nemerov, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
balance or equilibrium attained in this double movement in his essay entitled “On Poetry 
and Painting with a Thought of Music," in W. J. T. Mitchell, ed., The Language of Images 
(Chicago and London 1980) 10. 

11A still wider application is suggested by G. Miller and P. N. Johnson—Laird, 
Language and Perception (Cambridge, Mass. 1976) 119-20: “The apparent simplicity of 
descriptive sentences recommends them as the starting points for attempts to construct a 
theory of linguistic meaning." 
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hope, useful and persuasive manner, I shall use ancient critics to help us 
understand ancient poetry, then use more modern thought to help us 
understand them both. 


THE RHETORICAL CRITICISM OF ECPHRASIS 


The rhetorical handbooks treat description both as a simple win- 
dow to visible phenomena and, in a more sophisticated fashion, as a 
transformation of those phenomena through the experience and the 
language of the describer. Therein I find support for the mode of reading 
literary ecphrasis that I shall develop in the later sections of this essay. I 
begin, however, with the more simple view of literary representation, 
then move on to the qualifications of this view in the handbooks them- 
selves. 


(1) Description as Window 

The earliest extant handbook is that of Aelius Theon, probably 
composed in the first century A.D. One of his ten exercises is ecphra- 
sis,!? which he defines as (Spengel II.118): 


Àóvoc neomynpatixós évagyüg tx’ Di Gyov tò ónXoóuevov. 


Descriptive language bringing the thing being made manifest vividly be- 
fore the sight.!? 


This definition is repeated with only minor changes in the three other 
extant handbooks.!^ This way of defining ecphrasis suggests initially 


12The ten exercises are fable, narrative, anecdote, commonplace, praise and in- 
vective, comparison, speech of a mythological or historical character, ecphrasis, argu- 
ment, and law. 

13 Translations of passages from the handbooks are my own. I translate megunyn- 
patixds as ‘descriptive’ for lack of a better alternative; it characterizes a type of discourse 
that shows its audience around, that gives it a tour. 

: 14Tn the handbook attributed to Hermogenes (second century A.D.), the definition 
reads (Spengel 11.16): Aóyog xeguyruaixóc, óc han, évagyfjc xal bn’ Spw &yov tò 
5rAoóyusvov ("descriptive language, as they say, vivid and bringing the thing being made 
manifest before the sight"). Aphthonius (fourth or early fifth century A.D.) defines it as 
(Spengel 1.46): Adyos xeginynpatixds ba’ öyr (yov Evagyóc tò 6nXoóüyuevov (“descrip- 
tive language bringing the thing being made manifest vividly before the sight"). And 
Nikolaus of Myra (fifth century A.D.) writes (Spengel III.491): Adyos &nynpatixds . . . 
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that a goal of ecphrasis is to make language a window, through which 
the audience is to view the described phenomena. The audience is not 
to attend to the levels of mediation between it and the world repre- 
sented, but is, rather, to accept the illusion that it is actually seeing what 
is described. !5 

The two virtues of ecphrasis given in the handbooks, oadyvera 
(clarity) and £vágyeua (vividness),'5 also suggest this goal of unmedi- 
ated access to visible phenomena. A writer attains clarity and vividness 
by using a style which does not distract the audience, one that does not 
call attention to itself or remind the audience that words are creating 
what it sees. Aphthonius expresses this desire when he calls for the 
language of description “to completely imitate the things being de- 
scribed” (Spengel 11.47): 


ÓXoc ànopueioða tà Exooatóueva xo&yyuaxa. 


Similarly, Nikolaus remarks (Spengel 111.493): 


meds yàp tiv oxoxewévnv deo Goudter det xal tò ths Gua yeXLac 
eldoc. 


To the proposed subject one should also fit the form of the narrative.!7 


bn’ Sw evagyas &yov tò ónXoóyusvov (“digressive language . . . bringing the thing be- 
ing made manifest vividly before the sight"). 

15For discussion of the common contrasting views of language as either a window 
to be looked through or object to be looked at, see K. K. Ruthven, Critical Assumptions 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1979) 13-15, and R. Lanham, The Motives of Eloquence: Literary Rhet- 
oric in the Renaissances (New Haven and London 1976) 1-35. An interesting piece that 
illustrates this contrast vividly and gracefully is "Spring and All VI," in The Collected 
Poems of William Carlos Williams, Volume I 1909-1939, ed. A. W. Litz and C. MacGowan 
(New York 1986) 191-92. 

'6Spengel II.16 and 11.119. These virtues are not so joined in Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
though one could derive their association from his discussion of saphéneia (clarity) at 
1404b. The association of clarity and vividness has a long history in ancient Greek texts. 
See Plato, Timaeus 72b8—cl and Laws 645c1; Demosthenes 14.4, 19.263, and 26.92; Plu- 
tarch, Moralia 583b10—c1 and 1070c7—8; Lucian, Assembly of the Gods 19. The two virtues 
also occur together in Greek criticism. See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Isocrates 2 and 
ll, Isaeus 3, Demosthenes 58, Letter to Pompeius 3 and 4, and On Imitation frag. 6.3 
(Usener-Radermacher). Demetrius, On Style treats both clarity (191—203) and vividness 
(208—20) as aspects of the plain style. The two terms are also joined in Hermogenes, On 
Types of Style 291 and 319 (Rabe). 

17Cf. Theon, who uses a fine musical metaphor (Spengel 11.119—20): tò 8$ 6Aov 
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Ancient Greek criticism commonly calls for style to fit subject matter;!8 
but in this context such a call reinforces the view that tlie language of 
description is to be unnoticed, to act as a window to phenomena. Aph- 
thonius also notes more specifically the style that ecphrasis should use 
(Spengel II.47): , 


éxpodtovtas dé dei tóv te yagaxtňoa &vewiévov Expégetv 
Those writing ecphrases should exhibit the relaxed style. 


This is a style that calls minimal attention to itself, thereby giving a 
relatively clear, unhindered view of the described phenomena.!? Con- 
tributing to this desired transparency of language, according to Aelius 
Theon, is the lack of explicit interpretation in ecphrasis. Whereas in a 
commonplace (topos) a writer relates his own opinion, saying whether 
the things discussed are noble or disgraceful or the like, in ecphrasis 
(Spengel II.119): 


spi] vv xoayuóávov éotlv f) dnayyedla 


the narration of the subject matter [facts] is bare. 


The describer encourages the audience to accept the illusion and, in so 
doing, diminishes attention to the medium (language) and the media- 
tor's experience. 

In these passages I have quoted, ecphrasis induces the audience 
to imagine that they are actually seeing the phenomena being described. 
The handbooks propose faithful and unproblematic representation of 
visual appearance in description. Though this transparency of language 


1 
ovveEouovotoOai yor) tois óxoxeuévoi Tv &xoyysi(av, . . . uro và vc éounvelac 
&àx ew tis picens atvov (“It is necessary that the narrative [apaggelian] be entirely 
likened to the underlying things [the subjects], . . . and that the style not be out of tune 
with their nature"). And Hermogenes (Spengel II. 16): Eu pévtot evveEouovotofa: xà TiS 
$oáotoc 66e. tois xg&yuaow (“Still one ought to liken the [characteristics] of the 
expression to the subject matter [facts]"). 

18 E.g. , Aristotle, Rhetoric 1404b, 1408a—b (esp. 1408211); Demetrius, On Style 120; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes 18, Lysias 13, Letter to Pompeius 3, On Liter- 
ary Composition 11, 13, 20. C£. Cicero, Orator 79; De oratore 1.130, 3.37, 3.210—12; Parti- 
tiones oratoriae 19; Quintilian 11.1—4, esp. 11.3.30 and 11.3.61. 

I?'The relaxed style (xagaxcijo &veurvoc) is that of dialogue (Demetrius, On Style. 
21); it is also conversational and loose (xaté tiv &veow), according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition 21. 
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seems to be the goal of ecphrasis, there are hints of another concern, to 
which I now turn. 


(2) Description as Interpretation 

The rhetoricians clearly qualify the claim that description turns 
listeners into viewers. Aelius Theon elaborates his account of vividness 
(enargeia) by saying (Spengel 17.119): 


Évápyeia tot oxedov ópac0a và óxayycióusva 
the vividness of almost seeing the things narrated. 


Hermogenes similarly says (Spengel II.16): 


det yao tiv éounvelav Ou rs àxoñs oveddv Thy Ow unyxavàotat 
It is necessary that the style almost produce sight through hearing. 


And Nikolaus talks of a speech (Spengel III.492): 


ta? Spe fjpiv Gyovra xata, negl àv elow ol Adyou, xal uóvov où Beats 
elva magacxevatovta 


bringing these things before our sight, (these things) which the speeches 
are about, and all but making us spectators. 


We are almost or all but to be made viewers.?? The illusion in ecphrasis 
is not full enchantment; the audience is not to give itself over com- 
pletely to the world represented by the description. What ensures that 
we will not begin pecking away at the grapes of Zeuxis, that we will not 
really forget the describer and the language that creates the illusion? 
The handbooks suggest an answer: the reaction of the viewer, the de- 
Scriber's experience or interpretation of phenomena, is to be part of the 
description after all. The ecphrasis is not to describe just the visible 


2Ecphrastic vividness is similarly qualified in much criticism from the first few 
centuries A.D. E.g., Georgios Khoiroboskos (Spengel III.251); Zonias (Spengel III 163— 
64); "Longinus" 15.2. The scholia to the Iliad, which frequently apply these rhetorical 
theories to poetry, also qualify discussions of visual vividness by including skhedon and 
the like: e.g., bT ad ZI. 16.294(a) (Erbse IV.231); bT ad Ji. 23.362—72 (Erbse V.427). In 
Latin criticism, cf. Ad Herennium 4.55.68; Quintilian 4.2.123 and 6.2.32; C. Halm, Rheto- 
res Latini Minores (Leipzig. 1863, repr. Frankfurt 1964) 436 (C. Iulius Victor) and 558 
(Priscian). : 
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appearance of the work and the world it represents, but to include the 
judgments and emotions of the describer. 

Of course, any description is necessarily an interpretation; a de- 
scriber selects and organizes in the face of an infinite variety of aspects 
of phenomena. But some texts downplay the mediating presence of the 
describer and the language of description, some call our attention to 
them, and some do both. The rhetorical handbooks first emphasize the 
access to visible phenomena gained through language, then attend to 
both the act of describing and the resulting language of ecphrasis itself. 
Aelius Theon, who has just told us to keep the narrative clear of the 
narrator’s thoughts, also suggests that a student of rhetoric follow the 
lead of Homer and express personal reactions, beginning, he says 
(Spengel IT.119): 


Ex tod xahod xal £x tod yonotpou xal £x tod fj6£oc, olov "Ounooc ènl tõv 
AYUMéas ónXov &o(nagv, elnwv öt xal xoà Tiv xal loyved xal lôeiv 
Tots pév ovppáyors ExmAnxtixd, toig dé zoXeufow $oBegá 


from. the fine and the useful and the pleasurable, as Homer did in the arms 
of Achilles, saying that (they were) fine and strong and astounding to see 
for his allies, but fearsome for his enemies. 


The focus is not just the visual appearance of the work of art, but also 
the relations between the describer and that work. In other words, an 
' awareness of the scene and context of description is brought to our 
attention. An ecphrasis is to be both a clear representation of visible 
phenomena, and also, in Clifford Geertz' fine phrase, "thick descrip- 
tion"?! 

Although the handbooks suggest that one include several types of 
evaluations and judgments in a description, the most forceful of these 
(and that most appropriate to literary ecphrasis) is thauma (marvel, 
wonder, astonishment, or amazement). In his discussion of ecphrasis, 
Aphthonius gives an example of a description, in which he writes 
(Spengel II.49): xal tò Oatpa yéyovev &notov (“and the wonder was 
incredible"). Such an expression of wonder brings the focus back to the 


2! This phrase is discussed in the first chapter (“Thick Description: Toward an 
Interpretive Theory of Culture") of The Interpretation of Cultures (New York 1973); sec 
also Geertz' Works and Lives: The Anthropologist as Author (Stanford 1988) 28. Kenneth 
. Boulding, The Image. Knowledge in Life and Society (Ann Arbor 1956) 16—17 eloquently 
addresses the question of the viewer being part of the viewed. 
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context of the description: Who speaks? Where? Why? These are the 
questions which, in turn, remind the audience of its own mediated ac- 
cess to the described phenomena. By including wonder in the descrip- 
tion, the writer ensures that we not ignore two types of interaction that 
create what we see: that between the describer and the referent and that 
between the describer and the audience. 

Attention to the interpreter between the audience and the world 
described would seem to diminish the force of the illusion, but, accord- 
ing to the handbooks, the interpreter’s expressions of emotion contrib- 
ute to clarity and vividness. The illusion is not fully broken, but rather 
colored by explicitly including a human experience of the observed 
phenomena in the description. Reactions of the describer serve to guide 
our own, and can enhance (imagined) image.?? A more complex picture 
of ecphrasis emerges from the handbooks, but it does not belie the 
initial emphasis on (almost) turning listeners into viewers. 

Aphthonius further assocjates wonder with another way of em- 
phasizing the describer’s reactions (Spengel II.49): 


tO uiv ù xóAkoc xoEittov Ñ Aéyew- el 66 vw mageitar, £v nagevenuy 
yeyévyntan Batpatos. 

The beauty is greater than one could express. If it is passed over, it comes 
about in an aside of wonder.?3 ; 


To say that something is inexpressible reminds the audience subtly but 
forcefully that it is not seeing what is described. Such a concession to 
ineffability reveals the relationship between the describer, the phenom- 
ena being described, and the language of description, which cannot 
completely represent the visible world. Aphthonius has thus associated 
an expression of wonder, which emphasizes the mediator (describer), 
with an expression of inexpressibility, which calls attention to the me- 
dium (language). The use of “almost” and “all but" in the handbooks 
becomes appropriate and effective, as we see that in description the 


22 As Nikolaus says of Demosthenic ecphrasis (Spengel III.493): z&60c bx’ Spi 
Gyew mevoctar duc tot Adyou (“He tries to bring emotion before the sight through lan- 
guage [the speech]"). C£. Quintilian 8.3.70. 

2 Cf. Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Poet”: "A beauty not explicable is dearer than a 
beauty which we can see the end of" This sentiment, that inexpressibility enhances 
wonder, appears at times in ancient Greek literature; e.g., Demosthenes 21.72 and Plu- 
tarch, Moralia 383a. 
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medium and the mediator are not to go unnoticed. There is, rather, a 
double movement of creating an illusion while openly revealing the 
process by which one shapes the (actual and potential) audience’s re- 
sponse to, what is described. 

According to the handbooks, the writer should, on the one hand, 
encourage us to enter the world described and its way of making sense. 
On the other hand, the writer should encourage us to remain aware of 
our relationship to the describer and the language of the description; in 
other words, we are to bring that world into our own context of inter- 
pretation, our own ways of making sense. These rather cursory ac- 
counts of ecphrasis, written for students of grammar and rhetoric in the 
first few centuries A.D., turn out to be quite appropriate to the pseudo— 
Hesiodic Shield of Herakles.?* 


THE RHETORICAL HANDBOOKS AND A DISTANT TEXT 


It was her nature to be blind and sighted at one time, to leap off the cliff 

and to stand there watching herself fly down through the air, and I was 

learning that credulousness and detachment even when I was still spend- 

ing much of my time on the floor. In effect, of course, she was being an 
artist, ... 

—Arthur Miller, describing his mother, 

in Timebends (New York 1987) 8. 


The Shield of Herakles creates such a double movement, both an 
acquiescence in and a critical response to the illusion produced by the 
ecphrasis.25 While describing the shield, the language of description 


?*Cf. M. Heath, Unity in Greek Poetics (Oxford 1989) 102-3, on the Homeric 
scholia: “The critical tools which these commentators used were derived primarily from 
rhetoric, and the rhetorical analysis of poetry meets with some resistance today; more- 
over the problem of anachronism is particularly acute when one is examining Hellenistic 
exegesis of pre- Classical texts. Nevertheless, I believe that . . . we shall find that rhetori- 
cal theory was'able to furnish Hellenistic critics with a flexible interpretive model and one 
rather well adapted to their object of study" 

25For other literary aspects of the Shield of Herakles, see B. A. van Groningen, La 
composition littéraire archaïque grecque (Amsterdam 1958) 109—23; for its influence on 
ancient art, see H. A. Shapiro, "Herakles and Kyknos," AJA 88 (1984) 523-29. This poem 
has been much maligned; e.g., R. M. Cook (note 3 above) 205: "It appears the work of a 
hack poet, who dispenses to a great extent with the processes of original invention." 
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effaces its role (as a translation of visual images into words), and so 
draws us into the illusion that we are viewers; but the description also 
calls attention to its role (as a transformation of visual images into 
words), and so breaks the illusion. The passage draws us into the illu- 
sion in two ways. First, it makes us viewers of the depictions on the 
shield, by calling attention to color, texture, and spatial arrangement. 
Second, it takes us through the depictions and into the world repre- 
sented by those images: to do so the ecphrasis includes the thoughts 
and motives of the depicted figures, narrates consecutive actions they 
perform, and describes the sound and voice of the pictures. Emphasis 
either on the depictions or the referent of the depictions diminishes the 
audience’s concern for the describer and the language of description; 
our gaze is trained on the visual images and the phenomena they repre- 
sent. I shall examine the way the text creates illusion by focusing on the 
depictions themselves, then discuss the way the text focuses on the 
referent of the depictions, and finally turn to the complementary em- 
phasis on the describer and the description, which breaks that illusion. 

The Shield of Herakles regularly draws attention to the physical 
appearance of the work of art. As the ecphrasis opens, the poet de- 
scribes the striking visible aspects of the shield (141—43):26 


xüv piv yàp xÓxXp titéva Acevxdi v EAépavu 
Tikéxvoq 8’ $xoAauxéc Env xovod te hacia 
[Aauróuevov, xvá&vou 6 Sc ariyes Tij Aavro] 


for its whole orb was a-shimmer with enamel and white ivory and elec- 
trum, and it glowed with shining gold; and there were zones of cyanus 
drawn upon it. 


Similar censure appears in J. Barron and P. Easterling, Cambridge History of Classical 
Literature I: Greek Literature (Cambridge 1985) 103; W. G. Thalmann, Conventions of 
Form and Thought in Early Greek Epic Poetry (Baltimore and London 1984) 162; J. 
Hurwit (note 7 above) 230; H. Frankel, Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy,.trans. M. 
Hadas and J. Willis (Oxford.1975) 111. Although my focus is description in general, of 
which the Shield of Herakles serves as an example, an undercurrent of this essay is to find 
ways to appreciate what the Shield of Herakles does. 

26] use E. Solmsen's text, Hesiodi Theogonia, Opera et Dies, Scutum (Oxford 
1970). Translations of single words or phrases from the Shield of Herakles are my own; for 
quotations of a whole line or more I use the pleasant Loeb translation of H. G. Evelyn- 
White, Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica (Cambridge, Mass. 1914). — 





ML 
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In these lines, the emphasis on material begins to turn the listeners into 
viewers of the physical surface of the shield.?7 The poet also calls atten- 
tion, throughout the description, to the placement and spatial arrange- 
ment of these materials on the shield. For example, line 144 begins: év 
uécoo 8 . . . Env ("in the middle there was").?* Unlike the mention of 
material, most of the indications of spatial arrangement, though they 
call attention to the surface appearance of the depictions, makes us 
imagine the referent as well: the arrangement of the depiction mirrors 
the arrangement of what is depicted.2® The same is also true of the 
frequent reference to color and number:?? these are visible features 
shared by, the depictions and the depicted phenomena. As such, they 
draw attention to the relationship between the visual images and what 
they represent. The illusion encouraged thereby is that of seeing pic- 
tures which faithfully and unproblematically capture their subject. 

The ecphrasis frequently leaves the depicted surface behind and 
takes us to the next level of illusion, that of the referent (the world 
represented by the pictures). One way of calling attention to the world 
depicted, rather than to the depiction itself, is to include thoughts and 
motives of pictures on the shield (176):3! 


tol 6’ Ett paddAov £yeuoéoOnv xoxéovre páyeoða 
And both sides were roused still more to fight because they were angry. 


The referent can also be emphasized through the description of move- 
ments and sounds made by the depicted figures (308 —9):32 


27The material surface of the shield is also mentioned in lines 144, 167, 183, 188, 192, 
199, 203, 208, 212, 220, 222, 225, 226, 231, 236, 243, 249, 271, 295-6, and 313. This regular 
mention of material assures that the referent does not fully dominate this ecphrasis, as it 
does in, e.g., Catullus 64 or Longus, Daphnis and Chloe. 

28See also 154—56, 161, 168, 178, 191—92, 197, 201, 207, and 216. 

7? For such an iconic relationship between the depiction and what is depicted, see 
147, 179, 183, 185, 195, 208, 220, 221, 224, 233, 253, 261, 270, 285, 296, 305, and 314. 

Color: 146, 153, 159, 167, 186, 194, 221, 249, 252, 265, 294, 300. Number: 162, 173, 
211, 234, and 272. ES 

?1Cf. 169-71, 239—40, 251, and 304. 

32 Cf. 164, 257, 274, 278, 280, and 316. Lines 231-33 would seem to belong in this 
list, as they say that the represented figures make noise even though they are depictions: 
footsteps of running Gorgons ring on the surface of the shield. But thís does not ask us to 
imagine that we are seeing the depicted phenomena, as do the other references to sound 
and motion; it emphasizes, rather, the magical relationship of image to referent. 


1 
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tà Ó' émtxegotéovta zérovio opata 
xoAAfjeve, &xi öè mAñuvar yéy’ &ovevv 
the jointed cars flew along clattering and the naves of the wheels shrieked 
loudly. 


These aspects of the description draw us, like Alice through the looking 
glass, through the image itself and into the world represented by that 
image. 

The features I have been discussing to this point diminish our 
awareness of the interpreter. But other aspects of the ecphrasis call 
attention to the describer and the description, both of which lie between 
us and the visible phenomena. When calling attention to the interpreta- 
tion of the describer, this ecphrasis breaks the illusion that we are 
viewers, much in the way recommended by the rhetorical handbooks. 
Several times the Shield of Herakles explicitly reminds the audience that 
the images resemble what they represent. For example, the ecphrasis 
says of depicted Centaurs (189): 


xai te ovvalySnv ðs el Goo( meg éóÓvvec 


and they were rushing together as though they were alive. 
And of Ares (194):33 


aluatı dowixdets, óc el bwoùs Evaglfwv 
he was red with blood as if he were slaying living men. 


The mere mention of physical features of the shield that resemble their 
referents (color, shape, arrangement), has kept our focus on the depic- 
tions and their subject matter. But here an explicit expression of sim- 
ilarity reminds us of the describer: a simile openly interprets, and so 
brings the visual representation into the describer’s own understanding 
of the world. It reminds us that we are “seeing” a human response to 
depicted phenomena, not the phenomena themselves. 

Simile is, however, a rather subtle way of reminding us of de- 
scriber. There are more explicit ways, which are like those proposed by 
the rhetorical handbooks. Several times in the course of the description 


33 Other explicit expressions of the similarity between the image and what it repre- 
sents occur at 198, 2]14—15, 228, 244, and 314. 
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the poet steps back from the attempt to represent visible features and 
expresses thauma (wonder).34 As the ecphrasis opens, the entire shield 
is called a Qaŭua (66000: (140, “a wonder to behold"); then as the ec- 
phrasis draws to a close the same sentiment is recalled, but intensified 
(318): 


Gavpa tdetv xai Znvi Baguaring 


A wonderful thing to see—even for Zeus and the loud—thunderer. 


If only expressed at the beginning and the end of the ecphrasis, we 
could see wonder as a transitional feature, part of the ring—composition 
of this work; the illusion would then be broken as the poem moves from 
the larger narrative into the description and back again. But in the midst 
of the description we are twice reminded of the interpreter’s amaze- 
ment: Bavuatt čoya (165, “wondrous works”) and Batya tdéo8ar (224, 
“a wonder to behold").35 The Shield of Herakles does not ask us to 
attend to different levels of representation at different times; it shifts the 
focus in the course of the ecphrasis, in single passages, and even single 
lines. In this way, the ecphrasis encourages both acceptance of the 
illusion that we are viewers and awareness of the describer who creates 
that illusion. Hence we sustain a more complex picture of representa- 
tion. As I shall elaborate in the final section of this essay, the two 
perspectives are complementary, not competing. 

An expression of thauma (wonder) takes on a new significance 
when joined with a verb of speaking and thinking, instead of the ex- 
pected verb of seeing. As the poet describes the image of Perseus, 
which seems to float above the surface of the shield, he says (218): 


Babpa utya $o&ocac8' Excel obdapy £ovjouxro 


very marvellous to remark, since he was not supported anywhere. 


34 As R. M. Cook says of thauma (note 3 above) 205: “The author lets the reader 
know what his emotions should be." On wonder in early Greck literature, see R. A. Prier, 
THAUMA IDESTHAI: The Phenomenology of Sight and Sound in Archaic Greek (Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 1989). For a fine ecphrasis that stresses the reactions of the viewer, see the 
description of Hepzibah looking at a miniature likeness of a young man in the second 
chapter of Hawthome’s The House of the Seven Gables (“The Little Shopwindow”). 

35The Shield of Herakles also emphasizes reactions, both to images and to what 
they represent, by calling attention to deinotés (terribleness) and other emotional quali- 
ties: see 147, 148, 149, 160, 161, 166, 192, 200, 202, 206, 216, 223, 226, 227, 233, 236, 242, 243, 
250, 262, 266, 268, 272, 278, 280, and 285. 
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The phrase “marvellous to see” draws the describer into the picture, 
but the phrase “marvellous to remark, say, or consider” refers to the 
relationship of the describer to the audience.?6 Since words are the 
audience’s only point of contact with the entire matrix of representa- 
tion, the phrase “marvellous to remark” highlights the mext layer of 
mediation, the language that lies between us and the phenomena experi- 
enced by the describer. 

In several scenes the focus turns even more patently to language 
itself, and so back to the audience that receives and creates images 
through this language. The poet calls the image of Phobos ot ti datetdés 
(144, “not in any way expressible”). Similarly, the depicted heads of 
snakes are said to be ot ti patery (161, "not in any way expressible”). 
Finally, the Gorgons are ot patai (230, “not expressible”). In such 
acknowledgments that some phenomena are indescribable, the focus of 
the description becomes the poet’s attempt to turn visible images into 
words. These expressions of inexpressibility suggest not only the medi- 
ator (describer), as do expressions of wonder, but also the medium 
(language). Recall the discussion of Aphthonius, who associated won- 
der with indescribable beauty; the phrase xgeittov f| Aéyew (“greater 
than one can express") calls attention to what the rhetor deems the 
limits of language. The phrase alludes to the act of trying to turn lis- 
teners into viewers through the medium of words, and the attendant 
problems of translating a visual image into a verbal representation. This 
same feature in the Shield of Herakles indicates, and induces in the 
audience, a self-consciousness about the mimetic capability of lan- 
guage. But, as in the handbooks, inexpressibility can enhance the vivid- 
ness of the (imagined) images (and our admiration of them). 

The Shield of Herakles draws explicit attention to a set of relation- 
ships between the audience and the describer, the describer and the 
language of description, the description and the visual representation, 
and finally the visual representation and its referent. In order to recapit- 
ulate and illustrate this range of representation, I shall work through the 
opening lines of the ecphrasis. Parts of the passage have already been 


36C, Russo, (note 3 above) 132, commenting on line 218, sees the infinitive indicat- 
ing perception rather than expression: "&vvorjcai, a osservarsi (oculis considerare), € 
percid a capirsi (mente concipere)" A. N. Athanassakis, on the other hand, in Hesiod 
Theogony, Works and Days, Shield (Baltimore and London 1983) 133, translates the 
phrase as "a marvel too great for words.” On the association of the middle voice of peétw 
with both perception and expression, see P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque (Paris 1980) 1224. 
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discussed, but responding to the lines as they come in the text will 
demonstrate how the various types of attention are blended in this 
text.37 The description of the shield begins (139-44): 


Xeool ye pv aáxoc elàe zavatokov, ob tig axo 

ott’ Eoonte Paddy ott’ E8Xace, Satya lõéoðar. 

zv piv yao xiíxdup tité&ve XAeuxd v &épavu 

tréxtew 0’ brohkaprtés Env xyovoo te pasivë 

[Aapsdépevov, xu&vov è ix xvÜyxsc HAAavto]. 

èv uéooq 8’ &dapavtos Env PóBos od ti atetds. 

In his hands he took his shield, all glittering: no one ever broke it with a 
blow or crushed it. And a wonder it was to see; for its whole orb was a- 
shimmer with white ivory and electrum, and it glowed with shining gold; 
and there were zones of cyanus upon it. In the centre was Fear worked in 
adamant, unspeakable. 


The shield first appears as a shining and useful object. The familiar 
phrase Batya idéo6ar (“a wonder to behold”) then sets the matrix of 
relationships in motion: this reaction reminds us that we are not seeing 
the object, but the poet’s interpretation. The subsequent lines (141—43) 
name the materials of the shield and remark again on its sheen. Unlike 
an expression of wonder, the naming of these physical features keeps 
our attention on the object itself, without recalling the interpreter. In 
line 144 the remaining levels of representation are brought out. The 
opening phrase, èv péoo (“in the middle"), gives spatial orientation, 
while &éépavtos (“of adamant”) gives us the material of this image. 
The focus remains on the object itself with the verb Env ("there was”); 
this verb does not shift attention to Hephaestus (as would “he.made”), 
or to the describer (as would *one could see"). The naming of Phobos 
is, then, the first sign that now the relationship between the visual image 
and its referent is being represented. From the opening of the ecphrasis 
to this point in line 144 the text has described the visible object, the 


37 Although this essay emphasizes the poetics of this ecphrasis, much significance 
of the passage still lies in the subject matter depicted by the visual images. On the 
thematic import of the ecphrasis in the poem as we have it, see W. G. Thalmann (note 25 
above) 63: "Cumulatively, then, the pictures on the shield make an implicit statement 
about war. It is monstrous, irrational, an activity proper to beasts in which man also 
engages." J. D. McClatchy's poem “The Shield of Herakles,” in Raritan IX.3 (1990) 24— 
26, is a moving verse response to the images on the shield; he treats them as a warning of 
the perils of (even defensive) force. 
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reaction of the poet to the object, and what is depicted upon the object. 
The final phrase in line 144, oU tı datetds (“not expressible”), com- 
pletes the ecphrastic picture. This expression of inexpressibility recalls 
to our attention the interaction between the language of description, the 
describer, and the visual representation. Also, like the expression of 
wonder, it recalls the audience's relation to the entire ecphrasis. Until 
the opening line of the next section (154) the description elaborates the 
referent, Phobos, without further regard for verbal and visual media- 
tion. 

‘This complex mixture of interpretation, mediation, and represen- 
tation makes the ecphrasis, both in poetic practice and rhetorical the- 
ory, a lesson in two movements in a text: the audience's acceptance of 
illusion is accompanied by an awareness of the source and the working 
and the context and the production of that illusion. Ecphrasis encour- 
ages us to think of representation as a function of these two apparently 
incompatible processes. The consonance of much earlier poetic prac- 
tice with the views of ecphrasis found in the rhetorical handbooks sug- 
gests that such a double movement of illusion and disillusion is wide- 
spread and can be useful in reading texts from disparate ages and 
genres. 

When read in this way, ecphrasis invites us to consider responses 
to visual representation, then also, by analogy, to consider our response 
to literary representation. The ways in which ecphrasis stimulates us to 
think about literature are the subject of the next, and final, section of 
this essay. 


ECPHRASIS AND READING 


Ekphrasis would entail not just translating a statue's language into our 

own, finding a place for its imagined words in the given world. It would 

also involve letting the words which the statue speaks unsettle or recreate 
the words we already seem to know. 

—K. Gross, "Moving Statues, Talking Statues," 

Raritan LX: 2 (1989) 24. 


Ecphrasis has been read as a metaphor for poetry.38 If we do read 
it so, then what effect could this have in our own responses to literary 


"o2 


38See note 7 above. 
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texts? A step toward an answer is to reaffirm that ecphrasis focuses 
attention not only on the subject matter of a text, but also on the ways in 
which a text does what it does to its audience.?? In an ecphrasis, the 
response of a describer to a work of visual art can thus become a 
metaphor for the response of an audience to the description itself, and 
to other texts as well.*° In both the theories of the rhetoricians and the 
poetic practice of the Shield of Herakles, ecphrasis responds to visual 
art by a complementary engagement with and detachment from the 
phenomena described. By describing the referent of visual images, the 
ecphrasis accepts the illusion suggested by a work of art. By describing 
the surface appearance and the materials of the images, it asks us to 
imagine that we see the visual representation. But, by repeatedly call- 
ing attention to the act of describing and the language of description, 
the ecphrasis self-consciously reminds us that it represents a human 
experience, a translation of visible phenomena into language. The de- 
scription directs us neither to be fully enchanted nor fully dispassionate 
in our reading. We are encouraged, on the one hand, to accept the 
illusion the ecphrasis proposes, to try on the world of the text and to 
enter into its ways of making sense; but we are also encouraged to 
remain self-conscious about our response to representations, to bring 
the text into our own world and our own ways of making sense. 
Ecphrastic reading, as developed here, is similar to the response 
to literature outlined in Paul Ricoeur’s essay, "Appropriation."^! He 


39Cf. S. Fish, Self-Consuming Artifacts: The Experience of Seventeenth Century 
Literature (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London 1972) 386: "Whatever is persuasive and 
illuminating: about this analysis (and it is by no means exhaustive) is the result of my 
substituting.for one question —What does this sentence mean?— another, more opera- 
tional question—What does this sentence do?" (See also pp. xi-xii for Fish's analogous 
approach to a whole work.) C£. S. Tyler's use of a similar view in an analysis not of 
literature, but more generally of language, in The Said and the Unsaid: Mind, Meaning, 
and Culture (New York, San Francisco, and London 1978) 177; “In this discussion I am 
substituting "What do we do when we refer?’ ‘Why do we refer?’ ‘How do we refer?’ and 
"When do we refer?’ for the. philosopher’s ‘To what does this word refer?” 
` 4 One could call ecphrasis a mise en abyme, as defined by G. Graff, A Dictionary 
of Narratology (Norman and London 1987) 53: “A miniature replica of a text embedded 
within that text; a textual part reduplicating, reflecting, or mirroring (one or more than 
one aspect of) the textual whole.” Using terms of narratology, my analysis treats ecphra- 
sis as a mirror of the enunciation, rather than the referent(s) of the work. On the mise en 
abyme reflecting the poetics, rather than the content of a work, see L. Dallenbach, The 
Mirror in the Text, trans. J. Whiteley and E. Hughes (Chicago and London 1989) 75-93. 
ap Ricoeur, Hermeneutics and the human sciences: essays on language, action, 
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proposes that we enter a given text with a degree of suspension and 
acquiescence, as in play (an act he calls “divestiture”); but then we 
bring the new, perhaps enlarged understanding gained thereby into our 
own world (a process called *appropriation"). The two perspectives 
may be set out as follows: 


Divestiture Appropriation . 

Acceptance of illusion Attention to the working of 
` illusion, our role in it 
Enchantment Self-consciousness 
Literature as escape or diversion Literature as equipment for living 
our own lives*? 

Context of creation Context of reception 
Literature as an experience of Literature as an experience of 
foreignness, the other ourselves, of recognition 


In Ricoeur's hermeneutics, neither side alone will do. While we read we 
are making constant adjustments between them. The result is to bring 
together the audience, the work, and the world proposed by the work: 
“|, the aim of all hermeneutics is to struggle against cultural dis- 
tance."43 Such an aim suggests an ethical, as well as an esthetic dimen- 
sion to our reading.^* The struggle is not merely to meet one's own mind 


and interpretation, ed., trans., and with intro. by J. B. Thompson (Cambridge 1981) 182- 
93. For a fine and relevant discussion of metaphor which similarly focuses on both en- 
gagement and detachment, see R. Moran, “Seeing and Believing: Metaphor, Image, and 
Force," Critical Inquiry 16 (1989) 87-112. 

#2] borrow this phrase from Kenneth Burke's essay, "Literature as Equipment for 
Living," in The Philosophy of Literary Form: Studies in Symbolic Action (New York 1957) 
253—62, and reprinted in Burke's Perspectives by Incongruity, ed. S. E. Hyman (Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 1964) 100—109. 

“Ricoeur (note 41 above) 185. 

44See A. L. Becker, “Beyond Translation: Esthetics and Language Description," 
in H. Byrnes, ed., Georgetown University Round Table on Languages and Linguistics 
(1982) 124: ". . . how does one describe a language in order not to exclude esthetic—one 
might even say moral—values." Also particularly appropriate is Becker's "Language in 
Particular: A Lecture," in D. Tannen, ed., Linguistics in Context: Connecting Observa- 
tion and Understanding (Norwood, N.J. 1988) 17-35, esp. 32: "And why describe lan- 
guages-—that is, languaging in different societies? I think the answer, as Geertz often puts 
it, isto learn to converse with those we have difficulty conversing with. Whether they are 
our own neighbors and family or people halfway around the world, the same kinds of 
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in a distant text, that is, to believe that what is foreign is really, under- 
neath it all, just like us. Ricoeur also discourages the other extreme, the 
alienating belief that distant texts cannot speak to one’s own life and 
thought (a kind of historicism gone wild). Ricoeur’s hermeneutics does 
not limit us to interpreting the text in its original context, nor to reading 
only for application in our own. Through a fertile engagement in sim- 
ilarity and difference, he asks us to adopt the new ways of thinking 
proposed by a text but also, having done so, to adapt those new ways to 
our own experiences and intentions and desires. 

The movement between these two perspectives reflects the move- 
ment in an ecphrasis. Visual appearance is respectfully represented, 
but also transformed by language into a human experience, a reaction 
to what is seen. Ecphrasis can thus provoke us both to divest and to 
appropriate. Using the critics in conjunction with the Shield of Herakles 
results in a way of reading the language of description in ecphrasis that 
makes the texts both revelatory and relevant. We are thereby encour- 
aged, by both ancient criticism and poetic practice of ecphrasis, to try 
to read more generally in this fashion. To return to the question that 
opened this section of the essay, the extension of this kind of response 
to other texts is a result of reading ecphrasis as a metaphor for reading 
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differences are involved, I think, and learning about one teaches about the other. Recog- 
nizing the dramatic differences I confront in speaking to a Balinese prepares me to recog- 
nize the more subtle differences I confront in speaking to my wife and children, and it 
teaches me to respect them, not out of some abstract moral principle, but as the practical 
first step in having my own differences respected.” 

45] have learned much from those who commented on a draft of this essay. I thank 
Trudy Harrington Becker, Matthew Becker, Alton Becker, James Boyd White, Steven 
Lonsdale, Terry Papillon, Elizabeth Peyton Forbis, Raymond A. Prier, George Kennedy, 
and an anonymous reader for AJP. 


COMPOSITIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE EPIDAURIAN 
'"IÁMATA! 


Diogenes the Cynic, in the sanctuary of the Great Gods at Samo- 
thrace, remarked that there would have been far more votives in evi- 
dence if the people who had been Killed in shipwrecks, as opposed to 
those who had been saved, had set them up.? If the gods are regarded as 
absolute forces, a statistical evaluation such as Diogenes' is appropri- 
ate, but in the daily lives of people in critical situations, the logic of 
religious activity can become less important than the value of worship 
as a focusing lens? for the inner life, making hopes and emotions exter- 
nal and actual. However many people made the pilgrimage to Asklepios 
at Epidauros only to die (in specially-designated buildings outside the 
sacred area), the texts and votives dedicated at the site show that indi- 
viduals. in trouble did not necessarily reject the god for these ‘“‘fail- 
ures,”4 but rather, increasingly turned to him as a locus for hope. 

One of the-most important sources for the worship of Asklepios at 
Epidauros are the four stelai, inscribed in the fourth century BCE,’ that 


1 This article is a summary of part of my dissertation, “Tale and Dream: The Text 
and Compositional History of the Corpus of Epidaurian Miracle Cures" (University of 
Pennsylvania 1989). 

? Diogenes Laertius, Vita Philosophorum, 6.59, Loeb Classical Library, trans. R. P 
Hicks (Cambridge 1959) II, 61. A similar bon mot is attributed to Diagoras of Melos: 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum 3.89. 

3J. Z. Smith, "The Bare Facts of Ritual," in Imagining Religion: From Babylon to 
Jonestown (Chicago 1982) 53—56; 64-65. 

*Obviously, those totally rejecting Asklepios would not go to the sanctuary at all 
and so not be represented in the sources. 

5The standard edition of these inscriptions is still Hiller, ZG IV? 1, 121-24. The 
edition of Herzog, in Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros, Philologus suppl. 22.3 (Leip- 
zig 1931) relies heavily on Hiller's text, with the differences between the two being mainly 
in the area of restoration. Hiller dates the stelai to the latter part of the 4th c. BCE, based 
on the letter forms of Stele A; he regards the four stelai as a single inscriptional project 
and applies this date to all. Kavvadias originally had dated the stelai to the 3rd c., but later 
himself adopted a 4th c. date (Fouilles d'Épidaure [Athens 1891] 27); this dating is ac- 
cepted by Herzog (Wunderheilungen, p. 2) and by subsequent editors, despite inconsis- 
tent identifications by the editors of SEG. W. Peek re—edited lines 1—33 of the third stele in 
Fünf Wundergeschichten Aus dem Asklepieion von Epidauros, Abh.Sachs.Akad. bd. 56, 
hft. 3 (1963). His edition reflects significant changes in the reading of 11.21—29, which have 
been criticized by L. Robert (BE V [1964] 36-39). It should be noted, however, that 
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record the cures (IGyata) of Asklepios. The approximately 70 tales 
seem to cover a wide demographic and geographic range and may pro- 
vide a window into the religious devotion of many individuals from all 
walks of. life in the later Classical period. In particular, the relative 
“intimacy” of these texts in relation to the majority of contemporary 
sources for Greek religion makes them extremely important for study of 
personal devotion and the ways in which ordinary. men and women 
perceived the divine element to work (or hoped that it would work). 
Before the tales can be used as reliable sources for this, however, vari- 
ous historical and compositional factors that may lie behind the finished 
form of the text must be examined. 


1. OVERVIEW OF THE COLLECTION 


The Iamata deal with a wide variety of illnesses, accidents, calam- 
ities and everyday concerns, ranging in extremity from the catastrophic 
to the mundane. Parents came with children, on behalf of children, 
and for the sake of children, i.e., for conception or successful child- 
birth. People came with headaches, missing eyeballs, horridly infected 
wounds, male—pattern baldness, and lice." Though many of these con- 


neither Peck nor Robert re-evaluate the question of the date of the inscriptions, appear- 
ing to accept them as later 4th century products. The fragments of Stelai A, B, and D were 
found in the vicinity of the eastern portion of the Abaton, broken up and used as fill. Stele 
C was discovered during the excavation of a small chapel close to the Propylaia; it had 
been re-used as a threshold and was found broken into two pieces. The stelai are high— 
quality greyish limestone, and (except for D, which is too broken for its original dimen- 
sions to be determined) have the same approximate dimensions, roughly 5'7" high, 30" 
wide, and from 4" to 7" thick. They are inscribed in stoichedon, with an average line length 

of 50 characters, and from 126—36 lines per stele. The dialect of the inscription is Doric, 
with Attic influence, as mentioned by Pausanias, Descr. Gr. II. 273; C. D. Buck, Greek 
Dialects, rev. ed. (Chicago 1955) 84. Stelai A and B are reasonably complete and contain 
respectively 20 and 23 tales; the surviving fragments of Stelai C and D indicate a total of 
approximately 70 tales. 

$Both Apollo and Asklepios are named in the heading of Stele A, though Apollo i is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the corpus. It is possible that extremely early votives may 
have originally been dedicated to Apollo and later incorporated into Asklepios’ inscrip- 
tions. 

7 The afflictions most often reported are blindness and infertility, also indicated for 
the Athenian Asklepieion and that at Lebena; for Athens, see E. T. Van Straten, “Gifts for 
the Gods," in Faith, Hope and Worship: Aspects of Religious Mentality in the Ancient 
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ditions were also addressed by the secular medicine of the time, their 
treatments in the Iamata are radical and miraculous, suggesting a reli- 
gious exploration of the nature of the possible, rather than a view of the 
god as a specifically medically—oriented figure. This view of the Epi- 
daurian worship of Asklepios is strengthened by the presence in the text 
of at least 23 tales, or 33% of the extant stories, that concern either 
health problems no doctor could manage, or matters unconnected with 
illness, such as the location of missing persons or objects and advice on 
sailing trips and commercial ventures. It should, however, be noted 
that the overwhelming majority of conditions are "chronic" (i.e., blind- 
ness, paralysis, infertility) rather than acute. In particular, no cases of 
infectious diseases or fevers, which are so prominent in Hippocratic 
writing, appear in the Iamata. This is probably due to the prohibitions 
against death in the sanctuary and possibly as well to the likelihood that 
such patients would die before ever reaching the temenos, rather than to 
any mutually exclusive “specializations” for secular doctors and Askle- 
pios. Apart from this there is little indication of a differentiation be- 
tween the types of illnesses for which people sought out Asklepios as 
opposed to the help of secular doctors. 

Most of the Iamata involve the practice of incubation, in which 
patients slept in the sanctuary in a special building called the Abaton, 
hoping for a dream sent by the god or a visitation by the god himself. 
Within the dreams reported, the god would cure the patient, who would 
the next morning leave the Abaton healthy. The tales' narration often 
leaves unclear what occurs within the dream and what is "really" 
happening—this ambiguity is in some cases probably deliberate.? 

. Itis possible that the Iamata inscriptions played an important role 
in the psychological preparation of the patients, setting up the condi- 
tions and expectations which would help them to generate the properly 
miraculous kind of dream.!? That the reading and discussion of Iamata 


World, ed. H. S. Versnel (Leiden 1981) esp. 97-122; also now S. B. Aleshire, The Athenian 
Asklepieion: The People, Their Dedications, and the Inventories (Gieben: Amsterdam 
1989; for Lebena, see M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae I (Rome 1935) 150—65. 

5Bcyond medicine: A1, A2, A7, A 9, A15, B1, B2, B3, C 19. Non—medical: A 6, A 
7A10,A1, A 19, B 4, B 13, B 16, C 3, C 4, C 12 (2), C 13 (2), C20, 22. 

9E.g., Tale B 1; B 3. 

10The informal exchange of tales and oral traditions among pilgrims and their 
guides was also probably an important element in suppliants' mental preparation. In 
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tales was an important preparatory activity is indicated by the internal 
evidence which several times mentions suppliants’ responses to inscrip- 
tions, and by the discovery of a grooved stele~base within the Abaton 
building itself that corresponds to the dimensions of Stele A. This sug- 
gests that the stelai were prominently displayed where the suppliants 
would be sure to see them during their preparations for incubation.!! 
Viewed from this angle, the presence in the Iamata of both clearly 
impossible tales,!2 and scoffing reactions to them by other past sup- 
pliants (together with warnings and punishments)!? provide a context 
for the majority of tales in which problems are disposed of calmly and 
simply by the god’s intervention in the suppliants’ dreams. 


2. SOURCES FOR THE COLLECTION AND 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TALES 


The corpus of tales has usually been viewed as representing a 
single, one-time collection or composition project.'* However, unlike 
the similar collection of tales from Lebena,!5 there is no formal indica- 
tion on the stelai that relates to officials or sources involved with their 
creation. On the contrary, the internal arrangement of the corpus sug- 
gests that the collection as we have it represents the amalgamation of 
earlier inscriptions, votive offerings, and oral traditions, both earlier 


addition to this, more formal techniques, such as purifications and prayers, would also 
heighten expectation and reinforce both group and individual expectation. Georg Luck 
suggests that magical rituals were performed by the priests to induce proper dreams in the 
patients and in themselves; Arcana Mundi (Baltimore 1985) 99. 

li The location of the bases raises questions about restriction of access to the 
inscriptions; see LiDonnici (note 1 above) 42-- 44. Restricted access to the Iamata conflicts 
both with Pausanias’ account of the sanctuary and with the internal evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves. 

2E.g., Tales A 1, A 2, B 1 and B 3. The idea that the dreams actually cured 
illnesses, due to the fact that the conditions were psychological in origin, has been held by 
many authorities; see esp. R. Herzog (note 5 above) 65-130; Luck (note 10 above) 139. 
Many of the tales, however, deal with illnesses in which psychological remission is un- 
likely; see note 6 above. The tales are most useful as evidence for the limits of belief, and 
the expectations that suppliants had of Asklepios at different times in the sanctuary's 
development. 

13E,g., Tales A 3, A 4 and B 2. 

'4Kavvadias, AE (1883) 220; Herzog (note 5 above) 46—48; 56—58. 

15Guarducci (note 7 above) #8, 159—60. 
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than and contemporary with the expansion activity and stelai inscrip- 
tion project. 

The surviving lamata stelai were inscribed in the late fourth cen- 
tury BCE.!6 At that time, the sanctuary was in the process of being 
expanded and monumentalized.!? It is likely that as part of this project, 
earlier inscriptions, both individual votives and possibly larger group- 
ings, were selected for preservation and transfer onto the monumental 
format of the stelai.'8 It was a common practice for overcrowded sanc- 
tuaries periodically to clear out large amounts of votive materials, often 
burying them in special pits.!? Occasionally, as at the Asklepieion at 
Athens, an inscription was made to record the objects removed, buried, 
or. melted down for re-use.?? The Athenian inscription preserves de- 
scriptions of removed votive objects as well as any text they may have 
carried, including names, conditions, etc. The time of renovation at 
Epidauros is a logical time to expect such deposits to be made there, 
especially with the construction at this time of the Temple of Asklepios 
on previously undeveloped ground within the temenos, possibly dis- 
placing many votives. The recording of inscriptions from some of the 
removed objects may lie behind many of the tales which later appear 
among the Iamata. 

An inscribed votive plaque original is the most likely source of 
many of the tales. Tale A 1 is a good example: 


[KA]e@ x£v8' Ey &xórjos. v atta xévv éviautodts fjón xvotoa xol tov / 
[0c]óv [x£&ig &d(xevo xal £vexóOcevós èv và GBatar- óc 65 v&xu//[1a] 


'6See note 5 above. 

17See especially A. Burford, The Greek Temple Builders at Epidauros (Liverpool 
1969) for sanctuary development and expansion. 

18Pausanias, Descr. Gr. 11.273 says that he saw six stelai of tales, and that "in 
antiquity" there had been more. Herzog, however, rejects the idea that there were more 
tales officially posted in the sanctuary since, in his view, such a large number of miracles 
would invite ridicule and disbelief, and thus in his view the six stelai noted by Pausanias 
represent another redaction of the same tales with a different format; (note 5 above) 36. I 
personally incline to regard Pausanias' use of the term "stele" as not necessarily referring 
only to this particular corpus, but I also see no inherent difficulty in a much greater 
number of posted miracles throughout the sanctuary at all periods of its history—to 
regard their multiplication as cause for ridicule seems to overlook the specifically reli- 
gious dimension of sanctuary activities in favor of a rationalistic, medical view. 

19Some of these pits, from the Asklepieion at Corinth, have been found; see most 
recently M. Lang, Cure and Cult in Ancient Corinth (Princeton 1977). 

?0 [6 I? #1532-37 and 1539; see also Van Straten (note 7 above) 97-122. 
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&ErA8e &E abtod xal èx tod Lago éyéveto, xdQov Etexe, Oc ev/[0]oc ye- 
vóugvoc attóc Gnd tas xoávaç &ob1o xal Gua tat pater / [xJeoujone. 
twwyovoa Sé voótov Ent tò &vOeua Exeyedpato: “Od u£ye/[80]c x(vaxoc 
8avpaoréov, GAM TO Belov, xév0' Ew óc èxúnoe by yac/ter KAed Bagos, 
tote Eyxavexou&Or xat piv EOnxe oy. 7?! 


Kleo was pregnant for five years. After the fifth year of pregnancy, she 
came as a suppliant to the god and slept in the Abaton. As soon as she had 
left it and was outside the sacred area, she gave birth to a son who, as 
soon as he was born, washed himself at the fountain and walked about 
with his mother. Because of these things the fortunate woman inscribed 
upon an offering: "The wonder is not the size of the pinax, but the act of 
the god: Kleo bore a burden in her stomach? for five years, until she slept 
bere, and he made her healthy."?5 


The tale itself specifically notifies us that a votive was dedicated, and it 
reports the text. Within the narrative frame of the tale, an original vo- 
tive text is apparently preserved,?4 though note the numerous details 
(pregnancy; male child;.child born alive, born mature, washing at foun- 
tain, etc.) which are not required or even suggested by Kleo's pinax- 
text. In this case, oral tradition may have played a large role in the 
formation of the narrative portion of the tale,75 based, however, on an 
original pinax inscription which is preserved along with the narrative in 
the transfer of the text to the stone stele. 

In another instance, a variant of a tale appearing in the Iamata 
collection is also preserved on a separate stele. The differences be- 
tween the versions of this tale suggest a similar process of preservation 


21 IG IV? 1, 121, 11.3-9. 

2“Stomach” is used in preference to "womb" here to make clear the point that 
the narrative portion of this tale is not required by the terms of the votive inscription. 
Kleo's actual problem, for which the votive was dedicated, could have been anything in 
the abdominal region —it is the accompanying tradition, later combined with the votive 
text for preservation, that provides the additional details. 

75 All translations of Iamata tales are mine. I have attempted in my translations to 
preserve the simplicity and structure of the original wherever possible. It is unusual for 
this inscription to use elegant constructions; these in fact indicate a change of source and 
need to stand out even in translation. Square brackets indicate translation of restored 
text. 

?^This dedication is in a simple verse form, two hexameters and a pentameter, a 
strong indication of "professional" composition and construction of the votive by an 
artisan. 

25See discussion of oral tradition below, sect. 2.3. 
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of an older votive in combination with a newer narrative “frame.” Tale 
A 15 from the Iamata: 


“Eouddixos Aappaxnvos &xoaviys tot ampatoc. tottov éyxabet/Sovta 
tdoato xal exeArjoavo tEeA@évta Alov éveyxetv elg tò / lagóv ónóocov 
dStvaito uéyvotov: Ô ÔÈ tòu 10d tot óBáxou xs(ue-//vov fivixe. vac.?6 


Hermodikos of Lampsacus, paralyzed of body. When he was sleeping 
here, he was healed and ordered, when he went out, to carry into the 
sanctuary the biggest stone that he could. He brought the one which lies 
in front of the Abaton. 


The other version of this tale differs in style, manner of treatment, 
persons involved, and the nature and extent of Hermodikos' condition: 


"Eouóóv«[oc  Aajiox]nvóc./ orc àgerňs [naoóBewyu]', 'AoxAnmá, / 
16v6e &vé[8nxa x]évoov dered—/pevoc, xàowv ópav] $aveoóv, / Sipe oñs 
téyvys: zoly yàg / atic elc xégac &Oetv / ody te téxvwv xetpa / voboov 
tio otuysgas / Évrvoc bv ovfjQos xei-/oGv te dxoatis: où Sf, / Maudy, 
metods ue Goacban / tévde, &vooov Óvtyew. /27 


Hermodikos of Lampsacus. As an example of your power, Asklepios, I 
have put up this rock which I had lifted up, manifest for all to see, an 
evidence of your art. For before coming under your hands and those of 
your children I was stricken by a wretched illness, having an abscess in 
my chest, and being paralyzed in my hands. But you, Paian, by ordering 
me to lift up this rock, made me live free from disease.?8 


Frankel dated this stele to the 3rd or early 2nd c. BCE, but noted an 
inconsistent effort to use older style letter-forms.?? This inclined him to 
view the inscription as an imitation or replacement of an earlier one. 
Whether it is a renovation or a later attempt to provide physical corrob- 
oration of Iamata tales, the differences in detail between the two ver- 
sions are puzzling. If, however, both are regarded as reflections of a 
tradition at different stages, it becomes easier to understand the ver- 
sions and to suggest a possible original object upon which they “com- 
ment”—a large, unshaped stone, with a short inscription recording the 


26 IG IV? 1, 121, 11.107—10. 

27W. Frünkel, ed., Inscriptiones Epidauri = IG IV! (Berlin 1902) no. 954, 232-33. 
?8]rans. Edelstein, Asclepius I, 246—47. 

7? Fránkel (note 27 above) 232. 
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man's name and home state.?? In this case, it is the alternative stele that 
may represent a further elaboration of the tradition. As in Kleo’s case, a 
narrative frame could have arisen to accompany the original text of an 
object dedicated by a suppliant to the sanctuary, later incorporated with 
the original information and transferred to stelai form. 

These framing narratives could come about in several ways. The 
two most important factors in their development seem to be pictorial 
material from the votives, and oral traditions,?! elaborated over a num- 
ber of years and attached to particular votives due to their antiquity or 
original locations within the sanctuary. 


2.1 Pictorial Material 

The majority of two-dimensional pictorial votives that survive 
from antiquity are actually stone reliefs, although the flat wooden pi- 
nax, plastered over and painted, was the more common form of dedica- 
tion.?? In addition to these, three—dimensional votives, such as pottery, 
small figurines, or representations of the afflicted body—part were nu- 
merous. In the latter case, the votive was less likely to contain narra- 
tive, although brief notations of names and home towns were common; 
in addition to which, the very shape of the votive itself conveyed infor- 
mation, e.g., eye problem, hand problem, etc. In this original format, 
the pictorial element completed the text, but with the transfer of the 
inscription, a good part of the original information could be lost. In the 
case of Kleo’s tale, many of the details added to her text by the narra- 
tive frame may reflect an attempt to retain as much information as 
possible from her original votive. The details supplied suggest a picture 
of a woman and a boy, possibly originally dedicated long after her suc- 
cessful incubation had resulted in the child.33 The combination of “five 
years” in her original text with such a picture could, through the “rip- 
ening” process of oral transmission, generate a tale that reflects the 
longing for miracle on the part of the desperate people who came to the 
sanctuary. 


30Qn the possible simple “original” votive, see LiDonnici (note 1 above) 220-23. 

?!In many cases these two factors interact in the development of a tale and cannot 
be separated into neat categories. 

32See discussion in LiDonnici (note 1 above) 134-53. 2 

33 As also the mother in Tale B 19, who dedicated her votive after five children had 
been born. 
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2.2 Artisan Activity 

Most people were not equipped to create their own pictorial or 
sculptural votives; many of them were also probably unable to compose 
their own narrative inscriptions or even to write.?^ There is evidence in 
several places in the Iamata that votives were created and sold by vari- 
ous artisans, who were also the composers of the texts which survive. 
In these cases, the narrative of the inscription can reflect the interplay 
between pictorial material, the artisan’s available “stock,” the tastes 
and desires of the suppliant, and the artisan’s compositional quirks and 
abilities. 

Tales B 8 and B 9 strongly suggest the influence on the text of an 
artisan’s stock and of his compositional activity: 


KX&vóvag Gmpoiog ô todcs o8eigas: obtog x[An]/6Óóc tL xójuxoAv 
Pbeliglav èv tH. oóuau [E]xov ddixduevos £vexó[0ev-]/8e xal Sere 
Swev- &8óxet abtdév viv 6 Beds tydtoac xal yuuvov xa-/vaovácac óp80v 
o&o[o]t tivil tobs HOeigas and tod odpatos dxoxa—/Oalgew~ &péoas St 
v[c]vouévag & tot Bárou yis £EnX0s. // — vac.— 35 


Aytoteatos xehadacs [&]kyoc: obtos &yousmviats ovvexóusvoc re / top 
xóvov Tas «epoAó[c], ws &v vàv &Patwr syéveto, xa00xvoos xal év[d—-]/ 
mvuov elóe- £6óxev odtbvóv 6 Bed tkodpevos tò tas xeoaXàc SAyos 6o-/ 
0óv dothoas yupvov nayxeatlou xoopoAàv SbGEaL- &áuépac 58 yevn—/ 
Beloas dyis EERO xal ob età moby xoóvov và Népea évixace // xay- 
xoatLov. vac. 


Kleinatas of Thebes, the man with lice. This man, having a great multi- 
tude of lice on his body came and slept here, and he sees a vision. It 
seemed to him the god stripped him and, standing him up straight, naked, 
cleared the lice from his body with a broom. When day came he left the 
Abaton healthy. 


Hagestratos, headache. This man was afflicted with sleeplessness on ac- 
count of the distress in his head. When he came into the Abaton, he fell 
asleep and saw a dream. It seemed to him the god had cured the pain in his 


*^On the issue of literacy, see Eric Havelock, especially The Literate Revolution in 
Greece and Its Cultural Consequences (Princeton 1982); J. Goody, ed., Literacy in Tradi- 
tional Societies (New York and Cambridge 1968); William V. Harris, Ancient Literacy 
(Cambridge, MA 1989); and particularly, Rosalind Thomas, Oral Tradition and Written 
Record in Classical Athens (Cambridge 1989). 

55 IG IV? 1, 122, 11.45—49. 

36IG IV? 1, 122, 11.50—55. 
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head and then stood him up straight, naked, and taught him the stance 
from the pankration. When day came he left healthy and not a long time 
after won the pankration at Nemea. 


Both tales contain the motif of the god standing the patient up 
straight, naked, as well as an unusual pattern of language.?" In the case 
of B 8, the fit of the details of the story with the man's ailment, an 
infestation of body lice, is very good. The accompanying pictorial im- 
age of an upright naked man, with the god nearby, perhaps holding a 
stick (broom handle), is easy to imagine. B 9, however, is a tale of 
headache. The fit here between the stated actions of the god and the 
man's original complaint is so poor that the composer must gloss over 
the cure of the head pain and insert explanation about the pankration at 
Nemea to account for the god's act of standing Hagestratos up straight 
and naked— he is teaching him an athletic move.38 

If we ask what picture could have suggested this detail, then "the 
image of an upright naked man, with the god nearby, perhaps holding a 
stick" (possibly interpreted as javelin or spear in this case), just as in 
the previous tale, seems indicated. The artisan's cleverness is shown by 
the introduction of athletics —a context in which nudity for men is nor- 
mal and to be expected. It is tempting to suggest that the dedication was 
chosen by Hagestratos from a pre-existing stock of pre-painted or 
possibly mold—made votives, for some reason other than how well it 
illustrated the experience (if any) that he had had. A "sale" or dis- 
counted pinax or terracotta may lie behind this peculiar narrative, chal- 


37One of the first indications of artisan composition I encountered in the Iamata 
was the regular occurrence of several linguistic formulas, particularly for incubation, 
dream and closure. With these formulas, regular grammatical constructions also occur. 
Though there are plenty of exceptions and no hard—and—fast rules of Jamata—grammar, 
etc., this pair of tales, thematically related and consecutively located, also share a gram- 
matical preference which does not recur elsewhere. They employ the accusative pronoun 
aùtóv and a number of participles leading into a final infinitive before closing, as opposed 
to a dative pronoun and a series of infinitives. They also share a tendency to nor use the 
other common formulas for incubation or closing, etc., and to substitute words or forms 
not used elsewhere in the corpus. For a detailed discussion of the various linguistic 
patterns in the text and of this pair in particular, see LiDonnici (note | above) ch. 4, 154— 
204. 

38 Cf. also Tales A 12, 13 and 14, another grouping that strongly suggests an artisan's 
individual linguistic style and readily available stock of votives, in this case, hands. For 
discussion see LiDonnici (note 1 above) 3—7, 175-77. 
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lenging the artisan who created or sold it to do his best to harmonize 
text and picture. 


2.3 Oral Traditions?? 

There are two (sometimes overlapping) general types of oral tales 
or groups in the corpus: tales that are completely oral in origin (except 
for names), and inscribed or text-votive tales that have gained new 
information or even companion tales from an oral “commentary” later 
preserved by inscription.49 

Tales which lack suppliants’ names and home towns occur in the 
corpus infrequently,*! and almost always show signs of oral composi- 
tion or transmission. For example, Tale A 3: 


Avie tobs tas xnoóc 6axviAovc dxpateic Eywv xtv / &vóc àplxeto xol 
tov O0góv lxévac- Gemodv 8 tobs èv tà lagóx / nívaxag &níoce tois 
lapaow xal $xoóovos tà &uyoáuuo-/[r]a. &yxaBeó5ov 58 Sev el5e- 


The different disciplines use this term in individual ways. Among classicists, the 
term "oral tradition" refers to the tradition of oral composition; see refs. in Albert Lord, 
The Singer of Tales, HSCL 24 (Cambridge, MA 1960); W. E. McLeod, “Oral Bards at 
Delphi," TAPA 92 (1961) 317-25. Anthropologists use the term more in reference to oral 
history, emphasizing the transmission of details and traditions from one generation to the 
next; see J. Vansina, Oral Tradition as History (Madison 1985); Ruth Finnegan, Oral 
Poetry: Its Nature, Significance and Cultural Context (New York and Cambridge 1977). 
The use of the term in New Testament studies encompasses both, and the conditions of an 
oral tradition circulating within a generally literate society are helpful for understanding 
the Iamata’s development; see especially R. Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, 
trans. J. Marsh (New York 1963); B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript. Oral Tradi- 
tion and Written Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (Uppsala 
1961); B. Gerbardsson, The Gospel Tradition (Lund 1986); W. Kelber, The Oral and Writ- 
ten Gospel: The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, 
Paul and Q (Philadelphia 1983); William O. Walker, ed., The Relationships Among the 
Gospels: An Interdisciplinary Approach (San Antonio 1978). Psychological studies of 
rumor transmission are also interesting in this area, though their conclusions should be 
applied to antiquity with caution; see G. Allport and L. Postman, The Psychology of 
Rumor (New York 1965); E. Abel, "The Psychology of Memory and Rumor Transmission 
and Their Bearing on Theories of Oral Transmission in Early Christianity" Journal of 
Religion 51 (1971) 270—81. 

40Oral activity explains groups or pairs of tales which are similar thematically, but 
different linguistically, as opposed to the artisan-composed groups (such as B 8 and 9, 
above) which may differ in content, but share patterns of language and vocabulary. 

“Tales A 3, 5, 9, 10, 14, 17. Of unbroken tales on B, 6 and 7 are apparently “name- 
less," as are C 1 and 22. It is a lot harder to explain a tale with no name than it is to explain 
a name with no tale-—that is, narrative unconnected with a personal dedication is, in my 
view, more unusual in the Iamata than votives cairying the name but without narrative. 
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&56xer ÜxÓ tõ vadx GoteayaAlCov—/[t]ocg abtod xal uéAXovvoc BóXXew 
ta. &tovoaryáXon, exipavévta / [1]óv Gedv Epadtobar Exl t&v yjoa xal 
éxtetval du tobs Saxti(h)/hous:- óc ô’ é&xoBatn, Soxsiv ovyxdprpac viv 
Xüoa xa0' fva éxtetverv / vv Saxtidkwv: Excel ôè náviac tEevOivan, 
£nepovijv viv tov Oeóv, / el Ev. Gottotnool toig éxryodppaor toig él tõu 
Tivaxwv tav / «avà tO legdv, abtdc 8 ôv ddpev. “Sti tolvuv Euseoo8ev 
ànioteig / aùtofi]s obx gotiow éslotois, td Aouxóv Eotw tot,” Pdpsev, 
“Amvotos / Sv[opa].” àágégac 5é yevouévag yis &EnAOE. ^ 


Aman who was paralyzed in all his fingers except one came as a suppliant 
to the god. When he was looking at the plaques in the sanctuary, he didn't 
believe in the cures and was somewhat disparaging of the inscriptions. 
Sleeping here, he saw a vision. It seemed he was playing the knuck- 
lebones below the temple, and as he was about to throw them, the god 
appeared, sprang on his hand and stretched out the fingers. When the god 
moved off, the man seemed to bend his hand and stretch out his fingers 
one by one. When he had straightened them all, the god asked him if he 
would still disbelieve the inscriptions on the plaques around the sanctuary 
and he answered no. "Therefore, since you doubted them before, though 
they were not unbelievable, from now on,” he said, “your name shall be 
*Unbeliever'" When day came he left healthy. 


While it is possible that the name is deliberately omitted to harmo- 
nize with the content, oral influence is indicated by the narrative form 
of the beginning and the folk-tale motif of the renaming of the man. 
Most of the details, especially the re-naming and the man's scoffing 
attitude, are non-pictorial and, unless they had been actually inscribed 
as part of the dedication, are unlikely to have been inspired by the form 
or picture of the votive itself. In addition to this, the wording of the text 
indicates that at some point in its transmission a stonecutter may have 
been working from a mental or oral, rather than a written, model. 

Oral traditions can develop in order to explain unusual natural 
features or artistic works.^* In the case of Tale A 1, (Kleo) it is likely 


42 IG IV? 1, 121, 11.2233. 

43 Line 30: tp suvázov; line 31: legóv. Elsewhere in the Iamata, this word always 
appears as the Doric lagóv, as also in this tale line 23. It is possible that this is due to 
homophony, and may reflect a person inscribing "fresh" text without a model, therefore 
making the mistake, possibly supplying leoóv from his own native dialect possibly an 
Attic or other itinerant craftsman, as Burford suggests (note 17 above) 109-18 and Appen- 
dix 2. 

“J. Vansina (note 39 above) 10 suggests that medieval legends of Pope Joan arose 
to account for the presence in Rome of an ancient statue of a woman seated upon what 
looked to later eyes like the papal sedia gestiatoria. 
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that an oral tradition elaborated on both the pictorial and inscribed 
material in her votive, notable for either its prominence or antiquity. In 
other cases, tales seem to have been inspired by existing inscriptions 
and votives.^5 In particular, Tales A 16 and A 17 seem to be related by 
visual imagery rather than narrative content: 


Nixévoe yrds. toútov xabypévov nals tis 0xao tov oxíxova de—/16- 
Eas Epevye. ó 5t &ovàc tôlwxe xal x tottou vyts éyéveto. / vac.*6 


àvio Séutudov 140y td $c. obtos tov Tot xoóóc 6GxvuXov Ü—/1ó 
tov &yolou ÉX«eoc Sewv@s Siaxelpevoc peBdpega td vov Oe—//gamdv- 
tov tEeveryGels emt ESoduatds tivos xa&iGe- Uxvovu 6 viv / kaflóvvog èv 
tottawr óo&xov £x tot dBétou gexOav tov SaxtvdAov / lácavo và yAdo- 
oat xai todto moujoas eic tò SPatov avexmonoe / xw. tEeyeQGels 6 
as fic byujs, Epa Swe Weiv, Soxsiv veavic—/xov ebxpent tap poodev Ext 
1óv SGutudov Exurijv paopoaxov.//47 


Nikanor, lame. When he was sitting down, being awake, some boy 
' grabbed his crutch and ran away. Getting up he ran after him and from this 
he became healthy. 


A man’s toe was healed by a snake. He was in a terrible condition from a 
malignant ulceration on his toe. During the day he was carried out of the 
Abaton by the servants and was sitting on a seat. He fell asleep there, and 
then a snake came out of the Abaton and healed the toe with its tongue; 
and when it had done this it went back into the Abaton again. When the 
man woke up, he was healthy and he said he had seen a vision: it seemed 
to him that a good-looking young man had sprinkled a drug over his toe. 


These tales are linguistically unlike each other, particularly with regard 
to their manner of opening, level of detail, and use of formulas. The 
shared thematic elements (boy, daytime, outdoor location, sitting up) 
are pictorial, while the elements which differ are not, apart from the 
snake. These details, appearing on a text-and-pictorial votive dedi- 
cated by Nikanor,^? might easily have suggested nearly every feature of 
an originally oral A 17. The oral origin of A 17 is further suggested by its 
greater amount of detail and fantastic elements. This accords with 


45 Other tales that show a similar relationship: A 1 (internally); A 1 and A 2; B 1 and 
B 3 (less likely). 

461G IV? 1, 121, 11.111—12. 

*7 IG IV? 1, 121, 11.113—19. 

48 Possibly a bench was the votive—many of the semi-circular exedrai which line 
most of the paths in the sanctuary were votive gifts and some were inscribed, though not 
with narrative; see R. Tomlinson, Epidauros (Austin 1983) 71-72. 
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Rudolph Bultmann’s view that developing oral traditions tend to elabo- 
rate rather than eliminate details, implying that, in general, simpler 
versions reflect earlier stages in a tradition.*? This suggestion seems to 
be reflected in the Iamata in the only two tales for which we have actual 
versions, A 159 and A 15, where secondary material does seem to elabo- 
rate on simpler texts or traditions. 


3. PATTERNS OF ARRANGEMENT 


Inconsistencies in the preserved lamata inscriptions and their 
various patterns of arrangement of tales suggest a number of episodes 
of collection, and the use of previously-collected source groups to 
make up the larger inscriptions. These earlier grouped sources, being 
collected and/or redacted at a single time may share editorial prefer- 
ence, preserve the activities of the same artisans, and reflect the same 
current oral traditions. Some of them may have shared thematic mate- 
rial, such as a stele of surgical cures; some may have shared an original 
location, such as a small stele collected from one specific statue or 
place in the sanctuary. Sometimes the grouping of tales may have con- 
tributed more to the narrative impact than the sum of each individual 
tale would separately. 

The tales on Stele A fall into three noticeable groups: 1-10, 11-17, 
and 18—20. The indications are physical,*! thematic, and linguistic. 

Tales A 1-10 communicate a very specific message about the god. 
Cures occur in unexpected, counter-intuitive ways. These tales leave 
no doubt in the reader's mind that Asklepios operated in an unex- 
pected, majestic way, not in the manner of doctors but like a god; 
and that if one approached him properly, he would be kind and would 
give healing. This “version” of "Asklepios theology” is not common 
throughout the corpus, and is in fact in tension with Tales 1—5 of Stele B, 


Bultmann (note 39 above) 241—42. See also Abel (note 39 above) 279. 

So Regarding the votive text and the associated narrative separately. 

5! Lines 1-89 (Tales 1-10) have an average of 50 letters per line. The tales are run 
together without skipped lines and large vacats; though there are two strange marginal 
indicator bars before and after Tale A 8 (to me indicating an even earlier form of the 
inscription preserved on the intermediate A 1—10 stele). Lines 90—119 (Tales 11—17) also 
have ca. 50 characters per line, leave very large vacats in order to begin cach new tale at 
the left “margin.” Lines 120—26 (Tales 18-20) have 57-66 characters per line and use small 
vacats between tales without skipping to the next margin. 
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which de-centralize Asklepios' activity and seem deliberately frighten- 
ing or gruesome.?? 

While the second two groups on Stele A do not show such a clear- 
cut theological program, the previous grouping of at least A 11—17 is 
evident from thematic preferences and linguistic style. A 1—10 are rela- 
tively longer and more elaborate than the rest of the tales on Stele A. 
This group uses &pwwv for dream; éyxataxowdw for incubation; and 
likes the phrase txétis doixeto.>3 A 11-17 avoids this phrase and uses 
évisviov for dream, and éyxa8evdo for incubation (where it appears). 
Thematically, the group A 11-17 is more concerned with objects than 
with the miraculous. Tales A 18—20 are extremely brief and so different 
thematically that they do not show much linguistic similarity; it is possi- 
ble that these three were still “loose” at the time of stele—inscription 
and were added in to fill up the empty space which may have been left at 
the bottom of the slab after the accommodation of the two pre—col- 
lected groups. 

Another group that shows signs of theological redaction and pos- 
sibly of pre—collection is 1-5 on Stele B. Here the concern seems to be 
with "action at a distance," cures (or afflictions) that occur outside of 
Epidauros.™ In addition to this theme, the tales are much more “grisly” 
than the rest of the Iamata.55 Neither distance nor gore is likely to be 
due to a shared pictorial influence, since without labels neither feature 
would be clear on a pinax or relief. In addition, although some tales 
share linguistic features, the absence of standard formulas makes it 
unlikely that the resemblance of these five tales is due only to artisan 
composition. The best explanation is deliberate selection of tales occur- 
ring at a distance, for the purpose of subtly communicating the idea that 
Epidaurian Asklepios’ power and influence were free—ranging—an- 


532Not every episode of collection had such a specific theological impact; note 
however that Stelai A, B, and C all do begin with clearly "programmatic" groupings. 

533 Exceptions: Tale A 4 uses Spi with évisvov in a possibly pejorative context; 
Tale A 1 uses &yxaxaxowiáo in Kleo's dedication portion, but the narrative "frame" uses 
Eyxa0g6o. 

sB 1: Lacedaimon (mother at Epidauros); B 2: Hermon stricken by Asklepios 
after returning to Thasos; B 3: malpractice at the Asklepieion at Troizen; B 4: lost boy in 
Halieis (father at Epidauros); B 5: Sostrata on the way home to Pherai. 

55B 4 is not particularly grisly, but belongs with the group because of "action at a 
distance." B 7 is extremely grisly and linguistically resembles B 1—5; it may belong with 
this group though it is hard to explain the insertion of B 6. 
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other tension with A 1—10, which stresses the sanctuary location as well 
as a different message about the god.55 

The layout and internal patterns on Stele A indicate not only that 
three sources were used, but that they were copied directly, preserving 
their original layouts, vacats and line lengths. These three sources, 
then, may pre—date the second half of the fourth century, when our 
versions of the stelai were inscribed. Within these three groups are 
smaller patterns, which in turn may indicate an even earlier stage of 
pre—collection.5? This would leave at least three episodes of collection 
and possible redaction in the history of the corpus of tales. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


This survey of linguistic patterns and the arrangement of tales 
within the Iamata corpus has put forward several interwoven sets of 
explanations for the preserved phenomena. These suggest that the col- 
lection was formed rather than composed, in an ongoing, organic pro- 
cess of creation, addition, deletion and change, and that the preserved 
text is a "snapshot" of one moment in a haphazard, occasionally ran- 
dom, sometimes deliberate series of decisions and events. This living, 
dynamic process is continued every time an editor studies or emends 
the text.58 

The recognition, however, of this possible variety of sources intro- 
duces a separation between the texts as we have them and the minds 


*6Tales C 1—5 may also be a theologically programmatic group concerned, like A 1- 
10, with non+human modes of cure, instantaneous miracle and wide ranging power. How- 
ever, the poor condition of Stele C (which breaks off immediately after C 5) makes it 
dangerous to try to characterize this group. However, there is an indication that at least 
Tales C 3 and C 4 appeared together on some previous source tablet before transfer to the 
stele. The mason's error in line 21, inserting KoJXixoa- at the beginning of Amphim- 
nastos' tale, reflects not only that the tales were together but that they were in approxi- 
mately the same layout, since the vacats in lines 8 (where KoXAuxo&reux appears cor- 
rectly) and 21 are in approximately the same places in their horizontal lines, providing an 
easy snare for the eye. The practice of preserving original format layouts and line lengths 
is most clearly indicated for Stele A; sec note 42 above. 

57Pairs: A 1 and A 2; A 3 and A 4. These four were probably precollected and 
joined with A 5, the typical, brief daytime cure which often ends a stele (or group); A 6 
and 7 are probably not a pair but a single, two- part tale. 

58 For example, Herzog's contribution of several thematic and linguistic groupings 
via his restorations; see especially his versions of Tales C 6—20 (note 5 above) 26—34. 
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and thoughts of the people who dedicated them. In addition, the use of 
any one tale as representative of belief or practice of the sanctuary as a 
whole becomes dangerous. The inscription itself tells us that for many 
people, certain lamata were just not acceptable or believable; and even 
theologically—-redacted groups such as A 1—10 and B 1-5 express diver- 
gent conceptions of the god and are in tension. In the case of artisan— 
composed texts, inscribed onto purchased, "stock" objects, a further 
degree of separation should be recognized, but without negating the 
importance of the texts as religious documents. Most clearly in these 
cases, but probably for the others as well, the Iamata can best be re- 
garded as sources for hope and belief rather than actual sanctuary prac- 
tices and details. This does not mean that the activity at Epidauros was 
not intensely religious and felt to be so by all participants, but rather 
that the outside observer does not necessarily get a clear picture, 
through this source, of a unified and self-consistent belief system asso- 
ciated with Asklepios at one single time. The challenge of this collec- 
tion is to get beyond the patterns and circumstances of the text and, 
having resolved as many of these questions as possible, re-approach 
the corpus not as a theological, official monolith, but as the collected 
traces of the lives, hopes, and fears of ordinary people.5? 
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TWO PHILOSOPHIC BARBS 


I. NUMENIUS ON ARCESILAUS 


Numenius' opinion of the Academic sceptics was not high. Car- 
neades, while taking in others, remained unduped himself (4néywv 
tovsg Gddous attds Éuevev &veEandttos). Not so Arcesilaus (6 pù 
TECH tà ‘Agxeothdp): Exeivoc év ye xegveoxópevoc vij $aouábet 
tovs cuvyxogupaviudvtas EXa0gv gautdv mo@tov éEnmatynxds pÀ ġo- 
Ovar, nencioðar 8* àhnoñ elvai & Aéyer. . . .! What is this supposed to 
mean? Des Places translates “A circonvenir par ses sortiléges ses com- 
pagnons de frénésie, celui—ci ne se rendait pas compte qu’il se leurrait 
le premier en se croyant persuadé, sans l'avoir apprise par les sens, 
de la vérité de ses dires. . . ."? Clearly, this puts quite a strain on the 
Greek; other contortions apart, it places the infinitives in what seems to 
me an impossible relation to ¢Ennatnxds. The interpretation derives 
ultimately from Hirzel, who recognized, however, that the text was 
corrupt. He proposed deleting ut) jjo0ijvat, nexeioða 5é (paraphrasing 
the result as “er habe sich selber eingeredet Alles was er sage sei 
wahr"); but first he contrived to construe the text as it stood, with the 
remark “ich weiss nicht was bedeuten soll ‘er habe es sich selbst ein- 
geredet (sEnmatnxds) dass er nicht mit den Sinnen erfasst habe aber 
doch überzeugt sei was er sage sei wahr’.”3 No such difficulty for Bro- 
chard (“il nous semble fort simple"), rushing in where Hirzel feared to 
tread: "Arcésilas ne s'apercevait pas qu'il était persuadé, sans l'avoir 
appris par les sens, que ce qu'il disait était vrai.”4 Hence, last in line, 
des Places, commending Brochard's defence and undertaking the im- 
possible task of reconciliation with the Greek: he conscientiously re- 


! Numenius frag. 27 (737c—d) des Places (from x. ts tàv 'Axaónuauudbv xQóc 
IDátwva ĝaotáoews); the source is Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 14.8.3. The passage is not 
included in the recent source-book by A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic 
philosophers (Cambridge 1987). 

2This is the translation given in des Places’ recent edition (1987) of Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev. books 14—15 (Sources Chrétiennes 338); his translation in his edition of Nu- 
menius (1973) is identical except for omission of le premier. 

* Rudolf Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros Philosophischen Schriften T (1883) 
45, n. 1. 

*Victor Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs, 2nd ed. (1923) 126, n. 7. 
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fuses to gloss over éavtóv . . . 8Ennatnuds .. . wemeioOde with "qu'il 
était persuadé,” but substituting “qu’il se leurrait le premier en se 
croyant persuadé” does nothing to enhance the acceptability of either 
the grammar or the meaning.> 

We may restore intelligible Greek and apt sense by reading EnaQev 
for £Aa0ev. “He learnt to be unconscious of the fact that he had duped 
himself first, and to be convinced of the truth of his statements” 
(thereby ceasing to be a sceptic).5 Corruption to EAaOev éavtòv xoGtov 
éEnmatynxds was contextually easy, anticipating the contrast with Car- 
neades; it is only the continuation that shows that it will not do. 


II. CICERO ON EPICURUS 


Cicero’s Cotta, Academic sceptic that he is, has an equally low 
opinion of Epicurus. “... Epicurus Aristotelem vexarit contumelio- 
sissime, Phaedoni Socratico turpissime maledixerit, Metrodori sodalis 
sui fratrem Timocraten, quia nescioquid in philosophia dissentiret, totis 
voluminibus conciderit, in Democritum ipsum, quem secutus est, fuerit 
ingratus, Nausiphanem, magistrum suum, a quo nihil didicerat, tam 
male acceperit" (de Nat. Deor. 1.93). What is Epicurus here said to have 
learned from Nausiphanes? Nothing, according to the paradosis. nihil is 
defended by Pease, following Mayor, as a “sarcastic statement of Epi- 
curus’s own claim”; but if that is tenable grammatically (wouldn’t it 
require didicisset?), it is rhetorically inept, quite out of line with its 


5Mras, for his part, considerately offering help in his apparatus, distanced himself 
still further both from the Greek and from the context: “sein Irrtum war seine Anschau- 
ung, dass die Richtigkeit seiner Meinungen nicht auf den Sinneswahrnehmungen beruhe, 
sondern auf der . . . subjectiven Überzeugung" (Eusebius Werke VIII, ed. Karl Mras, 
2nd ed. [rev. Ed. des Places, Berlin 1982-83] ii 282). 

S$Uncannily echoed by P. Couissin (on Carneades): "Was Carneades the dupe of 
his own theory? . . . [D]id he end up by believing it himself . . . ?" ("Le Stoicisme de la 
Nouvelle Académie," Revue d'histoire de la philosophie 3 [1929], transl. Jennifer Barnes 
and M. F Burnyeat in The Skeptical Tradition, ed. Myles Burnyeat, 50). For brief but 
penetrating discussion of the philosophical issues, and the problem of maintaining scepti- 
cal positions *without eo ipso compromising them," see Long and Sedley (note 1 above) 
I 446-48. Numenius was earlier concerned to discredit Arcesilaus as an Academic (Eu- 
seb. Praep. Ev. 14.6.5—6: frag. 25.65ff. des Places, Long & Sedley 68F). For the tradition 
that he was really a dogmatist see esp. Sext. Emp., Pyrrh. Hyp. 1.234, $aolv Sti xatà uiv 
tò xoóxetoov IToood veto &paívevo elvar, xarà St vijv GArjGerav Soypatinds Åv; cf. Cic., 
Acad, 2.148, Carneades’ reported view that the sage opinaturum . . . sed ita ut intellegat 
se opinari. : 
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earlier counterparts in the sentence and with the style as a whole.’ All 
other editors accept the old conjecture non nihil (dett., Pearce), “quite a 
lot.” But it is as rhetoric that that too is deficient; a climax should be less 
feeble. We want the clause to say not that the ingrate owed something 
to his teacher, but that he owed everything to his teacher: not non nihil 
but nihil non.? 


M. W. HASLAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


7Pease compares the “sarcastic utterance” about the Academic sceptic Philo at 
1.17 (“ambo enim" inquit adridens “ab eodem Philone nihil scire didicistis"), but the 
comparison only points up the difference, since there (i) the utterance is not sarcastic, and 
(ii) it has adridens to signal that it is a joke. 

*Cf. Mayor ad loc.: “Nothing could be more inane than non nihil, which adds 
nothing to magistrum, and in fact rather suggests an excuse for the slighting terms in 
which Ep. speaks of his master." 

?] am grateful to Otto Skutsch for commenting on this suggestion when it first 
occurred to me, and should record that he did not find it immediately cogent: "Do you 
really think that Cicero would say that Epicurus learned everything from the, after all, 
fairly obscure Nausiphanes?" I answer No, but why should he not have Cotta say it? And 
Nausiphanes' obscurity only sharpens the barb: Epicurus got even his Democritus at 
second hand (cf. 1.73; for the general biographical context cf. esp. Diog. Laert. 10.13, 14; 
Nausiphanes will of course have been more obscure to Cicero's readers than to his 
source). 
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NAMING THE STARS AT GEORGICS 1.137-38 
AND FASTI 5.163-82 


At Georgics 1.137-38 Vergil tells how sailors first gave names to 
the stars, for example the Pleiades, the Hyades, and Arctos the daugh- 
ter of Lycaon: 


nauita tum stellis numeros et nomina fecit 
Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 


Forbiger suggested that line 138 may be borrowed from a lost Greek 
model that read [TTAniddac 0' 'Yáóag te, xAvvi[v te Avxáovoc Aoxvov. 
Thomas recommends caution, saying that Vergilian lines that look 
Greek often represent “conflation rather than mere transliteration” of 
models. He explains that the first half of Vergil’s line is taken from Iliad 
18.486, TTAnuddac 6’ “Yd5ac te, the second half, from Callimachus, 
Hymn 1.41, which ends Avxaoving &gxto.o.! This is correct, but not a 
full explanation of Vergil's line. Vergil does not simply combine a half- 
line of Homer and a half-line of Callimachus; his lines 137—38.allude to 
and build upon the full sentence at Iliad 18.486—89, the allusion to and 
explanation of Iliad 18.487 in Aratus, Phaenomena 27, and the line-end 
from Callimachus. By “allusion” I mean what Thomas calls “refer- 
ence," the use of elements from earlier texts in such a way as to suggest 
"that his reader be 'sent back' to them, consulting them through mem- 
ory or physically, and that he then return and apply his observation to 
the Virgilian text."? Consultation of the lines in Homer and Aratus 
shows that Vergil is alluding to passages that suggest etymologizing of 
the name of a constellation. Attention to the style and substance of 
Georgics 1.137—38 reveals that they too use the language of poetic ety- 
mologizing, to suggest derivations for two other constellation-names 
widely debated in antiquity, one of them by Cicero, his freedman Tiro, 
and Ovid. The Ovidian treatment is particularly significant, for Ovid 


! Richard E. Thomas, Virgil: Georgics, 2 vols. (Cambridge 1988) on 138, drawing 
upon his discussion in “ Virgil’s Georgics and the Art of Reference," HSCP 90 (1986) 193— 
94. See too now Joseph Farrell, Vergil's "Georgics" and the Traditions of Ancient Epic: 
The Art of Allusion in Literary History (Oxford 1991) 214—16, who argues for Vergilian 
allusion to Hes. WD 615, which begins IDAnuáóeg 0' "YóÓec te. 

"Thomas, HSCP (note 1 above) 171-98, quotation from 172, n. 8. 
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seems in the Fasti to acknowledge and comment on the etymologizing I 
shall suggest is taking place in Georgics 1.137-38. My goals in this paper 
are, first, to elucidate this passage from the Georgics, second, to dem- 
onstrate the importance of recognizing the typical features of etymo- 
logical wordplay in poets like Vergil, and third, to cast light on Ovid's 
method of etymologizing, and his tendency to comment on Vergil.? 
Iliad 18.486—89 is from the description of the shield of Achilles: 


IDajiáóag 0' Yáðaç te tó te o0évoc 'Qoíovoc 
‘Agxtdv 0’, Hv xal 'AgaEav En(xXrnotv xoXéovow, 
ÄT adtod oteédetar xal T 'Go(ova ĝoxeúst, 
oln ô’ &uuooóg oti Moetoðv ’Qxeavoto. 


Homer mentions four constellations: the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, 
and Arctos. Vergil’s line names the first, second, and fourth of these. 
Though he uses the Callimachean line—end to describe Arctos, his ac- 
cusative Arcton precisely matches the first word of Iliad 18.487, Aox- 
tov, while Callimachus has the genitive &@xtoto. In Homer Arctos is 
provided with an alternate name, Apata, ‘Wagon’. The language of line 
487, “which they also call by the additional name (&xíxAnotc) ‘wagon’,” 
is of the type often used throughout Greek and Latin literature, but 
especially in Alexandrian and Augustan poets, for significant names 
and poetic etymologizing.^ In the Iliad the word &n(xAnoi is twice used 
with words etymologized either in the same passage or elsewhere in the 
poem.5 Homer does not give or allude to the etymology of Ayaka ei- 
ther here or at Odyssey 5.273 (which is identical to Iliad 18.487). Aratus, 
however, repeats three words from Iliad 18.487 when he alludes to the 


3I am preparing a monograph that will feature an annotated catalogue of over 400 
examples of etymological wordplay in Vergil, with an introduction discussing the typical 
features, poetic function, and debt to the Alexandrian tradition of Vergil's etymological 
wordplay. 

*Cf. S. Shechter, "The Aition and Virgil’s Georgics,” TAPA 105 (1975) 346-91, J. 
O'Hara, Death and the Optimistic Prophecy in Vergil's "Aeneid" (Princeton 1990) 21, and 
L. Rank, Etymologiseering en Verwante Versch(jnselen bij Homerus (Assen 1951) 136—43. 
Robert Maltby, in “Etymologizing in Tibullus: Some Problems of Methodology,” a 1989 
lecture at Wesleyan and other American universities, stressed the use of the word nomen 
to call attention to etymologizing. 

57]. 7.13818. explains why Areithoos is called “club~man,” and at 22.506, énlxdAnoiw 
is used of the name Astyanax, the etymology of which ("protector of the city") is ex- 
plained at 7]. 6.402—3. C£. Rank (note 4 above) 138, who notes too the use of the word at 
Hes. Theog. 207—9 and Hom. Hy. Apollo 385—87, where, respectively, the etymologies of 
the names "Titan" and "Telephousios" are given. 
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derivation of ‘Apata from the word &ua at Phaenomena 27: ‘Agxtor 
ua vooxóoo- tò 81] xaXéovvai Apata, “the Bears roll along together 
(&yo), so they are also called the Wagons (Auatat).” Aratus is com- 
menting upon the Homeric line. Vergil elsewhere shows awareness of 
another borrowing in Aratus from Iliad 18.486—89,9 and so can be ex- 
pected to have known the connection between Phaenomena 27 and the 
Iliad. Thus Vergil's primary model for Georgics 1.137—38 uses language 
generally associated with etymologizing, and served as the model for a 
Hellenistic poet who provides an explicit etymology. 

In Vergil too references to naming, the "truth" of names, changes 
of names, or simply the fact that a name is a name are often "signposts" 
calling attention to etymological play? At Georgics 1.137—38, the words 
nomina fecit should therefore alert us to the possibility of etymological 
wordplay? As often, Servius is a key: his note on the Pleiades derives 
that name from the Greek word mAéw, ‘to sail’, because their rising in 
the Spring marked the beginning of the sailing season.? The name Hy- 
ades Servius derives from the Greek word tetv, ‘to rain’, because their 
rising in May marked the beginning of the Spring rains dangerous to 
sailors as to farmers.!? Twice in the Aeneid, at 1.744 and 3.516, Vergil 


$See Thomas (note 1 above) on Geo. 1.244—46 for those lines' allusion to and 
conflation of Il. 18.487—-89, Arat., Phaen. 45-48, and Cic., Arat. frag. 8. On Vergil and 
Aratus cf. also note 13 below. 

"For a list of passages from Vergil (with a few examples from Hellenistic poets, 
Ennius, and Lucretius) see O'Hara (note 4 above) 21, n. 26. 

8] refer here only to the notion of "naming" in these words, but see below for the 
rarity of the actual phrase nomina fecit, which seems to appear only in this passage of 
Vergil, and in Ovidian passages that clearly etymologize. 

9Servius on Geo. 1.138: PLEIADES . . . ortu suo primae navigationis tempus os- 
tendunt: unde graece pleiades dicuntur &xà tod nAÉégw, latine vergiliae a verni temporis 
significatione, quo oriuntur. Cf. A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum, 2 
vols. (Cambridge, Mass. 1958, repr. New York 1979) on 2.122 (p. 828): "their risings and 
settings were considered signs of the beginnings of Spring and Winter." Pease cites Isid., 
Etym. 371.13: Has (Pleiadas) Latini Vergilias dicunt a temporis significatione, quod est 
ver, quando exoriuntur. Nam occasu suo hiemem, ortu aestatem, primaeque tempus navi- 
gationis ostendunt. For the suggestion that Vergil plays in the Georgics on ver, Vergiliae, 
and his own name, see Edwin L. Brown, Numeri Vergiliani: Studies in "Eclogues" and 
“Georgics,” Coll. Latomus 63 (Brussels 1963) 112-13. 

10Servius on Geo. 1.138: hyades signum est in fronte tauri, quod ortu suo efficit 
pluvias, unde stellae ipsae hyades vocantur &nd toù betob, quas Latini suculas appel- 
laverunt. 

The link between the farmer's and the sailor's need to know astronomy is made 
explicit at Geo. 1.204—7: 
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uses the phrase pluuiasque Hyadas, in which, as Servius notes, the 
epithet pluuias is a gloss on the name Hyades.!! This is etymologizing of 
a type frequent in Vergil and other ancient authors, the well-known use 
of “modifiers that reflect the etymology of the word modified," to use 
the phrase from the title of McCartney’s 1927 article.!? At Georgics 
1.137-38, the reference to naming (nomina fecit), the description of who 


Praeterea tam sunt Arcturi sidera nobis 
Haedorumque dies seruandi et lucidus Anguis, 
quam quibus in patriam uentosa per aequora uectis 
Pontus et ostriferi fauces temptantur Abydi. 


Thomas (note 1 above) on 1.50 notes that Vergil, "particularly in the first book, closely 
links farming and navigation (204—7, 253—54, 303—4, 371—73, 429, 436, 456—57), and [that] 
the two share the same cultural status—they are the prime activities of post-Saturnian 
man... whose plight is V[ergil]’s chief concern." 

"Servius on Aen. 1.744: PLVVIASQVE HYADAS hyades stellae sunt in fronte 
tauri, quae quotiens nascuntur pluvias creant: unde et Graece $66ec dictae sunt xd tod 
bew, Latine suculae a suco, sic ergo ait "pluviasque hyades," ut “Plemyrium undosum" 
(Aen. 3.693). On the gloss in Aen. 1.744 and 3.516 cf. G. J. M. Bartelink, Etymologisering 
bij Vergilius, Mededelingen der Kon. Neder. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Deel 28, no. 3 
(Amsterdam 1965) 76—77. On Vergil's imitation of Homer in that whole repeated line 
(Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones), sec R. D. Brown, "The Homeric 
Background to a Vergilian Repetition (Aeneid 1.744 = 3.516)," AJP 111 (1990) 182—86. 

12E, S. McCartney, “Modifiers that Reflect the Etymology of the Word Modified, 
with Special Reference to Lucretius," CP 22 (1927) 184—200. Vergil's practice is discussed 
by B. Rehm, Das geographische Bild des alten Italiens in Vergils Aeneis, Philologus 
Suppl. Band 24, Heft 2 (1932), Sachregister s.v. “Etymologien”; C. J. Fordyce, P. Vergili 
Maronis Aeneidos Libri VII-VIII (Oxford 1977) on Aen. 7.684; R. D. Williams, P. Vergili 
Maronis Liber Quintus (Oxford 1960; reprinted Bristol 1981), on Aen. 5.2, with further 
references; David O. Ross, Jr., "Uriosque apertos: A Catullan Gloss," Mnem. 26 (1973) 
60—62; and O'Hara, “Etymological Wordplay in Apollonius of Rhodes, Aeneid 3 and 
Georgics 1," Phoenix 44 (1990) 370—76, and "Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius, and Neritos 
ardua at Aeneid 3.271," Vergilius 36 (1990) 31—34. 

C£. Geo. 17 alma Ceres (see Ross [note 13 below] 34); 175 tristisque lupini (cf. 
Adz and see Thomas [note 1 above] ad loc.); Aen. 1.298 nouae . . . Karthaginis (Servius 
ad loc.: Carthago . . . est lingua Poenorum nova civitas; see too Aen. 1.366, 522); 2.529 
ardens . . . Pyrrhus (cf. mugeds; see Servius ad loc.); 3.402 parua . . . Petelia (petilus = 
“thin,” "slender"); 3.693 Plemyrium undosum (xàxyuyuvolc = “rise of sea," “flood”); 
3.698 stagnantis Helori (Servius: Graeci stagna Edn dicunt); 3:703—5 arduus . . . Acragas 
(cf. &xoog); 4.247 Atlantis duri (cf. a + this); 4.268 claro . . . Olympo (Servius: Olympos 
quadi dhodopsms); 7.682 altum Praeneste (Servius: Cato dicit quia is locus montibus 
praestet); 7713 Tetricae horrentis (cf. taeter; Servius: mons asperrimus, unde tristes ho- 
mines tetricos dicimus); 71740 maliferae . . . Abellae (cf. “apple”); 8.663 exsultantis Sa- 
lios. 
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itis who did the naming (137 nauita), and other features of the lines to be 
discussed below, make them an equally clear example of etymologizing. 
Servius is right: Vergil is suggesting that sailors named these constella- 
tions because the Pleiades marked the beginning of the sailing season, 
and the Hyades the start of the rainy period of Spring. In addition to 
their appeal to the broad interest in poetic etymological wordplay in 
Vergil's time, Vergil's allusions to the derivations of these names also 
serve a broader thematic purpose, by making these two lines look for- 
ward to the weather signs of Georgics 1.252—514. Man's "discovery" of 
the kind of weather signs that will fill the second half of Book One is 
thus given a prominent place in Vergil's description of the coming of the 
age of Jupiter and the growth of the arts of civilization in Georgics 1.118— 
46.13 


13 More can also be said about the background and contextual suggestiveness of 
the third star in 137, claramque Lycaonis Arcton, but not with any certainty. I have noted 
that Vergil must have been aware of Aratus’ adaptation at Phaen. 27 and 45—48 of Il. 
18.486 —89. More broadly speaking, the Phaenomena lie in the background to Geo. 1.118— 
59 as the most famous Hellenistic source for the Golden Age or Race yielding to the 
Silver, and then the Bronze (Phaen. 96—136). In conflating Callimachus with Homer in 137, 
however, Vergil passes over Aratus' story of the origin of the Bears. After beginning the 
Phaenomena with a hymn to Zeus (1-18), Aratus in telling of the Bears does not connect 
them as Callimachus does with Lycaon's daughter Callisto, but says they were made into 
stars as recompense for nurturing the infant Zeus in Crete (30—35). Callimachus’ refer- 
ence to Auxaovínc &extoto is from his own Hymn to Zeus; he is the first extant poet to 
connect Callisto the bear and the constellation of the bear (G. R. McLennan, Callima- 
chus: Hymn to Zeus [Rome 1977] on H. 1.41, notes that Aeschylus' Callisto may have 
been a precedent). How much Callimachus said about Callisto elsewhere is uncertain. He 
seems to mention her in frag. 352Pf., and in the Coma, frag. 110.66, where Catullus 66.66 
has Callisto . . . Lycaoniae. Schol. A to Il. 18.487 says that Callimachus told the whole 
story, in a version similar to those of Ovid Fasti 2.153—92 and Met. 2.409—507: that after 
Zeus bedded Callisto, Hera turned her into a bear and set her up to be shot by Artemis, at 
which point Zeus intervened with the katasterism. But Pfeiffer (this is frag. 632) and 
Others have thought that the scholiast got the story from a handbook and not Callimachus. 
That Callimachus at least alludes to this myth in H. 1.41 is clear. Vergil, in the middle of bis 
“Theodicy,” or aition of the age of Jupiter, adapts II. 18.486 for the first half of line 137, but 
then for the second half of the line uses not Aratus' gentle explanation of the name, "the 
Bears," but the more violent version favored by Callimachus. Note that the two versions 
are in or near Hymns to Zeus. Vergil's reference to Callisto in 138 is followed immediately 
by the invention of hunting, first by nooses, then with dogs: tum laqueis captare feras et 
fallere visco Í inventum et magnos canibus circumdare saltus (139-40); these may sug- 
gest the hunting motif not in our Hellenistic fragments, but prominent in Ovid's two 
versions of the myth. David O. Ross, Jr., Vergil's Elements: Physics and Poetry in the 
‘Georgics’ (Princeton 1987) 81 notes the conflation of Homer and Callimachus in 137, and 
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The etymologies of the names of both the Pleiades and Hyades 
were contested in antiquity, and often discussed. For the Pleiades, the 
scholia to Aratus, Phaenomena 254-55 provide a whole catalogue of 
possible derivations; my list combines elements found in different tradi- 
tions of scholia, which I sort out in a footnote:!4 


1) that they are the daughters of Atlas and Pleione;!5 
2) that they are useful to many (ze(oow);!$ 


interprets the allusions to Achilles' shield and Lycaon as part of a persistent stress on 
violence in Geo. 1.118—46. If my necessarily tentative reconstruction of the chain of 
influence is correct, the choice of Callimachus' version rather than Aratus' makes this 
aspect of claramque Lycaonis Arcton all the more striking. Below I shall suggest that 
Ovid comments in the Fasti on Vergil's reference to the Hyades in 137-38; could Ovid's 
versions of the Callisto myth in the Fasti and Metamorphoses be in a sense expansions on 
Vergil's brief allusion to the myth? 

I am grateful to the anonymous reader for AJP for help on this topic. 

1^ Schol. ad Arat., Phaen. 254-55 (J. Martin, ed., Scholia in Aratum Vetera [Stutt- 
gart 1974] 202; cf. E. Maass, ed., Commentarium in Aratum Reliquiae [Berlin 1958] 
387): “Athavtos 68 xal TAniévng yeveodoyotvrat ITAeváóec, mag’ 6 xai Aéyovtar: 1| ènel 
wAetoow elor xoeuoóerc, tols ve x. éovoi xal yewoyovor: À Sti elg xeXe(ac uevauopdó0- 
cav tov 'Qo(ova peúyovoar: T] ad tod zxoAstv tx xeploðov xal ovjxAnooUv tov èv- 
uxvtóv. Martin believes that the similar scholia on Hes., Op. 383 and Apoll. Rh. 3.226 are 
derived from this note on Aratus. Two later manuscripts of the Aratus-scholia add a 
discussion of the Pleiades that includes the following (printed by Martin in an appendix at 
p. 548; cf. Maass p. 386): xaAotvtar ôè al ID.etáóec t ðvópatı tout@ dd IDeivnc tis 
&avtóv pnteds, 7| ad tot xeAeuóóac vevéoOat pevyotoas tov 'Qolova, À dd tod els 
TOME yonowetew (onuavitxal yàp xal Bégous xal axógov), À Sti xÀnotov dAdo 
X£ivtau ragà xà hardy yóvu xov EIepoéoc, 7| 6u xorjowiot elor tois 1X$ovow. The Scholia 
to Iliad 18.486 printed by Martin in an appendix at p. 552 and by Maass at p. 388 with the 
scholia to Aratus 254, from which he thinks they derive, present similar derivations. 

For more on the etymology of the name Pleiades cf. W. Gundel, "Pleiaden," RE 
21.2.2487--90, and Gundel, De stellarum appellatione et religione Romana (Giessen 1907) 
93-96. 

15Cf. Geo. 1.221 Atlantides. Servius Auctus on Geo. 1.138 mentions this explana- 
tion: pleiades dicuntur . . . vel quod Pliones et Atlantis filiae sint; cf. too Hyg., Astron. 
2.21, Val. Flacc. 2.67 Pleiones Hyadumque locis, Ovid, Fasti 5.83—84, Apollod.-3.10.1. 
Hyginus cites an "Alexander" as commenting on the names of both the Hyades and 
Pleiades: Alexander autem Hyades ait dictas, quod Hyantis et Boeotiae sint filiae; Plia- 
des autem, quod ex Plione Oceani et Atlante sint natae. This may be Alexander of 
Ephesus, author of a Phaenomena and perhaps a contemporary of Cicero (he is men- 
tioned at Att. 2.20.6 and 22.7). 

!6Others said that the name meant that they themselves were "many": cf. Brev. 
Expos. in Geo. 1.138: &zó tod zelovec; Isid., Etym. 3.71.13: Pliades a pluralitate dictae, 
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3) that they are useful to sailors (tois mAéovot); 

4) that they were metamorphosed into doves (xéAeiat) as they fled Orion; 
5) that they go around (rósi) in rotation; or 

6) that they lie near (sAynolov) to one another.!? 


Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1179-80 presents a long list of passages 
from epic (including Iliad 18.486), lyric, and tragedy in which, the 
speaker claims, poets play on the idea of the Pleiades or Peleiades as 
doves. By saying that it was a sailor (nauita; cf. toig xÀéovo in the 
scholia to Aratus) who named the Pleiades, Vergil argues for the deriva- 
tion from zÀéo. That the words nauita and Pleiadas begin consecutive 
lines helps the suggestion, for Vergil several times uses juxtaposition of 
words at the beginning or end of consecutive lines to suggest etymolo- 
gizing. Some examples are of obvious or even explicit wordplay, as at 
Aeneid 8.330—31: 


tum reges asperque immani corpore Thybris, 
a quo post Itali fluuium cognomine Thybrim.'8 


Others depend on a knowledge of ancient scholarly conjectures about 
the derivations of words, like the etymology of Pleiades suggested by 
nauita. Servius’ explanation of the perceived connection between the 
words arma and armenta lets us see the wordplay at Georgics 3.343—45: 


omnia secum 
armentarius Afer agit, tectumque laremque 
armaque Amyclaeumque canem Cressamque pharetram.1? 


At Aeneid 4.1-2, the perceived etymological connection between cura 
and fire (cura quod cor urit) underlies the juxtaposition of cura and igni 
at the end of consecutive lines: 


quia pluralitatem Graeci &x6 tov rÀsiotov appellant, De Nat. Rerum 26.6; Hyg. Fab. 
192, Astron. 2.21; Schol. Germ., Arat. 256. 

VU Cf, Hyg., Fab. 192. 

18 Another explicit etymology at line-ends: Aen. 5.122-23: Scyllaque Cloanthus/ 
caerulea, genus unde tibi, Romane Cluenti. 

19 Cf. Servius on Aen. 3.540: armenta dicta sunt quasi apta armis, and see Ross 
(note 13 above) 173—74. 
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at regina graui iamdudum saucia cura 
uulnus alit uenis et caeco carpitur igni.?? 


There are a number of other examples.?! So Georgics 1.137-38 combines 
two typical features of poetic etymologizing, the reference to naming 
and the juxtaposition at the start of consecutive lines of words con- 
nected in the etymological tradition. 

Jf Vergil is suggesting an etymology from xAéw for the Pleiades, it 
also becomes more interesting that he chose only the first, second, and 
fourth of the four constellations listed at Iliad 18.486—87. The third item, 
conspicuous by its absence for the reader who has been "sent back" by 
Vergil's allusion to the Iliad, was Orion, a key figure in the argument of 
those who claimed that the Pleiades were “doves” metamorphosed as 
they fled Orion, as the later discussion in Athenaeus shows. Vergil has 
(playfully, I think) suppressed evidence harmful to his case. 

Evidence for discussion of the etymology of the name Hyades is 
also extensive, and includes three of Vergil’s contemporaries: Cicero, 
his freedman Tiro, and Ovid, who seems to comment on Georgics 1.137— 


20 Cf. Servius on Aen. 1.208: cura dicta ab eo quod cor urat; on 4.1-2 see O. S. 
Due, “Zur Etymologisierung in der Aeneis," in Classica et Mediaevalia Francisco Blatto 
Septuagenario Dedicata (Gyldendal 1973) 270—79, and David O. Ross, Jr., Backgrounds 
to Augustan Poetry: Gallus, Elegy, and Rome (Cambridge 1975) 69, n. 1. 

21 Ecl. 3.109-10: et uitula tu dignus et hic, et quisquis amores | aut metuet dulcis 
aut experietur amaros (cf. the pun in amari iucundum est, si curetur ne quid insit amari 
cited in Rhet. Ad Her. 4.14.21 and Quint., Inst. Orat. 9.3.69); Aen. 1.367—68: mercatique 
solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, / taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo (cf. R. G. 
Austin, P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber Primus [Oxford 1971] ad loc., Bartelink [note 11 
above] 44, and now C. Weber, "Some Double Entendres in Ovid and Vergil," CP 85 [1990] 
209-14, who notes Vergil's tendency "to juxtapose related words vertically"); 3.226-27: 
Harpyiae et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas | diripiuntque dapes (cf. Apoll. Rhod., Arg. 
2.223: "Agztvuat otópatóç por ééapnátovovw &bobíiv, as well as Arg. 2.187-89, and see 
O'Hara, Phoenix [note 12 above] 371-72); 8.343—44: gelida monstrat sub rupe Luper- 
cal / Parrhasio dictum Panos de more Lycaei (cf. Bartelink [note 11 above] 50—51); 8.345— 
46: nec non et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti | testaturque locum et letum docet hospitis 
Argi (Bartelink [note 11 above] 42). Along with the Vergilian examples compare also these 
from Lucretius (the first two are treated by Jane Snyder, Puns and Poetry in Lucretius' De 
Rerum Natura [Amsterdam 1980] 86; the third resembles Aen. 4.1-2); DRN 1.140—42: 
uoluptas | suauls amicitiae quemuis efferre laborem Í suadet et inducit noctes uigilare 
serenas; 2.942—43: contulit inter se motus, quibus omnituentes | accensi sensus animan- 
tem quamque tuentur; 4.1059—60: hinc illaec primum Veneris dulcedinis in cor / stillauit 
gutta et successit frigida cura. 
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38. In De Natura Deorum 2.111.1 Cicero quotes and comments on a line 
from his own translation of Aratus’ Phaenomena: 


eius (sc. Tauri) caput stellis conspersum est frequentibus; "has Graeci 
stellas Hyadas vocitare suerunt" (Arat. frag. 29) a pluendo (dew enim est 
pluere), nostri imperite Suculas, quasi a subus essent non ab imbribus 
nominatae. 


The notes on the Hyades in Servius Auctus mention suggestions that 
the Greek name Hyades is derived from the word tc, Latin sus, ‘pig’, 
or from the letter upsilon (which they are said to resemble),?? or from 
the name of their brother Hyas.24 Aulus Gellius quotes a discussion 
from the Pandectae of Cicero's freedman Tiro in which Tiro dismisses 
the derivation from $c, preferring that from ðew.?5 By saying it was 
sailors who named the Pleiades and Hyades, Vergil, like Cicero and 


2Servius Auctus on Geo. 1.138: alii hyadas a porcis, quas Graeci bas dicunt, a 
nobis sues appellantur, non a pluviis, quas Sevobs vocant, dictas accipiunt: nam ideo et 
suculas dici a suibis. Cf. also below note 25. 

2% Servius Auctus on Geo. 1.138: hae (sc. hyades) sunt in fronte tauri, in formam Y 
litterae, unde etiam hyadas dici volunt. Cf. Hyg., Fab. 192, Schol. Arat. 171-72 (Martin 
[note 14 above] 164, Maass [note 14 above] 369); Brev. Expos. in Geo. 1.138, Eustath., ZI. 
18.486; Etym. M., s.v. Y; Etym. Gud., s.v. d&8ec. 

24Servius Auctus on Aen. 1.744: quidam hyadas ab Hyante fratre, quem inventum 
extinctum usque ad mortem doluerunt, dictas putant. Cf. Eratosth., Catast. 14, Ovid, 
Fasti 5.182 (quoted and discussed below in text); Hyg., Fab. 192, Astr. 2.21; Schol. Arat. 
254 (Martin [note 14 above] 202, Maass [note 14 above] 386); Schol. German., Arat. 173; 
Brev. Expos. in Geo. 1.138; Eustath., Zl. 18.486. 

25 Aulus Gellius, NA 13.9 = Tullius Tiro frag. 13 Funaioli, GRF p. 402. Tiro thinks 
the old Romans showed their ignorance of Greek by giving the name suculae to the Greek 
bG5ec: Sed tbades oùx dnd tõv àv, ita ut nostri Opici putaverunt, sed ab eo, quod est 
bew, appellantur; nam et cum oriuntur et cum occidunt, tempestates pluvias largosque 
umbres cient. Pluere autem Graeca lingua tew dicitur. Gellius explains that the old 
Romans were not such rubes as Tiro thinks, since several Latin words beginning su- are 
cognate with Greek words beginning with $-. The derivation from bei is also given 
(sometimes with that from tc denied) at Pliny, NH 2.106, 18.247; Festus p. 390.17-19 L 
(prob. from the Augustan Verrius Flaccus); Matron ap. Athen. 4.136c, Schol. Arat. 171 
(Martin [note 14 above] 164, Maass [note 14 above] 369); Schol. Germ. Arat. 173, Brev. 
Expos. Geo. 1.138, Hesych., s.v. bGe¢; Isid., Etym. 371.12; Eustath., II. 18.486; Hyg., 
Fab. 192. 

On the etymology of Hyades sec W. Gundel, “Hyaden,” RE 8.2.2615-18, Gundel 
(note 14 above) 101—7, Pease (note 9 above) on 2.111 (p. 822), and ThLL, s.v. “hyades,” col. 
3128. 
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Tiro, takes a stand, and argues for the etymology from sailing and 
weather for both words. 

Ovid’s treatment of the Hyades, as I have indicated, is of particu- 
lar importance; it will be our concern for the rest of this paper. At Fasti 
5.166, Ovid mentions the “Hyades, which the Greek sailor calls after 
the rain” (nauita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat). Etymologizing is 
prominent in the Fasti; to study either Vergil or Ovid, it is important to 
realize that Ovid in the Fasti and elsewhere often acts as a kind of 
commentator on Vergilian etymologizing, sometimes making explicit 
what was only implicit in Vergil.26 For example, at Aeneid 8.663, exsul- 
tantis Salios, the adjective glosses the name Salii, as if from salio or 
saltus; this is an etymological gloss like pluuias Hyades.?? At Fasti 3.387, 
iam dederat Saliis a saltu nomina dicta, Ovid makes the etymology ex- 
plicit. At Aeneid 8.337—41, Vergil uses the verb cano of Evander's pro- 
phetic mother Carmenta, in a way that clearly suggests the connection 
of her name with cano and carmen:?? 


uix ea dicta, dehinc progressus monstrat et aram 
et Carmentalem Romani nomine portam 
quam memorant, nymphae priscum Carmentis honorem, 


26For an example of Ovidian commentary on Vergil (though not on etymologizing) 
see B. W. Boyd, "Non Hortamine Longo: An Ovidian 'Correction' of Vergil," AJP 111 
(1990) 82--85. On Ovid's tendency (esp. in the Fasti) to comment on earlier poets and even 
his own earlier work, see Stephen Hinds, The Metamorphosis of Persephone: Ovid and 
the Self-Conscious Muse (Cambridge 1987) index s.v. “allusion: as commentary," and 
especially 153, n. 42: "It is characteristic of Hellenistic poetry to use imitation to com- 
ment on and interpret the model." On Ovid and Vergil cf. too E Bómer, "Ovid and die 
Sprache Vergils,” Gymn. 66 (1959) 268—87, repr. in Ovid, Wege der Forschung 92, ed. M. 
von Albrecht and E. Zinn (Darmstadt 1968) 173—202. See also the quotation from Seneca 
below in note 36. 

27Cf. Servius Auctus on Aen. 8.663: dicti Salii ideo quod circa aras saliunt et 
tripudiant, alii a Salio, Aeneae comite, dictos volunt; Varro, De Ling. Lat. 5.85: Salii ab 
salitando; Isid., Etyrn. 18.50: Saltatores autem nominatos Varro dicit ab Arcado Salio, 
quem Aeneas in Italiam secum adduxit, quique primo docuit Romanos adulescentes 
nobiles saltare; Festus 438 L: Salius a saliendo et saltando dictos dubitari non debeat, 
tamen Polemon ait Arcada quendam fuisse nomine Salium, quem Aeneas a Mantinea in 
Italiam deduxerit, qui iuvenes Italicos tvénAvov saltationem docuerit. Cf. Bartelink (note 
11 above) 82. 

?8 Cf. Servius Auctus on 8.336: sed ideo Carmentis appellata a suis, quod divina- 
tione fata caneret: nam antiqui vates carmentes dicebantur; August., De Civ. Dei 4.11 
(Varro frag. 149, Funaioli GRF p. 240): in deabus illis quae fata nascentibus canunt et 
vocantur Carmentes. Cf. on the Italian Muses, the Camenae, Paulus—Festus 38 L: Ca- 
menae Musae a carminibus sunt dictae. See Bartelink (note 11 above) 73—74. 
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uatis fatidicae, cecinit quae prima futuros 
Aeneadas magnos et nobile Pallanteum. 


At Fasti 1.467 Ovid addresses Carmenta, not naming her until several 
lines later, but explicitly mentioning the derivation of her name: quae 
nomen habes a carmine ductum. At Georgics 1.217-18, candidus auratis 
aperit cum cornibus annum | Taurus, Vergil presents “an elegant peri- 
phrasis for April, with aperit functioning as a gloss on the unstated 
month."7? At Fasti 4.87—-89, nam quia uer aperit tunc omnia . . . Aprilem 
memorant ab aperto tempore dictum, Ovid explicitly mentions the ety- 
mology implied by Vergil, but in this case his treatment is more exten- 
sive, and provides a more exact parallel for his treatment of the Hyades. 
Overtly, Ovid is rejecting the derivation from aperio, favoring instead an 
etymology involving the name Aphrodite, to whom Fasti 4.85—132 is 
addressed, but as Danielle Porte has shown, Ovid is at the same time 
arguing for the validity of both the derivation from aperio, and that from 
Aphrodite.30 


2Thomas (note 1 above) on 217. Cf. Varro, De Ling Lat. 6.33: secundus (sc. men- 
sis), ut Fulvius scribit et Iunius, a Venere, quod ea sit Aphrodite; cuius nomen ego 
antiquis litteris quod nusquam inveni, magis puto dictum, quod ver omnia aperit, Apri- 
lem; Isid., Etym. 5.337 Aprilis pro Venere dicitur quasi Aphrodis; Graece enim 'Adgodlm 
dicitur; vel quia hoc mense omnia aperiuntur in florem quasi Aperilis, Servius on Geo. 
1.43: Aprilis dictus est quasi terras tepore aperiens. 

*? Danielle Porte, L’étiologie religieuse dans les "Fastes" d'Ovide (Paris 1985) 229. 
Other examples: J. C. McKeown, Ovid: Amores, Vol. I: Text and Prolegomena (Liver- 
pool 1987) 47 notes that at Met. 1.414, inde genus durum sumus experiensque laborum, 
Ovid borrows from Geo. 1.62-63, Deucalion uacuum lapides iactauit in orbem, / unde 
homines nati, durum genus, and that both poets allude to the connection made between 
Àaóc, ‘people’, and Adac, ‘stone’, certainly in Pindar, and probably in fragments of Hesiod 
and Callimachus (cf. Servius on Geo. 1.63, Hesiod frag. 234 M-W, Pindar, Ol. 9.45, Cal- 
lim. frag. 496 Pf., Apollod. 1.48.7). 

Ross (note 13 above) 35 notes that at Her 5.111—12, et minus est in te quam summa 
pondus arista, | quae leuis adsiduis solibus usta riget, Ovid alludes to the etymology of 
arista, ‘ear of grain’, from ariditas, ‘dryness’, and borrows from the plays on that deriva- 
tion at Catullus 64.353—54 (namque uelut densas praecerpens messor aristas | sole sub 
ardenti flauentia demetit arua) and Aeneid 7720 (uel cum sole nouo densae torrentur 
aristae). 

R. E. Thomas, Lands and Peoples in Augustan Poetry: The Ethnographical Tradi- 
tion (Cambridge 1982) 91, n. 41 cites an etymology attributed to Varro by Serv. Auct. on 
Aen. 11.211, suggests wordplay between fovere and focus at Geo. 4.43—56 and 3.378, and 
notes, "Ovid was later to refer, in typical style, to this etymology: at focus a flammis et 
quod fovet omnia dictus" (Fasti 6.301). 

In "The Significance of Vergil's Acidalia mater, and Venus Erycina in Catullus and 
Ovid," HSCP 93 (1990) 335—42, I argue that at Mer. 5.363—68, when Ovid uses the epithet 
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For many of these examples the argument could be made that 
Ovid is commenting not on Vergil, but on the scholarly tradition of 
Varro and Verrius Flaccus. Porte’s discussion of etymologizing in the 
Fasti makes little mention of Vergil. Ovid’s commentary at Fasti 5.166ff. 
on the etymologizing at Georgics 1.137—38, however, is unmistakable. 
For Ovid's line nauita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat, Cicero is 
certainly one model (cf. has Graeci stellas Hyadas vocitare suerunt), but 
Ovid has also borrowed Vergil's nauita from Georgics 1.137, before giv- 
ing the etymology in the more explicit style he sometimes favors. Ovid 
is being more playful (and characteristically more expansive?!) than 
Cicero or Vergil; the whole passage at Fasti 5.163—82 must be quoted: 


at simul inducent obscura crepuscula noctem, 
pars Hyadum toto de grege nulla latet. 

ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flammis, 
nauita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre uocat; 

pars Bacchum nutrisse putat, pars credidit esse 
Tethyos has neptes Oceanique senis. 

nondum stabat Atlas umeros oneratus Olympo, 
cum satus est forma conspiciendus Hyas; 

hunc stirps Oceani maturis nixibus Aethra 
edidit et nymphas, sed prior ortus Hyas. 

dum noua lanugo est, pauidos formidine ceruos 
terret, et est illi praeda benigna lepus. 

at postquam uirtus annis adoleuit, in apros 


Erycina to refer to Venus as she asks Cupid to make Pluto love Persephone, Ovid con- 
nects wordplay with epithets for Venus in Catullus and Vergil. Ovid is imitating the scene 
in Aen. 1 in which Venus asks Cupid to make Dido love Aeneas. At 1.720, Vergil uses an 
epithet for Venus, Acidalia, suggestive of the word &xíc, “arrow,” "care," “pang.” Catul- 
lus 64.72, spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas, suggests a connection between the 
epithet Erycina and the word ericius, which denotes either a spiked military instrument or 
the spiked hedgehog. As he imitates the scene in which Vergil calls Venus Acidalia, Ovid 
uses Catullus' epithet Erycina. 

On etymologizing in Ovid generally see Porte 197-264, McKeown 33, 45-62, and 
(with patience) Frederick M. Ahl, Metaformations: Soundplay and Wordplay in Ovid and 
Other Classical Poets (Ithaca and London 1985). 

310n Ovidian expansion cf. Gordon Williams, Change and Decline: Roman Liter- 
ature in the Early Empire (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London 1978) 213—32, esp. 215, and 
“Statius and Vergil: Defensive Imitation," in John D. Bernard, ed., Vergil at 2000: Com- 
memorative Essays on the Poet and his Influence (New York 1986) 212-14: "the recogni- 
tion of . . . expansion as a legitimate aesthetic device goes back to Hellenistic poets, but 
in Latin it is virtually the creation of Ovid.” 
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audet et hirsutas comminus ire leas, 
dumque petit latebras fetae catulosque leaenae, 
ipse fuit Libycae praeda cruenta ferae. 
mater Hyan et Hyan maestae fleuere sorores 
ceruicemque polo suppositurus Atlas, 
uictus uterque parens tamen est pietate sororum: 
illa dedit caelum, nomina fecit Hyas. 


In 164 the word grex is an unusual term for a group of stars; in extant 
Latin this is the first such usage.?? It is likely that, as Frazer suggests, 
Ovid here “alludes to the derivation from ic,” ‘pig’.33 So before Ovid 
refers explicitly to the derivation from tetv in 166, he has already al- 
luded to the Roman name suculae, associated in the tradition with the 
etymology from tc. Porte has described Ovid's fondness in the Fasti for 
“double etymologies."?* But the etymologizing here is more than dou- 
ble: in most of the rest of this passage, Ovid tells the story of Hyas, the 
young brother of the women who became the Hyades, who mourned his 
death and so were called the Hyades. The method is quite similar to that 
of the treatment of Aprilis at Fasti 4.85—132. Ovid provides three possi- 
ble etymologies: he alludes to the etymology from tc, refers explicitly 
to the connection with dev, but then seems to endorse the derivation 
from Hyas—but perhaps, as with Aprilis, in a way that suggests that all 
three possibilities are equally valid. 

The role of Vergil as model for Ovid may so far have seemed to be 
small. But the final and most striking piece of evidence that Ovid is 
acknowledging Georgics 1.137-38 is the phrase with which Ovid ends 
the story and gives his final etymology, nomina fecit Hyas. The phrase 
nomina fecit appears also in Georgics 1.138. In fact, before Ovid, the 
precise phrase nomina fecit seems to appear only in that Georgics pas- 
sage, and J find no other examples outside of Vergil and Ovid.?5 Ovid 


*2Cf. ThLL, s.v. "grex" 2334.44 —52. Later usages: Manilius 5.313 (haedus); Sen., 
Med. 96 (Pleiades), HF 10 (Atlantides), Nat. 7.27.5 (stars in general); Apul. Mun. 2 (stars 
in general). For grex used of pigs see Varro, RR 2.4.3 (suum) and 22 (porcorum). 

33James G. Frazer, Ovid's Fasti (Cambridge, Mass., and London 1951) 272 n. 

?^Porte (note 30 above) 198—264, esp. 220—30. For an interesting attempt to inter- 
pret Ovid's multiple explanations in the Fasti as dramatizing human uncertainty and 
confusion in contrast to the fixity of the stars, see C. Martin, "A Reconsideration of 
Ovid's Fasti," ICS 10 (1985) 261-74. 

35I have done a search of “all latin" on the Packard Humanities Institute Latin 
laser disk (which is incomplete at this date) with the Ibycus Scholarly Computer, and then 
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uses the phrase five times, four times in the Fasti, once in the Meta- 
morphoses: 


dicitur infirma cornu tenuisse sinistra 
femina (sc. Helle), cum de se nomina fecit aquae. Fasti 3.869—70 
transit et Icarium, lapsas ubi perdidit alas 


Icarus et uastae nomina fecit aquae. 4.283-84 
est moles natiua loco, res nomina fecit: 

appellant Saxum; pars bona montis ea est. 5.149-50 
uictus uterque parens tamen est pietate sororum: 

illa dedit caelum, nomina fecit Hyas. 5.181-82 


regnum Tiberinus ab illis 
cepit et in Tusci demersus fluminis undis 
nomina fecit aquae Met. 14.614—16 


Each of the examples is an etymological aetiology. The examples other 
than the Hyades passage are odd in that the plural nomina seems inap- 
propriate for the single names Hellespont, Icarian Sea, Saxum, and 
Tiber. Ovid has clearly borrowed the phrase from Georgics 1.137—38, 
and at Fasti 5.163—82 acknowledges his debt by using both the word 
nauita in 166, and nomina fecit in 183, while explaining the name Hy- 
ades. Fasti 5.163—82 is thus a kind of playful commentary on Georgics 
1.137-38, borrowing the first word and the unusual final phrase from 137, 
and either referring or alluding to several possible derivations for one of 
the words Vergil glosses in 138. 

Several pieces of evidence thus point to the etymologizing at Geor- 
gics 1.137-38: the etymologizing background in Homer and Aratus; the 
use of the naming "signpost" in 137; the positioning of nauita and 
Pleiadas at the beginning of consecutive lines; the extensive evidence 
for discussion of the etymologies of the names of both constellations in 
antiquity, and of the Hyades in Vergil's time; Vergil's glossing of the 
name Hyades in the Aeneid, and finally, the Ovidian borrowings and 


checked the following authors again in standard concordances or lexica: Apuleius, Cae- 
sar, Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucan, Lucretius, Martial, Persius, Petronius, 
Phaedrus, Propertius, Sallust, Seneca Phil., Silius Italicus, Statius, Terence, Tibullus. 

There are also no other examples in Otto Schumann, Lateinisches Hexameter 
Lexicon: Dichterisches Formelgut von Ennius bis zum Archipoeta, 4 vols. (Munich 1979). 

A Roman hearing the phrase nomina fecit would probably think first of someone 
entering into a business relationship, probably a loan; see Lewis and Short, s.v. "nomen," 
B2b, OLD s.v., 22. 
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commentary. Ovid indicates that he has seen what Vergil is doing, and is 
borrowing from him in a way that he wishes to be noticed.’ Both 
Ovid’s commentary and Vergil’s wordplay deserve to be noticed. 


JAMES J. O'HARA 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


36] borrow from the familiar description in Sen. Rhet., Suas. 3.7 of one of Ovid's 
borrowings from Vergil: fecisse illum quod in multis aliis versibus Vergilii fecerat, non 
surripiendi causa, sed palam mutuandi, hoc animo ut vellet agnosci. 

This paper was conceived while I was a visiting fellow in the Classics Department 
at Princeton University, and an early version of it was part of a lecture given to Professor 
Elaine Fantham's Georgics seminar. I thank Professor Fantham, her students, and the 
department for their hospitality. 
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THE LIZARD AND THE OWL: AN ETYMOLOGICAL PAIR 
IN OVID, METAMORPHOSES BOOK 5 


Calliope’s complex narrative of the Rape of Persephone in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses Book 5 includes the metamorphoses of various charac- 
ters whom Ceres encounters in the course of her search for her daugh- 
ter. Two of these episodes—that of an unnamed boy transformed by 
Ceres into a lizard (5.446—61) and that of Ascalaphus transformed by 
Persephone into a screech owl (5.534—50) — form a pair. Thematically 
the two episodes are linked by the fact that both characters are meta- 
morphosed in punishment for angering the goddesses by verbal mis- 
demeanors. I suggest that the two stories are also meant to form an 
etymological pair. There has been much discussion about why Ovid, 
or rather Calliope, has repressed the name—known from another 
source—of the boy transformed into a lizard. By omitting the boy's 
Greek name, I propose, Ovid has chosen to create a Latin etymology 
for the lizard, which is meant to contrast with the purely Greek etymol- 
ogy for the screech—owl in the second episode. Not only does this allow 
for a Latin/Greek etymological variatio over two similar episodes, but 
the story of Ascalaphus which follows shortly will both provide a clue 
to the missing name of the first character, Ascalabus, and make sure 

- that we realize that what Ovid, or Calliope, has done in the first tale was 
unique and original. The second tale is moreover interesting in that 
there exists a widely overlooked precedent for the story in a fragment of 
Euphorion. A close examination of these previously neglected episodes 
reveals Ovid's careful compositional technique in even the "minor" 
episodes of his Metamorphoses. The etymological word—play and liter- 
ary antecedents of these two episodes are shown to be appropriate to 
the learned narrative, the doctos . . . cantus (Met. 5.662),! of the inter- 
nal narrator Calliope. 

At Metamorphoses 5.446—61 Calliope tells the story of a boy who 
offends Ceres by mocking her as she drinks the barley—beverage pre- 
pared for her by his mother. In her anger at his behavior Ceres throws 


V The text here is disputed, dictos L, is printed by Haupt-Ehwald, Die Meta- 
morphosen I (Berlin 1915). E. Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso Metamorphosen Buch IV-V (Hei- 
delberg 1976) agrees with Anderson's (Teubner 1977) doctos (codd. et edd. pler.), which is 
further supported by the earlier reference to the Muses at Met. 5.255 as doctae sorores. 
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the dregs of the drink into the boy’s face, whereupon he is transformed 
into a spotted lizard. Calliope neglects to mention the boy’s name and 
the setting of the incident, but her description of his metamorphosis 
incorporates the etymology for the Latin name for the lizard, stellio: 


fugit anum latebramque petit aptumque colori? 
nomen habet variis stellatus corpora guttis (Met. 5.460—61) 


As has long been recognized, an almost identical version of this story is 
found preserved in Antoninus Liberalis 24, which is attributed to the 
fourth book of Nicander's Heteroioumena.? In this version the boy is 
identified as 'AoxáXapoc, which is a Greek name for a lizard.* The story 
is localized in Attica and the boy's mother is named Misme. Nicander 
refers to the story with variation at Theriaka 483—87, but the story ap- 
pears nowhere else.5 The episode seems to be a variant of the famous 
Eleusinian episode of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter where Iambe's 


2The text again is disputed. Bómer and Anderson (note | above) print colori (codd. 
exc. M. col in ras. N? Isid. Orig. 12.4.38), whereas Goold (Loeb 1984) prints pudori (M. 
Siebelis-Polle, Magnus, Ehwald). Bómer ad loc suggests, "Mit pudori hat demnach ein 
‘Korrektor’ an die Erklárung stelio—stellatus noch eine weitere anfügen wollen.” (Cf. 
Pliny, Nat. 30.89: quoniam nullum animal fraudulentius invidere homini tradunt, inde 
stelionum nomine in maledictum translato). The metamorphosis, however, clearly pro- 
vides the aetion for the notable coloration of the lizard. We should note that in Nicander 
(A. L. 24.3) the metamorphosis is similarly aetiological. 

3For a summary of the long-standing debate concerning Ovid's use of Nicander in 
his versions of the Rape of Persephone in Metamorphoses and Fasti, see most recently 
S. E. Hinds, The Metamorphosis of Persephone (Cambridge 1987) 51-57, and E. Mon- 
tanari, “L Episodio eleusino delle peregrinazioni di Demetra (A proposito delle fonti di 
Ovidio Fas. 4.502—62 e Metam. 5.446—661)," Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa Vol. 4.1, Ser. 3 (1974) 109—37. For the general importance of Ovid's debt to Nicander 
in Metamorphoses as a whole, see G. Plaehn, "De Nicandro aliisque poetis Graecis ab 
Ovidio in Metamorphosibus conscribendis adhibitis" (Diss., Halle 1882); W. Vollgraff, 
Nikander und Ovid (Groningen 1909); B. Otis, Ovid as an Epic Poet (Cambridge 1970), 
index, s.v. Nicander. 

*Plin., Nat. 29.90 (somewhat confusingly): Aunc (sc. stelionem) Graeci coloten 
vocant et ascalaboten et galeoten. in Italia non nascitur. est enim hic plenus lentigine, 
stridoris acerbi, et vescitur araneis, quae omnia a nostris stelionibus aliana sunt. Cf. 
Arist., HA 538227, 607a27. LSJ &oxaXaBóng-The spotted lizard, gecko. 

5Here instead of Misme (also Ps. Lact. Plac. fab. Ov. 5.5 p. 655.21ff.), we find 
mention of Metaneira (Ther. 487), the traditional Eleusinian character from the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (so also Fasti 4.539). At Alex. 128-32 Nicander refers to Iambe and the 
“cyceon.” The metamorphosis episode is naturally not repeated in Ovid’s parallel ac- 
count of the.Rape of Persephone in Fasti (4.502—60). 
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jesting and raillery prompts Demeter to break her long fast with the 
drink called the cyceon (H. Dem. 197-211).6 The episode in Metamor- 
phoses has been interpreted as a “delocalised” version of this episode, 
with no location or characters named.’ 

Why then has Ovid chosen to have Calliope omit Ascalabus’ name 
in this version of the story which in so many ways is very close to that 
attributed to Nicander? Various reasons for this have been suggested. 
First of all, we cannot overlook Ovid’s sophisticated taste for elliptical 
narrative and "Umschriebene Namen.” Ovid elsewhere in Metamor- 
phoses either completely omits or significantly delays mention of a pro- 
tagonist’s proper name. Thus we find no mention of the name of Callisto 
in Mer. 2.409—530, Europa in Met. 2.833—3.5, the first of the Minyades 
in Met. 4.31—415, and Ariadne in Met. 8.169—82. This is an aspect of 
what E. J. Bernbeck has described as Ovid’s “spielerischen Ver- 
schlüsselung der Mythen,”® the desire to “playfully test his [or her] 
audience's knowledge of mythology"? Moreover, the story of Ascala- 
phus which follows this episode in Calliope's narrative clearly evokes, 
by its similar-sounding name, the missing Greek name of the earlier 
story.!? I would suggest, however, that in this case a further reason for 
the omission of the name is that Ovid wishes to privilege the Latin 
etymology for the lizard (stellio) over the Greek &oxáXafocg/àoxoXa- 
Borms. This is in fact a rather unusual occurrence in Metamorphoses. 


$AÀs N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) ad 192—211 
notes: "Originally aischrologia and cyceon were closely linked. The Alexandrian myth of 
Ascalabus also connects the two, although in different way" Similarly M. Papathomopou- 
los, Antoninus Liberalis Les Métamorphoses (Paris 1968) ad A. L. 24, n. 10. 

7So Hinds (note 3 above) 85, Montanari (note 3 above) 126-27. 

8 Beobachtungen zur Darstellungsart in Ovids Metamorphosen (Munich 1967) 48— 
49. Stories in Metamorphoses in which names are delayed include Actaeon 3.155-252, Ino 
4.415ff., Marsyas 6.382— 400. 

9W. S. Anderson, Ovid's Metamorphoses Books 6-10 (Oklahoma 1972) 202. 

10Both Bómer (note 1 above) ad Met. 5.446—461 and E. J. Kenney, ed., Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, trans. A. D, Melville (Oxford 1987) ad 5.461 suggest that Ovid perhaps 
left out Ascalabus' name in order to avoid confusion with Ascalaphus, but I would argue 
that the stories have here, probably for the first time, been juxtaposed precisely because 
of their similarity. Stephen Hinds points out to me that Ovid seems to have been fond of 
this deliberate closeness and confusion of names. Other examples include Leuco- 
no&/Leucothoé (4.167-255), Coronis/Coroneus (2.542-88; on which see Alison Keith, 
“The Play of Fictions: Studies in Ovid, Met. 2.531-835” [Diss., University of Michigan 
1988] 52-56), and the Pierides, traditionally another name for the Muses themselves, in 
Met. 5.298—678. 
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Far from being the case that Ovid could not have used the name As- 
calabus “weil Lateinisch der Salamander nicht àoxéóXofozc heisst," 
we find that in most of the aetiological metamorphoses recounted in 
Metamorphoses which involve the origins of various animals and plants 
Ovid retains the original Greek names, even when the Latin name is 
different. Examples of this may be found in the stories of Daphne 
(1.452—567, Latin: laurea), the Meleagrides (8.533—46, Latin: gallinae 
Africanae [Varro, RR 3.9.18]), and Galanthis (9.306 —22, Latin: mustela). 
Ovid exhibits throughout Metamorphoses a fondness for etymological 
wordplay.!? As E. Cairns has explained, “The Greek language is never 
far away in Roman Hellenistic poetry; and explanations of Latin words 
in terms of a Greek derivation are a standard type in Roman etymology; 
in addition proper names are always more likely to be etymological than 
other types of word." !3 While many of the etymologies in Metamorpho- 
ses Work across both Greek and Latin, there are fewer purely Latin ety- 
mologies. Others besides this example include Arne (7.465-68, Greek: 
xohotds), Picus (14.320—436, Greek: x£Aeóc), and Ardea (14.578—80, 
Greek: &goióc). The following similar tale of the metamorphosis of 
Ascalaphus, which involves a purely Greek etymology, serves thus to 
contrast Ovid's, or rather Calliope’s, original Latin etymology in this 
earlier episode. 

The. story of Ascalaphus at Metamorphoses 5.534—50 is a near 
doublet of the lizard episode. Ascalaphus is punished by Persephone 
for divulging the information that he witnessed her eat seven pomegran- 
ate seeds while she was in the Underworld. In both the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter and Fasti we find different versions of the revelation of 
Persephone’s mistake. In H. Dem. 411-13 Persephone herself tells of 
her meal, while in Fasti 4.607—8 it is Mercury who reveals the informa- 
tion. Once again it seems that Ovid has chosen a recondite variant of 
the scene for Calliope's version of the Rape of Persephone in Meta- 
morphoses. Her version of the revelation of Persephone's mistake is 
found earlier only in a fragment attributed to Euphorion's Agai 7) Mo- 


1E, Bethe, “Ovid und Nikander,” Hermes 39 (1904) 9; so also Haupt-Ehwald, 
Metamorphosen I, ad 5.461. For two completely different interpretations of the omission 
of the name;see H. Herter, “Ovids Persephone—Erzahlungen und Ihre Hellenistischen 
Quellen," RAM 90 (1941) 249 and Montanari (note 3 above) 135. 

1? For an interesting approach to this aspect see E. Ahi, Metaformations: Sound- 
play and Wordplay in Ovid and Other Classical Poets (Ithaca and London 1985). 

BE Cairns, Tibullus: A Hellenistic Poet at Rome (Cambridge 1979) 97. 
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tTnotoxAéstnes (frag. 9, p. 31 Powell; frag. 11 Groningen).'4 Here in three 
brief lines (13—15) is described how Demeter punished Ascalaphus for 
his tale-telling (15 paetueinv Sti povvos &0r|xaxo Pegoedpovetn) by 
placing a heavy rock over him in the Underworld. There is no mention 
of a metamorphosis. !5 f 

In Metamorphoses Ascalaphus is transformed into a screech-owl, 
the Latin bubo: 


foedaque fit volucris, venturi nuntia luctus, 
ignavus bubo, dirum mortalibus omen (5.549—50) 


"AoxóáXadoc seems to have been the Greek name for a kind of bird, thus 
making it unlikely that Ovid invented this metamorphosis.!$ We should 
observe that Ascalaphus' genealogy is in Metamorphoses different from 
the other versions; his mother here is called Orphne, a name otherwise 
unknown, but appropriate to his underworld connections. Ovid seems 
to signal his originality in a typically humorous manner: Orphne, / inter 
Avernales haud ignotissima nymphas (539—490). 


'4Strangely not mentioned as a source by either Bómer or Kenney in their com- 
mentaries on Metamorphoses; discussed briefly by L. Malten, "Ein Alexandrinisches 
Gedicht vom Raube der Kore," Hermes 45 (1910) 542, n. 1 (who suggests that Callimachus 
may have been the ultimate source), Montanari (note 3 above) 110, n. 8, and P. M. C. 
Forbes Irving, Metamorphosis in Greek Myths (Oxford 1990) 250. The work (title from 
Steph. Byz. 79.9, s.v. 'AXóf) seems to have consisted of a series of imprecations or 
curses, illustrated by mythological precedents, directed against an anonymous person. 
This fragment (first published by Wilamowitz in 1907, BKT 5.1.57) is fifteen lines long with 
no title. Frag. 8, p. 30 Powell — frag. 10 Groningen is the only other fragment attributed to 
this work. Wilamowitz and Skutsch (RE 6.1.1181.10—38) did not think the fragment be- 
longed to this work. The fragment preserves four curses, three with mythological paral- 
lels. The first refers to Athena and the Cecropidae (1-6), the second to Sciron and The- 
seus (6—9), the third mentions only Artemis (10—12), and the fourth is Ascalaphus (13-15). 
This story of Ascalaphus is found later in Apollod. 1.5.3, Serv., ad Geo. 1.39. The question 
of Ovid's use of Euphorion in Metamorphoses (not including this passage) is discussed by 
G. Schultze, Euphorionea (Diss., Strassburg 1888) 27ff. 

15 Apollodorus 2.5.12, however, preserves a version which relates that at the time 
Heracles was in the Underworld he rolled away Ascalaphus' stone, whereupon Demeter 
transformed him into an owl. The metamorphosis is also mentioned by Servius, ad Aen. 
4.462; Lact. Plac. in Stat. Theb. 3.511; Myth. Vat. 2.100. 

16 Arist., HA 509221: tac S’aopuddac Éxovaw ol Seve . . . Éxovat 6'ob náv- 
tes GAN’ ol mheiotor, olov Gkextovav, . . . &oxóXadoc; LSJ: an unknown bird, perh. a 
kind of owl. In Apollodorus 2.5.12 the owl into which Ascalaphus is transformed is called 
an dtov. Pliny, Nat. 10.68: otus bubone minor est, noctuis maior auribus plumeis eminen- 
tibus, unde et nomen illi-quidam Latine axionem vocant. Cf. Arist., HA 597021. 
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In these two similar episodes of “Ascalabus” and Ascalaphus 
Ovid has incorporated first a Latin and then a Greek etymology, thus 
providing in this embedded narrative an emblematic example of his 
procedure in the adaptation of Greek aetiological metamorphoses 
throughout the Metamorphoses. The repressed Greek name of the first 
boy, Ascalabus,—omitted in order to accommodate a Latin etymology 
for the lizard—is hinted at by the almost identical name of Ascalaphus 
in the following story, which itself seems to have been chosen precisely 
for its obscurity and similarity by a narrator who wished to “make 
considerable demands on the ingenuity and sophistication of the audi- 
ence.” !7 The internal audience includes the assembled Muses, a jury of 
nymphs, the rival Pierides, and later Minerva— not an audience to un- 
derestimate. The inclusion of this etymological pair in Ovid's version of 
the Rape of Persephone in Metamorphoses 5.346—661, an important pro- 
grammatic passage,!$ is no doubt meant to be a further sign of the 
subtlety and learning of the internal narrator of the story, Calliope.!? 


K. SARA MYERS 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


17J. C. McKeown, Ovid: Amores I (Liverpool 1987) 37 commenting on the "Cal- 
limachean subtlety of the Amores." 

18 As shown persuasively by Hinds (note 3 above) building on the earlier work of R. 
Heinze, Ovids elegische Erzühlung (Leipzig 1919). See also H. Hoffman, "Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses: Carmen Perpetuum, Carmen Deductum," PLLS 5 (1986) 223-41. 

19I would like to thank C. Damon and E. Courtney for reading and improving an 
earlier version of this paper. 





PROPERTIUS 2.7 ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


In 2.7, Propertius tells of Cynthia’s joy at the repeal of a law which 
might have compelled him to leave her and take a wife; they both had 
wept at that possibility, even though Jupiter himself is unable to sepa- 
rate true lovers (1—6). 

The fourth couplet of the poem spells out a desperate preference 
(Barber's text and critical note’): 


nam citius paterer caput hoc discedere collo 7 
quam possem nuptae perdere more faces 


8 more] amore DVI Vo: in ore 5 


Propertius must mean that he would sooner suffer the penalty of decapi- 
tation than submit to a marriage which would take him away from Cyn- 
thia, but the phrase nuptae perdere more faces is difficult. For perdere 
... faces (with faces = ignes amoris?), Shackleton Bailey compared 
Ov., Rem. Am. 453, Pasiphaes Minos in Procride perdidit ignes: Minos 
destroyed or lost his passion for Pasiphae by loving Procris. If there is a 
parallel here, Propertius says that he would not be able to destroy or 
forfeit his passionate love for Cynthia—viz. by entering into a legal 
marriage with somebody else. But of course the latter clause, or its 
equivalent in meaning, can hardly be extracted from nuptae more. 
Shackleton Bailey properly disposes of the notion that that phrase may 
be rendered, "at the whim of a bride.” Observing in passing that “a 
bride’s insistence on her husband’s transferring his affections to herself 
would be rather oddly described as a whim,” he notes that in the two 
passages which are usually adduced for mos = ‘whim’, the word means 


1J refer to these editions and commentaries by editor's or author's name only: 
E. A. Barber, Sexti Properti Carmina? (Oxford 1966); W. A. Camps, Propertius. Elegies, 
Book II (Cambridge 1967); P. J. Enk, Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Liber Secundus (Leiden 
1962); P. Fedeli, Sexti Properti Elegiarum Libri IV (Stuttgart 1984); R. Hanslik, Propertius 
(Leipzig 1979); K. Lachmann, Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina (Leipzig 1816); L. Rich- 
ardson, Propertius. Elegies I-IV (Norman 1977); M. Rothstein, Die Elegien des Sextus 
Propertius (Berlin 1920); D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana (Cambridge 1956). 

? Cf. 1.13.26, nam tibi non tepidas subdidit illa faces; Tib. 2.4.6, uror, io, remoue, 
saeua puella, faces (Rothstein and Enk). Camps thinks that perdere faces means "waste 
torches," i.e., misuse in a bridal procession the torches which are characteristic of the 
lover, in his night-time travels and vigils. 
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rather ‘ways’ or ‘mode of life’: Ter., Andr 152, alieno more uiuendum est 
mihi; Heaut. 203, huncine erat aequum ex more illius an illum ex huius 
uiuere. In short, then, nuptae more may well be corrupt.? 

The early change of more to amore (accepted by Lachmann, Roth- 
stein, and Enk) is not satisfactory because Propertius would never have 
used amor of conjugal affection; as. Williams (note 3 below) remarks, 
*the married state is the antithesis and frustration of the enjoyment of 
true love." Shackleton Bailey felt that the humanists' in ore has merit. 
Comparing Ovid's in Procride, he translated: "than I could lose my 
passion for you in loving the face of a bride." But that reading (accepted 
by Hanslik) puts excessive emphasis on the potential bride's face, or 
facial appearance, and can hardly be right. 

I would suggest that Propertius may have written: 


quam possem nuptae perdere honore faces 


“., . than that I should destroy my passion with dutiful respect for a 
wife," i.e., replace real love with formal, marital affection. For honor 
used of affectionate concern or respect (TLL, s.v., I B), compare, for 
example, Prop. 4.453-54 (Romulus), quem sine matris honore / nutrit 
inhumanae dura papilla lupae; Virg., Aen. 3.474 (Helenus and Anchi- 
ses), quem . . . multo compellat honore; Stat., Ach. 1.629—30 (Achilles' 
apostrophe, on Scyros, to the Spercheus), an desertoris alumni / nullus 
honos; and, in marital context, Stat., Theb. 5.112-13 (Polyxo to the 
Lemnian women), cui conubialia uincla / aut thalami secretus honos? 
And for the instrumental ablative in honore, compare 2.33.10 (on Io's 
transformation), te iussit... Iuno / . . . pecoris duro perdere uerba 
sono; the “harsh sound" replaced speech as the nuptae honor would 
replace passion.4 


ARCHIBALD ÁLLEN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


3Fedeli prints perdere + more + faces. For other attempts to make sense of 
nuptae perdere more faces, see Richardson (“. . . destroy a bride's high hopes of love by 
my habit of life" —which seems very far-fetched) and G. Williams (JRS 48 [1958] 28), who 
suggests that (e) nuptae . . . more will mean “in living a wife's life"; Propertius supposes 
that "married life would consist in his being morigerus to his wife, not the reverse." But 
with (e) nuptae . . . more, Propertius would appear to be saying: “. . . than to destroy 
passion after the manner of a wife" which sounds odd. 

*Corruption of honore (with its vulnerable 4) to more, in capital or minuscule 
script may be readily imagined. 





AN INSCRIPTION RECORDING A PROCONSULS VISIT 
TO SAMOTHRACE IN 165 A.D. 


This stele of Thasian marble was discovered on Samothrace, on 
the site of the sanctuary of the Great Gods, in 1962 (inv. 62.885), and 
promptly published by James R. McCredie,! who, however, did not 
attempt any commentary. McCredie printed an excellent photograph— 
excellent in relation to the worn condition of the stone —, and this had 
the unfortunate effect of tempting J. H. Oliver to try to re—edit the 
inscription solely on the basis of the photograph; more harm than good 
was done by this procedure.? Though Oliver was soon corrected on one 
matter,? his erroneous name for the proconsul of Macedonia whom the 
inscription records as a visitor to Samothrace in 165 has passed into 
works of reference, and an inscription which badly needed some more 
commentary and explanation on the basis of an authentic text has not 
received it. 

I was able to study the inscription on 20 and 21 June 1990, in the 
courtyard of the Samothrace museum, and subsequently benefited from 
a squeeze newly made by McCredie's expert hand. It is fairly apparent 
that the stone has undergone some further slight abrasion since 1965. In 


! Hesperia 34 (1965) 114—115 (q.v. for measurements and the exact find-spot), with 
plate 34. I cordially thank Professor McCredie for his hospitality on Samothrace and for 
his invitation to work on this inscription—also for the squeeze which he made at my 
request. 

2 AJP 87 (1966) 75-80. Oliver nowhere mentions any source of information apart 
from the published photograph, and presumably this means that he had no squeeze. He 
certainly had not seen the inscription itself. It was the Oliver version which passed into 
LAnnée Épigraphique 1967 no. 444. Further bibliography: J. & L. Robert, RÉG 79 (1966) 
no. 342, and 80 (1967) no. 451 (not at all vigilant in this case); L. Petersen, in Studia in 
honorem Veselini Bexevliev (Sofia 1978) 224-29; F. Papazoglou, Živa Antika 29 (1979) 248— 
49; S. G. Cole, Theoi Megaloi: the Cult of the Great Gods at Samothrace (Leiden 1984) 
esp. 92 (unaware of Oliver's edition). 

3Oliver’s extraordinary attempt to read the unknown and impossible word autuitor 
in line 19, in place of McCredie's Aucustor(um), behind which it is easy to diagnose 
Augustor(um), was scuttled by P. R. C. Weaver, AJP 87 (1966) 457—58. 

*W. Eck, in RE Supplementband XIV (1974) col. 50, T. C. Sarikakis, ‘Pwyaior 
&gyovties vij; &agytac Maxedovlas II (Thessalonica 1977) 84—85; A. Aichinger, Ar- 
heologki Vestnik 30 (1979) 632; B. E. Thomasson, Laterculi Praesidum 1 (Gothenburg 
1984) 183; M. G. Granino Cecere in E. de Ruggiero (ed.), Dizionario epigrafico di anti- 
chità romane, s.v. Macedonia (1987) 50. 
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constituting the following text, I have accordingly accepted McCredie’s 
original readings except where J am reasonably sure that the stone 
never showed the text which he printed, either because a different read- 
ing is visible now or, in the case of a few now illegible letters, because 
the sense unavoidably requires something different. As usual, there are 
varying degrees of doubt attaching to the dotted letters. 

The form of the inscription, after &ya07 vóxn, is (a) the dating; (b) 
the proconsul’s name; (c) the name of his amici, possibly followed by a 
formula concerning their initiation in the Samothracian mysteries; (d) a 
list of the slaves, and possibly some free men, who accompanied the 
proconsul and his amici (Oliver supposed that some of the names in the 
last part of the inscription were those of soldiers, but this was a mis- 
take). The closest parallels for the inscription as a whole are no. 36 and 
even more no. 53 in Fraser's edition of the Samothracian inscriptions.5 

Since, in this instance, there are few if any points at which a 
diplomatic text is likely to be misunderstood, that is what I provide, 
accompanied by some restorations and supplements.® The text is as 
follows: 


[AT]AGHI TYXHI 
[BAXIAEYON]TOX AIAIOY EIIMAXOY 
[-——MH]NOX MOYNYXIQNOZ 
[ORFITO] ET-PVDENTE CO(n)S(ulibus)-K(alendis) MAIS 
5 P ANTEIV[S-OJRESTIS-PROCO(n)S(ul)- PROV (inciae) MAC(edoniae) 
vacat AMICII] IV[LIJVS LVPERCIANVS 
SEPTIMIVS TIGRINES 
FL THEODOR or T]VS 
MARCIVS FELIX VIC[TOR or TORINVS] 
10 AVREILIIVS VERINVSDI[-—-—-] 
C[--ca.4—-] POMPEIANVS PI[—2 or 3-—] vacat 


vacat SERR (i.e., servi) O[RES]T(I]S PROCO(n)S(ulis) 
[-—--] LYDVS 
{-----] [——--] 

15  MAPPIVS PARTHENOPAE[VS] 
DIONYSIVS ABASCANTVS 


5P. M, Fraser, Samothrace. The Inscriptions on Stone = K. Lehmann (ed.), 
Samothrace 2, I (New York 1960) (henceforward = "Fraser"). This was not intended to 
be a complete collection, and it is to be hoped that the remaining inscriptions will eventu- 
ally be published in Samothrace 2, III. 

$Except that in lines 2, 12 and 24 I have separated words which the mason wrote 
without divisions. See the commentary on line 12. 
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LYCORIS 
ZELOTVS vacat 
PHILEVS FELIX AVGVSTOR(um) 
20 <AM[ JSS[ ] VERNA 
PHILO[--ca.5-6—-]EVS ONESIMVS VERIN[I] 
MOSCHVS DECt(urio) 
vacat MVLT(itudo)  EVTYCHES SERVOS SEP 
MENAN[DE]R TIMI TIIJCRANIS 
25 | NVMENIVS vacat THS vacat PASIPHILVS 
26  PO[--60r 7--]ACHI[V]S vacat THS 
27 ATITHREPTIO 
28  IVNIVS Ml(stes) EP(optes) 


CEMI ] [ 


Critical apparatus (not all of Oliver's variants are listed. I have not 
usually registered places where my reading differs from McCredie's 
only in that one but not the other of us dots a letter): 

I [&y]a@n[t] McCredie; 2 [&yogavouobv]vog McCredie [faowueó- 
ov}tog Oliver; 5 P-Antipal...]ristis McCredie P.Anti(us) P[f. Ojristis 
Oliver; 61[...]us McCredie [V]ib[ijus Oliver; 7 Tigr[a]nes Oliver; 
8 P-Theodosus McCredie Fl. Theodo[.]us Oliver; 9 Marcius Felix 
lic[tores -————— ] Oliver; 10 Asc[..Jus Vennus Vic[——-—- ] McCredie 
Asc[o]nlijus Vennus vi[atores-———— ] Oliver; 11 CE[.IIA[. .JOMPEM- 
NYS PIS McCredie Cleinia, Pompeianus, pi pr(ece) Oliver (); 12 
SERRVI.....] Procos McCredie serrvj eus(dem) [sc. eius(dem)] procos 
Oliver; 13 Mydus McCredie; 15[.]appius Harris; 17 Lycoris Mc- 
Credie Lycorus Oliver [L]ycoris Harris; 18 Zelotus McCredie; 
19 Phileus McCredie Phile[ ] Harris; Aucustor McCredie autui- 
tor Oliver; 20 [.]JAML..]SS[---] McCredie Pam[-—-——-] Oliver 
Am[-——--] Harris; 21 Philo[..]sedius Oliver; Virin McCredie Vinni 
Oliver; 23 milit(es) Oliver; [..]yches Harris; 24, second column 
T[—ca.3-—--]eacranis McCredie; 25 THS McCredie; 26 Dominis 


JERIVS 


[--—]C[---]THS McCredie Pothinus a(diutor) 7 XRC: [----- ] Ths 
Oliver ('); 27 Asethreptio McCredie Atithreptio Oliver; 28 
Cim[-—-—-- ]McCredie; [-——-—]ereus McCredie. 

Commentary: 


line 2: There can be practically no doubt that when a single eponymous 
magistrate appears in a Samothracian inscription, he is a basileus (cf. 
Oliver 77). See IG xii.8.188 (re-edited by Fraser pp. 112-116), 216, 
Fraser nos. 22, 23, 29, 32, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61; 
Fraser no. 34 was probably no exception. 
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line 4: Orfito is the correct restoration, as Oliver pointed out, and 165 
the date; Augustor(um) (line 19) confirms the dating to a time when there 
were two or more Augusti ín office. 

line 5: I agree with McCredie that the letter after "Ante" might bea P. 
However the nomen of the proconsul is indispensable, and it cannot 
begin with "Antip" or "Antep." Oliver's solution, to suppose that Antius 
was abbreviated to "Anti," is impossible. In reality part of what seems 
to be the upper right segment of a P is part of V after I; hence the 
reading given above. It is scarcely to be doubted that the inscribed 
name was Anteius." Oliver's P. Antius Pf. is now enshrined in all the 
standard lists of governors of Macedonia (see note 4), but he must be 
dislodged. ; 

P. Anteius Orestes is not attested elsewhere, but the nomen causes 
no difficulty at all, since there are known to have been senatorial Anteii 
in the Julio-Claudian age and also later (see PIR? A 727-32). One (PIR 
A 731) was the consular P. Anteius Rufus (note the praenomen) who 
incurred the fatal enmity of Nero in 66. Another P. Anteius, more likely 
to be an actual connection of our proconsul, was the Cilician-born 
sophist P. Anteius Antiochus (PIR? A 730). However the latter's chro- 
nology is problematical: the Roberts suggested that he was identical 
with the P. A. (if this letter is correct) Antiochus, sophist, who appears 
as a logistes in an inscription of the reign of Alexander Severus from 
Sebastopolis,® in which case the sophist would have been at least one 
generation younger than the proconsul. But Philostratus seems to put 
the famous sophist Antiochus firmly in the past, making him among 
other things a student of Dionysius of Miletus (V.S p. 568), whose career 
was at its height under Hadrian; this would make Antiochus roughly a 
contemporary of our proconsul. Philostratus says of the sophist that he 
was of noble birth and had consular descendants. It is not impossible 
that Orestes and Antiochus were brothers; in any case the fact that they 
both had the same praenomen argues in favour of a family connection. 

Papazoglou's proposal "Aristis" scarcely deserves discussion; 
Orestes is not a common senatorial cognomen in the second century, 
but cf. IGRR iv.910. On the circumstances of the governor's visit to 
Samothrace cf. Petersen 224—25. 
line 6: The B read by Oliver seems definitely wrong. As to the social 


"Hence all the prosopographical speculations of Petersen (note 2 above) 225-29 
were in vain. 

3L. & J. Robert, La Carie II (Paris 1954) 318-19; so too G. W. Bowersock, Greek 
Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford 1969) 19, n. 6. 
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rank of the amici, nothing precise can be said (but see below on Marcius 
Felix); all of them were apparently Roman citizens. 
line 7: The form "Tigrines" may be sheer carelessness, because the 
same man’s name appears in line 24 as Tigranes. The spelling Tigrines is 
rare or unattested under the high Empire (it does not appear in CIL vi, 
ILS, SIG, IGRR, or in H. Solin, Die Griechischen Personennamen in 
Rom. Ein Namenbuch [Berlin 1982]), but Tigrinus is fairly common in 
ICVR and therefore could be seen as a late-imperial form (cf. Solin, in 
L'Onomastique latine [Paris 1977] 136). 
line 8: There is little to-choose between Theodorus and Theodotus. I 
cannot read R or T. 
line 9: Oliver’s L at the start of “lic[tores]” is definitely a V. So no 
lictors, in spite of the parallel in Fraser no. 53 bis, line 3. But a lictor 
could in any case hardly be classified as an amicus (Oliver 77 seems to 
recognize this, so he has to ignore the paragraph organization of the 
inscription, which clearly implies that down to line 11 inclusively we are 
still among the amici). Marcius Felix Victor or Victorinus may be the 
only person in the inscription, apart from the consuls, who comes from 
a known family, if he is to be found among the relatives of Q. Marcius 
Victor Felix Maximilianus, PIR? M 253, “legatus Augustorum duorum, 
probabiliter Severi et Caracallae" (PIR); we might have the father here. 
line 10: Verinus seems reasonably clear to me. It ought in any case to be 
the same name as the one in line 21 which was read as "Virin" by 
McCredie. Oliver's comments about Vennus fall to the ground. Vennus 
is in any case an extremely rare name, while Verinus is not (however 
no Verinus was prominent enough to be listed in PIR'). My reading 
Aurell]ius is somewhat hypothetical. DI[-———- ]is not particularly com- 
fortable, though there are of course names beginning with those two 
letters. 
line 11: Much of what Oliver claimed to read is simply not there, and 
cannot in my opinion be read from the photo either. "Pompeianus" is 
pretty definitely right. At the beginning of the line a Roman nomen is 
needed, and since only C is legible there are a number of possibilities, 
including some which begin CE. The only reasonably common nomen 
of approximately the right length beginning CE is Cestius. The two 
commonest nomina beginning with C, Claudius and Cornelius, both 
seem too long; the original reading may well have been “CLAVD.”? 
There is some temptation to suppose that PI was the beginning of 


?] owe this suggestion to Professor J. Linderski. 
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some such formula as “pi{i mystae]," and I can see no trace of S after 
PI. There is scarcely room for “pili mystae]" before the uninscribed 
space, but perhaps an abbreviation for “mystae” was used as in line 28. 
line 12: This is a somewhat difficult line, chiefly because of the double 
RR. Oliver's “eius(dem)” is in any case to be rejected. “Of the same 
proconsul”? What proconsul other than Anteius would anyone possibly 
have had in mind? What are the parallels for “eius” as an abbreviation 
for "eiusdem"? The word "eius" is also too short for the space, and it 
contradicts legible traces of letters. Oliver seems to have derived his 
idea from Fraser no. 53, line 8, where, however, the situation is entirely 
different. But Oliver was right to see an S before PROCOS. I suggest 
the supplements indicated above, noting that there would be some point 
in specifying with care that the first slaves listed were those of P. An- 
teius Orestes, since later on slaves belonging to his amici are listed. The 
double RR was probably not a mistake for the single R in SER(vi) in the 
phrase "ser. Orestis," but an attempt to indicate the plural of the ab- 
breviation SER on the model of COSS = consules, EQQ = equites, 
PRAEFF - praefecti and so on (see R. Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie 
latine, 4th ed. [Paris 1914] 401, 404—5 concerning such forms, and for 
numerous examples see ILS vol. III pp. 796—97, including PVERR = 
puerorum [in the sense of slaves], ILS 1834, and LIBB = libertis, ILS 
9021, but not SERR, for which I know no parallel). This usage would 
probably not have been possible before the mid—second century For 
the general formula in a Samothracian list, cf. “servi Schinae” in Fraser 
no. 36, line 5. The separate words were written unseparated in this line; 
cf. lines 2 and 24. 

line 15: The name Mappius is unknown to W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen (Góttingen 1904), to the lists of H. Solin in Die 
Griechischen Personennamen in Rom and of Solin and O. Salomies, 
Repertorium nominum gentilium et cognominum Latinorum (Hildesheim 
1988), and to P. M. Fraser & E. Matthews, Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names I (Oxford 1987). But without a plausible alternative, I hesitate to 
exclude it. The first letter is not now legible. 

line 18: There is clearly an uninscribed space below Zoticus in column 
2, after which the names of slaves not belonging to Orestes begin (cf. P. 
-© R. C. Weaver, AJP 87 [1966] 458). 

line 19: Phileus is an attested name (cf. Oliver 78—79), but Phileas is 
perhaps also a possibility, and it should be remembered that Philetus is 
one of the commonest of all slave names. The “autuitor” read by Oliver, 
and the theorizing that goes with it (79), should be discarded; see Wea- 
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ver, op. cit. 457-58. This Felix was a household—bred slave belonging to 
the joint emperors Marcus and Lucius. 

line 20: the letters AM are visible, but the A is aligned with the first 
letters of the lines above and below, and there is no reason to read 
another letter before it. Oliver’s initial P is not there. 

line 21: McCredie perhaps over-estimated the number of lost letters. If 
his EVS at the end of the name is correct, there is not much to choose 
from: perhaps Philoromaeus (cf. Solin, Die Griechischen Personen- 
namen in Rom 753). If the ending is JVS, the possible restorations are 
fairly numerous. The commonest slave name beginning in Philo- and 
ending in —us listed by Solin which is also of the requisite length is 
Philodespotus. “Verin” is clear enough in the second column, and cor- 
responds to the same name in line 10. Verinus is of course Onesimus' 
owner, not his “employer” (Oliver 79). 

line 22: The word “dec” caused Oliver 79 undue difficulties. It has noth- 
ing to do with decumanus but simply refers to a decurio in the slave 
familia. For references see ThesLL s.v. (sense 4). DEC is a common 
abbreviation for decurio in the sense of municipal councillor and for 
decurions of the collegia, but I know no parallel for its use in this sense. 
line 23: There is an uninscribed space before MVLT, making it clear 
that a new section is starting, though this is difficult since Eutyches too 
is a slave. (Perhaps MVLT was originally the last word of the inscrip- 
tion, and the other names were added later).'? MVLT must mean multi- 
tudo, an abbreviation for which I know no parallel. But the sense is 
reasonably clear, in spite of these problems. We are moving on to a 
section of miscellaneous followers and attendants of the proconsul, 
some of them slaves, some of them perhaps not (cf. below). There is a 
parallel in Samothracian epigraphy in the words '**60«6Aov00c Tavoo- 
vlov ójuXoc"—with reference to a group of unnamed mystae—in IG 
xii.8.174.!! Oliver's “milit(es)” cannot be read, and the reading gets him 
into a fair amount of trouble; the whole of his note on lines 23f. (my 
numbering) should be discarded. 

line 25: The effect of the lay—out is that the mysterious THS seems to 
refer to both of the names in this line. (Numenius is reasonably well 
attested as a slave name: Solin, Die Griechischen Personennamen in 


10 Another suggestion of Linderski's. 

1M. Guarducci, Epigrafia greca II (Rome 1969) 415 takes “homilos” to be a 
proper name here—which it can sometimes be (cf. Solin, Die Griechischen Personen- 
namen in Rom 1246); but she was probably in error. 
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Rom 1035). What description can apply to these two slaves and to the 
two in the next line but not to the rest of the catalogue? Without much 
confidence, I suggest that the abbreviation should be resolved “Th(eo- 
dori) or Th(eodoti) s(ervi),” with reference to the man named in line 8. 
line 26: Very little can now be read here with any confidence. PO[ 
seems clear at the beginning of the line, then probably JACHIVS, and 
after the name or names the mason seems to have meant to leave a brief 
uninscribed space followed once again by THS. Numerous slave names 
begin Po-, but practically no single name is long enough for the space, 
and there may have been a short name such as "Pothus" followed by 
another name. 

line 27: Oliver’s “Atithreptio” is the correct reading—a name appar- 
ently not attested elsewhere. Threptio, however, is a well—attested 
name, presumably given most often to foundlings. Atithreptio must 
have been coined on the basis of &titGAAw = ‘rear’ (cf. Oliver 80), a 
word Homer sometimes uses in conjunction with @9éntw. For Atitallon 
as a slave's name see CIL vi.299. Being in larger script than the preced- 
ing words, the name looks like a later addition. 

line 28: IVNIVS MI EP. "Miles epistularius" (Oliver) is out of the ques- 
tion. Iunius looks like a free man (Cole 176 categorizes him as a slave, 
without offering any parallel for the use of a well-known Roman nomen 
as a slave name). But he can hardly have a cognomen abbreviated to MI. 
In any case the conjunction of MI and EP must in this context make us 
think of epoptae and mystae; otherwise it is too much of a coincidence 
to find these pairs of letters together. EP is a little far off to the right, but 
presumably refers to Iunius too. A person could be described simul- 
taneously as both mystes and epoptes (in that order): JG xii.8.186a, line 
4, xii.8.188, line 7 (cf. Fraser p. 112), Hesperia 48 (1979), 17 (= SEG 
xxix.799), CIL i? 665 — ILLRP 213. Mystes could be spelt mistes: IG 
xii.8.173 and Fraser no. 39. The fact that each abbreviation is of two 
letters makes it even plainer that they are parallel terms. The difficulties 
are two (apart from the fact that these abbreviations are unparalleled, as 
far as I know): (i) Why is Iunius alone so designated? Either, I suppose, 
because we have now moved beyond the proconsul's party (cf. above on 
Atithreptio); or bécause the amici were in fact the only others who 
became mystae (cf. above on line 11). (ii) Can a man be called just 
“Iunius”? Yes, if he is a Greek—see Fraser & Matthews, under such 
names as Aemilius, Caecilius, Cassius, etc. 

line 29: CEM, if it is correct, is the beginning of some rare name; the 
only such name in Solin, Die Griechischen Personennamen in Rom, is 


| 
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C(h)emas. More probably the M is wrong; then the choice is wide. 
Alternatively we might read "Gem[inus]."!? 


The proconsul of Macedonia P. Anteius Orestes, accompanied by 
six friends and a substantial entourage which included at least one im- 
perial slave, visited the shrine of the Great Gods (which lay outside his 
own province) on May Ist, 165, and some or all of them were probably 
initiated. It is a pity that we cannot say much more about this action: the 
epigraphical record hardly allows us to judge whether it was common 
for senior Roman officials in the region to be initiated in the Samothra- 
cian mysteries, !? still less to analyse the intentions of those who were. 

As to our inscription itself, the most surprising part of its history is 
that neither J. H. Oliver, nor apparently any of the scholars who made 
use of his version, realized that there might be some danger in emending 
the editio princeps of an obviously worn inscription without even seeing 
it or seeing a squeeze of it. However, first-hand study of the inscription 
does not guarantee infallibility, and no doubt others will be able to 
contribute further to our understanding of this text. 


W. V. HARRIS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY/AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


12 Suggested by Professor H. Solin. 
13 In favour of such a view see Fraser 16. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
THINKING ABOUT HISTORIANS 


When it is necessary to lie, let us lie. We both aim at the same goal: some 
by lying and some by telling the truth. The former lie when they want to 
draw an advantage by persuading with lies, the latter speak the truth to 
gain an advantage from the truth, so that they will be trusted more readily. 
Thus, without using the same means, we aspire to the same goal. 
(Darius to Otanes in Hdt. 3.72.4) 


How are we to read the ancient historians? Without them, there is 
no history except for what the archaeologist and epigraphist can un- 
cover. With them, we have a narrative framework for political history, 
filled with names, dates, events—much of which is preposterous, in- 
credible, or irrelevant to our own questions. One solution has been to 
divide historians into categories, “reliable” or “incompetent,” or ap- 
portion sections of their works between “fact” and “invention” or “folk 
tale.” The result of such naive solutions has been predictably discourag- 
ing. As we reread the authors, trying to interpret the text, we must face 
directly the fact that some of our most important historians—Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian—were not simply re- 
cording objective facts for a remote posterity, but were constructing 
sophisticated narratives presenting the results of diligent investigation 
and thought melded with free invention, unverifiable tradition, and po- 
litical or philosophical bias. 

Herodotus has always been a touchstone for the evaluation of 
history.! The current flood of Herodotean studies indicates the per- 
ceived need for new approaches and interpretations. However, per- 
haps the most significant of these works is that most philological of 


'Cf. A. Momigliano, “The Place of Herodotus in the History of Historiography,” 
History 43 (1958) 1-13, reprinted in Studies in Historiography (London 1966) 127-42. 

2There has been a flood of books on Herodotus in the.last few years: cf., in 
addition to the six recently reviewed in this journal by Evans (AJP 111 [1990] 92-104), J. 
Gould, Herodotus (New York and London 1989); D. Lateiner, The Historical Method of 
Herodotus (Toronto 1989); B. Shimron, Politics and Belief in Herodotus (Wiesbaden 
1989); E. Hartog, The Mirror of Herodotus (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1988) (trans. of 
Paris 1980); D. Fehling, Herodotus and his “Sources”: citation, invention, and narrative 
art (Leeds 1989) (an expanded trans. of Berlin and New York 1971). 
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exercises, a commentary by David Asheri to Book III.? Works of inter- 
pretation, such as Hartog's exceptional book on Herodotus and the 
Scythians, tend to consider their subject as an intellectual construct. 
Thus Hartog consciously excludes reference to archeological or histori- 
cal information on Scythia or its importance in Herodotus' lifetime. But 
the nature of a historical narrative cannot be understood without con- 
tinuous consideration of the historical world which it attempts to repre- 
sent. For this purpose commentaries such as Asheri's are essential. 
Book III, which includes Cambyses' invasions of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
the conspiracy of the magi, the accession of Darius, and the account of 
Persian revenues, involves the reader in the complex problems of inter- 
cultural relations and fictional narrative, as well as of historical accu- 
racy and source criticism. Asheri's commentary definitively replaces 
How and Wells, frustratingly outdated for so many years, and provides 
a thorough account and current bibliography of our knowledge or spec- 
ulation on the topics raised by Herodotus, from gold—guarding griffins 
to ancient Ethiopia to Darius' accession. At the same time it discusses 
insightfully aspects of organization, presentation, and tone. Book III is 
extremely problematic, since it combines obvious fiction with elements 
apparently quite accurate. The accession story (61-88), for example, 
intertwines folk-tale motifs, Persian tradition, Greek political theory, 
and novellistic invention to create a tale both circumstantial and incred- 
ible: yet it is our best ancient attempt to explain the transfer of power to 
Darius' new dynasty. Comparison with Darius' cuneiform inscription at 
Behistun reveals both common and contradictory elements, but the 
self-justificatory purpose of the Behistun documents blocks our at- 
tempts to use it to correct Herodotus. The modern historian is led to 
framing "hypothetical and even fantastic" reconstructions (Asheri 281). 
Herodotus and Behistun, Asheri observes, form "two prisms— through 
which passes, decomposed and altered, a single ray of 'truth' or histori- 
cal reality" (p. xxu). It is not certain that once decomposed, the ray 
can be reintegrated. 

Part of that alteration derives from Herodotus' sources, chiefly 


3D. Asheri and S. M. Medaglia, eds., A. Frachetti, tr. Erodoto: Le Storie. Volume 
Ill. Libro HI: La Persia. Introduzione e commento, testo critico, traduzione. Milan, 
Fondazione Lorenzo Valla, Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1990. Pp. Ixviii & 396. 24 pls. 19 
maps. Cloth, price not stated. (Scrittori Greci e Latini). The earlier volumes in the series 
are: I (1988) by D. Asheri; II (1989) by A. B. Lloyd; VIII (1977) and IX (1978) by A. 
Masaracchia. 
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informants who themselves were dependent on oral Persian tradition, 
though occasionally influenced by written documents. But part is He- 
rodotus’ own decision to write history in a narrative mode, to retell, 
supplement and reinterpret his material not only in his own words but 
through his own stories. The Smerdis conspiracy and the accession of 
Darius is a “masterpiece of ancient novellistic art” (p. xv). The words 
of Darius cited in the epigraph might almost be taken as an ironic reflec- 
tion of Herodotus’ principle of narrative. Lies and truth both serve the 
same purpose, persuasion of the audience. Tales may enlighten the 
audience, or merely delight it. Asheri notes that the conflict of truth and 
falsehood is a leitmotiv of Book III (pp. xix-xxir). He might have gone 
further: Herodotus is obsessed throughout his work by the problem of 
human knowledge, and especially human efforts to interpret actions, 
events or divine signs and oracles so as to make decisions for the future. 
Herodotus’ pervasive irony grows from the general inability of humans 
to understand their world; his history is a vast effort to lessen their 
blindness. Tradition and invention both serve this goal. 

Stories told to an audience have a different effect from a written 
text read by a reader, and employ a different dynamic. Herodotus com- 
posed his history in a world dominated by oral/aural communication 
rather than the written word. In a stimulating essay in another new book 
on Herodotus,^ J. A. S. Evans, using comparative evidence from other 
cultures, especially the griots of West Africa, tries to imagine the cir- 
cumstances under which Herodotus collected traditions from other lo- 
gioi and then combined them into his own more universal presentation. 
Long passages of Herodotus' own work "existed in prepublication state 
as oral history" (99). Here still more work needs to be done, examining 
Herodotus, not as a writer in a closet, but as a narrator of tales to an 
attentive and involved public. Lang has noted some of the techniques of 
Herodotus which seem particularly appropriate to oral presentation.5 
Evans remarks the audience's interest in exotic logoi: stories not only 
of Persians, but of Scythians, Libyans, and other distant peoples. He- 
rodotus' accounts of exotic customs stimulated, encouraged and re- 
sponded to the mid—fifth century obsession with permanence and 
change, with physis and nomos. 


4“Oral Tradition in Herodotus" in J. A. S. Evans. Herodotus, Explorer of the 
Past: Three Essays. Princeton University Press, 1991. Pp. xii & 166. Cloth, $24.95. 

*M. Lang. Herodotean Narrative and Discourse (Cambridge, MA 1984). Cf. also 
Gould (note 2 above) 27-41. 
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This view of Herodotus as oral narrator of traditions is profoundly 
different from the scientific geographer gradually becoming a political 
historian imagined by earlier generations. The scientist or scholar, 
working by himself to complete a synthesis which then can be pre- 
sented triumphantly to an unexpecting and often uncomprehending 
world, is superseded by a narrator whose stories and whole perception 
of the action of history are shaped by constant interaction with audi- 
ences which have their own sense of tradition and the meaning of the 
past. The emphasis on oral performance is certainly justified: what does 
not ring true in Evans’ account is the notion that Herodotus read his 
stories from a written text. Why on earth would he do that? Much more 
readily imagined is Herodotus before an audience, spinning a tale 
whose outlines he had clearly in his mind, which he might have told 
frequently before, but which on every occasion responded to the situa- 
tion in which he spoke and to his audience. Our written text represents 
that limited part of the potential narrative which Herodotus chose to 
commit to a scroll: much longer and probably more detailed than any 
given performance, yet fixed and immutable as no performance was. 

Herodotus not only recorded tradition, he formed and invented it: 
the “novella” of how Otanes’ daughter recognized the false Smerdis 
(3.68—69) is the creation of a story-teller. There is no reason to look 
beyond Herodotus himself for a source, though oriental folk—tradition 
may have furnished models. However, stories of husbands and wives in 
their bedchamber were not new to Greece: we need only recall Helen 
and Paris, Odysseus and Penelope, and in Herodotus, Peisistratus and 
the daughter of Megacles or Periander and his wife. Smerdis had to be 
discovered: this is one way it might have happened. The narrative is 
delightful, designed to appeal to an audience with intrigue and danger, 
with the exoticism of mutilation and the Persian harem, while introduc- 
ing Otanes, who will have a major role among the conspirators. Thus 
the oral performer is led to create as well as transmit history. In another 
performance, the whole story might have been suppressed. Are the 
dual stories of Praxaspes’ confession and Phaidime’s discovery perhaps 
alternate versions of Smerdis’ unmasking, both of which were pre- 
served in writing down the history? 

Diodorus Siculus would seem a very different kettle of fish: long 
an object of the most relentless, and apparently most successful, Quel- 
lenforschung, he has for generations been taken as the paradigm of the 
thoughtless compiler, pasting together in his study bits and pieces of 
earlier writers to form his universal history. This model in recent years 
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has been cracking, under the impact of studies by Palm, Drews, Rubin- 
cam, and others. A new book by Kenneth Sacks strikes a further blow 
for Diodorus’ ability to impose his own methods and philosophy on his 
history.© Sacks concentrates on three areas where personal influence 
might be recognized: the utilization of historical conventions, the pres- 
ence of themes, and the presentation of Rome. His approach reveals 
how much our image of Diodorus has been based on the questions 
scholars asked: the nature of source criticism is to denigrate later au- 
thors either as unthinking compilers or inept perverters of earlier work. 
Sacks shows that Diodorus controlled his use of the standard historical 
conventions of proems, speeches, organization, and polemics, and ex- 
pounded the themes of beneficence, progress, and fortune throughout 
his work." We know relatively little about Diodorus' life, but the refer- 
ences to Rome and Romans in his history permit Sacks to sketch his 
attitudes toward Rome, Caesar, and the Civil War, and to imagine Di- 
odorus' position in the society in which he wrote. Diodorus' history too 
is a prism, altering the material it transmits. 

The scholar, for all his or her sophistication, loves to simplify. But 
we cannot simply choose to venerate the accuracy of a Herodotus and 
focus on the invaluable data and traditions he preserves, or reject him 
as a liar or fiction writer, thus ignoring both his purpose and his success 
at preserving and giving meaning to the actions and personalities of the 
past. With Herodotus as with other ancient historians we must continue 
to refine more precisely, to imagine more boldly, to feel more sensitively 
their presences as persons interacting with other persons in a world 
similar yet distant from our own. In other words, we must grapple with 
those very problems of interpretation and presentation which occupied 
Herodotus and, in his own way, Diodorus. 


PHILIP A. STADTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


$K. S. Sacks. Diodorus Siculus and the First Century. Princeton University Press, 
1990. Pp. xii & 242. Cloth, price not stated. 

7The stylistic study of J. Palm, Über die Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizi- 
lien (Lund 1955) had already phrased a question which led to a recognition of Diodorus' 
stylistic independence from his sources. 
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RICHARD P. MARTIN. The Language of Heroes: Speech and Performance in the 
Iliad. Cornell University Press, 1989. Pp. xv + 265. 


For Richard P. Martin's The Language of Heroes all the world's a stage 
and all heroes are performers. They are not only performers, but competitors in 
the arena of speech and thus reflect the contests that epic bards, including 
Homer himself, must have had; Homer, says Martin, was competing with a poet 
who sang about Herakles, and Achilles, a stand—in for Homer, represents the 
kind of creative artist Homer was. Previous Homeric studies, the author tells 
us, have been defective because they ignored the difference between the poem 
as a text and the poem as a performance. In the Language of Heroes, Homer, 
already the father of theology, military science, ethics, and many other things, 
becomes also the father of metalinguistics; at the same time, the Iliad becomes a 
quarry of information on ancient genres of discourse. 

Martin begins by distinguishing epos from muthos. An epos is an ut- 
terance which focuses on the message; a muthos is "a speech-act indicating 
authority, performed at length, usually in public, with a focus on full attention to 
every detail." Where the definition does not always fit (for example, the private 
conversation between Makhaon and Nestor in Book 11 is called by Homer a 
muthos), the definition determines the interpretation: they are giving each other 
set speeches and not really conversing. There are three genres of muthoi: com- 
mands, insult—boasts (“flyting”), and memories. One may observe that since 
these three "genres" make up a good percentage of human discourse, Martin 
can—and does—claim that the heroes are always performing (for one “per- 
forms" when one uses a classified genre of discourse). 

Having informed us (48) that the gods exist in a hierarchy (Zeus gives 
orders; he doesn't take them), Martin claims that when in Book 1 Athena says to 
Achilles, “if you will obey,” the condition shows Athena's low status, that 
Achilles is offering to boost her status by obeying if she will do something for 
him later. I don't see this implied contract in the text (indeed, Achilles has not 
yet said anything to Athena); Athena is simply acknowledging that Achilles is a 
free agent who may or may not be persuaded. Martin says that hierarchy and 
status are shown also by performance time: the longer and more often one 
speaks in the poem, the more important one is. This observation is of course 
generally true in all literatures; after all, proportion means giving more attention 
to those things which are more important. 

In Chapter 2, Martin observes that the speeches of Odysseus, Agamem- 
non, and Achilles receive praise in the poem; Nestor's speeches do not because 
Nestor is unchallenged (59). Martin does not explain why only rivals should 
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receive praise. One sign of the diminished power of Agamemnon is that he gives 
fewer speeches as the poem proceeds, while Achilles gives more and more. Is 
the conclusion warranted? After all, shouldn't we expect more speeches from 
Achilles as the poem focuses on him? Another sign is Agamemnon's lack of 
effectiveness (63—64) in talking against the audience's wishes. Martin's exam- 
ple: "The other Achaeans all approved . . . but it did not please Agamemnon" 
(liad 1.23—24). Yet Agamemnon has not yet spoken in response to Khryses. It 
does not make a lot of sense to object to Agamemnon's ability in speaking 
before the king has actually spoken simply because he is about to take an 
unpopular stand. Martin, who shows an antipathy towards Agamemnon, finds 
fault with his speaking ability later because he yields to Nestor the authority to 
order guards (63) and because he tells Menelaos how to give orders to the men. 
Yet Agamemnon is delegating, not yielding, authority to Nestor, whose son is in 
command of the guards (10.57), and it is because he is now mindful of the need 
to treat soldiers with respect (He has learned something from his encounter 
with Achilles!) that he tells Menelaos to call each man respectfully by the name 
of his father. Agamemnon acts as a lordly, noble leader. When Odysseus fails to 
persuade Achilles to eat, instead of seeing the refusal to eat as manifesting 
Achilles' zeal to return to battle without delay, Martin sees the refusal as indi- 
cating Odysseus' low status. (Thus, for Martin, the low status of a speaker is 
shown by persuading—as when Achilles is persuaded by Athena—-and by not 
persuading—as here, when Odysseus fails to persuade Achilles to eat.) 

Martin affords to anthropological investigators of exotic tribes a rever- 
ence he does not share for his colleagues in Classics (whom he criticizes with 
much enthusiasm in Chapter 4). On the basis of his reading in anthropology, he 
is able to draw some unremarkable conclusions (e.g., that success as a speaker 
is measured by one's ability to persuade [66]; that verbal contests are a way for 
people to compete for supremacy without fighting [66]), but they also lead him 
astray. For example, in Book 4, Agamemnon addresses Diomedes, who does 
not respond. Homer says, "Strong Diomedes did not address him at all, 
ashamed of the rebuke of the respected king." Martin chooses to reject Homer's 
explanation, preferring instead one which fits his thesis better, that Diomedes is 
actually superior to Agamemnon; the evidence: in Guyana, in insult duels, a 
response of silence shows social superiority. 

Chapter 3 describes the speaking styles of the characters in the Iliad. 
Homer's own style we cannot tell, for style can be determined only by contrast 
with that of contemporaries or rivals and, alas, none of Homer's competitors 
survive. We need to look, Martin explains, not only at what the various charac- 
ters say, but also at their “metalanguage,” that is, their remarks about other 
speakers. Here we see one of the weaknesses of Martin's analysis. Eager to find 
evidence of "metalanguage," Martin does not look at the dramatic context of 
the judgments about the speech. For example, he observes Agamemnon's com- 
pliment to Nestor about his oratorical superiority to that of younger men, but 
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the context shows Agamemnon trying very hard not to irritate others of his men 
after his affront to Achilles. 

The longest and best chapter of Martin’s book is reserved for the language 
of Achilles. The chapter begins with a discussion of the scholarship, where 
Martin is unfair to many whom he criticizes. For example, he is critical of 
Steven Nimis, who has argued that Achilles extends the language available to 
him by such methods as hyperbole, catachresis, and oxymoron. Martin objects 
that these methods are conventional. Yet all language is conventional (what are 
words, after all?). It is not in the mere use of a device that one expands language, 
but in how one uses it. Achilles need not invent new poetic or rhetorical devices 
to be creative, just as he need not invent new words or new forms of communi- 
cation; his language is unconventional by the content of his metaphorical expan- 
sion of the language, by the new meanings generated in unusual juxtapositions 
or catachreses. Some of the criticism of others could be addressed to the critic: 
though he asks (156) who in Homer's audience could possibly keep inventory of 
all the oddities in Achilles' speech, he later tells us that in order to understand 
Achilles' long speech in Book 9 it is necessary to reread every scene in which 
every phrase Achilles uses appears (196). His criticism of Redfield and Friedrich 
(158) for being too statistical seems out of place in view of his own statistical 
arguments. 

Still, Martin draws provocative conclusions from Achilles’ language: he 
finds that some of Achilles' repetitions pointedly remind us of what has oc- 
curred earlier; that we need to examine whole-line repetitions for context; that 
hapax legomena are not a clue to the style of the speakers because they are 
spread evenly among the characters; that Achilles adopts the tone of Zeus. 

The most important feature of Achilles' language, the author argues, is 
Achilles' "expansion aesthetic," by which he means that Achilles varies the 
words of other speakers, telescoping them, splitting them and inserting new 
phrases, and using more rhetorical devices than others. Thus the language of 
Achilles is that of a “monumental composer,” and only in Achilles’ speech does 
Homer show his full craft. Moreover, only Achilles and the narrator (Homer) 
share certain devices (like recusatio); thus “the narrator is a heroic performer in 
the role of Achilles.” We should recall, of course, that Homer is the author of all 
the characters, not just of Achilles. 

Martin’s final conclusions are that the Iliad is written in direct competi- 
tion with rival earlier epics about Herakles (hence the derogatory references in 
the Iliad to Herakles and to other singers) and that Achilles’ adversarial and 
competitive rhetoric is a reflection of Homer’s own composition. In the chapter 
called “Conclusions,” in addition to repeating many of the earlier conclusions, 
Martin adds two new ones, "solutions" to vexing problems in the Iliad now 
possible once we see the fusing of Homer and Achilles. First, he says that 
Patroklos is apostrophized eight times in Book 16 because Homer is looking at 
the character through the eyes of Achilles, Homer’s "alter ego.” While the 
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“alter ego” may be a bit flamboyant, I think it likely that Homer does in fact 
make us feel more sympathetically close to Patroklos by the direct address. The 
second “solution,” to the famous problem of the dual in Books 9, seems to me 
convoluted and farfetched. Here Martin says that the fused Homer/Achilles 
feels so close to Phoinix that he naturally thinks of Phoinix as belonging to his 
quarters and thus need address only Odysseus and Aias. By using the dual, 
Homer is pretending to be Achilles. Finally, Martin concludes that the sheer 
size of the Iliad would have made its competitor-author a hero. 

Language of Heroes displays some of the very features it has discussed. It 
has, for example, an "agonistic" quality in its discussion of earlier rival critics 
(e.g., 159: ". . . every critic of Achilles’ language since Adam Parry has ne- 
glected to perform the close line-by-line reading . . .”); it too engages in formu- 
laic variation (e.g., it refers now to the "rhetoric of words and deeds" [76], now 
to "the poetics of excess" [118], now to the "rhetoric of excess" [119], now to the 
"rhetoric of egotism" [228]); it too bestows upon performer, author, and critic 
the status of a hero (e.g., 231: "Contact and distance. In these terms, I have 
approached Homer's Iliad, in an attempt to overcome the long years in which 
the poem has been a text... .” [italics mine]). There are a number of useful 
insights in this work. I think, however, that the zeal to expand them into a book- 
length monograph was a mistake; it fostered excesses in both rhetoric and 
conclusions; it generated numerous footnotes of dubious relevance; it extended 
discussions beyond the mean. To the brief embassy speech of Aias Achilles 
yielded the most; scholarship also must be xaxà potgav. 


JAMES A. ARIETI 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


PIERRE FORTASSIER. L'hiatus expressif dans l'Iliade et dans l'Odyssée. Paris, 
Bibliothéque de l'Information grammaticale 17, Société pour l'Informa- 
tion Grammaticale, 1989. Pp. 390. 


Ever since Isocrates banished hiatus from pure Greek style, its abun- 
dance in Homer has troubled critics. After Bentley discovered the lost di- 
gamma, a fair number of hiatus could be explained away, but the remainder, 
clearly not the offspring of disappearing consonants, have continued to attract 
apologists proposing other explanations. Pierre Fortassier, in L'hiatus expressif 
dans l'Iliade et dans l'Odyssée, offers a unique perspective on the subject. Fol- 
lowing an exhaustive study of 1,075 recorded instances, 608 in the Iliad and 467 
in the Odyssey, he concludes that every one is intentional, designed purposefully 
by the poet to express the concept of separation or distance. 

Each hiatus is discussed individually, and classified with others according 
to context. The larger classes are "Action de séparer," "État.de séparation," 
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and "Distance," and these are further refined into more specific categories. 
"État de séparation," e.g., includes “Séparation par un obstacle, matériel ou 
non;" "Individu, ou groupe, ou objet séparé;" "Impossibilité;" "Solitude;" 
“Intériorité;” and “Séparation par le silence," "par sommeil" and “par mort.” 
Each hiatus is given a number, and a table at the back conveniently matches 
them with standard references to book and line numbers. 

The second half of the book, entitled "Description of Hiatus” deals with a 
variety of topics such as verses with two hiatus, interior hiatus and the relation- 
ship between hiatus and caesura, drawing illustrative examples from the wealth 
of material above. In addition, there are seven excursus on related subjects that 
do riot fit into the main organizational scheme, and a short bibliography. 

The strength of the work is in the sensitivity of the author's readings. In 
the introduction (pp. 19-20), e.g., Fortassier offers an account of how he first 
formulated his thesis, pondering the hiatus at Od. 6.151 where Odysseus, for the 
first time, addresses Nausicaa, comparing her with Artemis: 


el pév tig 0góc fom, tol oùpavòv ebobv Exovaw, 
'Agréjuó( oe Eyó ye, Ads xoven ueyóXoio 
elddc te peyebds ve duty v &yxvota &oxo- Od. 6.150—52 


The hiatus between oe and &yó, ‘you’ and ‘T’, which is not susceptible to any of 
the usual explanations, i.e., it is not located at a principal caesura or on an iota 
that will not elide, and cannot be "corrected" by adding a y’ or ô’ or T’, seemed 
to the author to originate with Homer himself who must have intended it to 
underline the physical separation Odysseus maintains between himself and 
Nausicaa in order to avoid frightening her. 

Every hiatus does not have as clear and compelling an expressive force as 
this one, but Fortassier is adept at getting the most value possible out of what 
appear to be ordinary cases. The hiatus between péAvota and ’AAcEGvdem in 
Iliad 4.96, e.g., where Athena, disguised as Laodokos, persuades Pandaros to 
shoot at Menelaus, to win glory from the Trojans and especially Paris, 


xo 56 xe Toóeaov xydou xal xidoc &oovo, 
£x navi 68 pddvota 'AXeEGv6oo Baoi- Il. 4.95—96 


distinguishes the Trojan prince from the rest, making a neat rhetorical point 
about his importance, and the goddess's plea, the more persuasive (p. 134). 

Fortassier also unearths the most effective uses of hiatus, such as the 
cluster of four in Il. 24.732 emphasizing Andromache’s horror at the Astynax’s 
future in Greece (p. 291): 


... QU 8 ab, téxos, fj &uol abt 
Epea, Ev0G xe Eoya Gevxéa. éoyaCow, Il. 24.732--33 
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While the author is often ingenious in finding ways to make his data fit the 
logical categories he proposes for them, many of the hiatus cannot be forced 
easily into the mold. It is difficult, e.g., to find any justification for the claim that 
the hiatus at Od. 9.339 underscores the privacy of the Cyclops’ thoughts (p. 
145), 


. . obb€ tt etne Baeínc ExtoBev addtis 
f| tt dtodpevas, f| xol Ged (c éx£Aevot. Od. 9.338-39 


or that the hiatus at Od. 1.207 somehow embodies the concept of descent or 
filiation (p. 55). 


el St 2E attoto vóoog xáic sis ‘OSvaros. 


The resistance of the data to Fortassier's organizational scheme should not be 
surprising. His thesis rests on the presupposition that hiatus, a gap between 
syllables, is a linguistic expression of the concept of separation. This is a form of 
"sound symbolism," an out-dated notion about meaning in language that was 
thoroughly exploded by Saussure and Jakobson. That Fortassier is thinking in 
these terms is made clear not only from the titles of his categories and the 
interpretations he offers for individual hiatus, but by his comments on vowel 
combinations in Part II (p. 309-12), where he claims that junction of a/a ex- 
presses grandeur and force; e/e, interiority; and o/o, gravity and death. If we 
accept Saussure's proof that all linguistic signs are arbitrary, which is one of the 
foundations of modern linguistics, the author's conception of the meaning of 
hiatus cannot be generally true, and Homer’s reality cannot be limited to For- 
tassier's categories. . 

As in the case of linguistics, recent developments in metrics, literary 
criticism and quantitative stylistics, which has produced a wealth of useful 
comparative data, have had no influence in the formulation of this thesis. In 
fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that theoretically and methodologically, 
this book is firmly anchored in the nineteenth century. This is made plain in the 
section of the introduction mistitled “Etat de la question en 1987” (pp. 13-18), 
which discusses the treatment of hiatus by Bentley (1732), Heyne (1802), Spitz- 
ner (1816), Ahrens (1851), La Roche (1860), and Hartel (1873). The only twentieth 
century scholars mentioned are Chantraine (1973) who is criticized for following 
his predecessors in trying to "excuse" hiatus by identifying circumstances in 
which it more commonly occurs, and Parry (1928) who is dismissed out of hand. 

Fortassier's rejection of Parry goes beyond the latter's assertion that the 
process of modifying and juxtaposing formulae sometimes creates hiatus, to 
embrace the entire concept of oral composition: 


Étrange théorie, qui suppose un «arrangeur» étonnamment maladroit! (p. 18). 
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Yet Parry's explanation of the hiatus in Jl. 23.263, where Achilleus offers a 
woman, “Knowing blameless works,” as a prize in the funeral games for Pa- 
troklos, (fixe yuvaixa &yeo8at &púpova Epya Lóviav) as the result of a junction 
of two standard formulae (Les Formules et la métrique d'Homère, p. 31) seems 
preferable to Fortassier's assertion (p. 95) that the hiatus signifies a delay be- 
tween the present time and the "leading off" which cannot occur until the 
contest is won. 

If it is possible to agree that many hiatus in our text of Homer stem from 
an historical linguistic process, i.e., the loss of digamma, which is acceptable 
even to Fortassier, it seems reasonable that others have diverse historical 
sources which might include the accidents of oral composition. That is not to 
say that a gifted poet could not exploit the opportunity to combine formulae in a 
way that would produce an hiatus on purpose to create a special effect. If 
Parry's successors have proven anything, it is that formulaic composition can 
be a very subtle instrument of expression. Thus, the greater part of Fortassier's 
book, which is a study of how meaning is conveyed in Homeric verse, has a 
value quite independent of its theoretical underpinnings, and is worth looking at 
from this perspective. 


DEE L. CLAYMAN 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE AND THE GRADUATE CENTER, 
City UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


JENNY STRAUSS CLAY. The Politics of Olympus: Form and Meaning in the 
Major Homeric Hymns. Princeton University Press, 1989, 


The poems of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns are a tapestry of 
archaic Greek myth, belief, imaginative fiction, oral improvisation, and poetic 
art. A repository of what we know about the civilization that produced them, 
they also exhibit the genius of the individual poets who composed the versions 
we possess. Sometimes, however, these poems seem more to resemble a figured 
wallpaper, in which each viewer sees a different pattern, one critic concentrat- 
ing on the design made by a particular set of interlocking lines, while a second 
finds his or her attention engaged by the intersection of another set of shapes. 
Many such interpretations can be made with equal validity, all combining, like a 
hologram, to give a complete representation of the picture before us. 

In The Politics of Olympus, J. S. Clay presents us with a new and interest- 
ing pattern in the wallpaper. Continuing on the course she began in The Wrath of 
Athena, her study of the Odyssey, she now applies the same methodology to the 
four long Homeric Hymns. In both studies, her interpretation proceeds from her 
analysis of the personalities, roles, and relationships of a circumscribed uni- 
verse of characters, the gods and goddesses of Olympus. She sees the major 
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Hymns, as a group, providing a coherent and internally consistent account of 
how the Olympian hierarchy came to be organized the way it was, a process 
stage-managed according to a “plan of Zeus.” 

According to Clay, each of the major Hymns depicts a defining moment in 
the history of Olympus in which the order of the universe is shaped or main- 
tained, while the gods and goddesses receive their functions from Zeus. The 
Iliad and Odyssey show the perfected Olympian pantheon interacting with the 
heroes; the Theogony describes the genesis of the Olympian order, ending with 
Zeus's accession to power. The major Hymns, she says, “. . . serve to complete 
the Olympian agenda and provide the clearest account of what I would call the 
politics of Olympus. At the core of each lies a concern with the acquisition or 
redistribution of timai within the Olympian cosmos" (p. 15). On a later page, she 
sums up, "The hymns' narrative subjects are . . . restricted to significant mo- 
ments in the formation of Olympus, assigning the supreme role in its shaping 
and ordering to Zeus . . . the politics of Olympus are the politics of Zeus" (p. 
268). 

Clay applies her theory to each of the four major Hymns: In the Hymn to 
Apollo, where the "threatening shadow" of the Succession Myth hangs over the 
tale, Apollo's fearsome first appearances (to the assembled gods, to the Cretan 
sailors, and, by future reputation, to the personified island of Delos), suggest 
that he might topple Zeus himself. But Hera's monstrous son Typho turns out to 
be the real threat, and Apollo ends up “as the defender par excellence of Zeus 
and the Olympian order" (p. 92). Hermes, in the Hymn to Hermes, being the 
last-born of the Olympians, when “the timai of the others have all been divided 
and distributed . . . is thus obliged to acquire his honors by theft or exchange” 
(p. 96). Hermes, uncertain of his divinity in the early part of the poem, passes 
“into the domain of the gods, thus enacting his essential function as traverser of 
boundaries" (p. 123). The Hymn to Aphrodite, in Clay's view, does not just tell 
how Zeus got even with Aphrodite by making her fall in love with a mortal, 
Anchises; it is an aetiological tale explaining why gods and goddesses no longer 
mate with mortals to produce heroes; Zeus's cosmic order demands a clear 
distinction between gods and humans. The Hymn to Demeter with its story of 
Persephone's journey to the land of Hades, "explores the relation among these 
three realms [Olympians, the earth, and the underworld] as well as the possi- 
bilities of movement and communication between them" (p. 208). 

Clay demonstrates quite well that the Hymns present Panhellenic, ho- 
mogenized versions of the stories of the gods and goddesses, from which cultic 
and local variants have been largely banished. To select an example from the 
Hymn to Apollo, the Delphians' claim to autochthony is ignored, as "the hymn 
reinterprets the founding of Apollo's oracle as an Olympian innovation" (p. 94). 
In the Hymn to Demeter the Eleusinian culture hero Triptolemus is all but 
ignored, along with the version of the myth in which Demeter bestows the gift of 
agriculture on mankind; in the Hymn, people already know how to farm. 

Yet unreality begins to set in, as we read Clay's analysis of the closed 
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Olympian society, with its inexorable march to uniformity according to the 
“plan of Zeus.” This plan and Zeus himself almost begin to seem like something 
real, instead of an invented story. Clay’s study of the internal logic of what is, 
after all, a fictional world, is like an analysis of the relationships between char- 
acters in a novel; no explanations are sought outside the closed system. There is 
no suggestion of who, over a period of the centuries between ca. 800—500 B.c., 
and over the wide geographical area of the archaic Greek world, imposed this 
uniformity or why. In speaking of the "politics of Olympus,” is she talking about 
actual beliefs held by anyone, or a world-view held by the composers of the 
Hymns, or simply a literary effect? What relationship is there between these 
attitudes and what was going on in archaic Hellenic society? On page 260, Clay 
speaks of "Olympian cult," yet on page 7, she says that the Hymns were proba- 
bly performed at banquets and were not connected to a specific cult. 

Clay explains not only the main thrust of each poem but as many details 
as possible in terms of her theory. Why does Hermes, in the Hymn to Hermes, 
lay out the slaughtered cattle as a banquet for the gods, then not partake of the 
meat himself? Because, according to Clay, he has not yet learned that he is a 
god, and gods do not eat meat. Why does Aphrodite not give immortality to 
Anchises? Because, says Clay, Aphrodite realizes that such an undertaking is 
against the will of Zeus, who wishes to right the cosmic imbalance caused by the 
miscegenation of deities and mortals. Why does Zeus in the Hymn to Demeter 
give Persephone to Hades, and why can Demeter not make the child Demo- 
phoon immortal? Persephone is given to Hades, says Clay, to create a bridge 
"between the upper and the hitherto inaccessible lower world" (p. 213), and 
Demophoon cannot be made immortal because it is the will of Zeus to "[re- 
affirm] the absolute distinction between gods and human beings" (p. 244). The 
literary effects are certainly striking, but whether they cause the action of the 
story is another matter. There are, I believe, other reasons arising from the 
traditional thematic material, as I point out below. 

Clay has an explanation, but only one explanation, for just about every- 
thing in the Hymns. It is always interesting to see what she will pull out of the 
hat. But to return to our simile of the wallpaper, there are many other patterns 
that can be brought to the foreground in our interpretation of its content, which 
Clay largely ignores and derides. There is the history of cult and ritual (for the 
Hymn to Demeter Richardson is good); analysis of oral and mythic themes (by 
Arend, Albert Lord, Nagler, and myself, of whom the first three do not even 
appear in Clay's bibliography); studies in the nature of oral composition (see in 
particular Notopoulos, who emphasized the role of the live audience in direct- 
ing the composition of the poem); social and political history; linguistic and 
statistical research (see the studies of Nagy and Janko). Clay not only acts as if 
other disciplines did not exist, but scoffs sarcastically at any opinion other than 
her own, even in the case of critics with whom she at other times agrees. To 
refer to one critic's "obvious error" and another's "lame attempt," or to say 
that a rival critic ^misunderstands the passage completely" does not make it so. 
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Studies of Eleusinian cult are, to her, “scholarly underbrush” to be cleared 
away lest they “impede” the way. Having dismissed the study of mythic themes 
as not helpful, she cannot take advantage of its help. For example, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, one reason that neither Anchises nor Demophoon can 
become immortal is that the failure to grant immortality is a fixed element in the 
theme of the Marriage of the Fertility Goddess. 

This book is not the comprehensive treatment of the Hymns promised by 
its subtitle. It exhibits only one pattern in the wallpaper, but that pattern is 
interesting and makes the book worth reading. It can be recommended for 
students who are beginning their study of the Hymns. There is plenty of plot 
summary, and Clay provides at least one interpretation for everything. It is a 
useful addition to the various views we have of the Homeric Hymns. 


CORA ANGIER SOWA 
St. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


R. THOMAS. Oral Tradition and Written Record in Classical Athens. Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 321. Cloth, $42.50. (Cambridge Studies 
in Oral and Literate Culture 18) 


In recent years a vast literature has sprung up dealing with the charac- 
teristics of oral and literate cultures. In Classical studies, traditionally depen- 
dent on written texts, the main impetus has come from Milman Parry’s claim 
that the Homeric poems were orally produced, a theory based on a dichotomy 
between oral and written discourse. By contrast, the focus of Thomas’ book 
(originally a London dissertation) is the interrelation between orality and liter- 
acy in Classical Greece: she believes in a mixture, rather than a division, of oral 
and literate communication and is most concerned with the function of writing 
(2). I am entirely in agreement with this point of view: the importance of the 
book lies in attempting to furnish a theory applicable to the specific Greek 
situation. However, some of her conclusions require detailed scrutiny. 

Dealing mainly with prose rather than poetry, T. recognizes three main 
types of oral traditions: family, popular and polis. Her interest is throughout 
theoretical: in studying inscriptions, she tries to establish the preponderance of 
oral over written discourse (ch. 1); family traditions provide her with examples 
of purely oral traditions (ch. 2); in genealogies and their treatment by genealo- 
gists she traces the influence of writing upon oral traditions (ch. 3); an analysis 
of the Funeral Oration introduces the concept of “polis tradition" (ch. 4); finally, 
the Alcmeonid tradition concerning Athens' liberation from tyranny is an exam- 
ple of a complex tradition containing all previously discussed factors. 

In ch. 1 T. distinguishes different kinds of literacy, from the mere ability to 
write one's name to. commercial literacy and to facility in reading books (18—19). 
But in stressing the difficulties in acquiring literacy the ease with which the 
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alphabet could be acquired is often ignored. It required only four steps: learning 
to recite the names of the letters in order; learning the shape of each letter; the 
acrophonic principle; and practice of groups of letters (ovAAaBal). Conse- 
quently, we find early the casual use of letters in graffiti, yet we also place the 
writing of the Homeric poems in the earliest period. It is true that there were 
many levels of literacy and that much business was conducted orally. Neverthe- 
less, it is wrong for T. to state that writing skills developed only slowly (23-24). 
The principal evidence for extended use of writing (outside the epic) are the 
early Greek laws and law codes, which go back to the second half of the seventh 
century. 

T. devotes much space to the relation between inscriptions and archival 
copies (34-38 and passim). She thinks archives were poorly organized even in 
the fourth century and not often consulted. She also argues that inscriptions 
were not much read (35). Here the process of producing inscriptions should not 
be ignored: there was need for a ms. (papyrus?) copy from which the stone text 
could be designed; would it be discarded? As for reading inscriptions, the fa- 
mous phrase that inscriptions be set up oxometv tà BovAouévo means that 
the inscription was meant to be inspected (i.e., read), not simply seen, as T. 
wrongly translates it (51; but correctly “examine” 62). Inscriptions demanded to 
be read; whether they were actually read depended on circumstance, ability and 
social practice. Ts attempt to define literacy in ancient terms leads to a certain 
denigration of the importance of writing, at least before Aeschines (for whom 
see 71). Despite these flaws, T. points to many (to us) puzzling conventions in 
the use of written materials. Most important is her insistence that writing (espe- 
cially on stone) has a symbolic (religious or memorial), as well as an informa- 
tional, function. 

In ch. 2 T. considers family traditions entirely oral. Unfortunately, her 
evidence comes mostly from the orators, i.e., from a period when the power of 
the aristocratic families was long past. For the early period she accepts Cicero's 
statement concerning private funeral orations (103); unlike the Roman laudatio 
funebris, they would have dealt mainly with legendary ancestors. The inac- 
curacy of oral family tradition, caused in part by the difficulty of going back 
beyond three generations and the consequent phenomenon of "telescoping," 
allows T. to give a simple explanation of the two missing generations in Plato's 
family stemma (125, 170), and of the distortions in other family traditions. When 
extending this principle to the orators, however, we are on rather slippery 
ground. Can we be sure that such legal pleading truly represents family tradition 
rather than simply falsification? 

Chapter 4 discusses genealogies more fully. T. argues that the assumption 
that many families possessed long genealogies is erroneous. She assumes that 
reference to a divine ancestor is original oral tradition; it was later elaborated in 
writing by genealogists, who thus provided skeletons that made comparisons 
and corrections possible. Ts reconstruction of the Philaid genealogy (161-73) is 
however debatable. In order to show the incompatibility of the genealogy in 
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Marc., Vita Thuc. 3 (an excerpt ultimately from Pherecydes) with Hdt. 6.34ff., 
she accepts Marcellinus' order of generations, while emending only individual 
names (163), thus assuming greater accuracy than this muddled source can 
perhaps bear. The Philaid example is followed by a long discussion of developed 
written genealogy (173—95), with its importance for social and political status. 

At the beginning of ch. 4, T. makes the important point that Greece had no 
official “memory men" ("remembrancers") such as are found in other cultures 
(196, 198); hence "official" memory is fluid. Closest to such a tradition seems to 
her the Attic Funeral Oration, the origin of which she assigns to the period 
immediately after the Persian Wars (207). The formal structure of the Epi- 
taphios was well established before the first extant example. This tradition is 
treated by T. as oral; it stresses aristocratic values and attributes them to the 
demos. Athens' achievements are exaggerated and distorted: she alone had won 
the victory in the Persian Wars. (T. interprets the oration in Plato's Menexenos 
as a parody [210—11, 219—20, 221—23]). The effect of the Epitaphios is that history 
becomes skewed: defeats are forgotten, achievements exaggerated, internal city 
history is ignored, even chronology can be changed. But here the question 
arises, how far the Epitaphios is a full representation of Athenian traditions. 
Anthropological theory leads T. to assume that its distortions affect public 
memory to such a degree that facts suppressed are erased from memory. How 
then did Herodotus and Thucydides (not to mention the Atthidographers and 
later historians) collect so much more information about the past? Oral tradi- 
tions (we are not dealing only with personal reminiscences) were much richer 
than those presented in the Epitaphios. 

Similar questions come to mind even more strongly in the last chapter 
(ch. 5), in which T. deals with that portion of the "Alcmeonid tradition" that 
concerns the liberation of Athens from the tyrants. For T. this is the prime 
example of a complex tradition. She attacks Jacoby's claim that the official 
tradition appropriated the tyrant slayers, while the Alcmeonid tradition, fol- 
lowed by Herodotus (who got it from Pericles), claimed the liberation for the 
family. To disprove this, T. adopts the curious method of discussing later tradi- 
tions before dealing with the earliest period. In the later fifth century, T. says 
popular tradition was aware of the military events (thus in her view disproving 
Jacoby’s thesis), and Thuc. 6.53.3 states that the Athenians knew &xoțñ that the 
tyranny was terminated not by the demos and Harmodius but by the Spartans. 
But one might object that this "hearsay" was perhaps conditioned by contem- 
porary upheavals and in this form not necessarily a long-standing tradition. . 
Among the orators, T. says, Andocides, the younger Alcibiades and others (see 
251) all presuppose military events and confine themselves to the deeds of their 
own ancestors; it is only at the end of the fourth century that memories have 
sufficiently faded to allow for the most glowing praise of the tyrannicides (254). 
But here again we deal with particular circumstances that should forbid us to 
simply take the orators' words as true reflections of a "tradition" and as a basis 
for judging the early non—Alcmeonid evidence, which consists mainly of the 
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Antenor group of the Tyrannicides and the skolia, especially skolion 10 (Page, 
PML 893: the tyrannicides made Athens toovépouc). T. thinks that the skolion 
does not necessarily exclude the Alcmeonids and that Cleisthenes might have 
taken over the term loovoula or even have coined it. 

The family tradition of the Alcmeonids is seen by T. primarily as a de- 
fence that hid all unfavorable events, such as the curse. They claimed to have 
been in continuous exile under the tyrants which the archon list shows to be 
untrue (it is unclear in what period T. allows any exile under the Peisistratids). 
She rejects Alcmeonid sources for much of Herodotus' account, since it con- 
tains many elements unfavorable to the family, among them the story of Alc- - 
meon's fortune gained from Croesus, the tie with the tyrant of Sicyon through 
Megacles' marriage with Agariste, the bribery of the Pythia, and even Pericles' 
mother's dream of giving birth to a lion. However, those points in which Herod- 
otus agrees with the defense of the younger Alcibiades in Isoc. 16 can be taken 
as family tradition (262—63). Herodotus' treatment is ironic and undercuts the 
claims of the Alcmeonids. Several things are wrong with this reasoning. The 
first is the identification of rhetorical special pleading with family tradition. 
Second is the assumption that family traditions cannot contain unfavorable, or 
even contradictory, elements. Alcmeon filling his clothes with gold is a typical 
clever trick; relations with tyrants would have been advantageous to relate in 
the sixth century: both traditions are survivals of an earlier time. The lion image 
for Pericles is well known to be ambiguous. The bribery of the Pythia is not a 
part of the family tradition in this form, as it is clearly hostile, but it may have 
originated with Alcmeonid claims that their munificence at Delphi caused a 
favorable divine response. T. is right in stating that Herodotus does not simply 
follow a single Alcmeonid source. But the claim that that tradition is to be 
identified with their defence is to be rejected. 

These are only a few points from a very full, not to say crowded and 
somewhat repetitious, book. It is not surprising that the execution of T.s pro- 
gram is less successful than her initial position promised. For we are still at the 
beginning of the investigation of the unique relationship between oral and liter- 
ate elements in Classical Greek culture. Nevertheless, this is an interesting and 
stimulating book, which will be read with profit by all Hellenists. 


HENRY R. IMMERWAHR 
UNivERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


DONALD LATEINER. The Historical Method of Herodotus. University of To- 
ronto Press, 1989. Pp. xi + 319. Cloth, $45.00. (Phoenix Supplementary 
Volumes, 23) 


Lateiner treats some problems discussed by D. Fehling, Die Quellenanga- 
ben bei Herodot (Berlin 1971) (e.g., Herodotus' sources, fictional elements, 
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numbers, credibility, later influence), but his book is more ambitious, including 
discussions of Herodotus’ literary qualities (e.g., structure, metaphors, pat- 
terns), and of his. historical causality. I begin with an attempt to summarize the 
content as best I could understand it. 

Starting with the premise, in the introduction, that Herodotus’ historical 
and literary techniques, although new, are sophisticated, L. intends to focus 
more on rhetoric and poetics, to see how Herodotus’ “strange machine” con- 
nects disparate material. The Histories have unity, “a conscious method, pur- 
pose, and literary construction” (3—4), although later this verdict is modified: 
they “lack obvious consistency, intelligibility, and coherence" (127). 

Part I aims to explain Herodotus’ “new genre and rhetoric," which in- . 
clude “non-verbal behaviours” (sic), speeches (“verbal behaviours” ?), and the 
narrative itself, or "talking to the reader" (something in between?). Although 
we today are "convinced of the meaningfulness of gesture and other non-verbal 
behaviours," "descriptions of bodily movements, postures, the inarticulate 
shouts of epic and lyric, drama and fictional prose are uncommon in historiogra- 
phy.” But not in Herodotus: “his objectionable mythodes allows smiles, tears, 
rude noises, even obscene gestures" (24—29). After discussing his beginnings 
and endings (his “archaeology and teleology”), L. concludes that by apodexis 
histories, Herodotus means "his own creative shaping of the past" (50—51). This 
seems to agree with L.’s views elsewhere that Herodotus considered “thematic 
utility,” and pattern-making more important than historical accuracy. 

Herodotus' "treatment of issues of truth, reliability and accuracy" forms 
the theme of Part II. L. discusses his "explicit omissions," e.g., "religious, 
insignificant and morally repugnant matters" (the "inexplicit omissions cannot 
be compiled," 61—63), his alternative versions, and his "methods for debating 
the opinions of others." Herodotus can tell true from false, uses his knowledge, 
experience, and critical judgment, and admits ignorance when facing irreconcil- 
able information. He is both sceptical and credulous, but even when sceptical 
includes variants to create drama. His principles for selecting information are 
obscure. ` 
Part III deals with “the concepts gluing the Histories together": time, 
limit, ethnography, and "abstracted patterns of political behavior" Herodotus' 
chronology is unsystematic because he lacked good records, but he also bends 
it for thematic purposes. The limits are geographical borders, women, and the 
maxim “mind your own business.” No single idea or metaphor shapes the Histo- 
ries, but the image of illicit transgression of actual and ethical boundaries re- 
curs, While women, symbols of private life, indicate the social organization and 
health of the state, their presence and power signify disruption and interference 
with rational policy. A discussion of some nationalities is intended to show that 
Herodotus defines Greekness by contrasting it with non-Greekness; he uses 
such contrasts and similarities instead of cause and effect to explain events and 
advance his central historical purpose. The main point in a discussion of the 
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constitutional debate (Hdt. 3) seems to be that Herodotus saw patterns in hu- 
man character, behavior and actions. 

Part IV addresses Herodotus’ historical causality. He uses comparisons, 
analogues, parables, parallels, and historical analysis to explain events. The 
most important analogy is equalization: retribution (tisis) evens things out in the 
end. L. discerns five systems of explanation: “immoral and divine jealousy” 
(196), fate, divine interference, cyclical equalization, and “historical, down-to- 
earth political analysis.” The multiplicity of causal connections precludes logi- 
cal rigor; Herodotus is inconsistent and faced “the problem of developing a 
non-judgmental theory of causation” (207-8). 

L.’s overall conclusions are that his literary technique, scope and inclu- 
siveness, and the later fashion of writing military and political history, prevented 
Herodotus from finding imitators. His successors, moreover, did not perceive 
his intellectual depth. His achievement was to have stated a problem, collected 
evidence, and explained the course of Greek history. 

L. has read and absorbed much from other scholars; his debt to prede- 
cessors is evident on nearly every page, often in the form of long verbatim 
quotes. He makes some provocative and perceptive observations, provides use- 
ful lists of thematic passages, and appreciates Herodotus’ literary virtues. 
Above all, he does his best to defend him as a truthful historian, rather than 
dismissing him as a fiction writer. In this respect his book is a welcome antidote 
to the destructive hypercriticism of Fehling and others like him. L.’s defense, 
however, is not very effective, for unlike Fehling’s book with its sharp focus and 
rigorous logic in relentless pursuit of a large main point, L.’s lacks a central 
thesis, and is deficient in argumentation and logical consistency. L. also prom- 
ises more than he delivers, repeats and contradicts himself too often, and worst 
of all, writes a prose that is so diffuse, rambling, and obscure that the book is 
very difficult to read. 

In large part, L.’s own method consists of piling up bald statements about 
what Herodotus says, does, or thinks, without explaining how and why Herod- 
otus does any of these things, and without supporting his opinions with rea- 
soned argument, proof, or illustration beyond a paraphrase or citation of the 
text. On pp. 78-84, for example, Herodotus “sometimes identifies one existing 
hypothesis as preferable,” “postulates variations where he cannot obtain accu- 
racy,” “rarely speaks of criteria,” “prefers to leave certain questions to the 
reader’s judgment,” “records unlikely traditions,” “conserves accounts,” “re- 
ports two full versions,” “reproduces one full version,” “refuses to include 
variant versions,” “suppresses or rejects versions,” “reports an Argive ver- 
sion," "a common Greek version," "selects explicitly,” “expresses no prefer- 
ence," "tries to choose intelligently" “avows uncertainty,” "rationalizes ab- 
surdly,” “indulges in might~have—beens,” etc. Without some sort of summary 
or conclusion it is impossible to form a clear, coherent idea of what Herodotus 
does do; he seems to do everything, leaving the reader bewildered and con- 
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fused. For other instances where the how and why are left unanswered cf. pp. 
19, 25, 57, 58, 77, 79, 225. 

Disconcerting, too, is L.’s habit of saying what must be done in the way of 
study (without doing it) or what he will omit doing (e.g., 25, 77-78), and of not 
fulfilling his promises. I for one could not find a straightforward explanation of 
how Herodotus invented the new genre and rhetoric (Part D, nor could J tell 
exactly what the "conventions and rules for literary controversy" are (Chpt. 4). 

The frequent illogicalities and contradictions also make the book less 
useful than it might have been. They are often so pronounced that the reader is 
at a loss to discover just where L. stands on a particular issue or, again, what L. 
conceives Herodotus to be doing or saying; see, e.g., the remarks on Herod- 
otus’ credulity (62, 96, 212); on women in his “all male narrative," who, how- 
ever, are also “ubiquitous” in it (135, 137, 140); on Herodotus’ failure to “use the 
modern academic disciplines of psychology, history of religion, and anthropol- 
ogy" (16), contrasted with the remark that Herodotus makes up "an amalgam of 
disciplines that we call sociology, anthropology and history" (136); and pro- 
nouncements such as “analogy is our principal tool for explaining things. It is 
simpler than cause and effect, and explains less than it illustrates" (191). Can it 
be our principal tool for explanation if it explains less? 

Another problem plaguing the book arises from L.’s attempt to deal with 
two different and to some extent incompatible aspects of the text, i.e., as objec- 
tive history and as a work of literary art. This is possible and even desirable to 
do, if it is done skillfully. As it is, L.'s discussions of the literary qualities too 
often get in the way of his treatment of historical issues. He says, for example, 
that “literary theory” (for an unmasking of this see J. Searle, “The Storm over 
the University," New York Review of Books, Dec. 1990) "has shown that no 
unprejudiced history is possible" (did we need to wait for "literary theory" to 
learn what master historians like E. H. Carr have long ago taught us, in intelligi- 
ble English?); that the Histories are a "creative shaping of the past," that Herod- 
otus subordinates accurate facts and time—reckoning to his literary purposes, 
etc. On the other hand, L. is also determined to demonstrate that Herodotus is a 
truthful and reliable historian (56—58, 94, 97—99, 117-18, 146, et al.). The two 
different approaches, however, are not reconciled, with confusing results. 

Nor are the interests of clarity advanced by the lack of definitions. His- 
toricism, historiography, vel sim., used often, are ambiguous terms. It is un- 
clear what L. means by them, or by "historicists" and "historical rhetoric" 
(speeches? the historical narrative?), and by “epistemic isolation," “secular 
chronology," "non- and supra-political causation,” “religious clichés of the 
archaic age," and "parenthetical piety" (111, 118, 81, 56, 209). 

Limitation of space prevents me from mentioning other shortcomings, 
such as arguments from silence, statements not supported by the evidence 
cited, or Ls wholly mistaken view of the role of the supernatural in the Histo- 
ries. In order to form at least some idea of what he believes Herodotus' his- 
torical method to be, I compiled some of L.'s pertinent remarks: there is an 
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“absence of explicit methodology in Herodotus,” “the opening sentence is an 
advertisement for a new historical method” (14); he “does not assume that the 
reader would understand his new method without comment” (16); he “never 
supplied a comprehensive statement on method” (56); “logos indicates meth- 
odological problems,” “his modes of finding truth are pre-formal," “we cannot 
call his method unformed or informal or the property of his generation," he 
“uses a self-conscious method of critique and independent verification," has 
“more ways for separating true from false than have yet been explored” (57); his 
“developed method tested assertions when it could" (58); he “rarely makes his 
methodology explicit" (59); he “likes to describe as well as list, to give a context 
as well as a name. This is his method and his style" (62); his "remarks on 
method comprehend the most explicit, yet do not constitute a method" (79); 
there is "a lack of explicit method and style" (126); his "historical method is not 
to offer explanations . . . but to suggest appropriate historical comparisons" 
(135). 

But the biggest obstacle to learning what L. has to say about Herodotus 
(and he does have something to say) is L.’s prose. The reader may form a notion 
of it from some random samples: “the unstoppable progress of human servi- 
tude" (15); "the steady revolutions of the sun come to a halt for the historically 
significant moment" (18); *the inarticulate shouts and groans of epic and lyric" 
(27); [he] . . . "is already semi-detached from the shackles of society” (51); he 
“remains planted in concrete particulars" (56); “a shrewd exercise in impure 
historical reasoning" (57); "the limited richness of the historian with an event to 
explain produces clearer meaning than a heap of unsifted facts" (189); “Xerxes 
is under obvious sexual and imperial constraints" (128); "past events can now 
exist only as mumbling stones and timbers" (220). 

On the very last page of the book the following sentence occurs: “.. .a 
teleological ‘philosophy of history’ requires some sense of a ‘transcendent pur- 
pose that comprehends the whole course of events,’ such as Christianity. No 
transcendent eschatology of this sort pollutes the Histories; Herodotus was no 
theologian nor did he want to be one." 


BORIMIR JORDAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


ROBERT DEVELIN. Athenian Officials 684—321 B.c. Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. Pp. xix + 555. Cloth, $85.00. 


In this handsome, fairly expensive volume Robert Develin provides a 
documented year-by-year list of Athens’ officials, speakers in the Assembly 
and official decrees, as far as they are known, for the period 684—321 B.c. D.’s 
model is expressly Broughton’s Magistrates of the Roman Republic. The inclu- 
sion of speakers and decrees is therefore an innovation. As in MRR, the entries 
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for certain magistrates are followed by brief notes about their activities in office. 
By contrast, the different offices held by any individual are summarized not 
after his annalistic entries but in Index I, listing alphabetically all individuals 
mentioned in the text. Source—citations for each entry are "intended to be 
exhaustive" (p. ix). The term "official" is interpreted broadly: bouleutai and ad 
hoc appointees like horistai (known only in 350/49) and oath-takers are in- 
cluded. (Unfortunately, liturgists are not.) The book is divided into nine chrono- 
logical sections, each followed by an appendix for those officials or decrees 
whose precise dates are unknown. Where pertinent, officials and inscriptions 
are cross—referenced with standard prosopographical and epigraphic collec- 
tions such as Kirchner or Meiggs and Lewis. References to modern scholarship 
are generally limited to discussions concerning uncertain identities or dates of 
office. In the Introduction D. briefly discusses the various offices included in his 
book. (Thus, discussion of officials such as naukraroi and poristai is omitted, 
since none is known by name.) Index Il lists each individual (by number) ac- 
cording to tribe and deme. Finally, as a partial index locorum Index HI ("Prob- 
lematic documents") gives year—references in the volume for inscriptions of 
uncertain or contested date. ] 

D's book has many virtues. First and foremost it is valuable to have a 
documented list of every known official in archaic and classical Athens, in both 
annalistic and alphabetic formats. Previous lists are restricted by type (archons 
[Cadoux], strategoi [Krause, Fornara, Hansen], public speakers [Hansen]) and 
in most cases by period. Only from D.'s comprehensive fasti can we easily learn, 
for example, who served as tamiai in 444/43, or whether anyone other than 
Demosthenes is known to have been hieropoios to the Semnai. Equally impor- 
tant, Index I shows at a glance the official career of each entrant. Although the 
literary sources for officials are accessible in Kirchner (in an alphabetic format), 
the epigraphic record has formidably increased since Prosopogr. Att. and Sund- 
wall's Nachtráge (1901—3, 1910). Here D. really shines. His references to inscrip- 
tions, including many fragmentary inscriptions at present unintelligible, are full, 
accurate, and up-to—date. He also records a number of conjectures about epi- 
graphic texts and dates supplied to him by D. M. Lewis. 

D.’s book also has a number of weaknesses and limitations. The first 
concerns the accuracy and completeness of citations. I examined in detail the 
entries for a number of prominent officials, and in each case found one or more 
mostly minor difficulties. On p. 63, Dem. 18.104 is cited for Themistokles’ strate- 
gia in 480/79. This should read 18.204. On p. 65, Diod. 11.33.1 is reported in detail 
as evidence for Aristeides' strategia in 479/78. It is not mentioned that Aris- 
teides' name here results from a textual emendation, accepted by the Loeb 
editor with a cautionary footnote, but not, e.g., in Vogel's Teubner. (D. states [p. 
xiii] that "where possible, in the interests of those who might need to use 
translations," he has used Loeb editions despite their sometimes different text 
divisions. For several other reasons also, this decision was unfortunate.) For 
Iphikrates' strategia in 373/72 Kirchner rightly cites Apollodoros's speech 
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[Dem.] 49.9, 13 (cf. 22), Aristot., Rhet. 1411a10 and Diod. 15.43.6. None of these 
texts is in D. (Indeed, all of Diod. 15.43 is relevant to Iphikrates' strategia during 
this period, but is not cited.) On p. 338, Steph. Byz., s.v. Bóoxogoc is cited for 
Chares' strategia in 340/39 but is only indirectly relevant, while Kirchner rightly 
cites Porphyr. Tyr. 1 which D. should have included on both pp. 334 and 338; and 
both Kirchner and D. should have cited Plut., Mor 851a for Chares (as D. does 
for Phokion this same year). On p. 343 D. enters Chares and Lysikles together 
as strategoi for 338/37 and cites the sources, indicating when any particular 
source mentions only one of them. Accordingly, he fails to note that Plut., Mor 
843d mentions only Lysikles (and does not in fact date the strategia). Finally, D. 
nowhere gives the Greek title of Lykourgos' office or cites modern discussions 
about this (pp. 7-8, 363, 387, 396), and in a list of Lykourgos' accomplishments 
(p. 417) he does not note that Lykourgos is generally thought to have rebuilt the 
Pnyx (although cf. H. Thompson, Hesperia Suppl. 19 [1982] 144—45). Thus each 
of these entries, when checked in detail, raises one or more small problems. I 
stress that D.’s citations are not often inaccurate. With the kind assistance of 
David Berkey, a graduate student at Hopkins, I successfully verified every refer- 
ence on pp. 149—151, 160, 222, and 285. Also, minor errors in a work of this kind 
are virtually inevitable. But for scholars who want to ensure that they have seen 
everything, Kirchner, Davies, and other works must still be consulted. Other- 
wise, typographical errors seem few (although I noticed Incs. for Insc. [p. xiv], 
Claukos for Glaukos [p. 299], and several punctuation mistakes). For the rec- 
ord, read A. Masarrachia for T. Masarrachia (p. xviii), and P. Brun for P. Bruns 
(p. 9). 

A second limitation of D.’s book is the absence of detailed discussion 
about the historical problems which he encounters. Thus for. example, on pp. 
37—38 D. reports Ruschenbusch's list of Solon's legal reforms, while noting that 
"not all... are necessarily to be accepted as genuinely Solonian.” Neither 
report nor note is especially illuminating. A number of Athenians are, curiously 
enough, referred to in the sources by a name and by its patronymic: thus, e.g., 
among officials, Simon or Simonides, archon 591/90, Kallias or Kalliades, ar- 
chon 480/79, Theagenes or Theagenides, archon 468/67. D. commendably re- 
ports such variants but comments only, "this sort of name confusion is com- 
mon" (p. 73, Phrasikles or Phrasikleides, archon 460/59). Yet what if anything 
lies behind it? (At least one epigraphical example of this phenomenon indicates 
that it is not simply a result of later confusion.) In the Appendix to Section 4 (p. 
105) D. records that Perikles was athlothetes, with the brief comment "I avoid 
dating." Yet even if D. does not wish to take a position on this question, the 
extensive bibliography precisely on chronology (Perikles' office is associated 
with construction of the Odeion) should have been referred to. (Many scholars 
accept a date ca. 446, although admittedly this is uncertain.) In these matters 
D.’s book contrasts especially with Davies’ Athenian Propertied Families, where 
incisive, illuminating entries solve many historical problems. D. usually just 
states an opinion, without justifying either his views or his objections to others’. 
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Despite all the hard work behind this volume, its main weakness seems to 
stem from somewhat hasty composition. Examples of minor oversights can be 
multiplied. In the Introduction (p. 16) D. mentions Perikles’ election as ka- 
tegoros against Kimon in 462/61, but under 462/61 no kategoroi are listed. On p. 
403, under 325/24, a late oikistes Miltiades [VII] is cited; his more famous sixth— 
century homonym, also an oikist (Hdt. 6.38.1) is not, nor does D. mention the 
office of oikistes in his Introduction. On pp. 17-19 D. discusses various hiero- 
poioi and other religious officials; he omits to mention the Aieropoioi to the 
Semnai. On pp. 92 and 95, citing Fornara, D. refers to a law of 440/39 *prohibit- 
ing comedy”; in fact, as Fornara noted, the law merely restricted comedy by 
limiting ridicule. In 336/35 the Assembly voted officially to reject Persian fund- 
ing for anti-Macedonian activities; when certain individuals made use of this 
money, it asked the Areopagos to investigate (Dein. 1.10, 18, 21; Diod. 17.4; 
Aeschin. 3.239; Hyper. 5 col. 17). None of this is mentioned by D. in the relevant 
section of decrees. 

A similar problem arises with D.’s citations of modern scholarship. AI- 
though published in 1989, much of the book's research (D. states) was carried 
out between 1981 and 1983, and much of the scholarship cited either appeared or 
was recent during those years. Inevitably, therefore, work that is comparatively 
unimportant gets a mention, while distinguished older studies and also newer 
materials remain uncited. Citations are also uneven during the specific years of 
research. Thus on p. 104 D. still uses Thucydides' ostracism in 443 as a fixed 
point for dating; this is probably difficult after Krentz, Historia (1984) 499—504. 
Twice (pp. 23, 232) D. cites MacDowell's 1975 article on nomothesia, although 
Hansen, JHS (1980) and Rhodes, CQ (1985) advanced this subject. An article on 
Solon's date appeared in AJAH (1983, published 1985), which is not mentioned. 
Citations of publications as late as 1987 indicate that this was not a limitation 
imposed by the Press. 

Finally, D. might have alerted his readers that the reconstructions of the 
early archonship, strategia, and office of tamias in his Introduction are idio- 
syncratic, based on the premise (also fundamental to Develin's articles on these 
topics) that the early chapters of the Ath. Pol., including “Drakon’s Constitu- 
tion" in ch. 4, are almost entirely accurate. Few historians have accepted this 
position, or (in my opinion) will be persuaded to do so. 

A fundamental difference posed by scholarly fasti for Athens and for 
Rome— that MRR, published nearly 40 years ago, is the constant tool of Repub- 
lican historians, whereas the need for an Attic equivalent is less felt —may be 
simply explained by the comparative unimportance of Athenian officials, at 
least during the periods for which we have evidence. Athens had a very large 
number of magistrates (the Ath. Pol.'s figure 700, which Greenidge once called 
"alarming," is defended by Hansen, GRBS [1980] and has also been increased 
[Wilamowitz, AuA ii 202—4]). Most of these officials were appointed by lot and 
served for not more than one year; most were assigned to collegiate boards, 
often of 10, which thus offered less scope for individual initiative; most were not 
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paid, after 41] at any rate, and yet all were constantly subject to elaborate 
scrutinies which could lead to serious punishment (see Roberts, Hermes [1982] 
360—62); hierarchies of command among offices were fluid, and a bureaucracy 
almost non-existent; finally, iteration was forbidden except for military offices 
and for the Boule where one might serve twice. The point made a century ago 
by Headlam-Morley remains valid, that in the interests of their democracy the 
Athenians seem to have deliberately sought an unexceptional administration by 
ordinary citizens whose ambitions and powers of personal initiative were care- 
fully circumscribed. Almost all offices were undertaken as a public obligation, 
in any order, leading nowhere, by a wide variety of persons. The insignificance 
of offices is clearly shown by the random and sporadic tenure of office by 
politicians. Kimon, Nikias and Timotheos, for example, are not known to have 
held any office besides the strategia; Perikles’ only other known office was that 
of athlothetes: Thus it was the Athenians' goal that the specific identities of the 
tamiai of 444/43 or the hieropoioi to the Semnai should be irrelevant and without 
significance. To the extent that they realized that goal, their success has made 
any list of Attic magistrates an antiquarian compilation. D.’s inclusion of As- 
sembly speakers and decrees may partly be aimed at redressing this problem. 
Yet speeches and decrees are often difficult to understand once removed from 
their political contexts. In addition, they are on the whole rare enough for any 
individual that scholars will perhaps not stop to check in D. if someone ever 
made another speech or proposed a second decree. As Hansen has shown 
(GRBS [1984)), a large number of citizens proposed decrees. Hence it is unclear 
how useful an isolated listing of-known speeches and decrees will prove to be. 
(In this connection a list of liturgical performances would have been useful.) 

In spite of these criticisms, on the whole D.’s book is fairly well done. For 
some purposes at least (such as the history of magistracies and priesthoods) it 
will be an essential tool. For more general research in Athenian political history, 
its two main lists will sometimes prove of real use. Accordingly, despite the 
complexities of its subject material and the problems which I have discussed (of 
these imperfect reliability is the most serious), this book makes a very good 
contribution to the study of Greek history. 


ROBERT W. WALLACE 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


M. B. SAKELLARIOU. The Polis—State. Definition and Origin. Athens: Research 
Centre for Greek and Roman Antiquity (National Hellenic Research 
Foundation), 1989. Pp. 510. 


Although seldom addressed as directly as it is here, M. B. Sakellariou’s 
subject has been dealt with at least tangentially in hundreds of studies. Sakel- 
lariou notes (73) that he has been exploring it since 1964, and his industry is 
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apparent in his familiarity with both the ancient literary evidence and the schol- 
arly literature. What most distinguishes his study, however, is his methodology. 
Insisting on following the rules of formal logic, Sakellariou is rigorous in classi- 
fying, dividing and subordinating, and in the process creates a series of tax- 
onomies. Great care is taken to locate a species specifica within its proper 
maximum genus. . 

The first half of the book is devoted to definitions. It is at least in part a 
response to W. Gawantka's Die sogenannte Polis (1985), which advised histo- 
rians to avoid the word polis since the term had no accepted definition, and no 
objective meaning. Taking up the challenge, Sakellariou begins by surveying 
past definitions of the word. This is an analytical rather than a chronological 
Forschungsbericht. Some have defined the polis as a form of constitution, others 
as a form of state, others as a form of community, and so on. Within each of 
these major categories there are sub-categories, and within each sub-category 
a set of variations. After sorting them out Sakellariou concludes (56) that "there 
are thus twenty definitions of the polis." 

Sakellariou then proceeds to hammer out his own definition (58-154). The 
result, however, is not so clear as one might hope. Pp. 66—77 establish that the 
polis was “a kind of state,” and in his summary Sakellariou repeats (475) that “a 
closer. examination of the evidence shows that polis meant a kind of ‘state’.” 
Meaning and definition are not synonymous, however. Because the Greeks had 
no word for "state," as a logician Sakellariou is forced to conclude (152) that 
polis “cannot . . . be defined as a kind of state.” In succinct form, Sakellariou's 
definition of the polis requires two pages (152—54). Within the polis he isolates 
and defines a polis-community, a polis-settlement, and a polis-state. The po- 
lis-community are the people (men, women and children) for whom the polis 
exists. This community preceded the polis, being in earliest times a community 
based on kinship, phratries and tribes. At some point, this polis-community 
settled beneath a citadel, and at that point we have a polis~settlement. We do 
not have a polis-state, however, until the polis-community becomes stratified 
into dominant and subordinate classes. At that point, “state mechanisms” are 
instituted. 

All of this is heavy going, being highly theoretical and abstract. Readers 
must make up their own minds whether Sakellariou's refinement of abstractions 
is worth the effort. My own preferences are for something more concrete: a 
physical center, it seems, was a sine qua non for a polis. Sakellariou, however, 
does not invest the physical polis with much importance, and parts company 
with those historians (Busolt, Ehrenberg) who do. As he sees it, the polis- 
settlement is merely the spot where the polis-community finally settled down. 
That there was a polis-community prior to the polis-settlement, however, is to 
my mind a far-fetched deduction. It rests squarely on Sakellariou's understand- 
ing of phylai, phratries and gene as "natural" groupings, rooted in kinship, that 
cohered during periods of wandering and migration until finally coming to rest 
underneath a citadel. Such a picture was widely accepted a generation ago, but 
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can hardly be maintained in the light of the arguments and evidence—brought 
forward especially by D. Roussel and F Bourriot—that the phylai, phratries and 
gene were “artificial” institutions, the machinery of the polis and not the relics 
of a “tribal” community that preceded the polis. Sakellariou abruptly dismisses 
Roussel's work (300—301), and nowhere mentions Bourriot's. 

As appendices to his definition of the polis, Sakellariou offers the reader 
an exhaustive survey of ancient meanings of the word polis (Chapter Two) and 
ancient definitions of the polis (Chapter Three). These are not merely word- 
searches done with the T.L.G., but are analytical classifications. Sakellariou 
finds that the Greeks themselves used the word polis with no fewer than eleven 
general meanings, ranging from “a citadel” to “the legal embodiment of public 
law as distinct from the physical individuals, the citizens." Greek writers were 
not above referring to Sicily and Egypt as poleis. Every scholar who has won- 
dered what polis meant to the Greeks themselves will find Chapters Two and 
Three very useful for reference purposes. 

In the second half of his book Sakellariou deals with the origins of partic- 
ular polis—states, from the eleventh century to the third. Here again, we have a 
taxonomy. Each of the origins can be assigned to one of ten categories (polis— 
state founded from a unitary community, polis-state founded from a community 
of demes, etc.). Next, the author examines when and where the polis-states of 
each category were founded. Finally (421—70), for each of the ten categories he 
explores the causes that led to the creation of polis-states. Again, whether the 
categorization is illuminating will be judged differently by different readers. One 
category that Sakellariou omits entirely is the polis that was founded by another 
polis: Syracuse, for example, and Cyrene, and most of those other places that 
are often and misleadingly called "colonies." Here, it seems, is a very large 
class of poleis about whose origins something solid can be said. Had Sakellariou 
considered them, he might have concluded that a very important factor at work 
in the eighth and seventh centuries was the desire for a new kind of community, 
an “urban” complex, complete with stone—founded houses, streets, temples, an 
agora, and other amenities not to be found in the traditional villages. How 
Greek settlements and habitations changed from the ninth century to the sev- 
enth could have been illustrated by reference to Nichoria, Zagora, Emborio and 
Megara Hyblaea. Omission of the physical aspect of the early polis relegates 
“the origin of the polis-state" to a dubious mix of theory and legend. 

On the origins of particular poleis some of Sakellariou's conclusions will 
be challenged. Ignoring the debate about a "Dorian Invasion," Sakellariou pre- 
sents the Dorians as a pastoral ethnos in the eleventh century, the ethnos con- 
sisting of several groups, each divided into three tribes and each ruled by a 
Heraclid; these several groups broke away from the ethnos and established 
themselves as polis-settlements at Corinth, Sparta, Argos, and elsewhere. Also 
questionable is the proposal that in the Megarid a coalition of five "parts" 
(mere) was in the seventh century superseded by the polis-state of Megara. As 
pointed out by R. Legon (Megara, pp. 47—48), the five mere were the citizenry— 
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divisions of the Megarian polis all through the Classical and Hellenistic periods. 
As with the phylai, phratries and gene, Sakellariou here again interprets a polis- 
state as arising out of entities which in fact we know only as institutions of the 
fully articulated polis. Least convincing, to my mind, is Sakellariou’s argument 
(325—29; 411-14) that from the eleventh to the eighth century Attica, western 
Boeotia and Euboea composed one “Ionian ethnos.” This confederacy was 
governed by "life-archons," each of whom also wore the crown as a Codrid 
king of Athens. Since I believe that the whole list of Athens’ Codrid kings is 
bogus, I find such a scenario unbelievable. 

Sakellariou’s presentation of “the origin of the polis—state” is thus of 
uneven value. The chief merit of his book will perhaps be his extensive compen- 
dia (in Chapters Two and Three) of what the Greeks thought about the polis, and 
how they used the word, and his surveys of earlier scholarship on the various 
topics with which he deals. 


ROBERT DREWS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Josian OBER. Mass and Elite in Democratic Athens: Rhetoric, Ideology, and 
the Power of the People. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1989. Pp. 
xviii + 390. 


Josiah Ober's Mass and Elite is itself an extended piece of rhetoric that 
despite its formidable length and often repetitious argument may well sweep 
unwary readers off their feet. Using the language of discourse analysis and 
inspired by a belief in the reality of direct popular rule in classical Athens, Ober 
argues that the "real key" to understanding the relative social and political 
stability of classical Athens is "the mediating and integrative power of commu- 
nication between citizens—especially between ordinary and elite citizens—in a 
language whose vocabulary consisted of symbols developed and deployed in 
public arenas: the peoples' courts, the assembly, the theater, and the agora" (p. 
35). The latter two arenas, however, receive minimal attention; Ober's real focus 
is on the field of public oratory, where "the text of every oration was a matrix of 
many symbols" (p. 41), symbols which were manipulated by elite litigants and 
speakers but whose meaning, and resulting "ideology," was controlled by the 
“masses” themselves. So, in Ober's concluding words, "the word demokratia 
was a name for a political society and culture in which the most basic and 
elemental human power—the power to assign meanings to symbols— belonged 
to the people" (p. 339). 

But just what does such a claim actually mean? In brief, Ober's thesis is 
two-fold: 1) contrary to elitist political theory (in particular Robert Michels’ 
“iron law of oligarchy”), a governing elite did not emerge in classical Athens, 
but the demos itself remained directly in charge; and 2) the explanation for the 
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success of this direct democratic rule lies in the rhetoric of the courts and 
assembly where elite Athenians were forced (if they wanted to keep their prop- 
erty or their political standing) to speak to the egalitarian prejudices and power 
of their audience. Thus, the Athenian elite was truly in the service of the Athe- 
nian masses, and its retention of elite privilege depended on mass approval of 
that service. This was the drama repeatedly acted out on the stage of the law 
courts. i 

In Ober’s mind, his is “an example of a radical approach to classical 
history” (p. xiii) which puts aside usual constitutional debates over the locus of 
sovereignty or the motive/intention of individual Athenian political actors to 
find historical truth in rhetoric. Presumably the claim to be “radical” applies 
both to his belief in the reality of “radical” democracy, with the attribution of 
“ideological hegemony” to the masses (p. 332), and to his use of the notion of 
"texts as symbol-systems" (p. xiii). Despite, however, the skill with which he 
analyses the various topoi found in Athenian oratory and the convincing way in 
which he illustrates the ideological tightrope act of the Athenian politician who 
must be a “man of the people” and an empowered leader of that same people, 
Ober’s text is hardly radical in the basic meaning of that term. His account of 
Athenian democracy accepts implicitly and explicitly the traditional rules or 
tenets of ancient historiography as set down in the 19th century: the individual 
citizen (that is, the enfranchised male), whether a member of the masses or the 
elite, is the key actor in history and it is the individual’s concern to protect “his” 
property, status, and privilege which drives both political and social history. 
Ober's assumed "first principle" is that “the Athenians . . . limited citizenship 
rights to freeborn males of Athenian ancestry. Women, slaves and resident 
aliens . . . were excluded from participation in political life" (p. 5) and the cor- 
ollary follows that "Since political rights were demonstrably important, those 
denied citizenship—metics, slaves and women—could hardly be considered 
members of the highest status groups of Athenian society" (p. 249). The crucial 
division is clear: (male) citizen and non-citizen. While it seems to be currently 
politically "correct" to make such statements, and in particular to lament the 
woeful lack of status of Athenian women, this is not a particularly useful atti- 
tude for understanding Athenian social history and may be for some simply a 
convenient back door to “(male) history as usual." That voting and judging (and 
of course fighting) were male privileges goes without saying; the idea that these 
were the only privileges giving status within Athenian society reveals a modern- 
ist, and individualist, political bias. The bias of course has found its ancient 
authority in Aristotle who defined the "citizen" (polites) as one who possessed 
the indefinite offices of juryman and assemblyman (Politics 1275518—19). Rather 
than "radical," I suggest that in both style and first principles Ober's text is 
*neo-Aristotelian" —a well-worn approach indeed. 

In order to construct the platform from which to present his thesis, Ober 
first (Chapter I.C.1-7) eliminates competing explanations for the success and 
stability of classical Athenian democracy. Some large issues are here neces- 
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sarily given short shrift: e.g., C.2: "Constitutional and Legal Explanations” and 
C.3: "Empire." But the flimsiness of C.4: "Slavery" and C.5: "Middle Class 
Moderation and the Resources of Attica" is particularly damaging to the stabil- 
ity of Ober's platform and the success of his larger argument. To take the latter 
(C.5) first, Ober is dismissive of the possibility that a relatively broad—based 
"middle class" of moderately well-endowed property owners could have played 
a contributing role in establishing a stable political order in Athens. The role of 
the "moderates" or mesoi does not interest Ober who insists (in title and 
throughout the book) on the opposition of mass and elite, leisure class and 
working class. He uses the fact that "Greek writers seem to have had no well- 
developed concept of the middle class" (p. 27) and that the "sources typically 
speak of the ‘wealthy’ and the ‘poor’” (pp. 27-28) to suggest that "the wealth/ 
population curve was quite steep" (p. 28). While it is true that Greek writers 
tended to speak in the polarities of rich/poor, worthy/useless, noble/base, etc., 
and to squeeze out the middle (see, however, Aristotle's discussion of the mesoi 
at Politics 1295b), that does not allow us to imagine Athenian society as in fact 
split between poor, laboring masses and rich, leisured elite. The highly contex- 
tual use of these terms is well illustrated in the examples Ober himself cites of 
the clearly wealthy calling for sympathy for their penia in comparison to a 
"truly" wealthy malefactor (Demosthenes 18; Ober p. 216) or in Demosthenes' 
defence of some rich tax-shirking Athenians as hard—working, frugal farmers 
just trying to earn a living (Demosthenes 22; Ober p. 221). Penes and Plousios 
are notoriously slippery "class" terms. But perhaps the most obvious problem 
raised by this polarizing terminology is where to put the segment of the popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms—-the “hoplite class.” Aristotle (Politics 1289632) 
speaks of the rich possessing and the poor being without the equipment of the 
heavy-armed soldier, thus extending the "rich" to include in Athens perhaps as 
much as 4 of the citizen population. The political importance of the “hoplite 
class," or for that matter the importance of military service for social cohesion 
and stability, is a topic which Ober simply does not address. His second strategy 
for dismissing the “middle class” is to refer to the outmoded notion of a “com- 
mercial middle class" (p. 29) in order to discredit the significance of "Middle 
Class Moderation." Unfortunately, the potential importance of a central core of 
moderately prosperous Athenian households, which both relied on their own 
labor and exploited the labor of others (cf. Ober's definitions of penés and 
plousios, pp. 194—95), and supplied hoplite soldiers to the polis, is completely 
neglected in Ober's account. The same can be said of the possibility that these 
households contained slaves. 

It seems to have been considered “normal” for an Athenian hoplite to be 
attended by a personal slave (see W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War I 
[Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971] 49-51), indicating perhaps that slave~holding 
was common below the elite levels of liturgists and eisphora payers. But how 
much further down the economic scale was slave—holding common and/or eco- 
nomically viable? The question is currently producing some heated debates to 
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which Ober’s brief comment adds nothing. Suffice it to say that Ober either 
misunderstands or misstates the arguments of M. H. Jameson and G. E. M. de 
Ste. Croix, neither of whom assert that, in Ober’s words, “neither citizen par- 
ticipation, nor the absence of class conflict can be explained except by the 
assumption that many small holders owned slaves” (p. 27). On this issue, 
Ober’s rhetoric denies iségoria to his opponents (cf. p. 172). 

A similar tone and tendency characterizes the rapid review of Athenian 
political history in Chapter II. Ober’s treatment of the importance of Solon is a 
good example of the rigidity of his Aristotelian approach. He considers two 
Solonian reforms as key: the assigning of office according to wealth and the 
elimination of debt bondage, and imagines a new (male) citizen community in 
which “citizens were those who were allowed to attend the assembly” and 
“rights of citizenship" were defined “in terms of personal freedom” (pp. 63-— 
64). These points reveal the “common thread” of Solon’s reforms: “the unity of 
the citizen body and thereby, the unity of all Athenians’ interests, without sacri- 
ficing any of the real political power of the wealth elite” (p. 65). But what of the 
many other features of Solon’s reforms, in particular his laws on inheritance, 
family status and religious ritual? Another “common thread,” it seems to me, is 
the integrity of the oikos unit as the central building block of the Athenian polis. 
But on Ober's account, the household is eclipsed by the individual, and non— 
political aspects of Athenian community (e.g., religious rites in which men and 
women participate) give way to the narrowly defined political. If we want to 
understand the coherence of Athenian society and the success of its democracy, 
I do not think we can neglect 1) the democracy’s commitment to the integrity of 
its households, and 2) the integrating power of religion, ritual, and ceremony for 
both household and community. 

Perhaps, though, the first 103 pages of Ober’s text are not really necessary 
to his thesis. Perhaps pp. 104—339 could stand on their own as a skillful analysis 
of the topoi of classical Athenian rhetoric, even if they might inspire in a few 
readers a real hunger for some old-fashioned historical discussion of “what 
Alcibiades did." But given that Ober's project is a reevaluation of the roots of 
classical Athenian political and social stability, the weaknesses of his opening 
chapters remain significant. In particular, the failure to clarify the identity of the 
Athenian "elite" continues to be a problem throughout the three central chap- 
ters of the text. In the opening pages of his book, Ober defines "elite" as either 
1) “more highly educated than the norm”; 2) “wealthier than the norm”; or 
3) “deserving privilege on account of their birthright and/or by their perfor- 
mance... of certain occupations” (p. 11). This he matches with Aristotle's 
description of the elite (gnorimoi) as having ploutos, eugeneia, areté and paideia 
(Politics 1291b) and, accordingly, chapters IV-VI discuss in turn the "elites" of 
education, wealth and birth. The relationship, however, between these elites is 
not made completely clear. To what extent are they discrete groups, to what 
extent interlocking? Aristotle links his differentiae with "and," Ober with “or.” 
This perhaps questionable tripartite division leads to considerable repetition, 
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since many of the same sources are used in all chapters (e.g., Demosthenes 18 
and Aischines 3). . 

The conception of each elite is problematic, again undermining not so 
much the individual rhetorical analysis as the larger interpretive structure. In 
discussing the "educated elite" (Chapter IV) Ober uses both a narrow concep- 
tion of education (i.e., higher education in the schools of philosophy and rheto- 
ric as analogous to modern colleges and universities) and a more traditional 
conception of paideia as cultural education, obtained from poets and drama and 
the community itself. The public orators or "politicians" consciously exploited 
the latter popular culture with skills acquired in the former institutions. (See 
Ober's discussion of the orators' use of history, pp. 177-82, which neglects, 
however, the impressive command of Thucydides displayed by Apollodorus in 
[Demosthenes] 59.88-106. Apollodorus himself is a somewhat anomalous ora- 
tor for Ober's model.) It seems important to Ober that Athenian politicians be 
viewed as part of his more formal “educated elite" and to that end he says, 
“given that formal higher education in Athens was relatively rare and limited for 
the most part to either philosophy . . . orrhetoric, we may guess that the politi- 
cal experts formed a relatively significant percentage of the "educated elite" of 
the fourth-century Athenian citizen body” (pp. 115-16). Perhaps. But is it nec- 
essary to assume that this "educated elite" also formed a significant percentage 
of the politically active or expert? On the other hand, the non-politically active 
"educated elite" might yet, according to Ober, serve a political function as the 
politicians’ "brain trust" (pp. 89—90— Socrates is said to have served Pericles 
“at least collaterally” in this way!). Ober even goes so far as to assert that this 
elitist club admitted women (p. 90). Apparently the one woman he has in mind is 
Aspasia (p. 89), so producing a surprisingly romantic (and certainly I9th cen- 
tury) picture of the "intellectual" courtesan among the friends of Pericles. One 
thinks of the Victorian painter, Alma Tadema's depiction of Socrates, Alcibia- 
des, Pericles, and Aspasia standing on a scaffold within the Parthenon, consult- 
ing with Pheidias about the frieze. Now that's elite! 

Chapter V covers the "Elite of Wealth" (or "class") and argues that 
"class differences in Athens were exacerbated by the dissonance between egali- 
tarian political ideology and obvious inequalities in property holding" (p. 202) 
and that such dissonance could only be resolved by the rhetoric of the assembly 
and courts in which the rich (Ober seems to assume that all litigants in Athens 
were members of the elite) were constrained to accept that egalitarian ideology. 
Again, before we can assume a "paradox" of economic inequality and political 
equality, we need to consider more carefully the economic structure of Athenian 
society. Also, while not denying the egalitarian ethic of Athens, I think that 
Ober perhaps underemphasizes the non—egalitarian elements of the Athenian 
system, e.g., the importance of those offices not distributed by lot such as the 
generalship and certain financial offices. 

The last elite to be considered is the “Birth Elite" or "Aristocracy" (VI), 
and Ober here runs into real trouble. The sheer impossibility of identifying a 
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functioning "birth elite” in classical Athens leads him to slip into speaking of 
the self-styled kalos k’agathos, the "well born” (eugenes) or simply the Athe- 
nian—born citizen (himself) as representing the “status elite" of Athens. Ober 
views the last construction as an indication of the “democratization of birth 
privilege” (p. 259). That the Athenians themselves were the key elite in Athens, 
the most important class, status and interest group, was emphasized by M. I. 
Finley some years ago. 

A concluding chapter both sums up or rephrases the ideas of the preced- 
ing pages and opens up some new issues as well. The introduction, however, of 
the notion that the “psychic mechanisms” (p. 313) of the Athenian democracy 
evolved in a way analogous to those of a living organism strikes me as somewhat 
bizarre at this point in the book, and the conclusion that in the Cleisthenic 
system “mechanisms and symbols were integrated into a flexible sociopolitical 
strategy through an evolutionary process that selected mechanisms and tactics 
according to their functional efficacy” (p. 314) verges on obscurantism. 

In sum, Mass and Elite is a book that deserves and repays a careful 
reading. Readers, however, are advised to put themselves in mind of the Athe- 
nian juror who, as Ober shows, possessed a “deep distrust of rhetoric” together 
with an “aesthetic appreciation . . . for a well-composed oration” (p. 175). 


CYNTHIA PATTERSON 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


MARGARET E. REESOR, The Nature of Man in Early Stoic Philosophy. London, 
Duckworth, 1989. Pp. ix + 179. £24 (U.K. only). 


During the last two decades, much of the most interesting and important 
research published in Classical philosophy has been devoted to the Hellenistic 
period. The study of Stoic logic, epistemology and ethics has particularly bene- 
fited from this scholarly renaissance, and it should now be possible to offer a 
book on these subjects which is decidedly superior to what would have been 
possible only ten or twenty years ago. The author of the present volume is 
well situated to undertake such a study, for she has been working on Stoicism 
for over four decades, since her 1949 Bryn Mawr dissertation, “The Political 
Thought of the Old and Middle Stoa" (New York 1951). 

The volume under review, however, disappoints these expectations both 
in conception and execution. Despite its title, this is not a synoptic study: after 
an introductory account of man's status as a metaphysical entity, R. offers 
chapters on Stoic Ontology, The Predicate, The Presentation, The Apprehen- 
sive Presentation, That-which—is—real, The Logos that Selects, The Telos, The 
Doxa, and The Parts and Dispositions of the Soul. The terrain is broad, but the 
approach and coverage are narrow: R. offers no account of the systematic 
coherence of the Stoic theory of human nature; she provides the uninitiated 
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little guidance with the Stoics' highly technical terminology; and most regretta- 
bly, she fails to situate the Stoics' doctrines in their original argumentative and 
historical context, so that her book does little to illuminate the philosophical 
resources and implications of these doctrines. It takes instead the form of a 
series of learned notes for the connoisseur, focusing upon very narrow scholarly 
problems, and sometimes quite dated ones, as R. often takes incidental or even 
no account of major recent work. Although the dustjacket advertises the book's 
accessibility to the Greekless reader, R. presents her material so obscurely that 
her audience is certain to be severely restricted. It would have been preferable 
to publish the parts of the book which advance the study of particular problems 
as journal articles. 

Similar problems beset R.’s philosophical reconstructions. She has read 
widely in the ancient sources, and generally offers sensible interpretations of 
particular passages; nor does she shirk from textual problems. But her attempt 
to reconstruct early Stoic doctrines without reference to the philosophical prob- 
lems they were introduced to solve often skews the philosophical reconstruc- 
tion. Two examples follow. 

1. In her chapter on “The Logos that Selects," R. considers the relation 
between the different kinds of appropriate actions (xa8ńxovta, officia) and the 
four stages of selection of objects of choice described by Cicero in his account 
of human moral evolution (De Fin. 3.20—21): (i) selection of what accords with 
nature; (ii) selection exercised with officium; (iii) such selection performed con- 
tinuously; and (iv) selection which is fully consistent and in accordance with 
nature, the stage in which the good truly called emerges. R. attempts to corre- 
late these stages of selection with Arius Didymus’ ótaíogotc (ap. Stob., Ecl. 
2.85.18—86.16) of xa8yxovta and xatoe@mpata (the “perfect kathékonta” per- 
formed by an agent whose mental disposition is perfectly consistent), appar- 
ently assuming that the actions employed as examples in this diairesis are fixed 
in relation to one another and do not rely upon the agent’s mental disposition 
(cf. p. 110). Thus stage (iii), e.g., is supposed to correspond to a subdivision of 
katorthomata described as ouch hón chré and specified on the strength of D. L. 
7.108~9 by such examples as honouring one's parents or one’s fatherland. 

This reconstruction seriously distorts the early Stoics’ position on selec- 
tion. They hold that the moral evaluation of an agent’s actions relies upon his 
mental disposition: the same action (e.g., returning a deposit: Cic., De Fin. 
3.58—59; Philo, SVF 3.513) is a kathékon if done by an ordinary human being, 
and a katorthóma if done by the sage (see G. B. Kerferd, "What does the Wise 
Man Know?" in The Stoics, ed. J. M. Rist [Berkeley 1978] 125—36; B. Inwood, 
Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism [Oxford 1985] 213—15). Thus the kind 
of selection of which a given individual is capable depends upon the stage of his 
rational maturation, not upon a classification of actions ranked independently 
of the agent's disposition. Hence R.’s attempt to correlate stage (iii) with a 
particular class of actions cannot stand. There is no Chrysippean precedent for 
Arius' diairesis of katorthómata. As for her appeal to D. L. 7.108—9, this text 
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draws a distinction between kathékonta which do and do not depend upon 
circumstances; but the first example cited of something that does not depend 
upon circumstances, looking after one’s health, is explicitly adduced by Chry- 
sippus as an example of something that does depend upon circumstances (SVF 
3.191). Hence D. L. 7.108—-9 is not Chrysippean. 

More generally, R.’s mistaken conflation of the stages of selection with 
Arius' diairesis could have been avoided by closer attention to the purpose of De 
Fin. 3.16—25, which is to relate the natural stages in a human being's rational 
maturation to his capacity for selection; when he attains stage (iv) and comes to 
value the order and harmony governing nature above all else, he finally is able to 
perform &atorthómata. No doubt this is because his non-rational impulses have 
been eradicated or transformed into rational ones, so that his mental disposition 
is perfectly rational and consistent, and he has no other motivation than to 
uphold nature's provident and-rational order (see M. Frede, “The Stoic Doc- 
trine of the Affections of the Soul" in The Norms of Nature, edd. M. Schofield 
and G. Striker [Cambridge 1986] 93—110). Cicero's stage (iv) would appear to 
illustrate Chrysippus' claim (SVF 3.510; cf. Sen., Ep. 75.8—18) that the moral 
progressor who reaches the farthest point does not become happy when he 
learns to perform all kathékonta without exception, but when these "intermedi- 
ate" actions acquire a certain fixity—presumably on account of his rational 
maturation. Thus the relation between the stages of selection and the various 
classes of appropriate actions emerges clearly only in light of the Stoic account 
of human moral evolution. 

2. In her chapter on the Stoic telos, R. proposes that “those things that 
happen naturally" in Chrysippus’ definition in his On Ends 1 (tò xat &oevi|v trv 
v xav éurerolav vàv mice: ovupavvóvtov Cüv, D. L. 7.87) refers not to the 
class of preferred indifferents, as usually thought, but to katorthómata. Yet it is 
unclear what difference R. believes her interesting proposal makes. The view 
that Chrysippus defines the telos exclusively in moral terms might be thought to 
have very broad implications for his ethics, inasmuch as it would limit him (like 
Kant) to a strictly deontological defense of morality. And the proposal could be 
important for historical reasons as well, e.g., in that it would equip Chrysippus 
with a ready answer to Posidonius' objection (frag. 187 Edelstein/Kidd; cf. 
A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers [Cambridge 1987] H 
401) that his definition is incapable of resolving the aporiai concerning the rela- 
tion between the telos and the indifferents raised by "the sophists" such as 
Carneades. R. unfortunately, if typically, does not broach these wider questions. 
And the debate among the later Stoics over the relation between selection and 
the telos calls her interpretation into question. Katorthémata certainly do con- 
stitute the content of the conduct enjoined by the common law or right reason 
(SVF 3.520, 297; cf. Arius ap. Stob., Ecl. 96.10—16, 102.4—10). But the problem 
signalled by Chrysippus' use of empeiria in his definition is that katorthómata 
are not a fixed class of actions, but rather are selected from indifferents by the 
sage who acts on the basis of the mental disposition described by Cicero in his 
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stage (iv). Thus the indifferents constitute the material (hy/é) of the sage's virtue 
(Cic., De Fin. 3.61; Plut., De Comm. Not. 1069e, 1071b; SVF 3.114). When they 
are the object of the sage's selection, "the things that happen naturally" yield 
katorthómata; when anyone else exercises selection, kathékonta. Yet even the 
selection of dispreferred indifferents, e.g., the agent's choice of illness rather 
than health (Chrysippus, SVF 3.191; cf. Ariston, SVF 1.361), occurs naturally, 
when providence ordains a divergence between the individual's nature and the 
common nature. Thus, to account for such cases, tv þúoet ovuflauvóvtov 
must include even actions contrary to an individual's nature. If we take Chry- 
sippus' definition of the telos to apply to human beings at all stages of their 
rational maturation, then his definition must refer to the preferred indifferents 
which yield katorthómata only in the case of the sage's selection. 

The problem of the relation between selection and the indifferents which 
is implicit already in Chrysippus' definition led later Stoics such as Diogenes of 
Babylon and Antipater of Tarsus to reformulate this definition in an attempt to 
protect it from Academic criticism. Although R. discusses these later defini- 
tions at length, she fails to consider them as part of a developing debate which 
resulted from Chrysippus' refusal to specify the moral content of the sage's 
selection, in accordance with his view that rational consistency constitutes the 
telos. Recent scholarship has done much to elucidate this debate (see G. Striker, 
"Antipater, or the Art of Living" in Schofield and Striker [1986] 185—204; Long 
and Sedley [1987] I 401-10; on the stochastic element in later Stoic definitions, 
B. Inwood, “Goal and Target in Stoicism” Journal of Philosophy 88 [1986] 547~ 
56), and it is a pity that R. has not profited from it more. 

In many respects, this book invites comparison with Inwood's Ethics and 
Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford 1985). Although R. is more cautious in 
her use of particular texts, Inwood's book is far more interesting and challeng- 
ing, not least because he attempts to situate Stoic arguments in their proper 
historical context and to assess their philosophical implications in comparison 
with ancient and modern competitors. R. cites Inwood on minor details only 
twice, and does not confront his positions on any of the major areas in which the 
two studies overlap. Thus, while there are controversial aspects of Inwood's 
reconstruction which admit of further investigation (see G. Striker, Canadian 
Journal of Philosophy 19 [1989] 91-100), R.’s book does not provide it. 

R. includes Diogenes of Babylon and Antipater of Tarsus in her study, but 
offers no argument as to why we should group them as orthodox members of the 
Old Stoa. But Diogenes seems to have developed Stoic philosophy in important 
new ways: his contributions to the debate on the relation between selection and 
the telos, his interest in questions of practical politics as evidenced in his work 
on magistrates (which provoked Cicero's surprise: De Leg. 3.14—16), and his 
debate with Antipater over private property and its moral justification all testify 
to a concern (anticipating Panaetius) to draw out the practical implications of 
Stoic ethics and to apply them to ordinary human life (see "Politics and Philoso- 
phy in Stoicism," Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 9 [1991] 185—211). Di- 
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ogenes' project arguably marks an important break with Chrysippus’, and we 
should perhaps assign to him some of the credit for the transformation of Stoic 
. ethics that traditionally has gone to the so—called Middle Stoics. Closer atten- 
tion to the philosophical context in which Stoicism originated and developed 
would lead to a more exciting reconstruction of the early scholars' teaching on 
human nature. 


PAUL A. VANDER WAERDT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Kerry R. BRADLEY. Slavery and Rebellion in the Roman World, 140 B.c.-70 
B.C. Indiana University Press/B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1989. $27.50. 


Bradley offers a fresh and provocative treatment of Rome's servile wars 
by adopting a comparative approach in the hope that they “might well become 
more comprehensible . . . once juxtaposed with the better documented resis- 
tance activities of slaves elsewhere" (xiii). The first chapter, "Slave Resistance 
in the New World," illustrates aspects of African slaves' opposition to their 
condition in the Americas during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Bradley concentrates on grand marronage, in which fugitive slaves formed 
"communities . . . in revolt organized in hideouts on a paramilitary basis as a 
way of creating an alternative life to the one previously spent in slavery" (4). 
The members commonly were first generation slaves who experienced the 
greatest difficulty in adapting to servitude after freedom. Maroon communities 
existed in a "parasitic" relationship to the plantations, from which they drew 
essential commodities, including new recruits, and flourished mostly in remote 
locations suitable for guerrilla warfare. Their political organizations centered 
upon leaders who garbed themselves in whatever trappings of authority were 
most familiar to them, whether African or European. Such symbols, however, 
implied no programmatic aims for founding new states in the European sense, 
but were only adopted to help supply the political structure necessary to main- 
tain resistance and community. Marronage had nothing revolutionary about it. 
The rebels sought only personal deliverance from their plight, not a radical 
transformation of society. 

The next chapter, “Slavery and Slave Resistance at Rome,” examines the 
background of the ancient revolts. The slaves’ origins were varied and a funda- 
mental division existed between first~generation slaves and those born into 
slavery (vernae), who, Bradley argues, represented an important source of new 
slaves. This heterogeneity coupled with the diversity of their employments and 
ethnic origins precluded any class—consciousness or solidarity such as would 
lead them to unite to break free of their bondage. Instead, efforts in this direc- 
tion were individualistic and piecemeal, a response to particular conditions. His 
concern here to elucidate the slaves’ point of view wherever possible is laudable 
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and redresses a serious distortion in our sources. Hence, to understand the 
genesis of the great revolts after 140, one must “focus on the specific details of 
local disaffection and especially on the kinds of slaves involved . . . their expe- 
riences of slavery, their individual positions in the servile hierarchy, and their 
relationships with their masters” (43~44). 

For this reason the following three chapters, which together form the core 
of the book, each begins by examining the circumstances of the slaves who 
formed the mainstay of the rebellion it narrates. Bradley emphasizes the partic- 
ularly wretched lives of the pastores in Sicily and Italy and the gladiators around 
Capua, the high proportion of first-generation, deracinated slaves among them, 
and the lack of the paternalistic or familial ties or the prospects for manumission 
that normally served to control slaves. Against this background, isolated inci- 
dents in which small groups of domestic slaves or gladiators resorted to vio- 
lence to escape especially harsh oppression grew suddenly and unintentionally 
into general uprisings. Each chapter then narrates the events of its revolt from 
inception through final suppression. 

The last chapter, "The Maintenance of Rebellion,” explores the maroon 
parallel in detail. Bradley argues that the Roman slaves, like the maroons, rose 
in revolt only to gain their personal freedom, not to make a revolution. However, 
once launched on their undertakings and faced with a massive influx of new 
adherents, the rebels’ very success compelled them to take a number of practi- 
cal steps to protect their newly acquired liberty. They needed weapons and 
provisions, a military organization, and leaders who could establish and main- 
tain their authority over the mass of their followers. This last element was of 
critical importance to a revolt’s success. Bradley examines at length the solu- 
tions the rebels devised to meet these challenges in order to illuminate the 
“maroon aspect” of their enterprises. 

Yet Bradley is duly cautious about pressing the analogy too far. The social 
dimension of New World marronage—the creating and sustaining of family lives 
for the members—is largely absent in these revolts, although Bradley suggests 
that the potential existed in the participation of significant numbers of slave 
women. The chapter closes with some acute comments on why these revolts 
failed. Unlike maroon communities in the Caribbean or South America, ancient 
rebels had no place to which they could withdraw beyond the reach of Roman 
power, particularly once their numbers swelled. That left them no recourse but 
continuous flight to preserve their freedom. Yet the fatal flaw in these move- 
ments was that flight could not bring permanent freedom when so many were 
involved. An “Epilogue” follows offering some general remarks on the causes 
and results of the revolts, while three appendices on sources and chronological 
problems round out the work. 

The obvious question to ask is how much new light Bradley manages to 
shed on these rebellions by juxtaposing them to events two thousand years and 
half a world away. In general terms Bradley has certainly succeeded in revealing 
a number of common themes, and in some cases the result is a significant 
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advance in our understanding of the ancient revolts. Most striking is his analysis 
of the role played by the titles and attributes of Hellenistic kingship that appear 
in the Sicilian uprisings. Earlier commentators believed that such elements indi- 
cated that these movements genuinely sought to found new states along the 
lines of an eastern monarchy. The example of marronage puts these features in 
quite a different light. Bradley argues persuasively that such royal or Roman 
magisterial trappings as the rebel leaders adopted implied no ideological aims, 
but instead, as in the case of the maroon communities, represented simply an 
effort by the leadership to create and sustain the political authority and struc- 
ture necessary to the movement's survival through the symbols most familiar to 
the rebels themselves. 

Sometimes, however, the maroon model is less fruitful. The thesis that 
Spartacus used the symbols of Roman magistrates to construct his political 
authority is very difficult to accept; the evidence is meager and largely circum- 
stantial. Alternatively, it is sometimes suggested that Spartacus' followers in- 
cluded large numbers of Thracians, Germans, and Celts. If so, then a shared 
cultural heritage may have enabled such contingents to organize themselves 
without resorting to the sorts of external paraphernalia evident in the Sicilian 
revolts. Again, how relevant is a model that stresses the creation of a new 
community among rebel slaves when analyzing a movement so apparently un- 
sure about whether it wanted to be a community or not? The aims of Spartacus' 
adherents contrast markedly with those of the Sicilian insurgents on this point. 
The latter captured and fortified a number of cities which became their chief 
centers of resistance, with all that implies about aspirations for permanence and 
solidarity. Spartacus never occupied an urban center. The early stages of his 
uprising, when the rebels, based in the mountains around Campania, plundered 
the surrounding lowlands, might suggest an incipient maroon community in a 
typically parasitic relationship with "plantation" society. But a few months 
later, Spartacus marched his followers north in an effort to escape Italy and 
allow his followers to return to their homelands. Whatever intent had existed 
heretofore to create an alternative social milieu now appears to have been aban- 
doned. But an inability to agree on objectives and a desire for plunder among a 
large number of his followers forced Spartacus to abandon this plan. Perhaps, 
then, a different model, such as the German war-band, would be more helpful 
here. Crixus and Oenomaus, whom Bradley sees as Spartacus' subordinates, 
others have viewed as independent leaders who controlled the Gallic and Ger- 
man contingents among the slaves. That would fit the picture of a large scale 
war-band, with its tribal structure and fluid lines of authority. 

To be sure, Spartacus' followers, like the rebels in Sicily, grappled with 
the tasks of arming and feeding themselves and marshalling their numbers, but 
other scholars have seen the importance of solving these problems to the suc- 
cess of the revolts. Although Bradley's discussion of how the rebels met these 
challenges marks a significant advance over earlier efforts, reference to the 
maroon communities is scarcely essential to his analysis. As Bradley himself 
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recognizes, the material circumstances in which each operated were quite dif- 
ferent, and consequently the maroons' solutions do not for the most part shed 
much light on the ancient ones. 

' These reservations aside, however, Bradley has written on the whole a 
very good and useful book. He argues his case with skill, he has mastered the 
often recondite scholarship on his subject, and his handling of the fragmentary 
and recalcitrant evidence is judicious and exemplary. Moreover, he has pro- 
duced a work that will be of great interest and help to scholars and students of 
slavery in other periods who are concerned to understand the Roman experi- 
ence of that peculiar institution. In so doing, he has made the events of antiquity 
relevant and accessible to those outside the discipline, and on that score per- 
haps most of all his achievement deserves praise. 


NATHAN ROSENSTEIN 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER. Senecan Drama and Stoic Cosmology. Berkeley & 
Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1989. Pp. xix + 231. 


Rosenmeyer's intriguing book "aims to show that Seneca, a self-ac- 
knowledged champion of Stoicism in his dialogues and epistles, was pursuing a 
Stoic goal also in his drama, and that Stoic natural science is at the heart of 
Seneca's tragic enterprise" (p. x). The study is in two parts. Part I, "The Canon 
at Risk," examines (selectively) previous analyses of the "Stoicism" of Senecan 
tragedy, Stoicism's penchant for theatricality and self-dramatisation, and the 
relation between Stoicism's focus on cause-effect, fate and necessity and their 
centrality to tragic drama, "the principal literary and scenic demonstration of 
the causal compulsion” (p. 64). R.’s basic argument is that the use of Stoic 
sententiae and positive and negative exempla in the tragedies shows only that S. 
draws upon "the materials of Stoicism,” not that "S. drama... is Stoic 
drama" (p. 36), and that for the Stoicism of S.’s diseased tragic universe, which 
runs counter to the optimistic vision of the prose works and demonstrates the 
insufficiency of their ethical precepts, one has to turn to Stoic physics and 
cosmology. Part II, "The New Cosmology," devotes itself to substantiating the 
proposition that “Senecan drama is the beneficiary of a new cosmology, of a 
new way of looking at the world and its parts and the manner of the interaction 
of those parts” (p. 94). Concepts and tenets of Stoic physics are introduced 
(some more controversial than others)—the animality of the world, pneuma, 
tonos or tension, sumpatheia, krasis, the concern with physicality, flux, imper- 
manence, sickness, portents and catastrophe; their pessimistic implications are 
dwelt upon and an argument is advanced for their determining role in Ss tragic 
vision. The final and longest chapter, "The Rage To Embrace Nature," looks at 
certain aspects of S.’s dramatic style—the use of catalogues, Schreirede (includ- 
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ing Schreikatalog), deflection, simile, imprecation and the adunaton—and pre- 
sents them as Senecan signifiers of man’s imprisonment within and subser- 
vience to a corrupt cosmos of which he is part: they “work together to remind 
us that in a drama motivated by the assumptions of Stoic science, man has lost 
his freedom to chart his own moral course” (p. 203). 

There is much of merit in R.’s study. Especially illuminating are his dis- 
cussions of: Stoicism’s theatricality (“Stoicism prompts theatrical tropes” [p. 
47], “The Stoic hero makes of his death a production" [p. 58]; the negative 
implications of sumpatheia (“when one constituent of the cosmos is disturbed 
or off balance, the whole world... is affected" [p. 112]; physicality ("the 
prominence of the body and the bodily, the language of the body, and language 
as body: these are the marks that link the vitality and the despair of Senecan 
drama most closely to the Stoa” [p. 121]; the “cosmic exhaustiveness” of Sene- 
can catalogues (which serve to make “contact with an overwhelming universe” 
[p. 176]; and Schreirede ("Seneca's special contribution to dramatic language” 
[p. 177]). Also instructive, particularly for classicists, is R.’s extensive citation 
of Renaissance dramatists—Garnier, Marlowe, Marston, Chapman, Gryph- 
ius—as indices of the later neo—Stoic tradition. Even so, the book is seriously 
flawed. Most fundamentally, it is unclear precisely what R. thinks that he is 
arguing. His opening thesis that S. is “pursuing a Stoic goal” in his drama is for 
the most part reduced to the very different proposition that S.’s tragic vision is 
the “beneficiary” of Stoic physics. With the latter thesis few would disagree; 
with the former, which is of course not entailed by the latter, many. Indeed not 
only is the former not demonstrated, but at times it seems not even to be being 
argued for. And even if it were to be argued for and demonstrated, it would little 
affect current Senecan positions, which are but superficially concerned with the 
label “Stoic.” The central issue is whether the implied worlds of the tragedies 
can be reconciled with the implied worlds of the prose works. R. parades affilia- 
tion with the “Stoicists” on this issue but actually confirms the "anti-Stoicists" 
in their view that the tragedies subvert the predominantly optimistic vision of 
the prose works: “The Stoic scientist undoes the Stoic sage” (p. 203). That the 
dark universe of the tragedies emanate from “a Stoically trained perception” (p. 
10) is a proposition which the "anti-Stoicists" would rush to embrace. 

Nor is R. always convincing in his professed discernment of Stoic physi- 
cal theory at work in the tragedies. His attribution (p. 97) to S. of a belief in an 
*animalized" (as opposed to "animate") cosmos, despite the implications of 
- S's arguments in Ep. 113, indexes a perversity matched only by R.’s determina- 
tion to perceive this doctrine operating in the black magic scenes of Medea 
(67011.) without consideration of the Ovidian text which they rewrite (Met. 
7.179ff., cited later on p. 167). Similarly unpersuasive is the importation of doc- 
trines such as tonos to explain the (dramatically motivated) change in Thyestes’ 
third chorus (p. 106f.) and krasis to illumine Medea's climactic outburst at Med. 
166f. And Ajax's blazing body at Ag. 540ff. (p. 113f.). Almost exactly wrong is 
the contention (p. 135 and elsewhere) that in S. tragedy "flux rules supreme." As 
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critical studies of the last decade have shown, the almost oppressive attention to 
closed form in several S. tragedies (Phaedra, Troades, Medea, Thyestes) and 
their focus on the past as determinant of the present reveal the Senecan em- 
phasis to be predominantly on circularity, closure, fixity and inevitability, not 
flux and impermanence. Individuals perish but the patterns remain; the world 
changes to remain the same. 

Many of R.’s general literary pronouncements (nearly always unargued) 
also attract little credence: the choruses are “clouded mirrors of the principal 
messages in the treatises and letters" (p. 59)— think of the choruses of Phaedra 
and Medea; they are "choral essays” (R.’s ubiquitous term) “only in the rarest 
cases organised with a view to what comes before and after" (p. 188)—think of 
the chorus~act integration (through theme, image, language) especially of Phae- 
dra, Medea and Thyestes, and the choruses’ energic effect on mood, sympathy 
and dramatic pace; “in Seneca the language of animality is not tied to a particu- 
lar plot" (p. 98)—think of Thyestes with its focus on man as beast and its appli- 
cation of three "epic" animal similes to the actions of the protagonist, or of 
Phaedra and the pervasive analogy between Hippolytus and Pasiphae's bull; 
“neither in his treatises and letters nor in his dramas does he [S.] concern 
himself with either the future or the past" (p. 163)—why then, one wonders, 
does S. devote so much dramatic attention to the past as determinant of the 
present (Pasiphae/Phaedra, Priam/Agamemnon, Iphigenia/Polyxena, Medea/ 
Medea, Tantalus/Atreus-Thyestes . . .)?; "Medea is...less given to self- 
doubt and hallucination than other Senecan principals" (p. 200)— but see Med. 
137ff., 893ff., 958ff., 982ff. The factually inaccurate discussion of gods and de- 
mons on pp. 79—85 (there is pace R. a ghost in Phoenissae [Laius' at 39ff.], but 
none in Phaedra, nor does a messenger announce a ghost in Medea) particularly 
misleads. R. creates the impression of greater familiarity with Stoicism and 
Renaissance drama than with the text of S.’s plays. Misreadings of the tragedies 
abound. I cite four from many: on p. 19f. R. construes Atreus’ dissatisfaction at 
Thy. 889f. as issuing a "warning against ravenousness," ignoring the implica- 
tions for tragic meaning and effect of Atreus' eventual proclaimed satisfaction at 
1096f. (nunc meas laudo manus, / nunc parta uera est palma); on p. 24f. the 
interpretation of Tro. 1009ff. confuses misericordia (“Aristotelian compassion”) 
with the comfort of shared grief; on p. 70 the suggestion that casus at Ag. 145 is 
taken by the Nurse as "inescapable fortune" not only has no foundation in the 
text but makes nonsense both of her castigation of it as what caeca temeritas 
seeks and of Clytemnestra's immediately ensuing gloss (fortuna dubia, Ag. 146); 
on p. 166 R. strangely misses the reference to Jason and the Argonautic expedi- 
tion at Med. 595-98, 605-8, and to the Argonauts’ despoliation of Pelion at 
Med. 608f. (attributed to "Erisychthon (?)" by R.). Latinless readers should be 
aware that the translations and paraphrases accompanying quotations do not 
always hit the mark (e.g., Iliaca at Tro. 21 modifies fauilla, not dies, p. 130; 
Chiron at Tro. 830ff. whets Achilles’ wrath, not his own, p. 166). 
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The main methodological deficiency of the book is its failure/refusal to 
examine any play in anything like the dramatic and thematic detail required of 
an investigation into Seneca's “Stoic goal" (p. x). Even R.’s comments on the 
“suasive and cautionary use of exempla" (p. 35) are not accompanied by de- 
tailed presentation of the dramatic operation of a single alleged exemplum. The 
discussion of the "syntax of deflection" at Pha. 1183ff. (p. 185£.) is analogously 
marred by a failure to consider the whole of this great speech, which operates 
predominantly—from its opening line onwards (me, me . . . in me, 1159f.)—in a 
self-consciously non-deflective mode. Nor are all R.’s central concepts scruti- 
nised in detail, most notoriously that of natura, the usage of which in the trage- 
dies is never directly addressed. Curiously, too, R. pays little attention to the 
Roman literary and cultural tradition which S. inherits and conspicuously re- 
writes (especially the works of the Augustan triad, Virgil, Horace and Ovid), 
veering at times towards the naive, (now) discredited view of Senecan drama as 
product of Stoicism and Greek tragedy. And despite the lip-service paid to the 
notion of the uarietas of the plays (p. xvi) R. seems indifferent to the conspic- 
uous ideological and moral differences between, say, Agamemnon and Thyestes 
or Phaedra and Medea. The “minute particulars” of Seneca’s dramatic text are 
ignored in R.’s generalising and digressive discourse, which raises issues of 
interest, significantly informs and profoundly disappoints. The Green Cabinet 
was work of a different order. 


A. J. BOYLE 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MARIANNE BONNEFOND-CoUbDRY. Le Sénat de la république romaine de la 
guerre d' Hannibal à Auguste: Pratiques délibératives et prise de décision. 
Rome, École Francaise de Rome, Palais Farnése, 1989. Pp. vi + 837. 
Cloth, no price stated. (Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d'Athènes et 
de Rome, fasc. 273) 


The senate and the people formed the two parts of the Roman state, and 
the official denomination senatus populusque Romanus was not only a handy 
phrase but also an exact description of the political reality with the senate taking 
the precedency over the (theoretically sovereign) populus. And long after the 
popular assemblies, the manifestation and embodiment of the people, ceased to 
exist, the senate endured under the imperial autocracy as the only link with the 
libera res publica. Of the republican senate two classical treatments exist, di- 
verse and complementary: Th. Mommsen's Rómisches Staatsrecht, the third 
part of which is devoted to the “Bürgerschaft und Senat," the senate occupying 
416 pages (vol. 3 [Leipzig 1888] 835-1251), and P. Willems’ massive Le sénat de la 
république romaine in two volumes and 1508 pages (Louvain 1883-85). The 
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imperial senate has been recently treated by R. J. A. Talbert, The Senate of 
Imperial Rome (Princeton 1984): 520 pages versus the meagre 20 pages Momm- 
sen devoted to this subject. 

The new book by Bonnefond—Coudry surpasses Mommsen and chal- 
lenges Willems—at least in the number of pages. But she has wisely refrained 
from covering all the ground and dealing with all the topics discussed by 
Mommsen or Willems. First the book is limited chronologically: it omits the 
uncertain centuries of Roman history and starts where Livy’s narrative re- 
sumes, with the War of Hannibal, thus paralleling the decision taken by L. R. 
Taylor in her classic Roman Voting Assemblies from the Hannibalic War to the 
Dictatorship of Caesar (Ann Arbor 1966). 

Thematically the monograph is divided into two Livres. Livre I treats of 
“Le sénat dans l'espace et le temps civiques.” Chapter 1 contains a detailed 
discussion of all meeting places of the senate within and without the pomerium 
(the curia and the various temples); chapter 2 deals with the calendar of the 
meetings in particular as regulated by the lex Gabinia and lex Pupia. The theme 
of Livre Il is “Les séances du sénat," primarily a discussion of the senatorial 
procedure. Scattered throughout the book we find comments on 212 individual 
sessions of the senate (see the list on pp. 805—9); it is a pity that the author did 
not produce a chronologically arranged corpus of the meetings (such as we have 
for the late Republic from the pen of P. Stein, "Die Senatssitzungen der cice- 
ronischen Zeit" [Diss., Münster 1930]). We should not complain—we get vari- 
ous catalogues we have long been looking for, in particular the lists of the 
meetings of the senate the place of which (pp. 32—47, cf. 146—47 for the meetings 
held extra pomerium) or the date (pp. 202—19) is attested; the lists of the meet- 
ings concerning war and peace (pp. 263—65, 280—82), triumphs (pp. 144—45), 
embassies (285-88, 291—92, 296 -304, 309—10), prodigies and supplications (pp. 
322—23, 325-27), and finally, for the first century only, a list of (avowedly) all 
senators attested to take the floor (pp. 621-32). 

The opus of Bonnefond-Coudry will be immensely useful; yet when 
we proceed to details (and the book will be used as an encyclopedia) doubts 
emerge. There are often too many words and too few facts (morbus thesarum 
Franco—Gallicarum). And the facts are not always the right facts, and if they are 
right they are not always presented in a right way. To comment: 

First, the auspices. Following in the footsteps of Willems (Le sénat 2.173) 
Bonnefond—Coudry observes that (unlike the comitia) the meetings of the sen- 
ate were never impeded by the nuntiatio or obnuntiatio; this seems to prove that 
the auspices taken before the sessions of the senate did not have a character 
"officiel, public et obligatoire" (p. 224). Not so. The popular assemblies were 
subjected to the obnuntiatio (carried out by the magistrates and the tribunes and 
not to be confused with the nuntiatio of the augurs) because of a peculiar rule of 
the augural law, succinctly expressed by Cicero, de div. 2.43: "comitiorum so- 
lum vitium est fulmen, quod idem omnibus rebus optumum auspicium habe- 
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mus.” Thus lightning observed and reported by any magistrate or tribune before 
the beginning of the comitia made the whole day ritually unsuitable for the 
holding of an assembly. But for the meetings of the senate lightning was not a 
vitium—dquite on the contrary it was a favorable sign, and it is for that reason 
that obnuntiatio against senatorial meetings was not possible. The meetings of 
the senate (as every official state act) were preceded by the ceremony of aus- 
pication (Varro apud Gellium 14.7.9), and if the auspices were unfavorable the 
senate could not gather on that day. In April 43, at the height of the war against 
Antonius, it was reported pullariorum admonitu (and hence the auspices in 
question were presumably the auspicia ex tripudiis) that the presiding officer 
“non satis diligenter . . . auspiciis operam dedisse"; at the recommendation of 
the college of augurs the meeting was adjourned (Cic., Fam. 10.12.3; and see the 
classic studies by I. O. M. Valeton, "De modis auspicandi," Mnemosyne 18 
[1890] esp. 423-56; “De iure obnuntiandi," Ibid. 19 [1891] 75-113, 229-70. C£. 
J. Linderski, "Rómischer Staat und Gótterzeichen," Jb. d. Univ. Düsseldorf 
[1969/70] 309—22; "The Augural Law," ANRW 2.16.3 [1986] 2196—98, 2213-14). 

Next, (and, for reasons of space, last), the catalogues. Deep in their 
hearts most Roman historians are prosopographers: they jump for joy when 
they see lists of names. Are those lists reliable? The list of "Interventions de 
sénateurs nommément cités au I*r siècles” (pp. 621—31) is not. The list contains 
only senators proper; the magistrates are not included. Furthermore there is no 
clear indication of multiple interventions of single intervenants at the same ses- 
sion. And it is irritating that the catalogue does not provide, as MRR does, the 
numbers in the RE. Here is (exempli gratia) a (chronologically arranged) supple- 
ment of missing intervenants (and interventions) for one year only, 63 B.C.: 

1) Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, pr. 65, demands a severe lex de ambitu (Cic., Mur. 
46—47); 2) at the meeting held a few days before the session referred to sub 4) M. 
Porcius Cato, qu. 64 (?), threatens to bring a criminal charge against Catiline; 
(whereupon) 3) L. Sergius Catilina, pr. 68, retorts and attacks Cato (Cic., Mur 
51); 4) at the meeting held on the day for which the elections were originally 
scheduled Catiline responds to Cicero's accusations (Cic., Mur 51; Plut., Cic. 
14.5—6); 5) on 21 (or 22) October, Q. Arrius, pr. by 64, reports on the conspira- 
tors' preparations in Etruria (Plut., Cic. 15.3); 6) shortly after 27 October L. 
Saenius (no office attested) reads a letter reporting that Manlius arma cepisse 
cum magna multitudine (Sall., Cat. 30); 7) on 8 November Catiline responds to 
Cicero's First Catilinarian (Sall., Cat. 317-9; Plut., Cic. 16.3); 8) not long after- 
wards Q. Lutatius Catulus, cos. 78, reads in the senate a letter from Catiline 
(Sall., Cat. 34.3). There is no reason to continue. On Dec. 3 and 5 took place 
two crucial meetings of the senate: the catalogue of the speakers is again con- 
fused, and incomplete. This is also true of other years. The whole list is to be 
redone, and whoever will do it will have to distinguish carefully between simple 
reports to the senate and the formal sententiae. 

Itis easy to carp. The blame rests not with the hand that wrote the book, 
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but with the absurd academic system that rewards effuse scribbling and frowns 
upon concise lucidity. It is not by accident that Louis Robert had never written a 
thése. 

To read a thése is an art: mixed with sloppy deposits there are veins of 
information and nuggets of insight to be mined. It is a pleasure to conclude 
presenting a piece of gold: 

In the praescriptio of the senatus consultum de Thasiis of 80 B.c. (R. K. 
Sherk, Roman Documents from the Greek East [Baltimore 1969] 115-20, no. 20) 
the location of the meeting is hidden in the damaged word (line 5) [..]untnolar. 
L. R. Taylor, The Voting Districts of the Roman Republic (Rome 1960) 268, n. 3, 
ingeniously restored it as [tt]untnolwr, and took this denomination to refer to 
the temple of Honos or Honos et Virtus. Bonnefond—Coudry in an erudite 
demonstration (pp. 115-21; cf. her earlier article "Le Sénat républicaine dans 
l'atrium Libertatis?" MEFRA 91 [1979] 601—22) opts for the atrium Libertatis, 
one of the principal locales of the censors, and hence not inappropriately ren- 
dered in Greek as tipyntijetov. 


J. LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


ANTHONY A. BARRETT. Caligula: The Corruption of Power. Yale University 
Press, 1990. Pp. xxvi + 334. 31 ills. 6 stemmata. 7 maps and plans. Cloth, 
$27.50. 


BARBARA LEVICK. Claudius. Yale University Press, 1990. Pp. xvi + 256. 8 
maps. 30 ills. Cloth, $25.00. 


Here's cause for celebration—new full-length treatments of Caligula and 
Claudius, replacements for standard studies predating World War II (Balsdon 
on the former, Momigliano and Scramuzza on the latter). Now at long last there 
is at least one quite recent book on each of the Julio- Claudian emperors fit to be 
prescribed to students and recommended to eager enquiring moviegoers and 
history buffs. Really, the high level of interest in Caligula and Claudius (not to 
mention other emperors) is almost an embarrassment to ancient historians to- 
day. We generally strive in our teaching and writing to downplay the biographi- 
cal approach, and to foster instead the exploration of developments only loosely 
tied at best to the reigns of individual rulers. Much credit, then, to Barrett and 
Levick who have courageously swum against the tide (the latter for a second 
time: her Tiberius the Politician appeared in 1976), and have provided us with 
what by common consent was still badly needed, so long as someone else did 
the job. The difficulties of formulating a satisfying study of any Roman em- 
peror—the less sane ones in particular—are not to be underestimated. 
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Although both books belong to the same notional series and have obvious 
areas of common ground (coverage of early 41 especially), their authors seem to 
have worked independently of one another: as a result there are some readily 
identifiable similarities and differences. In each case the format is an attractive 
one, with the text supplemented by table of dates, stemmata, maps (several of 
Barrett’s absurdly sketchy, and no. 6 lacking a scale), plates, bibliography, and 
brief index; notes are kept to the end, with page numbers to which they refer 
regrettably absent from the running heads. Barrett offers useful appendices 
(especially 244-54), although it would surely have been better for them all to 
follow the text, rather than for some to occur at the ends of chapters (especially 
7 and 10). Proofreading everywhere is lax. The worst effects are to be seen in 
Levick's book, where the coin plates and their informative captions have be- 
come jumbled, and notes do not always quite match the corresponding numbers 
in the text (as in chap. 15, for example). 

Unexpectedly, and perhaps inappropriately, Barrett's is by far the longer 
of the two books; judicious cutting might have proved beneficial here. A sub- 
stantial Foreword (12 pages) sets out his aims, and introduces the literary 
sources and the Augustan settlement for non-specialist readers. Chapters 1 and 
2, extending to 41 more pages, then treat Caligula's family background, haz- 
ardous progress towards the succession, and much else besides in questionably 
generous detail: Tiberius looms large (how impatiently do we now await pub- 
lication of the senate's resolutions after the trial of Piso in 20, unearthed in 
Spain and tantalizingly outlined to the Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
logia by W. Eck on 21 March 1991). Only on Tiberius' death, of course, does 
Caligula come fully centre—stage. It is a nice arrangement to place next a chap- 
ter entitled "Private Pursuits," which looks both back and forward. Barrett then 
treats the accession and the progress of the reign up to Caligula's illness in 
autumn 37. Chapters 5 and 6 examine the strains and plotting which followed to 
the end of 39. Next, three chapters on North Africa, Britain and Germany, and 
divine honours precede consideration of the assassination and its aftermath. 
Finally there are two chapters on the emperor's relations with the Jews and on 
his building schemes, before a concluding discussion (chap. 14) in which his 
fitness to rule is questioned. 

Levick by contrast brings her subject to the forefront much faster than 
Barrett. After an overview of the development of the Principate, and two 
equally brief chapters on the first 51 years of Claudius’ life, her account of his 
accession begins as early as p. 29. Chapter 5 then treats the nature of his rule, 
and 6 and 7 court politics and intrigue, ending with his death in 54. The following 
three chapters, after questioning the degree to which he pursued "policies," 
proceed to treat his relationship with the upper classes (mostly senators in fact), 
and with the people of Rome and Italy. Chapters 11 and 12 explore his handling 
of law and justice, finance and the economy. Next are placed the army, Claudius’ 
invasion of Britain and wars elsewhere, followed by a chapter on his relations 
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with provincials. Last (chap. 16) comes a review of his reputation down to 
modern times. 

Both books share clear strengths, above all their thorough, dispassionate 
appraisal of scattered and uneven source material with painstaking attention to 
a wide sweep of modern scholarship. Naturally enough, it is possible to take 
issue with an opinion here or an emphasis there. In finding fault with Rome’s 
strategy on the eastern frontier as reflected in the lack of reaction by Ummidius 
Quadratus to Radamistus' occupation of Armenia, for example, Levick (160-61) 
fails to bring out that the paramount concern was always simply the reduction of 
any threat from this quarter: “omne scelus externum cum laetitia habendum” 
(Tac., Ann. 12.48). Elsewhere more on Claudius and the imperial cult would 
have been welcome from her, as would more on Caligula’s “madness” from 
Barrett, not least in view of Romans’ underappreciated sensitivity to various 
types and degrees of mental instability. But he prefers to leave further explora- 
tion to a projected psychological study by a colleague (xviii). 

Certainly in general it must be acknowledged that his work gains by its 
restraint and sobriety. Chapter 3 (“Private Pursuits”) offers an excellent illustra- 
tion of these qualities, with its deft handling of the more bizarre anecdotes 
about Caligula, its recognition of his powerful intellect, and its persuasive con- 
clusion that his tastes were altogether fairly conventional (49). Throughout the 
book Barrett is not concerned either to dwell on the sensational or to spring 
automatically to the defence of his subject against a hostile tradition. He credits 
him neither with Caesarian notions of monarchy, nor with special administrative 
or diplomatic acumen. His mature Caligula is still a chilling figure, but for 
different reasons: ". . . capable of rational decisions, capable of statesmanlike 
acts (when it suited him), but morally neutral, determined to sweep all before 
him in the pursuit of his own personal ends, and ultimately indifferent to the 
consequences of his actions on others” (241). 

In the light of modern re—evaluation of the nature of Roman government 
Levick decisively lays to rest the outdated notion of a “centralizing policy” on 
Claudius' part (chap. 8; cf. 135 for finance), while recognizing that he did de- 
velop certain conscious aims and longer-term strategies. Especially useful syn- 
theses are to be found in the examination of legislative enactments (123-26) and 
of provincial road—building (167-77) during the reign. Levick's verdict on the 
merits of the successful invasion of Britain, despite its significance for the em- 
peror himself, is provocatively critical (147—48). 

Both books share weaknesses. Neither author writes in a style which 
brings their subjects to life. To be sure, there may be a conscious reaction here 
against all the good yarns spun around them; even so, rather less stodgy, more 
engagingly readable studies could have been hoped for. Further in this connec- 
tion, neither presentation seems likely to please the general reader with an 
interest in Roman imperial history, who (according to Barrett, xix) is as much a 
part of the intended audience of the series as the specialist, and rightly so. It is 
indeed exceptionally awkward to satisfy such a wide range of potential readers, 
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but Levick in particular might still have tried harder—in chapters 5 and 6, for 
example, which open well, but then go into dense, dry detail (on the status of 
Claudius’ personal subordinates, and on conspirators respectively). 

She may actually be less concerned than Barrett to meet the needs of the 
general reader, though it is impossible to be sure when her book lacks the 
equivalent to his opening statement of purpose (xv-xx), so that its aims remain 
ill-defined. At the close of the work even the specialist must regret that she 
declines to offer anything more than the briefest overall assessment of Claudius 
as emperor. Only her last page or so amounts to that: otherwise the final chapter 
is mostly taken up with reviewing his posthumous reputation, though curiously 
the end of Late Antiquity to the early nineteenth century is left an unexplained 
blank. 

Equally disappointing even to the specialist is Levick's handling of the 
sources. Footnotes throughout demonstrate that she is fully conversant with the 
material. But I am not sure that the readers' best interests are served by post- 
ponement of the introduction of relevant ancient authors as late as the final 
chapter. More specifically, a unique opportunity seems to have been missed with 
the absence of any focus on the exceptional number of pronouncements attrib- 
uted to Claudius personally; for Caligula there is certainly no comparable dos- 
sier. Bafflement only increases when Levick at the end draws attention to this 
lucky circumstance and its significance: “new material came providentially to 
hand [in the nineteenth century] or began to be studied seriously for the first 
time: epigraphic documents and coins. Claudius more than any other Princeps 
spoke for himself through these documents . . ." (195). 

Why, then, not quote and discuss them as such? Possibly Levick is so 
familiar with the material that she does not see the peculiar value of doing this. 
In fact specialist and general reader alike would gain tremendously from hearing 
Claudius in his remarkable range of moods (cf. Suet., Claud. 15.1) —tactful and 
hectoring, lucid and muddled, stern and despairing—and seeing in depth how 
he tackled the varied business of government. Smallwood, Documents, chapter 
14 sets out most of the material in the original (cf. also her no. 133 and Tac., Ann. 
11.24; add Josephus, AJ 19.280—91), and Braund's Augustus to Nero sourcebook 
offers it in translation (Levick's Concordance, 239— 40, could easily have incor- 
porated the corresponding numbers from his 333—34). Granted, all the relevant 
documents are already referred to by Levick one way or another (the letter to 
Thasos on 185—86 needs flagging in a footnote), but their collective interest and 
significance are never exploited with anywhere near sufficient imagination; no 
picture of one is included among the plates. Yet—to cite only a single in- 
stance—there is far more to be made of the edict about the Anauni, Tulliassi, 
Sinduni and other issues than the passing remarks on 41, 163 and 165 would 
suggest. Though it is a different type of source, the same must also be said about 
Levick's use of the Apocolocyntosis, or rather the lack of it. All this is a pity if 
only because one of the special strengths of up-to-date teaching of ancient 
history is a concern to bring the actual source material to the forefront as much 
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as possible. Levick elsewhere has contributed to this welcome trend with a 
sourcebook, The Government of the Roman Empire (1985)—not cited in Clau- 
dius—compiled for exactly this purpose. 

With these modest reservations, then, let us celebrate the appearance of 
Caligula and Claudius. Both fill a major gap in modern scholarship, and com- 
mand the attention of anyone with an interest in the early Roman empire and its 
development. 


RICHARD J. A. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


SUZANNE DixoN. The Roman Mother. Norman and London, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1988. Pp. xviii + 286, 10 plates. Cloth $29.50. 


Sila notion de famille est, bien évidemment, au centre de toute étude sur 
la société romaine, i] faut reconnaitre que le fonctionnement concret de cette 
entité est bien mal connu et que les relations internes de ce groupe ont jusqu'ici 
peu attiré l'attention. En dehors des aspects purement matériels, voire anecdo- 
tiques, décrits dans les publications sur la vie quotidienne ou des analyses du 
róle des familles comme vecteurs de promotion sociale ou politique, en dehors 
aussi des schémas misogynes de la fin du XIXe siécle toujours véhiculés dans 
certains ouvrages sur la femme romaine ou encore de quelques recherches de 
type anthropologique, il n'y a guére de progrés qui aient été accomplis dans 
notre connaissance des idéaux, des rapports personnels et hiérarchiques, des 
droits et devoirs réciproques, des normes de comportement qui régissent la 
cellule de base de la société romaine—-sinon sur le plan strictement juridique. 

Centrant son étude sur la mére et la maternité au cours de la période qui 
va de la fin des guerres puniques à celle de la dynastie des Sévéres, Suzanne 
Dixon a fait sur plusieurs points, aussi surprenant que cela puisse paraitre à 
premiére vue, oeuvre de défrichement en tentant de parvenir à la réalité des 
faits sous l'importante couche de clichés (romains et surtout modernes) qui la 
recouvre. l 

Un des apports les plus immédiats de la recherche est la mise en évi- 
dence, à côté du stéréotype paternel de la patria potestas, d'une image de la 
‘mère chargée d'autorité et non de douceur: il était, en effet, essentiel de rappe- 
ler dés l'abord que nos propres conceptions en matiére de relations familiales ne 
sont ni éternelles ni universelles et que, notamment, le cliché de la mére à 
l'enfant n'a pas toujours été le symbole de la tendresse. Indissolublement liée 
pourtant à notre capacité de compréhension de la place de la mère dans le noyau 
familial, la notion d'amour maternel (et paternel d'ailleurs) est trop souvent 
mesurée à l'aune de nos sentiments actuels; déjà Elisabeth Badinter, à propos 
de siécles plus proches de nous, avait heurté une partie de ses lecteurs en 
rappelant opportunément que l'historien devait se garder d'une vision trop con- 
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temporaine de la famille (L'amour en plus [Paris 1980]). Aussi Suzanne Dixon 
consacre-t-elle un chapitre entier à la question des relations entre la mère et le 
jeune enfant et un autre, à tous ceux qui intervenaient dans cette éducation à 
son côté ou à sa place. Ces pages novatrices, riches d'informations, de ré- 
flexions et de critique, resteront comme une des premières bonnes mises au 
point des réalités romaines. Gageons toutefois que les réactions seront diverses 
car il n'est jamais aisé de s'attaquer à des idées d'autant mieux ancrées qu'elles 
sont mal fondées. Poursuivant l'analyse dans la méme voie, l'auteur s'attache 
ensuite à décrire ces rapports entre mére et fils, puis fille, adolescents cette fois, 
adultes, et montre que c'est alors que l'amour mutuel prend à Rome sa vraie 
dimension et que les idéaux d'échange ou d'appui réciproque sont à la fois les 
plus exigeants et les plus développés. 

En privilégiant ces parties du livre de S. Dixon, rédigées à la lumiere 
d'une introduction méthodologique des plus utile et d'une définition claire et 
attentive des termes et notions dans leur acception romaine, nous ne voudrions 
pas négliger d'autres points étudiés également avec rigueur: notamment les 
implications juridiques du mariage, de la maternité, du veuvage et du divorce, 
mettant au jour ici encore une situation d'autorité bien plus grande qu'on ne le 
pense généralement. Au-delà des réalités concrètes, il fallait encore examiner 
la valorisation religieuse, morale, affective ou sociale des comportements ma- 
ternels; dans cette optique, l'analyse des attitudes officielles d'Auguste (dans sa 
législation matrimoniale) et des familles impériales se révéle un bon moyen 
d'investigation pour la connaissance des modéles parentaux et conjugaux: sur 
le plan de la soi-disant volonté des parents (et des femmes en particulier) de 
limiter nettement leur descendance, la documentation dont nous disposons 
pour les familles d'Antonin le Picux et de Marc-Auréle montre que, dans les 
deux cas, le petit nombre d'enfants survivants n'était que la conséquence d'une 
mortalité infantile dont nous avons perdu la perception de la gravité. Ce n'est là 
qu'un aspect de ce chapitre enrichissant qui exploite notamment aussi le mon- 
nayage comme source de l'idéologie familiale au sein des différentes dynasties. 

D'autre part, une qualité particuliérement appréciable de l'étude de S. 
Dixon qu'il importe de souligner encore est sa maitrise des diverses catégories 
de sources qui lui permet de traiter de façon différenciée les multiples groupes 
sociaux dont relévent les femmes, sans se limiter aux plus riches ni aux plus en 
vue et en modulant l'importance des apports selon l'impact des questions sur la 
vie des gens: l'exposition des enfants et la capacité de tester n'ont, en effet, pas 
la méme signification pour tous. 

Certes dans des domaines aussi divers et aussi délicats, il apparaît tou- 
jours l'un ou l'autre point de divergence: il nous semble, par exemple, que 
l'auteur n'a peut-étre pas mené assez loin sa critique de la communis opinio 
moderne en matiére de modéles conjugaux, ni suffisamment insisté sur les 
transformations des mentalités au travers de cinq siécles. Dans le traitement des 
esclaves, le Haut-Empire n'a pas eu le méme comportement que la République; 
il ne faut, notamment, pas chercher dans l'attestation d'esclaves ou d'affranchis 
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dépendant de maitres/patrons différents la preuve de séparation des couples ou 
de vente d’enfants: n’oublions pas que, dans la domesticité d’un ménage ro- 
main, la nomenclature témoigne nécessairement des différentes gentes alliées 
puisque les conjoints gardent leur gentilice personnel dans le mariage. 

Ce ne sont là que des remarques mineures qui montrent l'intérét pris à la 
lecture. Bien écrit, accessible à un public assez large—ce qui n'est pas une de 
ses moindres qualités—, l'ouvrage de Suzanne Dixon apportera à tous ceux qui 
s'intéressent à l'histoire sociale et à celle des mentalités une synthése passion- 
nante et une moisson d'informations traitées avec méthode et rigueur, utile bien 
au-delà du cadre chronologique envisagé, car Rome est une des sources de 
notre civilisation. 


MARIE-THÉRÈSE RAEPSAET-CHARLIER 
UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 


THOMAS WIEDEMANN. Adults and Children in the Roman Empire. New Haven 
and London, Yale University Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 221. 


In his new book, Thomas Wiedemann examines childhood in Roman an- 
tiquity, a subject once primarily the province of scholars of ancient education, 
now resurgent in the wake of recent interest in women and the family. He 
acknowledges the difficulties posed by the topic: The lives of ancient children 
have left few traces, and the state of evidence is "insufficient to allow us to 
reconstruct the Roman child's view of the world" (2). His strategy, therefore, is 
to circumvent the problems posed by the lack of reliable testimony by focusing 
upon adult attitudes towards children, primarily in the Roman empire, but with 
frequent reference to the Republican period. He prefers not to make use of 
theoretical or comparative approaches often used in such areas on the grounds 
that theories may cause a distortion of the evidence and thus "what is excep- 
tional may be interpreted as though it were the norm" (2). His approach is 
primarily empirical, relying heavily upon philosophical works, biography, pane- 
gyric and letters as repositories of conventional attitudes. This investigation 
leads him to the conclusion that the first four centuries A.D. witnessed a funda- 
mental change in adult attitudes towards children. 

The first chapter reconstructs conventional Roman attitudes towards chil- 
dren. Beginning with the Reflections of Marcus Aurelius, and ranging widely 
over time and source material, W. argues that the typical Roman response to 
children is one of disinterest, at least by modern standards, and he recites 
familiar evidence about infant mortality to help explain this phenomenon. Chil- 
dren are conventionally perceived as physically and mentally weak; their educa- 
tion requires substantial doses of corporal punishment to ensure proper indoc- 
trination. On a more positive note, children were also perceived as the hope of 
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the community for survival and, within the family, the hope of the parents for 
support in old age. 

Against this background, W. argues in chapters four and six for changes in 
adult attitudes towards a more positive view of children. These changes develop 
in regard to two larger phenomena in society. First, he traces a growing ten- 
dency towards the inclusion of children in the political process at an early age. 
Beginning with Augustus, but gathering momentum in the second century, the 
‘tendency to elevate and designate young relatives of the imperial family as 
successors was a departure from the Republican emphasis on military and polit- 
ical achievement. He argues that this became more common in the third century 
and influenced the behavior of upper class families towards their children. With 
the tetrarchy the practice appears to be normal. The increasing willingness to 
accord honors to children is explained as a consequence of the new trend to- 
wards emphasizing "the hereditary nature of political and social privilege, at the 
expense of the classical distinction between the child and the adult citizen” 
(133). W. further asserts that this change reflects a new conviction that “adoles- 
cents, women and even young children, could now be perceived as persons who 
could in one of a number of different ways contribute to their city despite the 
fact that they could not bear arms” (133). W. argues that a second change is the 
new role for children in Christianity. The marginality of children in Roman 
religious practice is fully elaborated; by contrast, Christian children are re- 
garded as equally capable of salvation, the only criterion that counted in a 
community which devalued the traditional Roman signs of adult achievement. 

While W. is careful to link these changes to broader developments in 
politics, culture and society, nevertheless, he sees them as clear indicators that 
Roman adults began to think about children in fundamentally different ways. 
This is not a completely convincing conclusion from the phenomena he identi- 
fies, and, in particular, in regard to the proposed new role for children in citizen 
life. W. isolates the element of military service as the decisive constituent of 
adult citizenship: once it is no longer the chief path to distinction, children’s 
capacity becomes liberated. One may certainly wonder how deep or pervasive 
this change was. Were upper class children regarded as more capable of adult 
behavior, or did they serve as place holders for the position the family may 
expect to maintain in the community? Furthermore, did this new recognition of 
children implicate significant changes in the Roman attitude towards the child’s 
capacity to reason? Most societies set artificial boundaries marking out the 
rough age at which a child is deemed to have the capacity to accept responsibil- 
ity for his or her actions as an adult. The Romans relied upon two institutions in 
private law to ensure that children were protected from the consequences of 
unreasoned behavior, tutela up to puberty (and for girls for life), and the cura 
minoris, a less encompassing form of supervision, to the age of 25. The fact that 
this latter institution was strengthened under Marcus Aurelius suggests that in 
some areas the boundary between child and adult was being reinforced. 
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By choosing to focus upon adult attitudes, W. provides himself with a 
relative abundance of literary material, but this approach does not alleviate the 
difficult methodological problems involved in source criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the evidence. The search for attitudes in various literary genres leads, at 
times, to peculiar results. As the author knows, many of the works in question 
present a limited amount of positive observation; it is often difficult to extract 
attitudes from them, sometimes because of the conventions of genre and at 
other times because the material referring to children is either scarce or ambig- 
uous. Chapter two, “Imperial Children in Biography and Panegyric,” offers a 
striking illustration of the problem. Such works conventionally include an ac- 
count of the subject’s childhood, and W. offers a useful survey of the depiction 
of childhood in these genres. Yet biographies of exceptional people tend to 
stress childhood as the predictor of future positive or negative character traits. 
W. is himself so convincing in his discussion of the limitations of biography as a 
source that the value of the chapter for his topic is seriously undermined. We 
learn a great deal about literary topoi employed in descriptions of childhood, but 
there is less of value about adult attitudes. 

If we assume that such surveys of literary sources are fruitful in the 
search for attitudes, it is still necessary to adopt some method or principle for 
evaluating and comparing the various pieces of evidence. The author’s assertion 
that the Romans adopted an unromantic attitude towards childhood is not radi- 
cal, but the emphasis on positive and negative attitudes tends to preclude a 
more nuanced analysis of the sources. Consequently, while the Reflections of 
Marcus Aurelius are deployed to establish the conventional, negative attitude, 
largely because of Marcus’ relative indifference to children, later in the book, 
his mentor, Fronto, is portrayed as remarkable and unusual in his obvious de- 
light in children (94). Why not the other way around? Cicero’s attitudes are also 
characterized as typically negative (85), yet the same letters, read from a differ- 
ent point of view, establish an indulgent attitude towards children, a luxury only 
the wealthy could afford (see K. Bradley, Historical Reflections/Reflexions Histo- 
riques 12 (1985) 311-15). It would have been helpful to introduce some framework 
for understanding varying attitudes among members of different status groups 
and economic situations, and for accommodating the possibility of multiple, 
complex and occasionally conflicting views toward children within the same 
society. But W. makes only a brief attempt at introducing these issues at the end 
of the book. 

W. has gathered together in this volume much useful and diverse material 
on the subject of childhood and education. The chapters organized thematically, 
relying upon documentary as well as literary evidence, make lively and informa- 
tive reading. In particular, the fifth chapter, “Learning for Adult Life," develops 
the theme of childhood as the training ground for adulthood, perhaps the sole 
aspect of childhood capable of sustaining the interest of Roman adults. The 
strengths of the book are in the breadth of the material and in the chronological 
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scope of the treatment. However, despite the author’s intentions, the book also 
reflects to a considerable degree the shortcomings of the source material. 


SUSAN D. MARTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


ELKE STEIN—-HOLKESKAMP. Adelskultur und Polis-gesellschaft: Studien zum 
griechischen Adel in archaischer und klassischer Zeit. Stuttgart, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1989. Pp. 272. Paper, DM 66. 


The Greek aristocracy, Stein-Hólkeskamp (S—H) reminds us at the out- 
set, is a notoriously slippery subject for analysis, since objective criteria for 
differentiating it as a specific class, distinctly set off from other social levels, are 
(unlike for Rome, say) largely lacking. This excellent study, an expanded ver- 
sion of the author's 1985 dissertation, is an ambitious and generally convincing 
attempt at a comprehensive history of the Greek elite from “Homeric times" to 
the middle of the fifth century. 

In its plan, the work sets the development of the nobility—presented 
mainly as a sociopsychological phenomenon—against the concurrent social, 
economic, political, institutional, and intellectual changes taking place within 
the polis community. The history of the polis during its first three hundred years 
is thus the story of the complex interplay between two intersecting processes; 
the nobility both shaped and was shaped by the dynamics of that interrelation- 
ship. The book has two distinct parts. The first (chapters 1-3) is a general 
description-analysis of the evolving Adelskultur during the archaic period; the 
second, longer section (chapter 4) applies the model to the specific case of 
Athenian society and politics from Peisistratus to Pericles. A final chapter 
brings together the various strands of her argument. 

In a thorough, critical synthesis of all the available evidence (archaeologi- 
cal, literary, historical, and linguistic) and the considerable body of new re- 
search of recent decades, S—H sets forth the characteristic attributes, activities, 
and ideologies that identified an individual as an "aristocrat" in the eyes of his 
archaic-age contemporaries. Her profile of the eighth-century (and earlier) 
nobility conforms to what has now become the generally accepted view: a 
warrior-elite, dependent solely on the material and human resources of the 
free-standing oikos, together with its shifting orbits of relatives, friends, fol- 
lowers, and xeinoi, and on the individual nobleman's demonstrated qualities of 
personal superiority (summed up in the "heroic" ethos of Homer). 

Lacking the support of comprehensive gentilic groups (see D. Roussel, 
Tribu et cité [1976]) or of stable, permanent follower/client groups, nobles did 
not have automatic structured access to high rank on the basis of birth and 
position. The Greek aristocracy emerged into history, therefore, not as a cohe- 
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sive “class,” but as a collection of eminent individuals, in constant competition 
for prestige, status, and power—and froze in that configuration of permanent 
rivalry. Her main thesis, then, is that the traditional “pre—political” resources 
(family wealth, followers, marriage, and guest—friend connections), goals (to 
increase one’s wealth, fame, and influence), and means of competition (display, 
life-style, achievements in battle and contests) remained basically unchanged 
through the sixth century. 

This “erstaunliche Kontinuität . . . der 'homerischen Mentalitat’” in fact 
intensified in response to the new "opportunities" and "chances" for social and 
economic ascendancy (as well as new "risks" for loss of status and wealth) 
presented by the dynamic complex of changes in all areas of social life during 
the seventh and sixth centuries. The result was a sharpening, within a now more 
fluid and even less coherently defined elite class, of individual competitive- 
ness—accompanied, inevitably, by soul-searching revaluations of aristocratic 
self-definition in the face of new attitudes that challenged the traditional as- 
sumptions of aristocratic exclusivity. S-H gives an excellent exposition of this 
challenge-response dialectic in the poetry of the seventh and sixth centuries, 
especially the Theognidea, to which she devotes two separate sections: “Un- 
sicherheit und Verunsicherung—Aristokraten in der Defensive” and "Neue Ex- 
clusivitàt und Legitimitét—Aristokraten in der Offensive" (86—93, 134.38). 

The other leg of her argument is that the early slow development of cen- 
tral political institutions retarded the internal consolidation which might have 
tamed the rampant individualism of aristocrats and integrated them into the 
community, while, at the same time, the elite concentrated little energy on their 
own poleis as fora for their competition, preferring instead the more exciting 
opportunities offered in the wider panhellenic arena. Aristocrats naturally com- 
peted against one another for the prestige of the gradually developing offices 
and state functions, but only for their personal power; and the preventive re- 
strictions they placed on monopolization of official power (collegiality, time- 
and-iteration limits) made holding of political office and performance of public 
duties and services a relatively minor aspect of the competitive process. 

The effect, in brief, of this disengagement and reckless disregard for the 
good of the community as a whole was an intensifying of the ‘archaic crisis”; 
many aristocrats came to be seen "jetz nicht mehr nur als Aussenseiter . . . die 
neben und über der Gemeinschaft standen, sondern sogar als ihre Gegner und 
rücksichtslosen Ausbeuter, ja als Bedrohung der sich etablierenden 'bürger- 
lichen’ Ordnung insgesamt" (233). Other aristocrats took advantage of the 
growing institutionalization of their poleis and the demos' negative reaction to 
the destabilizing rivalries to increase their own competitive Handlungsspiel- 
rdume by stepping forward as leaders and representatives of the emerging 
citizen-community, thus establishing a new kind of superiority qualitatively 
quite different and more encompassing than that of the old *pre-political" style 
of infighting. The concrete measures initiated by the new champions of the new 
order in turn objectively advanced and strengthened the central political organs 
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of the polis and the political consolidation of the citizenry, which in turn opened 
up new possibilities (and risks) for ambitious aristocrats who, without abandon- 
ing their traditional roles and goals, now sought to converge their individual 
interests with those of the demos as a whole. 

It is not possible in this brief space to discuss at length the author’s 
complex and subtle analysis of Athenian politics, but readers of this review can 
readily predict its general outline and tendance. The Peisistratid tyranny was 
the decisive turning point in the history of the Athenian elite. Taking advantage 
of the unsolved social crisis and popular resentment, making the polis as a 
whole the forum of their (still traditionally defined) ambitions, identifying them- 
selves with the demos and the greatness of the state, the tyrants both reduced 
the scope of traditional aristocratic claims to superiority and strengthened the 
coherence of the citizens as “Athenians” with a common interest and identity. 
Although there was a brief reversion to the old "pre-political" and "pan- 
hellenic” methods of competition and control after the fall of the tyrants, the 
mold had been forever broken. 

The reforms of Cleisthenes (who, according to S-H, adopted the strategy 
of enlisting the demos as his hetairoi only when he was losing to Isagoras in the 
traditional manner) mark the critical divide after which the ambitions of aristo- 
crats were inextricably and irrevocably bound to the polis, polis—institutions, 
and the collective interests of the demos. In the fifth century, leadership and 
influence (now concentrated in the elected office of strategos) depended com- 
pletely on wooing and winning popular support, a circumstance to which the 
aristocrats quickly and easily adjusted, since the new modality offered individ- 
uals a whole new and even better competitive arena for fame and glory. Success 
in competition now meant putting one's talents and resources entirely to the 
service of the state and actively working to widen democratic institutions and 
the competence of the citizenry to make policy. 

Although by their willing and flexible accommodation to the sovereignty 
of the demos they lost much of their old freewheeling independence, fifth- 
century aristocrats gained infinitely greater opportunities for personal distinc- 
tion than they had ever enjoyed before, for the Persian Wars and subsequent 
Athenian greatness under the democracy offered a proving ground for compe- 
tence and brilliance in politics and war on an international scale undreamed of 
under the old *pre-political" dispensation. Pericles, of course, represents the 
culmination of this dynamic historical convergence and equation of elite and 
popular interests in which now “die Aristokraten selbst wurden sogar eigentlich 
die besten Demokraten." 

Not all will agree wholeheartedly with this model, whose intricacies, I 
hasten to add, are necessarily flattened out in a brief review— see, for example, 
her interesting and persuasive interpretation of ostracism (193-204). S-H quite 
rightly insists that social and political change in the archaic period was not 
simply a linear, mechanical process by which power was progressively taken 
away from a monolithic ruling class by the gradual rise of a citizen class and 
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statist institutions. But in her exposition of this essentially non-conflictual 
model, S-H tends to downplay too much perhaps the conditions of class antag- 
onism (if not struggle) as a motivating historical factor. She overvalues, I think, 
the supreme individualism within the elite group and undervalues its cohesive- 
ness and ability to cooperate collectively in pursuit of specific "class" goals. 
And, in my opinion, she overstates their low level of engagement with the actual 
process of political formation: “. . . läuft der Politisierungsprozess innerhalb 
der Gemeinwesen daher geradezu am Adel vorbei" (234). It is hard to believe 
there was ever a moment in time when any aristocrat was not totally and pas- 
sionately involved in even the most trivial details of the civic life of his commu- 
nity. 

These are not minor quibbles, of course; yet S-H’s sound argumentation 
makes for a profitable dialogue. Adelskultur is a splendidly thought-provoking 
book, both extremely useful as an up-to-date critique of the state of the ques- 
tion and one that is sure to stimulate further discussion. 


WALTER DONLAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 


L. A. BURCKHARDT. Politische Strategien der Optimaten in der spáten rómi- 
schen Republik. Stuttgart, Steiner, 1988. Pp. 296. DM 66,00. (Historia 
Einzelschriften, Bd. 57) 


WILFRIED NIPPEL. Aufruhr und “Polizei” in der rómischen Republik. Stuttgart, 
Klett-Cotta, 1988. Pp. 334. 


To judge by their titles, these two books seem to be about two different 
subjects, Burckhardt's containing a political analysis of optimate strategy and 
Nippel's a legal analysis of how the Roman criminal justice system dealt with 
popular disturbance. In fact, both deal with the same fundamental issue, the use 
of various procedures to squelch popular unrest. 

The title of Nippel's book puts the word "Polizei" in quotation marks 
because the author uses the word not in the modern sense of an organization of 
state employees who maintain public order, but rather the older sense, the 
maintenance of civil administration, as we still use it in the phrase "police 
powers." The book provides a careful analysis of the interplay between legal 
and political factors in dealing with the developing crisis in government in the 
Late Republic. It contains four chapters: one on the organs which maintained 
public order at Rome and the political problems which faced the Late Republic 
in maintaining public order, the second on the crises from the Gracchi to Cati- 
line, the third on Clodius and his disruption of public order in the fifties, and 
finally a chapter on the new organs and structures created under the Principate 
to deal with gaps which the fall of the Republic had made manifest. Nippel 
believes that the lesser magistrates with some duties in the field of public order, 
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such as the tresviri capitales and the aediles, acted on the advice of the Senate, 
at least with regard to disturbances with political significance. He views coer- 
citio and tribunician intercession as tools to be used by one magistrate against 
another, rather than as ways to deal with the “man in the street.” Not only did 
Rome lack a police force, as one would expect prior to the nineteenth century, 
but she was unwilling to grant her army police powers within the city, and the 
development of provocatio further limited governmental power. Roman govern- 
ment depended on consensus to maintain public order. But there was also a 
tradition of popular discontent, which found justification in a tradition of resis- 
tance going back to the Struggle of the Orders, and this tradition challenged the 
senatorial dominance of the Late Republic. The general consensus suffered a 
dramatic breakdown in the fifties, with lack of respect for judicial verdicts 
playing a much greater role than the lack of a police force. 

Nippel recognizes that the struggle of the last seventy-five years of the 
Roman Republic was not binary; magistrates were at odds with other magis- 
trates, or with the Senate, the senators were at odds with knights, and old 
citizens opposed the new (p. 87). The book contains interesting sections on the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, Clodius' activities in the fifties, and, in particular, a 
critique (pp. 36—47) of Kunkel's challenge (ABAW 1962) to Mommsen's view, 
expounded in his Strafrecht, of the origins and development of Roman criminal 

. justice. The concluding chapter on new institutions under the Principate, such 
as the praetorian guard and the urban cohorts, while certainly helpful in high- 
lighting the deficiencies of the Republic, is somewhat too summary to maintain 
the same level of detail as the rest of the book, and the reader may find this 
particularly true at the very end, when the author makes some comments about 
Late Antiquity. A final conclusion or summary would have been useful, but 
Nippel’s article on "Policing Rome" (JRS 1984) in a sense fills that need by 
outlining (in English) the main themes which the book develops. 

Burckhardt in his volume describes the attempt of the optimates in the 
years between Ti. Gracchus and the Younger Livius Drusus (though with some 
necessary digressions forward in time to the following forty years) to meet the 
political challenge of the populares. Readers expecting to find a description of a 
coherent conservative strategy will be disappointed, as the author does not 
believe there was one. The book falls squarely in the German tradition of legal 
and institutional analysis, and, except for some attention to the two Livii Drusi 
and their proposals, avoids discussion either of the substantive proposals of the 
measures put forward by the populares, or any counter-proposals which opti- 
mates might have put forward to meet the challenge to their political power. 
Rather, it concentrates on the procedural roadblocks which the optimates put in 
the way of unwelcome legislation: the senatus consultum ultimum, tribunician 
intercession, .obnuntiatio and other religious impediments, new restrictions 
on legislative action formalizing what had been previously accepted as mos, 
through the Leges Caecilia Didia and Iunia Licinia and leges de vi, and finally 
new procedures whereby the Senate could negate or modify legislation passed 
by popular assemblies. The book discusses at length (70—85) the optimate use of 
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the concept concordia. Here the author deals with the image—making side of 
politics, as opposed to procedures. Those interested in any of these subjects 
will find it useful and necessary to consult the relevant sections. However, I 
cannot agree that the Polybian mixed constitution, which is premised on at least 
potential opposition between the constituent organs of the state, can be viewed 
as a model of concordia (p. 77). 

The denial that the optimates had a program can lead to anti-climax. For 
example, in a lengthy discussion (pp. 41—46) of the Polla inscription (CIL 12.638 
and 10.6950), Burckhardt concludes that it offers no evidence of an optimate 
agrarian program, even if the author can be identified as optimate, in spite of its 
boast primus fecei ut de agro poplico aratoribus cederent paastores. He dis- 
misses the suggestion that the author was one of the Gracchan triumviri agris 
iudicandis assignandis, specifically Ap. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 143), who was 
Gracchan and therefore popularis, although this identification was made by 
Verbrugghe in CP 1973, and supported by Krummrey in CIL 12.2.4 (p. 923) and 
Gordon, Illustrated Introduction to Latin Epigraphy #12 (but see Broughton 
MRR 1.471 and Supplement 56, and fuller treatment by Burckhardt himself in 
Historia Einzelschriften, vol. 60 [1989] 3—20). 

A more fundamental problem than the identity of a particular politician is 
the binary division between optimates and populares. With the work of Seager 
and others on the use of these words and words like factio, it seems hard to . 
accept any analysis based on this division, whether the groups are termed “‘par- 
ties" or “factions” or any other kind of alliance. Although the author recognizes 
the difficulties involved in this classification (p. 10), he nevertheless embraces it 
as he tries to provide for the optimates the kind of scholarly attention which the 
populares have received. By what criterion can one distinguish between the two 
groups? Burckhardt- himself argues that in times of crisis the Senate could count 
on the support of the majority of the citizenry, especially the knights (p. 100), so 
it cannot be a clear division between Senate and People. Nor can membership in 
the Senate, nobility, or even the patriciate constitute the criterion of optimate 
status, since some populares could claim some or all of those ranks. In looking 
to see whether there were any optimates who were- willing to appeal to the 
people, how can we distinguish between a senator who proposed popular mea- 
sures for their own sake, and a senator who proposed them for the benefit of the 
Senate, unless we have specific testimony to that effect, as is the case for the 
younger Livius Drusus (Asc. 69C)? Burckhardt's analysis of this complex figure 
provides one of the more interesting sections of the book, since here he deals 
with substance as well as procedure. I agree with his point (p. 263) that any 
comprehensive reform program would have been opposed as providing too 
much power to the politician who proposed it. This line of analysis might have 
been examined in detail to show why the optimates were limited in their ability 
to deal with problems that must have been evident to everyone, including them- 
selves, and why the Republic could not produce a Disraeli to solve, or at least. 
defuse, those problems. 
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Burckhardt might have examined Cicero’s attack on Rullus’ agrarian leg- 
islation, which Burckhardt cites only once, as a specific example of optimate 
strategy to meet a popular program, especially the two speeches to the People, 
as disingenuous as Cicero’s protestations of admiration for the Gracchi (Agr 
2.81) and of receptivity to sound agrarian legislation may have been. The fact 
that Cicero makes fun of Rullus because of the benefits which his father-in-law 
will obtain from the proposed legislation (Agr. 3.13) suggests that at least one 
conservative knew how to exploit the vulnerability of radicals to the charge that 
they and their sui were actually defending their own economic interests, since 
they (the radicals) usually belonged to the economic elite. Even if Cicero was 
not accepted by the optimates as one of their own, did they make use of the 
same techniques? The same question can be asked about Sulla, whom the au- 
thor also dismisses from his consideration (pp. 18-19). The answer, whether 
positive or negative in either case, would have been informative. 

The author seems to assume that the optimates were so dedicated to law 
and order that they thought of opposition to radical measures solely in terms of 
procedural measures, generally in support of senatorial prerogatives, an as- 
sumption belied by their own use of violence and even murder against their 
enemies. Moreover, as Millar (JRS 1984) has pointed out, the Roman People 
played a major constitutional role in running the Republic. Ordinary people may 
have believed that their constitutional prerogatives too would be harmed by 
civil disturbances. On the whole, this procedural bias leads Burckhardt to pass 
over all substantive issues, such as the Italian question, agrarian reform, grain 
legislation, and the use of provincial revenues; indeed, the whole Gracchan 
reform program—-taken as a unity rather than as two separate but related move- 
ments—is never described. Even the procedural issue of control of the courts, 
which Varro (in Non. 728L) depicts as tearing the state apart, is mentioned 
briefly as something the Senate was willing to grant the knights for political 
reasons (pp. 84, 258). Perhaps it would have been difficult to deal with the role 
of the knights, a non-senatorial but certainly elite group, in the context of the 
optimateslpopulares division. All in all, Burckhardt is probably right that the 
Machtlage proved more decisive than procedural niceties (p. 236). 

Looking at the two books together in terms of scholarly method, some 
readers of either book will wish that the text more frequently quoted and an- 
alyzed important passages from ancient sources, although these are cited in the 
notes. Overall, Nippel’s notes place more emphasis on the ancient sources, 
Burckhardt's on modern scholarship. On the substantive side, many readers 
will be somewhat frustrated by the concentration on procedures, to the exclu- 
sion of issues, programs, and political rhetoric. Nevertheless, these two books 
make significant progress in using constitutional history to help us understand 
political change, and the barriers to it. 


MICHAEL C. ALEXANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 
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JAMES H. OLIVER. Greek Constitutions of Early Roman Emperors from In- 
scriptions and Papyri. Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 
1989. Pp. xxxv + 634. Cloth, $60.00. (Memoirs of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 178) 


In epigraphy and papyrology, corpora are traditionally arranged by region 
(whether place of discovery or place of preservation) and yet those organized by 
subject can be more useful for research; an example is C. Bradford Welles’ 
Royal Correspondence of the Hellenistic Period (1934), still indispensable after 
nearly fifty years. The constitutions of Roman emperors were collected by L. 
Lafoscade (1902), but this monograph is rare. The late James Oliver planned an 
undertaking similar to Lafoscade’s, to collect all constitutions of Roman em- 
perors and members of their immediate family from Augustus to the end of the 
principate (the last dated document, no. 288, is from 265); it is odd that he used 
the word “early” in the title. “Court proceedings” are omitted, notably the 
great inscription of EI Dmeir in Syria recording a case heard by Caracalla in 216 
(SEG XVII 759). Less easy to justify is the omission of documents in Latin 
addressed to communities in the pars Graeca, for example the rescript of Valer- 
ian and his co—regents to the villagers of Baetocaece (IGLS VII 4028). As the 
title indicates, inscriptions and papyri provide the bulk of the material, though 
Oliver has included in two appendixes speeches and documents preserved in the 
manuscript tradition, mainly Josephus and the Digest. There is an introduction 
and at the end a concordance and an index of emperors; an index verborum was 
planned, and the reader is occasionally referred to it, but it was not completed. 
There are some thirty plates of modest quality, and indeed the book as a whole 
has a drab, underfunded appearance. 

Oliver traces his interest in the subject back to a documentary seminar 
given by Michael Rostovtzeff at Yale in 1930/31 (page xiii); again Welles’ Royal 
Correspondence comes to mind, since this too was inspired by Rostovtzeff, and 
Welles mentions the very same year as one which he spent in travel for the 
purpose of his book (Royal Correspondence viii). Oliver's plan, however, seems 
to have been formed only much later, since his year of travel was in 1973/74, 
when he had retired from teaching at Johns Hopkins and was in his late sixties. 
A version of the manuscript was completed in 1975 and accepted for publication 
by the Kommission für Alte Geschichte und Epigraphik in Munich. Oliver con- 
tinued to work on it, but when he died in 1981 the book had still not gone to 
press. His widow withdrew it and entrusted it to his pupil Kevin Clinton of 
Cornell, who has now brought it out in a form “as consistent as possible with 
Professor Oliver's final wishes" (ix); there was no "systematic up-dating" (xi). 
In several respects, therefore, this is a book now (1990) ten or fifteen years old. 

Under the most favorable of circumstances this would have been an enor- 
mous undertaking, involving two specialized sub-disciplines, epigraphy and 
papyrology, and a total of over three hundred documents. As it is, Oliver was 
not an epigrapher of the first rank, though he served the discipline faithfully and 
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well, and he was not a papyrologist at all. Sadly, though this book will have its 
uses, it is not the magnum opus it seems to have been intended to be. 

Oliver collected his materials conscientiously, and I notice very few omis- 
sions before 1975, none of importance. Thereafter coverage becomes more 
spotty. The most noticeable absence is that of Fergus Millar’s Emperor in the 
Roman World (London 1977); this classic work, so germane to Oliver's subject, - 
seems nowhere to be mentioned. No doubt in order to respect Oliver's wishes, 
Clinton's only notable intervention was to take account of J. M. Reynolds' 
Aphródisias and Rome (1982). No new documents have been added, and omis- 
sions include the rescript of Valerian and Gallienus addressed to the tegovixat 
of Antinoopolis (J. R. Rea, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri LI [1984] no. 3611); the two 
new copies of the Sacrae Litterae of 204 (Chiron 14 [1984] 93—99); P. Frisch's 
important new edition of several agonistic papyri containing imperial rescripts 
(Zehn agonistische Papyri, Papyrologica Coloniensia 13 [Opladen 1986]). 

Oliver's preface has a similarly dated air; the lively discussions that have 
gone on in the past twenty years or so about the imperial household and the 
nature and form of imperial constitutions scarcely find an echo. Though Oliver 
does give a general characterization of the different kinds of constitution, the 
discussion is confined to such epiphenomena as the mention of ambassadors, 
the absence or presence of a greeting formula. In contrast may be cited the brief 
but excellent discussion of POxy. 3611 by John Rea. One of the subjects that Rea 
discusses, the use of Latin in rescripts, is altogether absent from Oliver's pref- 
ace, and from much of his discussion of individual documents. Thus it was seen 
by the first editor of the famous Óváxaypua in the Froehner Collection (no. 2), 
Franz Cumont, that it was a translation of a Latin original, and Cumont dis- 
cussed several phrases, including the opening é&o£oxei pot, in support (RevHist 
163 [1930] 243). None of these phrases is discussed by Oliver, and only in Clin- 
ton's addendum (30) is there any reference to the Latin version. 

As for the documents themselves, here two weaknesses exaggerate each 
other's effects. One is horror vacui, a tendency to fill lacunae at all costs; the 
other is a readiness to foist impossible Greek on the ancient composers and 
translators. Some examples drawn from different parts of Oliver's selection may 
illustrate these and other points. 

No. 1. This is one of many documents from the so—called "Archive Wall" 
at Aphrodisias, a subscript (bxoyead) issued by Augustus in answer to a 
petition of Samos. Ás already noted, Clinton has relaxed his rule of conforming 
to the author's last wishes and has taken account of J. M. Reynolds' publica- 
tion, Aphrodisias and Rome (1982) no. 13, while not altering Oliver's own refer- 
ence to the inscription as unpublished. Neither seems to have noticed that 
Fergus Millar had already translated and discussed the document in his Emperor 
in the Roman World (p. 431—32). Clinton notes that Oliver abbreviated his com- 
ments on the new Aphrodisias texts in order not to anticipate Reynolds, but 
what remains is still curious. While he comments on the phrase 0200 'IovA(Lou 
vióg in the prescript, he says nothing of the anachronistic Atryovatos that fol- 
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lows as the next word. As for the text itself, he seems to date it soon after 
Actium, but this needed at least some justification; cf. Reynolds, op. cit. 102, 
favouring 38; G. W. Bowersock, Gnomon 56 (1984) 52, favouring the late twen- 
ties; E. Badian, GRBS 25 (1984) 165-70, favouring 31 after Actium. 

Nos. 108—18 are the group of imperial letters from Coronea in Boeotia, 
here at last published virtually complete (though for the fragments the edition of 
P. Roesch, Teiresias 15 [1985] Appendix: Epigraphica 1982/85, 7-8 should be con- 
sulted). Certain problems remain, but this is an excellent presentation. The 
letters must have formed an epigraphical dossier of honours and privileges 
similar to those known from Cyrene and Aphrodisias. One block was first cop- 
ied by Latyschev, and incorporated by Dittenberger in JG VII 2870 (Oliver, 
Block V). The other five were discovered by N. Pappadakis about 1920 but 
never published (for bibliography on the circumstances, Roesch, art. cit. 2). 
Four of them received a first, very inadequate, presentation from J. M. Fossey 
in Euphrosyne 11 (1981-82) 44—59. Oliver has added a fifth block, overlooked by 
Fossey and Roesch; he provides murky but still serviceable photographs of all 
five; best of all, his arrangement and text are far superior to previous ones, and 
this will now serve as the standard edition. There is no space to discuss more 
than one or two points. In no. 110 line 11, [oL 88] &vxexwnp£vor is suspect. Fossey 
and Roesch report only a nu before the first kappa. Hadrian is concerned that 
the levées (ydpata) along the river Phalaros be maintained, and it would be odd 
of him to place the responsibility on non-citizens possessing the right to own 
land anywhere on the territory of Coronea. Something is needed like [ol 8è thv 
mAnotov yilv «extmuévot, or perhaps just [ol 8& xÀnoto]v xextmpévor (cf. LSJ 
s.v. xtdopat II d), with meovoeiv, for example, at the beginning of the line to 
govern the preceding purpose clause. The beginning of no. 114, a letter of Ha- 
drian to Thisbe distributed over two blocks, is not satisfactory. Oliver restores: 


Enéoteu.óv por Kogovetc alxubuevot pàs Ós vov[c xagafáosu novivrag ov] 
bpetv xal éxelvorg Méototoc "'Agvoxóvupuoc bx’ guot xeAe[vOslo Expe tò ôl-] 
natov, dndte Duis ot [É]xe(O0co8& toic xeuBelow, Aà elafjevve Lc thv exelverv 
ydheav xdnxelvous ic td u) meg[tlogav tas vénovias toémecBar. 


Oliver’s translation shows that this text is untranslatable: the solution is 
surely to make two sentences. I would restore in the first lacuna tod[vavtlov 
zxovotvtac (e.g.) dv] and in the second «eAs[vOelc Exowe- fv ôè S{]xatov, “the 
Coroneans accused you of doing the opposite of what Mestrius Aristonymos 
decided . . . ; but it was right, when you did not obey the decisions but began 
invading their territory, that they should resort to preventing you from grazing.” 

No. 167 was unpublished. It is a fragment which Oliver saw at Verria 
(Beroea), and he supplies a photograph, which has come out back to front. He 
seems right in his proposal that the document is a letter of Marcus and Lucius 
near the beginning of their reign, but this excellent intuition is spoiled by a series 
of rash guesses. The photograph supports the supposition of John Touratsoglou 
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that the extant letters of line 6 through 14 begin about five or six in from the left 
edge; Oliver nevertheless assigns them to the margin, though by syllabic divi- 
sion —ypévous in 9 ought not to begin a new line. Here as elsewhere he prints a 
heavily restored text, only indicating in the commentary that most of it is con- 
jectural (“if we assume,” “could be edited," “may refer,” “may have acknowl- 
edged,” "may have been compliments"). No doubt, by contrast, is expressed 
about such oddities as ome understood to mean “since,” or the syllable TAZ 
expanded to the rare and poetic [nagaotatotv}tas ([Spopeovotv]tas is one of 
several possibilities). 

No. 267 is a response of Caracalla preserved in two versions, one in 
Michigan and the other in Berlin. After the publication of the Berlin copy in 1974 
this text became the subject of a controversy between Oliver and Napthali 
Lewis. Oliver's discussions were published in ZPE 31 (1978) 139—40 and ZPE 42 
(1981) 133-36. While Clinton has added a reference to Lewis’ devastating re- 
joinder, ArchPap 33 (1987) 49—53, he has taken no other account of it. Not to 
speak of the paying public, however, it is no service to Oliver's memory to print 
such a monstrosity as the sentence in lines 6 through 8, ĝéovtar viv và u[ovó- 
puia (?) xepabv 51a tis BovAric &xopio[800v, tadta 5]& tý yý £u BóAXscBa:, 
olu[at, gotlv &vexárc]epov, “now (the people) ought, yes, to let out the single (?) 
taxes through the council, but in my opinion it is too vague to impose these 
taxes ‘on the land" ĝéovtar in the sense "they ought” is suspicious (the Michi- 
gan copy has déov tou); uovódvXoc is cited only from Oppian; &veroc is equally 
strange in the official Greek of the imperial period, and means "relaxed," "set 
free," not "vague." As Lewis observes, Oliver's second discussion of this diffi- 
cult document was inferior to his first one, and this new version only draws 
attention to a relic better forgotten. 

Itis understandable that Oliver's friends and pupils should have wished to 
save his last and longest book; but the state in which it comes before the public 
reflects no credit on anybody, including the august society whose imprint it 
bears. 


C. P. JoNES 
UNivERSITY OF TORONTO 


PaTRICIA B. CRADDOCK. Edward Gibbon: Luminous Historian (1772—1794). 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989. Pp. xv + 432. $29.95. 


No serious student of the Roman Empire can avoid Edward Gibbon. Of 
all the narrative histories of Rome composed in modern times, Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall and Mommsen's Rómische Geschichte still stand supreme. There is 
even good reason to believe that Mommsen's failure ever to write the volume on 
the Empire in his history reflected a conviction that he could not possibly 
surpass Gibbon's achievement (A. Demandt, "Mommsens ungeschriebene Kai- 
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sergeschichte,” Berliner Wiss. Gesellsch., Jahrbuch [1983] 147~61, esp. 157). 
Now, more than two hundred years after the publication of the final volumes of 
the Decline and Fall, Gibbon’s historical insight and matchless prose continue to 
instruct and delight the reader, despite the manifold accretions that archaeology, 
epigraphy, papyrology, and numismatics have brought to our knowledge. Apart 
from commenting on a few major inscriptions, Gibbon was almost entirely inno- 
cent of all four of these scholarly disciplines that legitimately preoccupy us 
today. Gibbon’s work simply shows what can happen when a great historical 
mind confronts the texts that serve as our sources. Gibbon’s work represents 
for history what Bentley’s did for philology: the triumph of ratio et res ipsa. 
Both these remarkable men illustrate the learning and rationalism of England in 
the eighteenth century. But half Gibbon’s soul was French (or vaudois, to be 
precise). Without his encounter with the philosophes there might well have been 
no Decline and Fall. 

It ought to be axiomatic (bue often is not) that the closer we can come to a 
great man, the better. Zeitgeist and ideas are very interesting, but it is people 
that make them, reflect them, and disseminate them. In the modern historians’ 
headlong rush now to elevate to importance everything that once seemed insig- 
nificant or was utterly forgotten, we cannot afford to neglect the masterpieces 
and their creators. In the second volume of her magnificent biography of Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Patricia Craddock has given us a lavishly detailed and lovingly 
sketched portrait. Young Edward Gibbon: Gentleman of Letters (1982) brought 
Gibbon down to the age of 35, and now Edward Gibbon: Luminous Historian 
(1772—1794) (1989) takes the great man through the years of the composition of 
the Decline and Fall down to his lonely retrospection in Lausanne and the 
development of the embarrassing genital ailment that ultimately killed him. 

Patricia Craddock very probably knows Gibbon the man better than any- 
one alive today. She is the editor of an invaluable volume, The English Essays of 
Edward Gibbon (1972), which included much new material. The notes to her 
biography demonstrate that she has uncovered still more new documentation 
(particularly among the papers of Gibbon in French). Craddock's knowledge of 
Gibbon's scholarship is magisterially demonstrated in the indispensable refer- 
ence guide to works on Gibbon published in 1987, Edward Gibbon: A Reference 
Guide, registering every work, whether great or small, from 1761 to 1985. As for 
the Decline and Fall, inevitably the principal interest of readers of this journal, 
Craddock's knowledge of the text, as displayed in her biography and in her 
planning for a new edition of the work to replace that of Bury, is comprehensive 
and formidable. As far as Iam aware, only J. G. A. Pocock commands this vast 
work with the same authority. And in the years ahead we can look forward to an 
important book from Pocock on the Decline and Fail. 

Although studies of Gibbon have not been in short supply in recent years, 
Craddock's work holds a place apart. For a brief and judicious overview, J. W. 
Burrow's little volume, Gibbon (1985), in the Past Masters Series can be recom- 
mended (cf. my review in CR 36 [1986] 292-95). Roy Porter's recent Gibbon, 
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published in 1988, is much less satisfactory and makes the incredible statement 
(p. 165) that there is no complete bibliography of Gibbon, despite the existence 
of Craddock’s massive work. The recent publication of David Womersley’s The 
Transformation of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1988) had the great 
merit of drawing attention to the change and growth in Gibbon’s view of his 
subject during the actual course of composition. Generations of readers of the 
Decline and Fall have often failed to realize the significant stages in which the 
work appeared. Volume I was published in 1776, Volumes II and III together in 
1781, and Volumes IV, V, and VI all in 1788. These groupings were culpably 
obscured by Bury and other editors in their republications of the work. But 
Womersley's interpretation of the changes in Gibbon's outlook and treatment is 
not altogether satisfactory. Pocock rightly objects that the word “transforma- 
tion" is too strong a description of what happened between the first and last 
volumes of the Decline and Fall (Eighteenth Century Studies 23 [1990] 322). 

It was something of a tour de force for Patricia Craddock to integrate the 
evolution of the Decline and Fall as an intellectual enterprise into the fabric of 
her biography of Gibbon the man. She traces with exceptional insight the im- 
pact of Gibbon's life, particularly in the 1780s, on his view of the Roman Em- 
pire. She also takes full account of Gibbon's response to both praise and criti- 
cism of his work as he went along. She is particularly good in pointing out the 
increasing self-confidence that Gibbon showed as he neared the end of his 
history. Long ago the classical scholar Jacob Bernays had recognized that Gib- 
bon speaks with greater frequency in the first person in the later books of his 
history. The surviving fragments of Bernays's work on Gibbon are still a rich 
source of illumination, although few writers on Gibbon (apart from Craddock, 
of course) seem to have read them: Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ed. Usener 
(1885) 11.206 —54. 

When Craddock finally takes leave of Gibbon, we sense that she feels no 
less bereft than Gibbon himself when he laid down his pen at Lausanne in 1787: 
“I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken 
my everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion." Two years later Gib- 
bon lost another precious companion, his old friend Deyverdun, and, as he so 
movingly wrote in the Memoirs, he found himself in the exquisite setting of 
Lausanne "alone in paradise." Craddock has done full justice to those sad last 
years when Gibbon, fat and famous, tried to rekindle the flame of inspiration 
that had gone out with the double loss of his intellectual and personal compan- 
ions. 

Some may feel that Craddock tells us too much about Gibbon and the 
details of his daily life, but the grand themes that make his work important for 
posterity are never obscured. Those who would suggest that ideas are somehow 
separable from the minutiae of everyday life are surely misguided. As Plutarch 
recognized, there is nothing so insignificant that it does not help us to under- 
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GENDER AND INTERNAL AUDIENCES IN THE ODYSSEY 


The Odyssey portrays a number of epic performances, and thus 
puts before us a range of internal audiences, i.e., audiences consisting 
of characters in the poem itself.’ Most of these are exclusively male, - 
and on several of the rare occasions when females are present, their 
responses are discounted or said to require male confirmation. Yet 
Odysseus can be seen to address portions of his own “epic perfor- 
mance” to the queen of the Phaeacians, and in Book 23, he gives a 
' similar account of his adventures to Penelope alone. Odysseus is thus 
portrayed as breaking a pattern by including women in his audience. . 
After surveying the evidence for this portrayal, I will argue that it is part 
of a narrative strategy to include women in the implied audience of the 
poem. I will conclude by considering the implications of this inclusion 
for female members of the actual (external) audience. 

In surveying the portrayal of internal audiences, I have focused on 
performances by professional bards, but have also included speeches 
which, like Odysseus' account of his wanderings, are explicitly com- 
pared to bardic performances, or whose content is elsewhere identified 
as a theme for epic song. I feel justified in including these speeches in 
my survey chiefly because Odysseus' own narrative, by its insertion 
into the epic fabric, dramatically demonstrates tbe potential for overlap 
between epic performance and tales told by “non—professionals.” All 
speeches reported in the Odyssey are necessarily "epic" in form, i.e., 
in diction and versification, but only a few are recapitulations of epic 
themes. I have not considered most of Odysseus' false tales, for exam- 
ple, because while clearly displaying the techniques of epic composi- 
tion, they are strictly ad hoc improvisations for a single interlocutor, 
which serve purposes other than those of ordinary epic performance. I 


1] would like to thank David Sider, George A. Kennedy, and the anonymous ref- 
erees for their comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 
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have included only speeches with a close enough resemblance to epic 
that the comparison might easily suggest itself to the audience of the 
monumental Odyssey. Some borderline cases, in which epic material 
is addressed to an "audience of one,” will be considered as well. Of 
course we cannot assume that the Odyssey gives an accurate or com- 
plete account of the venues and audiences for Homeric epic.? What it 
does is to portray a norm for epic performance, which it then makes a 
point of breaking. 

The usual occasion of bardic performance in the Odyssey is a feast 
at the home of a king. The audience consists of aristocratic males who 
are the invited guests of the king. Those invited by Athena to the court 
of Alcinous are described as “leaders and rulers of the Phaeacians” 
(avxov ńyńtoges ide wédSovtes, 8.11, 26, 97); twelve are further iden- 
tified as “distinguished kings,” àouxoenésc paousc, 8.390.? There is 
no indication that the wives of these men are included in the invitation, 
or that they participate in the banqueting at the palace.* The guests also 
include fifty-two young sailors, chosen from among dco01 x&ooc eloiv 
&e.otot, "those who [have shown themselves] best in the past” (8.36)— 


?] would not quarrel, for example, with W. G. Thalmann's suggestion that the epics 
may have been performed in a variety of settings, for a variety of audiences. See Conven- 
tions of Form and Thought in Early Greek Epic Poetry (Baltimore and London 1984) 119. 

? Further confirmation that the Phaeacian audience is characterized as male may be 
found at 8.456 (where the banqueters for whom Demodocus and Odysseus will perform in 
Books 8-12 are referred to as &võgag . . . olvonotijeas, "the men drinking their wine") 
and 137-15 (where Alcinous twice uses forms of àvhọ to refer to the audience, and 
equates those who drink "the wine of the elders," yegoóotov olvov, with those who listen 
to the bard, 8—9). 

*[ acknowledge that this is an argument e silentio. There is, however, a detailed 
description of the protocol involved in gathering Odysseus’ guest-gifts (8.387—95, 417— 
48), in which one would expect some mention of the wives if they took part. Arete, as 
mistress of the oikos receiving Odysseus, is the only aristocratic woman involved in this 
transaction, and even she acts under the direct supervision of Alcinous. See Victoria 
Pedrick, "The Hospitality of Noble Women in the Odyssey," Helios n.s. 15 (1988) 85—101, 
esp. 91. If the reading Evevxav is adopted at 4.623, the wives of banqueters in Menelaus’ 
palace are thought of as "bringing" contributions of food (the usual reading—adopted by, 
e.g., Allen, Stanford, and Van Leeuwen—is &xepnov, "sent"); but bringing food does not 
entail participation in the meal. It is true that just before the banquet at which Odysseus 
tells his tale, he encounters Nausicaa and the two say their farewells (8.457-68); but their 
encounter takes place as Odysseus is on his way from the bath to the banquet (456), and 
the description of Nausicaa positioning herself by the pillar and initiating the exchange 
suggests (especially after the account of her private supper with her nurse on the preced- 
ing evening, 77-13) that she does not frequent the banquet hall. 
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also presumably of noble birth. The games in the Phaeacian agoré, 
where Demodocus sings of Ares and Aphrodite, provide the only set- 
ting for bardic performance outside a king’s palace, and even here the 
proceedings are under Alcinous’ control. Participation in the games is 
explicitly limited to aristocrats (8.159—64); if we are meant to imagine 
other groups in the audience, there is no indication of this in the text.5 
The feasting of the suitors is irregular because they are not invited 
guests, but there can be no doubt about the class to which they belong. 
As described by Telemachus to Athena, they are the aristoi who hold 
power in Ithaca and the neighboring islands (1.245— 48). Eumaeus, who 
informs Penelope that the "beggar" tells stories like a skilled bard 
(17.514—21), has obviously attended enough epic performances to make 
him something of a connoisseur. Yet he, like the female slaves who wait 
at table or those who spin with Helen and Arete,$ must have been an 
“overhearer” rather than a member of the regular audience.” While it 
may seem, from the examples of Helen and Arete, that the mistress of 
the house should be considered a member of the regular audience, I will 
argue below that the evidence does not support this. 

Speeches not by bards which incorporate epic themes are, like 
professional performances, almost always addressed to aristocratic 
males in banquet settings. These speeches include Nestor's account of 


*It has been noted by Gregory Nagy (The Best of the Achaeans [Baltimore 1979] 
17) and John Peradotto (Man in the Middle Voice: Name and Narration in the Odyssey 
[Princeton 1990] 111), among others, that the name of the bard Demodocus clearly means ` 
“received by the demos," and is further glossed by the epithet Aaotor tetwévoc, “hon- 
ored by the laoi” (8.472 and 13.28). Bards are also included by Eumaeus in a list of 
ónjuosgyot, “workers who serve the démos," at 17.382-85. These details, plus the fact 
that Demodocus must be summoned to the palace of Alcinous (8.43—45), portray him as 
something more than a mere retainer of the king; but in the epic as we have it there are no 
references to or descriptions of performances outside the palace milieu. 

. SFemale servants, amphipoloi, or “housekeepers,” tamiai, are described as serv- 
ing food before or during bardic performances at 1.136—52 and. 17.259—63. A group of 
amphipoloi are preparing to keep the torches supplied with fuel while Phemius sings for 
the suitors at 18.304—11. Finally, as attendants of the mistress, female servants spin in the 
megaron—-on a regular basis, to judge by Nausicaa's comments at 6.305 —during evening 
hours when bards might be expected to perform. 

7[n the hut, by contrast, Eumaeus is a privileged member of Odysseus’ audience, 
one to whom a whole story—the story of the cloak— is addressed (14.459—511). Though 
ostensibly one of Odysseus’ false tales, this story, like those of Helen and Menelaus in 
Book 4, has a true epic setting. Further, the reward Odysseus seeks from Eumaeus 
corresponds to the reward he earned from the Phaeacians for the tale of his adventures. 
For the implications of Eumaeus' inclusion in the internal audience, see note 45 below. 
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the nostos Achaión and Helen's and Menelaus’ accounts of Odysseus’ 
feats at Troy. Menelaus’ account of episodes from his own nostos, ad- 
dressed to Telemachus in private, parallels Odysseus' epic recital in 
many respects,? and its "audience of one" is a male of noble birth. The 
song of the Sirens, despite its other-worldly setting, is also epic in form 
and content, as Pietro Pucci has shown.? The Sirens address them- 
selves to sailors, and thus only to males; the sample we are given of 
their song, addressed to Odysseus individually, explicitly appeals to a 
listener who himself aspires to the kleos of the aristocratic warrior. 
The most typical audience reactions recorded in the epic are de- 
light (usually expressed by a form of tégmopat, e.g., 4.17, 8.91, 17.385), 
attentive silence (1.325, 11.333, etc.), praise (1.351—52, 8.487—91, 9.3—4, 
cf. 11.367-68), and more tangible rewards for the bard, such as the 
choice cut of meat offered to Demodocus by Odysseus (8.474ff.) and the 
elaborate gifts added to Odysseus’ Eewwjia after his “performance” 
(11.336—41, 13.13-14).!° Twice the offer of reward is followed closely by 
a request that the bard continue his performance, and each time a spe- 
cific theme is requested: thus Odysseus asks Demodocus for the tale of 
the Horse (8.492—98) and Alcinous asks Odysseus to describe his meet- 
ing with the shades of his dead comrades (11.370—72). The power to 
reward and the power to influence the singer's choice of theme are thus 
related. The person most likely to exercise these powers is the host, 
who invited the singer in the first place; but guests are also described as 
influencing the performance, as when "the best of the Phaeacians" 
press Demodocus to continue singing (8.90—91). 
. The many bardic performances described in the Odyssey thus per- 
mit us to form a composite picture of the membership and behavior of 


8See Barry Powell, "Narrative Pattern in the Homeric Narrative of Menelaus," 
TAPA 101 (1970) 419-31, and John Peradotto (note 5 above) 35—38. Note that Penelope has 
to cajole Telemachus into giving her a summary of this account, 17.101—49. 

9“The Song of the Sirens,” Arethusa 12 (1979) 121-32. Ann Bergren has argued for 
the epic affinities of Helen's tale in Book 4; see " Language and the Female in Early Greek 
Thought," Arethusa 16 (1983) 79. Cf. also my forthcoming paper, “Sirens, Muses, and 
Female Narrators in the Odyssey." 

10 Eumaeus' loan of a cloak to the “beggar,” in response to his tale of Odysseus at 
Troy (14.459—51D, may be the most transparent case of a reward that is actively “fished 
for" by a storyteller. Aeolus’ gift to Odysseus, preceded as it is by the summary of tales 
told by the hero, can be seen as analogous to the special rewards he receives in Scheria. In 
a more special case, Phemius asks Odysseus to spare him in the expectation of future 
services—as a kind of reward before the fact (22.345 49). 
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the typical audience in the world of the poem. This audience of aristo- 
cratic males is respectful of the bard and expresses admiration for his 
skill, but feels entitled to influence his performance by means of re- 
wards and requests. 

. At several points the narrative calls attention, either directly or 
indirectly, to the fact that a bard's intended audience includes males but 
not females. An indirect example may be seen in Demodocus' song of 
Ares and Aphrodite in Book 8. The setting is the Phaeacian games, after 
Odysseus has been stung into revealing his athletic prowess. AH partici- 
pants in the games are of course male (Athena has disguised herself as a 
man, &végi dSépac étxuia, to report on the length of Odysseus’ discus 
throw, 193-94), and the content of the song suggests an all-male audi- 
ence as well. In fact, the song itself includes an “internal audience” of 
sorts: the gods who come to gape and laugh at the lovers caught in 
flagrante delicto (8.325—27). And here it is stated that the female gods 
“out of modesty stayed behind, each [at her own home]" (OnAvtEgat ðè 
Ocal pévov aldot otov &&own, 324). Demodocus’ all-male audience is 
described as taking pleasure in the song (367-69), as the male gods have 
taken pleasure in the sight of the lovers and in the admission of Hermes 
that he would choose to sleep with Aphrodite under even more shame- 
ful conditions (335—43). As recent scholarship has shown,!! Odysseus 
has special cause for pleasure at the song, which can be seen as an 
implicit compliment to him: Hephaestus’ triumph, through cleverness, 
over the more handsome and swifter Ares reflects Odysseus’ defeat of 
the handsome but thoughtless Euryalus, and the restitution made by 
Ares to Hephaestus anticipates that to be made by Euryalus to Odys- 
seus.!? This close correspondence between the song and its setting 
reinforces the implied comparison between the male gods as spectators 
in the song and the presumably all-male audience entertained by De- 
modocus. 

A more direct piece of evidence for the exclusion of women from 
internal audiences for bardic performance can be found in Book 1. Here 


11 See especially Bruce Karl Braswell, “The Song of Ares and Aphrodite: Theme 
and Relevance to Odyssey 8," Hermes 110 (1982) 129-37; Harry G. Edinger, "The Lay of 
Demodocus in Context," Humanities Association Review 31 (1980) 45-52; S. Douglas 
Olson, “Odyssey 8: Guile, Force, and the Subversive Poetics of Desire,” Arethusa 22 
(1989) 135-45. 

The fact that Odysseus proceeds to praise Demodocus later in the same book, 
and to reward him with a choice cut of meat, may be seen in part as an acknowledgment of 
the bard’s implicit compliment. 
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Penelope, overhearing Phemius’ song of the nostos Achaión, comes 
down from her quarters to ask him to stop. Telemachus, however, re- 
bukes her and sends her back to her “own work” (tà o' aùrtñs Épya 
xóuģe, 1.356). He justifies his rebuke in a variety of ways: Zeus, and 
not the bard, is the cause of Penelope’s grief (347-48); bards are wont to 
sing the most recent and popular songs (351-52); Odysseus was not the 
only one to lose his homecoming (354-55). Yet Telemachus’ final point 
can be seen as excluding Penelope from the audience altogether, if it is 
the audience’s prerogative to indicate satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the performance. “Speech (u080c) will be the men’s concern—all 
men’s, but mine above all, for mine is the power in this household” 
(358-59). Telemachus is claiming the pre-eminent right of the host- 
king to regulate the bard’s performance. In striking contrast to Al- 
cinous, however, who plays this same role in Book 8, Telemachus disre- 
gards the unhappiness of a listener. In Book 8 Odysseus, though over- 
come with emotion at the songs of Demodocus, never asks the bard to 
stop singing; instead, he seeks to hide his tears. Yet each time Alcinous 
perceives his guest's grief, he interrupts the performance (8.94—99 and 
533—45).1? Telemachus, it should be noted, has potential reasons for 
rebuking Penelope that have nothing to do with the propriety of her 
comments: he resents the ambiguous position in which she has placed 
him by refusing to remarry, and he has just been urged by Athena to 
take charge of the situation. Yet whatever motives are suggested by his 
position, it is the conventional separation of male and female spheres 
that he explicitly invokes.!* Penelope accepts the rebuke and, though 
she does not stop grieving, leaves the hall (362—64). 

When compared with the position of the mistress of a normal 
oikos, Penelope's position is admittedly irregular. It might be argued 
that if her husband were present, she would be expected to join the men 
in the megaron, as Helen and Arete do in Books 4, 7, and 11. Yet there is 
evidence that Helen and Arete enjoy a social freedom and prominence 
fully as exceptional as the constraint which the suitors impose on Penel- 


13 A similar response is forthcoming from Menelaus when Peisistratus complains 
that he is not fond of weeping after dinner (4.190—215). 

^ George Walsh also observes that in Telemachus' perspective "song need only 
please its male listeners" (The Varieties of Enchantment [Chapel Hill & London 1984] 6). 
It should be noted that while the different reactions to Penelope's and Odysseus' expres- 
sions of grief mark Penelope as falling outside the bard's audience, the fact that both 
husband and wife—and only they—weep at the songs about Troy marks them as like one 
another. See note 40 below. 
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ope's movements.!5 Even if the mistress’ presence is to be seen as the 
norm, this would not mean that she was fully integrated into the mas- 
culine activities of the banquet. In fact, Arete and Helen are both de- 
scribed as spinning with their attendant women while the men eat and 
drink. What is more, when Arete, like Penelope in Book 1, seeks to 
exercise the listener's right to judge a performance, she is rebuked in 
similar, though more muted, terms. 

In Book 11, when Odysseus interrupts his narrative, it is Arete 
who takes the initiative in praising his tale and offering to increase his 
guest-gifts. Echeneus, the oldest of the Phaeacian males (11.343), is the 
first to reply, and while he agrees with the queen, he refers the deci- 
sion to Alcinous (as he has done in the earlier scene where Odysseus 
appealed directly to Arete, 7142—61). Alcinous too agrees with the 
queen's proposition, yet in seconding it he puts a peculiar emphasis on 
his own authority as a king and as a male. In so doing, he uses the same 
formulaic language in which Telemachus had rebuked Penelope: nour 
& &vdeeoor pelosi / não, páMota 8’ tuol- tod yàg «oávoc Eov évi 
Shu (“your escort will be a concern to the men, to all, but especially to 
me, for mine is the power in this community," 11.352—53). As Alcinous 
has none of Telemachus’ reasons for asserting himself, the point of this 
speech would seem to be that it is unusual, and not quite acceptable, for 
a woman to intervene as Arete has done.!6 

Both Penelope and Arete are thus reminded, in similar terms, that 
the usual prerogatives of the audience—to request changes of theme 
and to reward good performances—are not properly their own. The 
similarity of wording between 1.358—59 and 11.352—53 underlines a sim- 
ilarity of situation between the two scenes.!? The two exceptional fe- 


I5 The exceptional nature of the honor and authority enjoyed by Arete is empha- 
sized in Athena's introduction of her at 7.66—77. Helen's status as daughter of Zeus makes 
her equally exceptional, and may account for her restoration to full honor as wife of 
Menelaus (who will enjoy a privileged afterlife thanks to his ties with her, 4.561—69). See 
also the discussion of Arete and Helen by Marylin Arthur, "Early Greece: The Origins of 
the Western Attitude toward Women," in Women in the Ancient World: The Arethusa 
Papers, ed. John Peradotto and J. P. Sullivan (Albany 1984) 16—19. 

16 Victoria Pedrick (note 4 above) offers a compositional explanation for both the 
timing of the women's interventions and the rebukes of their male kin. I see her arguments 
as compatible with, and indeed complementary to, my own. 

17In antiquity, Telemachus’ words at 1.356—59 were athetized by some critics, who 
considered them lifted from the speech of Hector to Andromache at Iliad 6.490—93; if 
they belonged anywhere in the Odyssey, it was at 21.350—53, where Telemachus claims his 
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male characters who find themselves in this situation have much else 
in common. Most notably, while others imply that they are not full- 
fledged members of the usual epic audience, Odysseus makes a point of 
including them in the audience of his own narratives. This is most ob- 
vious in the case of Penelope, who is a privileged "audience of one" in 
Book 23 (306—9); but it can be inferred in the case of Arete by close 
attention to the construction of Book 11.1? If one compares the two 
halves of the Nekuia, as divided by the interruption or "intermezzo" of 
333—84, it will be seen that the first half focuses on Odysseus' meetings 
with the shades of exceptional women, while the second half features 
the shades of his male comrades and of other famous males. Further, 
whereas in the second half Agamemnon's condemnation of Clytem- 
nestra is generalized to serve as a warning against all women, the first 
half, with its “catalogue of heroines,” avoids or minimizes details that 
might stigmatize women as a group.1? If we consider the “intermezzo” 
itself, it is Arete who speaks first, praising Odysseus for his tale up to 
that point, while it is Alcinous who goes on to request the account of the 
dead heroes. These two responses, differentiated along gender lines, 
suggest that here—as so often elsewhere in the poem— Odysseus has 
suited his presentation to specific listeners whom he is concerned to 
please. The first half of the Nekuia seems designed, at least in part, asa 
tacit compliment to Arete, as Demodocus' song of Ares and Aphrodite 
was designed as a compliment to Odysseus himself; and as Odysseus 
rewarded Demodocus, Arete seeks to reward Odysseus. 

It is not merely Arete’s physical presence, then, that makes her a 
member of the audience for Odysseus’ narrative: she is addressed by 


right to decide who shall attempt the bow. (See scholia on 1.356.) Contemporary under- 
standings of oral-formulaic composition have made it possible to accept all four passages 
in which the formula occurs; cf. Thalmann (note 2 above) 159 and 231, n. 2. The sim- 
ilarities I detect between the contexts of 1.356—59 and 11.352—53 are thus reinforced by the 
recurrence of the formula, which indicates a thematic link between the passages. 

18For a fuller elaboration of the argument summarized in the following lines, see 
my paper, "The Internal and Implied Audiences of Odyssey 11," Arethusa 24 (1991) 145— 
76. 

1? Note, e.g., the avoidance of any mention of Helen and Clytemnestra as daugh- 
ters of Leda (11.298—304), and the brevity with which "bad" women like Phaedra, Procris, 
and Eriphyle are mentioned (321, 326-27). The full and sympathetic portrait of Anticleia 
(152-224), like the "catalogue of heroines” which follows, seems designed to leave a 
positive impression of women in their traditional roles (primarily as mothers, but also as 
wives). 
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him, albeit indirectly. In other words, she is a member, and a privileged 
one, of the implied audience of Odysseus’ tale. By portraying the reac- 
tions of Echeneus and Alcinous, the Odyssey poet reminds his audience 
that the privilege Odysseus extends to Arete is not one normally ac- 
corded to women, at least in the world of this poem. Odysseus is chang- 
ing the rules as they are defined by other portrayals of bardic perfor- 
mance in the epic. Yet because of Odysseus’ exceptional status as hero 
of the poem, and because of the praise and success which greet his own 
performances, his innovation appears acceptable and even inspired. 

I should add that “innovation” may be the wrong word here. 
There is evidence—chiefly in the form of visual art —that women en- 
joyed greater public visibility in Minoan and Mycenaean times than in 
the archaic age." We assume that many, though not all, archaic au- 
diences were segregated by gender?! Since we have no evidence for 
the gender composition of audiences in the Dark Age, we cannot say 
whether Odysseus' inclusion of women would have been seen as an 
innovation or as a reversion to more ancient practice, like the use of 
bronze weapons and chariots in the Iliad. All that matters for my argu- 
ment is that Odysseus' initiative should be seen as falling outside the 
norm established by the Odyssey itself. 

It cannot be an accident that Odysseus' only full account of his 
adventures outside Books 9—12 (23.306—41) is addressed to Penelope 
after the couple's reunion.?? This recapitulation has been seen by many 
critics as otiose and therefore spurious.?? If it is considered in light of 


?( Several of the Knossos frescoes, of which the best known is the so-called 
“Grandstand fresco," portray women of the court as figuring prominently in the audience 
for an unidentifled public performance or ritual. The audience contains men as well as 
women, and the seating areas, though contiguous, seem to be segregated by gender. 

?1Tt is important to consider audiences on a genre by genre basis. While non— 
choral ——and some choral—archaic lyric seems addressed to segregated audiences, the 
Delian Hymn to Apollo (146—78) suggests that the audiences at religious festivals could 
include women. Sappho's close acquaintance with Homeric diction also suggests that she 
must have attended epic performances. 

22This recital also follows Penelope’s account of her resistance to the suitors, 
23.300—305. Though hers is summarized more briefly, the fact that she has a story of her 
own to exchange with that of Odysseus is itself noteworthy The simile of the shipwrecked 
sailors (23.233) contributes to the impression that Penelope's sufferings during the separa- 
tion have been comparable to Odysseus' nostos. See note 40 below. 

23 See defenses of the passage by W. G. Thalmann (note 2 above) 231-32, n. 8 and 
Dorothea Wender (The Last Scenes of the Odyssey [Leiden 1978] 15-18). Wender cites the 
existence of comparable summaries in the Iliad (1.365—92 and 17.444—56). The narrator's 
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Book 1, however, a kind of symmetry appears. In Book 1, Penelope feels 
pain at the recital of a nostos Achaión which does not include Odysseus, 
and from whose audience she is excluded. In Book 23, Odysseus tells 
his nostos in full to her alone.?4 The detail in which it is summarized has 
one clear effect: the audience is made aware that Penelope is hearing 
essentially the same story told to the Phaeacians in Books 9—12. Com- 
ments of the epic narrator about the couple's postponement of sleep 
(23.308—9 and 342— 43) suggest that the tale is told at length, as it was in 
Scheria (cf. 11.330—31 and 373—76). There is even a direct reference 
linking these two recitals: for Anticleia's shade is described as urging 
Odysseus to take note of what he sees in Hades "so that later [he] may 
tell it to [his] wife" (11.224).25 The connection between the two recitals 
is further strengthened by the parallel I have noted between Penelope 
and Arete: in each case, Odysseus can be seen as including in his audi- 
ence a woman whom others have excluded, either directly or by impli- 
cation, from the normal audience for such tales. 

There is one potential contrast between the circumstances of 
these two recitals. While Arete is included in a large audience hearing 
Odysseus' tale in a public performance setting, Penelope hears the tale 
in private, as an "audience of one." As a result, the second telling 
emphasizes the intimate personal bond between husband and wife 
rather than the intrinsically public kleos proceeding from their achieve- 
ments.25 Yet this contrast between the performances is diminished by 
the fact that in Book 11 Arete is the only woman in Odysseus' implied 
audience. Her response to the tale—Eeivoc . . . £uóg &ouv, “he is my 
guest," 11.338 —suggests that she sees her bond of xenia with Odysseus 
as a personal one. 

It may be significant that the tale addressed to women by Odys- 
seus is that of his own nostos. For the monumental Odyssey is itself an 


reason for giving a summary here rather than a complete retelling is suggested by 12.450— 
53: tl tor xábe pvBodoyeda; / fjón yáo tor x8.Cóc EuvOsóymv Evi obup / col xal LpOlun 
tA 6x - Ex09oóv 6€ uot gotw / abus dorkhAws elonpéva wuBodoyeverv. Like his hero, the 
narrator avoids repeating a story already well told. 

24This comparison was arrived at independently by myself and by W. G. Thalmann 
(note 2 above) 162. 

?50dysseus also tells Penelope that he saw his mother in Hades (23.325). 

26Dorothea Wender (note 23 above) 16 observes that some details of the summary 
in Book 23 suggest differences of emphasis intended to please Penelope (e.g., the trun- 
cated account of Circe and the omission of Nausicaa). 
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extended version of this same tale. Moreover, it is widely recognized 
that the Odyssey has a reflexive dimension; in other words, that it identi- 
fies its own hero with a bard and pays special attention to the ways in 
which bardic skill is exhibited and rewarded.?? By allowing Odysseus to 
narrate one-sixth of the poem (Books 9—12), the narrator of the monu- 
mental epic further blurs the distinction between his hero and himself; 
he also blurs the distinction between the internal audience of Phae- 
acians and the implied audience of the epic as a whole.?8 It may thus be 
part of the poet's intention to portray himself as breaking a norm in 
order to include women in his audience. It is even conceivable that 
there was a particular woman or group of women whom he sought to 
compliment, and from whom he sought recognition and reward.?? Such 
a hypothesis must remain speculative; but it is worth considering be- 
cause it focuses our attention on the issue of implied audience.?? We can 
imagine the narrator addressing “real” women because, by calling at- 
tention to his inclusion of females in the epic's internal audiences, he 
has included them in his own implied, or hypothetical, audience. 

An examination of the Odyssey's content and genre increases the 
plausibility of women's inclusion in its implied audience. A comparison 
between Iliad and Odyssey reveals that, however closely related in dic- 
tion, composition, and ethos, the two epics display enormous differ- 
ences of theme and plot structure. Especially if considered in light of 
later literature, they appear as the antecedents of quite different genres. 
And the genre which the Odyssey most clearly anticipates is the ro- 
mance. Like the Hellenistic romances, it focuses on a central couple, 
who are kept apart for most of the plot by involuntary “wanderings.” 
Their bond is tested by a variety of sexual temptations and assaults 
before they are reunited at the denouement. Though little is known 
about the audience for the Greek romances, it is reasonable to assume 
that it included women. There is evidence that an expanded number of 
Greek—speaking women.had access to a literary education during the 


27See especially James Redfield, “The Making of the Odyssey,” in Parnassus 
Revisited, ed. Anthony Yu (Chicago 1973); W. G. Thalmann (note 2 above) 170—83. 

25 For a fuller version of this argument, see Doherty (note 18 above). 

29 A possible analogy from a later and better documented era is the implicit compli- 
ment to Arsinoe II in Theocritus 15. See Frederick Griffiths, "Home Before Lunch: The 
Emancipated Woman in Theocritus," in Reflections of Women in Antiquity, ed. Helene 
Foley (New York, Paris and London 1981). 

59 For the concept of the implied audience, see especially Wolfgang Iser, The Act of 
Reading: A Theory of Aesthetic Response (Baltimore and London 1978) 34—35. 
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Hellenistic and Roman periods.?! Recent research has also identified in 
the texts of some romances indications that women are included in their 
implied audiences.3? Some of the medieval European romances were 
addressed to, and even “commissioned” by, female patrons; Chrétien 
de Troyes’ dedication of a romance to Marie de Champagne is a promi- 
nent example.33 In more modern times, the romance plot has resurfaced 
in genres intended for an audience that likewise includes women-—and 
that, in some cases, is composed exclusively of them (the audience of 
mass—market romances, for example). Contemporary critics of the 
various romance sub-genres have revealed the extent to which the ro- 
mance plot “speaks to” women’s fantasies and fears in a patriarchal 
context.?^ While it is clear that the Odyssey is addressed to males, and 
indeed primarily to them, its portrayal of females as listeners antici- 
pates some features of the romance tradition. 

The Odyssey narrator never addresses his implied audience di- 
rectly. Yet by his portrayal of bardic performances, he implies a good 
deal about the relationship between poet and audience. In particular, he 
portrays that relationship as mutually beneficial: the singer entertains, 
and may compliment, his listeners, while the listeners offer the singer 
both praise and tangible rewards. In the context of live performance, an 
external audience would not need much imagination to extrapolate from 
the fictional situation and see its own response modeled for it. By dra- 


31See, e.g., Sarah Pomeroy, "Technikai kai Mousikai: The Education of Women in 
the Fourth Century and in the Hellenistic Period," AJAH 2 (1977) 51-68; “Women in 
Roman Egypt," in Foley (note 29 above). 

32Cf., e.g., Brigitte Egger, “Chariton and His Female Readers," paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the APA, December 1990. 

33In his prologue to Le Chevalier à la charrette, Chrétien credits Marie with the 
choice of both “matière” (the adulterous love of Lancelot and Gueniévre) and “sens” (the 
favorable light in which this love is seen). 

54See especially Tania Modleski, Loving with a Vengeance (Hamden, CT 1982) and 
Janice Radway, Reading the Romance: Women, Patriarchy, and Popular Literature 
(Chapel Hill & London 1984). Brigitte Egger (note 32 above) does well to warn against 
collapsing the many distinctions to be drawn between works from such disparate histori- 
cal and social contexts. Yet her own work testifies to the fruitfulness of certain focused 
comparisons. I would argue that the.basic romance plot has intrinsic appeal for women in 
a broad range of patriarchal contexts, because while reaffirming the norm of an exclusive 
tie between husband and wife, it focuses on obstacles to that tie. Expectations as to the 
nature of both tie and obstacles will differ greatly from one age to another—hence the 
extraordinary range of the romance genre. 
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matizing its inclusion of women in its audience, the Odyssey likewise 
models their response: like Arete, they should be pleased, and consider 
their status enhanced by this inclusion. But it remains for us to ask: cui 
bono? The gesture of inclusion, especially when contrasted with the 
exclusionary norm voiced by Telemachus and Alcinous, seems to ex- 
tend the sphere of female experience and activity. The modeling of a 
desired response, however, would seem to re—impose limits to that 
sphere. Do these two narrative gestures—the inclusion of female audi- 
tors and the modeling of their response—offset one another? Or does 
one prevail over the other? Is the ultimate effect to expand or to narrow 
the range of female activity predicated by the poem? 

To answer this question we need to consider the characterization 
of the two females whom Odysseus deliberately includes in his audi- 
ence.25 Both are portrayed as unusually intelligent, and as wielding 
unusual power over males. Athena tells Odysseus that Arete resolves 
disputes “even for men" (xai &vdodou, 7.74); both she and Nausicaa 
affirm that it is Arete whose favor Odysseus must win in order to guar- 
antee his nostos. The suitors and Telemachus likewise perceive Penel- 
ope as controlling the situation in Ithaca. Both Arete and Penelope 
demonstrate their cleverness by testing Odysseus before declaring 
themselves his allies: Arete questions him about the clothing he is wear- 
ing, which she recognizes as coming from her household, and Penelope 
questions the “beggar” about the clothing worn by Odysseus on his 
way to Troy (19.216—18); later, of course, she tricks him into revealing 
the secret of their bed. In addition to exceptional intelligence and po- 
tential power over men, the figures of Arete and Penelope are charac- 
terized by marital fidelity, which the narrative presents as a source of 
great happiness to both. Odysseus’ parting words to Arete (13.5962) 
wish her joy of her household, her children, her people, and her hus- 
band. Like the hero’s earlier words to Nausicaa (6.180—85), this speech 
seems designed to echo his own hopes for a happy homecoming and a 
reunion with Penelope. In Book 23, the famous simile of the ship- 
wrecked sailors reaching land is introduced as if from Odysseus' point 


35Circe might also be considered as an "audience of one" for Odysseus' adven- 
tures, in that she hears the account of the underworld journey (12.33—35). The fact that 
She is portrayed as a goddess makes her a special case, however. (Given her divine status, 
the parallels between her role and Penelope's are striking: each hears Odysseus' adven- 
tures from him in private, after proving herself his loyal helper.) 
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of view, but veers around at its conclusion to emphasize Penelope’s: as 
land is welcome to the sailors, so her husband is a welcome sight to her 
(23.231—40). The emphasis in each passage is on the woman’s satisfac- 
tion in her marriage—another nuance suggesting that the implied audi- 
ence includes women.3¢ 

It can in fact be argued that Arete is a kind of “double” of Penel- 
ope, taking a role in the Phaeacian episode that corresponds to Penel- 
ope's role in the last third of the poem.?? Both characters are portrayed 
as exercising some control over Odysseus' fate; aware of this, he exerts 
much ingenuity in courting their favor. In each case he succeeds in 
doing so. But there is an asymmetry between the two episodes, which 
involves the timing of Odysseus’ tale of his adventures. When he tells 
his tale to Arete, he is not yet sure of her good will; by pausing after his 
account of the famous women in the underworld, he gives her a chance 
to acknowledge his implicit compliment, and she does so by declaring 
herself his ally. Penelope, by contrast, hears Odysseus' tale only after 
their reunion—in other words, after she has demonstrated her complete 
fidelity. Her inclusion in the audience is, as it were, her reward for that 
fidelity. The sense of a reward is enhanced by the contrast between her 
inclusion here and her previous exclusion from the audience for Phe- 
mius' song of the nostoi. The asymmetry with the Phaeacian episode 
also suggests a certain narrative logic: in the first case the hero solicits a 
woman's aid by his gesture of inclusion; in the second case he uses the 
gesture as a reward. Since the reunion with Penelope is a major object 
of the plot, the reprise of Odysseus' adventures in Book 23 carries 
special weight. By her cooperation, the heroine has made the happy 
ending possible; now she is portrayed as sharing in its enjoyment. 

The fact that in each case one particular woman is addressed by 
Odysseus serves to further delimit the implied female audience of the 
epic. The Odyssey addresses males not only as individuals but also as 
allies and comrades of other males. It addresses females, by contrast, 


36 Samuel Butler was the first, to my knowledge, to remark on the fact that Arete's 
satisfaction with Alcinous, and not Alcinous’ with Arete, is emphasized by Odysseus at 
13.59—62. As is well known, he explained the emphasis by positing a female author. See 
Butler, The Authoress of the Odyssey (2nd ed. 1922; repr. Chicago 1967) 108. 

37 See especially Mabel Lang, "Homer and Oral Techniques," Hesperia 38 (1969) 
15968; D. Gary Miller, Improvisation, Typology, Culture, and ‘the New Orthodoxy’ 
(Lanham, MD 1982) 61-66. 
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as individual allies of individual males, and not as allies or associates of 
other females.38 

It remains to consider the relationship between the implied female 
audience I have posited and actual female audiences of the poem. An 
implied audience is a critical construct; no actual persons belong to it. 
But great numbers of actual women, historically, have belonged to the 
audience of the Odyssey. Women of different eras have undoubtedly 
read the poem differently under the influence of their historical circum- 
stances and of shifts in the prevailing gender ideology. Yet I believe that 
the text of the poem, with its attention to internal audiences, models a 
certain kind of female response. In his portrayal of Arete and Penelope, 
the narrator implicitly characterizes his ideal female listener as intel- 
ligent, chaste (i.e., faithful to a husband), and allied with the hero of the 
poem.?? This constellation of traits simultaneously flatters the female 
listener—by implying that she too is intelligent—and elicits her assent 
to a model of female behavior. Because Odysseus' outstanding trait is 
his intelligence, there is a further suggestion of equality, or at least of 
commensurability, between male and female achievement.*? Within a 
patriarchal frame of reference, this can be read as an extraordinary 
enhancement of female dignity. If we step outside the patriarchal frame; 
however, we will note that crucial differences remain between the kinds 
of activity permitted to males and females. The initiator of action is the 
male; the role of the female is to support the male and facilitate his 
action. There is also a double standard of sexual behavior, according to 
which Odysseus is considered "faithful" to Penelope despite two liai- 
sons on the way home, yet she— and her female slaves, who would also 


38The one exception to this is Anticleia's loyalty to Penelope, suggested by 11.181— 
84 and 223 —24. The "catalogue of heroines,” n.b., praises its litany of women for their ties 
to males (fathers, divine lovers, husbands, sons). Even relations between noble women 
and their female servants are strained in this poem. Cf. Victoria Pedrick, ^Eurycleia and 
Eurynome as Penelope's Confidantes," (unpublished paper, 1991). 

?9 Other female characters in the poem who combine the traits of intelligence and 
loyalty and/or temporary helpfulness to the hero are Athena, Circe, Ino, Nausicaa, and 
Eurycleia. It is true that some females who oppose Odysseus are also portrayed as 
intelligent, notably Helen and the Sirens (and Circe before she is defeated by the moly). 
But the great majority of intelligent female characters assist the hero. 

“The "reverse similes," comparing Odysseus to female figures and Penelope to 
male ones, also contribute to this effect. See Helene Foley, “‘Reverse Similes’ and Sex 
Roles in the Odyssey," in Peradotto and Sullivan (note 15 above). 
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be fair sexual game for Odysseus according to the cultural norm—must 
remain completely celibate in his absence.*! 

Ido not mean to argue that the Odyssey poet is consciously manip- 
ulating the female audience of the poem. If there was a conscious intent: 
at all, it was probably to earn the good will of women listeners by 
including the figures of Arete and Penelope in Odysseus' audience. Yet 
for women in the poem's actual audience, the portrayal of these figures 
has the effect of eliciting identification with certain models of female 
propriety, and of emphasizing women's ties with men rather than with 
other women. 

S. Douglas Olson has argued that one episode, at least, of the 
Odyssey works to subvert the sexual norms it otherwise seems to main- 
tain. The song of Ares and Aphrodite, Olson suggests, has much in 
common with the plot of the Odyssey as a whole: "In each story, the 
hero returns from a journey to a distant land to find sexual disorder in 
his house. Despite serious disabilities, he emerges triumphant over his 
rival(s), by pitting his cleverness against their physical superiority.” 42 
These similarities to the plot of the Odyssey as a whole make it possible 
to see the song of Ares and Aphrodite as “a self-conscious and self- 
reflective poetic moment," in which "both the Phaeacians and the 
gods ... stand in to some extent for the actual Homeric audience" 
(ibid., p. 142). Though the overt message of the episode is that adultery 
is punished, Olson argues that the poet undercuts this message by por- 
traying the gods as laughing at Hermes’ admission that he would sleep 
with Aphrodite under even more shameful conditions. Given the paral- 
lels cited above between the song and the epic as a whole, the gods’ 
laughter (and the responsive laughter of Odysseus and the Phaeacians 
at 8.367—69) can be seen as “subversive” because it undermines the 
stringent sexual code affirmed by the plot of the monumental Odyssey. 
At this point, however, we need to recall that females are implicitly 
excluded from the audience of Demodocus’ song, which takes place at 
the games, and that the goddesses are likewise absent from the divine 
audience that laughs at Hermes, because they have refused, out of 
modesty, to witness the scene of adultery. If, then, the episode subverts 


41 The norm that made female slaves sexually available to their owners is taken for 
granted in the Odyssey; it is alluded to at 4.10—12 (Megapenthes is Menelaus’ son by a 
slave woman) and 1.428—33 (Laertes never slept with Eurycleia, avoiding his wife's an- 
ger). 

*: Olson (note 11 above) 138. Some of these points were anticipated by Rick M. 
Newton, "Odysseus and Hephaestus in the Odyssey," CJ 83 (1987) 12-20. 
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the epic’s impossibly high standards of sexual conduct, it does so from 
a male perspective.*3 As a result, the subversion is not suggested to the 
female audience, and does not extend to the double sexual standard. 

It is important to distinguish between internal, implied, and actual 
audiences. But it is equally necessary to consider the relationships 
among them. The internal audience is made up of fictional characters 
moving in a world defined by the text of the Odyssey. The implied audi- 
ence, though more elusive, is equally fictional, a construct based on the 
text—especially on its many signs of reflexivity.*^ But the reflexive ges- 
tures which evoke an implied audience also invite members of the ac- 
tual audience to position themselves in specific ways. In the case of 
women listeners—and for many centuries now, women readers—the 
invitation is to identify with Arete and Penelope, the ideal women lis- 
teners to whom Odysseus addresses his story. It needs to be acknowl- 
edged that this identification is double-edged. While enhancing the 
self-worth of chaste aristocratic women,** and implying an equality of 
intelligence between them and their male partners, a woman’s identi- 
fication with Arete and Penelope also reinforces the patriarchal norms 
for female behavior to which these characters adhere. 


LILLIAN EILEEN DOHERTY 
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* Olson even suggests that at the end of the song, instead of admiring Hephaestus, 
“we find ourselves ogling his wife at her toilet (8.364—66)" (note 11 above) 143. If this is the 
intended effect, it would again suggest that the implied audience is male. 

“See page 171 above and note 27. 

*5 An issue I have not touched on here but which deserves fuller treatment is the 
way in which class contributes to the gender dynamics I have been discussing. Briefly, the 
poem appeals to the class solidarity among female and male aristocrats and thus obscures 
the similarities between aristocratic and slave women. Female readers are not invited to 
identify with the slave women, or even to consider the implications of their fate for 
Penelope had she consorted with any of the suitors. Though slave women thus seem to be 

- excluded from the implied audience, I have noted that Eumaeus—a male of slave status, 
though of noble birth—hears an account of one of Odysseus’ Trojan adventures (the tale 
of the cloak) from Odysseus himself. Moreover, the false tale of his wanderings which 
Odysseus tells to Eumaeus, and which Eumaeus compares to a skilled bard’s perfor- 
mance (17.514—21), is clearly intended to entertain Eumaeus, and even suggests a com- 
mensurability—however temporary—between Odysseus’ misfortunes and those of his 
slave. This gesture of inclusion may work like the inclusion of Arete and Penelope in 
Odysseus’ audience, i.e., to flatter previously unrecognized members of the epic audi- 
ence and simultaneously to reinforce their sense of the social roles they may properly 
play. 
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THE “PALACE MIRACLES” IN EURIPIDES’ BACCHAE: 
A RECONSIDERATION 


Euripides’ Bacchae is a rich and fascinating play, and it is open to a 
variety of interpretations. This variety shows itself clearly in the recent 
discussions of the so-called “palace miracles" sequence (lines 576— 
656). The aim of this paper is to present a reconsideration of the possi- 
ble meaning and staging of this scene, containing as it does its fair share 
of ambiguities and uncertainties; and I shall follow some lines of ap- 
proach which, as far as I am aware, have not been pursued before. 

The context is briefly as follows. Pentheus, the young king of 
Thebes, is resisting the introduction of the Dionysiac religion into his 
city by a band of Asian Bacchae and their Lydian leader. The women of 
Thebes have already been maddened and driven into the hills as mae- 
nads; even Cadmus and Teiresias are planning to join them. After a 
short confrontation with the Lydian stranger, whom he does not recog- 
nise as Dionysus in disguise, Pentheus orders him to be imprisoned in 
the palace. After the chorus of Bacchae call on their god, Dionysus 
miraculously escapes and confronts Pentheus again. The god’s escape 
is preceded by an earthquake, a sudden fire on Semele’s tomb and the 
apparent collapse of part of the palace building. Pentheus is described 
as mistakenly trying to bind a bull, and then trying to kill a phantom, 
instead of the god. 

There is a range of opinion on this escape scene, and a number of 
unresolved questions. The main questions which we need to address, 
all of which have been answered differently at different times, are: 
Should we think of the palace miracles as being simply reported or as 
being physically depicted on stage (and if so how?)? Should we inter- 
pret the miracles as being in any sense symbolic, and if so of what? 
Should we think of the miracles as an illusion (i.e., the chorus are 
themselves under the influence of Dionysus and describe what they 
think they see but what is not there)? In trying to answer these ques- 
tions we are seeking to discover how the fifth century audience is most 
likely to have understood the play, and how the play is most likely to 
have been presented so as to have the greatest impact on them. 

Some of the problems are revealed in Dodds’ commentary.! In his 


! E. R. Dodds, Euripides Bacchae (Oxford 1960). 
American Journal of Philology 113 (1992) 179-188 © 1992 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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introduction? he states that "the physical miracles have to be reported" 
and points out that in this play Euripides has reverted to the old formal 
element of messenger-speeches which describe “miraculous events 
which could not be shown on stage." However, in his commentary on 
576—656? he argues that while an earthquake “could be represented, or 
adequately symbolized" on the Greek stage, what the ancient producer 
actually did to achieve this is largely unknown to us and is in any case 
*unimportant." It surely cannot be unimportant: the staging of a scene 
affects the emotional experience of the audience and is not to be sepa- 
rated from the meaning of the text as we interpret it —as we read the 
text we instinctively try to visualize its presentation on stage as the 
end-product of what we are reading. 

Goldhill^ too argues that aspects of the original performance can- 
not be determined apart from the meaning of the text; but he also states 
that, because in this case so much of the text is ambiguous, any recon- 
struction of the staging must be indeterminate and open-ended. How- 
ever, his structuralist approach puts too much emphasis on the text as 
written word. Wiles5 has taken him up on this point, defending the view 
that "plays are written for theatres” rather than readers, and that “emo- 
tion is central to the dramatist's purpose and to the spectator's experi- 
ence." In interpreting a Greek play we have to consider primarily its 
likely effect on the spectator and secondarily its effect on the “reader.” 

While Goldhill, then, leaves the questions of the palace-miracles 
scene wide open because of the "significant ambiguities" in the text, 
Wiles too can only state, “We do not know whether Euripides did or did 
not intend his audience to see a visual representation of the earth- 
quake."$ Oranje is even more indeterminate: “the spectator will surely 
attach that meaning to the palace miracles that can be reconciled with 
his own terms of reference."7 


?Dodds (note 1 above) xxxvii. 

?Dodds (note 1 above) 148. 

*Simon Goldhill, Reading Greek tragedy (Cambridge 1986) 280—86. 

‘David Wiles, "Reading Greek performance," G & R 34 (1987) 146. I have argued 
elsewhere that there was a greater degree of orality in late fifth century Athens in general, 
and in the process of dramatic composition in particular, than is normally assumed— see 
my "Books and reading in late 5th century Athens: the evidence from drama," in Greece 
and the Mediterranean, ed. R. W. Clement, R. G. Schwartz, and B. E. Taggie (Kirksville 
1990) 29—37. 

$Wiles (note 5 above) 137. 

7H. Oranje, "Euripides Bacchae: the play and its audience," Mnemosyne Suppl. 
78 (1984) 68. 
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There are, then, several questions which need to be asked as we 
look at the palace—miracles scene again, many of which Goldhill has 
largely ignored and Wiles has only hinted at. To some extent they are 
inter-related, but they can be reduced to the following essentials: 

1. Does a study of the play as a dramatic progression, rather than 
of the scene in isolation, lead us to a better understanding of this se- 
quence within it, or of the audience’s expectation of it? 

2. Are there parallel miracles, or similar supernatural events, in 
other tragedies which may throw some light on our interpretation of this 
scene? 

3. What criteria can we use to distinguish between myth and rit- 
ual, i.e., between poetic and cultic mimesis, in Bacchae? The answer 
may tell us whether the original audience are likely to have viewed the 
palace miracles as fantasy or reality. 

4. Were the popular religious beliefs of Euripides’ time of such 
a kind that the spectators would have recognised miracles, whether 
“real” or imagined, when they saw them on stage or heard them de- 
scribed? 

5. Isa philosophical approach to the nature of miracle relevant or 
helpful for our interpretation of the scene? 

6. Do the answers to any of these questions help us to resolve 
any of the ambiguities in the text? E.g., What are the real identities 
of “Dionysus,” “the Stranger,” “Bromios,” and “the Bacchic god?” 
Which buildings, if any, are we to think of as affected by the earthquake 
and collapsing? Is the chorus itself maddened or entheos? 

I deal with these questions in turn: 

1. Studying the play as a dramatic progression involves an assess- 
ment of the likely impact on the audience of the words and the action at 
each point as the play proceeds. We have to try to reconstruct the 
original audience’s emotional and intellectual response to the text and 
its performance as a continuum, for such a reconstruction should help 
us to gain a better understanding of any one sequence within that con- 
tinuum. 

What would the audience have been expecting, in terms of plot, as 
the play moved towards the end of the second stasimon and the begin- 
ning of the long central Episode? At the beginning of the Prologue 
(Dionysus’ soliloquy) they have been reminded of the god’s miraculous 
birth (4—7) and of his power to “sting to madness” (32—36). But this time 
the god is disguised as a man (4, 53—54) and announces his plan of 
revenge against Pentheus for not accepting his rites in Thebes. By line 
63, then, the audience is already expecting an intense conflict involving 
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some supernatural or “unnatural” events. In the Parodos the chorus 
refer to the miracles associated with the Dionysiac rites (142-43) and 
again to the women whom the god has stung to madness. The whole ode 
is a hymn in praise of the god, and it must lead the audience to expect 
that Pentheus will stand little chance in the central conflict to come. 

The First Episode, involving Teiresias and Cadmus, is not a comic 
scene, as many have suggested. It depicts the miraculous rejuvenation 
of the two old men (187—90, 194) and establishes that the religion of 
Dionysus is “for everyone” (208). Pentheus in his speech (215-45) and 
in his reprimand of the two old men, represents all the popular misun- 
derstandings of the cult. Teiresias retaliates by expounding the true 
nature of Dionysiac worship, and again emphasises Dionysus as the god 
of maniai (248—305), ironically accusing Pentheus himself of madness 
(327-28, 359-60). There is no hint of comedy in the chorus’ comments 
on this scene in the first stasimon; rather they give strong hints of the 
disaster to come. 

The Second Episode starts with a description of the capture of the 
Stranger; but this is followed at once by the report of the miraculous 
escape of the Theban women from captivity. When by the end of the 
first confrontation between Pentheus and Dionysus, the former appears 
to have completely overcome the latter, the audience know that this 
victory is illusory, or at least short-lived. And after the chorus, in the 
second stasimon, have appealed to their god to appear and rescue them 
from oppression, the audience at this point are expecting some sensa- 
tional or miraculous event which will demonstrate Dionysus’ power 
over Pentheus. 

The second stasimon, then, is essentially a prayer, and it receives 
an immediate answer, in the form of the earthquake and the god’s ap- 
pearance. Dodds describes the answer as “surprising,”® but we should 
be cautious in applying this term for at least two reasons: (a) Dodds 
himself points out? certain parallels between Bacchae and the fragments 
of Aeschylus’ Lycurgeia (including in the latter an epiphany of the god 
and its effect on Lycurgus’ palace) and concludes that “in the ‘palace 
miracles’ Euripides was following tradition”; (b) Dionysus is tradi- 
tionally associated with earth-shaking as a destructive force in nature 
(cf. Ennosis, 585, and cf. rhéxichthon as an epithet of him in Orphic 
Hymns). 


*Dodds (note 1 above) 142. 
?Dodds (note 1 above) xxxii. 
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From this brief look at the dramatic progression of the play from 
line 1 to 576, we can conclude that the audience would have been ex- 
pecting the god’s epiphany to take the miraculous form it did. 

2. On the question of parallel or similar scenes in tragedy, we may 

first cite Heracles. An earthquake is promised by Lyssa at 864, and 
produced by her at 904f. (described by the chorus), causing the palace 
roof to collapse (pesémasi stegés, 1007; cf. sympiptei stegé, 905). This 
coincides with the appearance of Athene, at a moment of great tension. 
The explicit description by the chorus implies that it is given for the 
benefit of the audience, i.e., that the words speak for themselves and 
that nothing physically happens on- or off-stage. In Prometheus vinctus 
1080ff., Prometheus’ description of earthquake, thunder, and storm falls 
into the same category; adequate stage effects here would have been 
impossible. But it is interesting that this latter description heralds the 
disappearance of Prometheus underground (the audience have to imag- 
ine this taking place immediately after the end of the play). Similarly at 
Oedipus Coloneus 1606 the messenger describes an earthquake taking 
place (ktupése men Zeus chthonios) shortly before Oedipus’ miraculous 
disappearance. 

There is no evidence to suggest, and no reason to suppose, that 

any attempt was made to simulate either the noise or the physical ef- 
fects of earthquakes in these scenes. References to thunder in Aris- 
tophanes’ Clouds 292-94 lead the scholiasts to suggest that a bronteion 
was used to imitate it; but the reference in 292 is simply a “feed” for a 
joke, and the use of a thunder-machine would probably have lessened 
the joke’s impact. Such stage effects are highly unlikely in the context 
of the simplicity of fifth-century theatre conditions. 
We may therefore conclude, from the evidence of similar passages 
in other plays, (1) that earthquakes were normally depicted as accompa- 
nying a miraculous epiphany or disappearance of a god or hero, and (2) 
that the verbal descriptions of the noise and physical effects stand in 
their own right. 

3. It was Henrichs!° who stated that “we lack objective criteria 
which would enable us to differentiate plausibly between poetic and 
cultic mimesis in the Bacchae.” How do we distinguish between the 
historical elements (reflecting the real maenadic cult) in the play and the 
fictitious elements (the poet’s invention or fantasy)? For whereas Eu- 


19 Albert Henrichs, "Greek maenadism from Olympias to Messalina," HSP 82 
(1978) 122. 
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ripides' purpose as a dramatist is normally “to describe ancient myth in 
realistic and vivid terms," !! Bacchae is different in that it is a fictitious 
re-enactment of a cult which is itself a re-enactment of a myth. We 
must also remember, however, that over a period of time the myth may 
change and give rise to new elements in the ritual, and so itself become 
an aetiological re-enactment of the ritual which originally grew out of 
it. 

While we may have a problem, therefore, if we try to distinguish 
between the "traditional" and the "fictitious" elements in the play (for 
in this case cult and myth appear to be indistinguishable), we still have 
to make this attempt if we are seeking to discover the audience's likely 
response to the events described in 576—656. 

One example should illustrate the difficulty. Are the savage spa- 
ragmos and omophagia of the maenads, as depicted in the play, essen- 
tially a dramatization of ritual or of myth? Ritual acts are symbolic: the 
ritual tearing apart and eating of raw meat probably represented the 
transfer of the vital powers of Dionysus to the worshippers. But myth 
can represent these symbolic ritual acts as reality.!? In myth the fol- 
lowers of Dionysus hunt wild animals in order to carry out their sparag- 
mos and ómophagia. This act is then “transferred” in myth to the killing 
and eating of Pentheus, as the enemy of the god. The mythical picture 
of a maenadic mother tearing apart her own child may in turn be a 
symbolic representation of liberated women leaving home. We thus 
have a complex cycle of myth and ritual, each with its own levels of 
reality. 

The sparagmos and ómophagia as depicted in the play are there- 
fore likely to be an exaggerated representation of the historical ritual 
acts, exaggerated by the poet at one level because this is how they 
currently appeared in the myth, but further exaggerated by him (beyond 
the mythical depiction) because he is dramatizing elements of both 
myth and cult together and seeking to present them to his audience in as 
vivid and imaginative a way as possible. 

Thus we need to look behind the "events" of the plot and the 
speeches in 576—656 for possible indications in the text of ritual or 
mythical mimesis, as these may tell us something about the original 
audience's understanding of this sequence. In 576—603 the epiphany of 


!! Mary R. Lefkowitz, “‘Impiety’ and ‘atheism’ in Euripides’ dramas," CQ 39 
(1989) 74. 
See Jan N. Bremmer, "Greek maenadism reconsidered,” ZPE 55 (1984) 273. 
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Dionysus, the earthquake, the shaking of the palace, and the collapse of 
the stable (633) are all a dramatic representation of myth. The poet 
presents these in an exaggerated, almost sensational, way, in order to 
depict the god as powerful and dangerous. The blazing of the fire on 
Semele’s tomb (596—99, 623),is likely to be based on cult practice," 
which in turn arises out of myth; the poet integrates it with his picture of 
fear and magic surrounding Dionysus’ appearance—again an exaggera- 
tion of traditional material for dramatic effect. 

Dionysus as bull (618—19), as instiller of madness (620—21), and as 
magician (629—31) escaping from captivity (636—37), is the god of tradi- 
tional mythology. The poet has condensed all these mythical elements 
into a single narrative mimesis. He skilfully combines them in one 
speech which culminates in the god's second crucial confrontation with 
Pentheus. Pentheus as the god's adversary may be a figure derived from 
both history and ritual;!^ Euripides has skilfully extended this tradi- 
tional material into the creation of a confused and complex psychologi- 
cal character on stage. This is both cultic and poetic mimesis combining 
to form a sequence which holds the attention of the audience as they 
await the next development in the process toward inevitable disaster. 
On this evidence the palace miracles are as real as anything else in the 
play 

4. If it can be shown, in the context of popular religious belief, 
that Euripides’ audiences would have recognised “miracles” when they 
saw or heard them in drama, then we may assume that the poet used 
them as a deliberate device to achieve a dramatic effect and to hold his 
audiences' attention. We need to define the nature and extent of the 
spectators' credulity if we are to appreciate their response to a se- 

-quence like the palace miracles. 

In Greek religion the gods were believed to communicate readily 
with men. But these communications were usually expressed not di- 
rectly in words but indirectly through such media as oracles, omens, 
and dreams. This divine language of semeia (signs) is what we find in 
Herodotus, whose evidence is particularly important as he seems to 
represent most faithfully the common Greek conception of the interac- 
tion of the human and the divine. For him "there is nearly always a 
warning sign of some kind" when disaster is about to overtake a city or 
a nation, e.g., the earthquake in Delos (6.98). These are often "natural" 


13See Dodds (note 1 above) 62—64 on lines 6-12. 
14See Dodds (note 1 above) xxvii. 
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events, although extraordinary. The sequence in 8.37—38, in which the 
thunderbolts which fell on the Persians were accompanied by “a great 
cry from inside the shrine” was one of the most remarkable for Herod- 
otus; and there are parallels between this and the cry of Dionysus from 
within the palace after the earthquake in Bacchae. These events were 
clearly thaumasta for Herodotus and so probably also for Euripides’ 
audience. There was no clear dividing line between myth and history, 
and the events in Bacchae (as well as the miracles in other tragedies) 
were no less real for Euripides’ audience than were the events re- 
counted by Herodotus for his audience. In other words, for the specta- 
tor the earthquake and the fire were communications from Dionysus, 
acts of god taken from myth and dramatized; but while they were ac- 
cepted by the audience as an essential part of the mythos, they were no 
less thaumasta for that. 

5. The nature of the term “miracle” has long been the concern of 
philosophers, as well as being prominent in popular religious belief. It 
has many different senses, and many different types of miracle can be 
identified in literary and historical narrative. In addition, in assessing 
the nature of any particular narrative of the miraculous, we have to be 
careful not to impose on it the metaphysical presuppositions of our own 
times. Modern scientific knowledge should not blind us to the classical 
Greek concept of miracle, which we should evaluate on its own terms. 

We tend to think of a miracle as a violation of natural law. In early 
Greek thought, however, this distinction was not so clear. In Homer 
physis is the natural order, the overall scheme of things, but it does not 
exclude belief in divine intervention through natural processes, nor in- 
deed belief in its suspension. There is no clear distinction between gods 
and men; the operation of extraordinary forces was taken for granted as 
a part of everyday life, and there is no sense of conflict with nature. This 
unified view of the world is continued in many of the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, where there is still no clear dividing line between "the 
natural" and "the supernatural." But while most of them hold to the 
principle that every physical event has a natural cause, they also allow 
for events which are “contrary to nature" (para physin) in the sense of 
being irregular; and so the notion also exists that some phenomena are 
marvellous or miraculous even if not unintelligible. 

We can now perhaps see the background to the audience's likely 
perception of the palace miracles. This brings us back to question 4: the 
spectator would see them as thaumasta even though they were not con- 
trary to nature. The wonder would lie partly in their being semeia from 
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the god, but even more in the sensational effect which they have on the 
chorus. For a miracle cannot be said to take place without a spectator, 
or spectators, to witness it. In this sense miracles are highly theatrical, 
depending upon eye—witnesses for their validity and increasing in their 
dramatic effect with their telling and re-telling. For the tragic play- 
wright the miracles of myth provided excellent material for his compo- 
sitions. 

6. We can now summarize our main conclusions. The palace mir- 
acles are the kind of sequence which would have been expected by the 
audience at this point in the play’s progression. The audience would 
have recognised such miracles as reality and not as fantasy. At the same 
time the poet has exaggerated traditional elements from both myth and 
ritual in his attempt to create the most vivid presentation of the se- 
quence. The vividness lies entirely in the verbal description, without 
the need of stage effects. 

As already stated, miracles need eye—witnesses. Following our 
conclusions above, it is therefore inconceivable that the chorus are 
themselves stung to madness by the god, or are the victim of mass 
suggestion, and that the palace miracles are therefore an illusion. For 
their effect would then be lost. The terror of the chorus (600—605) and 
the amazement of Pentheus (643—48) are real, an essential part of the 
poet’s dramatization. It also follows from our conclusions that if the 
descriptions of the earthquake’s effect on the palace building (588-92, 
623, 633) are not implicit stage—directions, it does not matter if they are 
not completely precise. In fact the imprecision adds to the general ef- 
fect of fear and confusion. 

The confusion is heightened by the ambiguous identity of the god. 
As March points out,!5 Pentheus does not know that the Stranger is the 
god Dionysus—he thinks he is simply a disruptive foreigner, and we 
should judge his reactions to the miraculous escape accordingly. Once 
again Euripides has used traditional myth material to powerful dramatic 
effect, for Dionysus is essentially a xenos—as Detienne puts it, “a form 
to identify, a face to uncover."!6 The Stranger refers to Bacchus (623) 
and Bromius (629) as though they were three different identities and not 
one; the poet is using this traditional ambiguity in the nature of the god 


‘SJ, R. March, “Euripides’ Bakchai: a reconsideration in the light of vase—paint- 
ings,” BICS 36 (1989) 44. 
16M. Detienne, Dionysos at large (Cambridge, MA 1989) 10. 
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to create dramatic irony—the audience knows the Stranger's identity, 
while Pentheus does not. i 

It follows from this that the palace miracles, while real for the 
audience as dramatic events, are also symbolic in the sense of being 
representations of the god’s nature. Dionysus is the god who liberates 
the instinctive life in man, and his escape from prison symbolises this 
part of his nature. But it is only a symbol in so far as all myth is a 
representation of the nature of divinity; and all tragedy is a representa- 
tion of the ways of gods to men. 

What is most remarkable about Bacchae, then, is the ingenious 
way in which Euripides has used his source material, from both ritual 
and myth, to create a drama that is sensational as well as being intellec- 
tually exciting. 


RAYMOND K. FISHER 
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THEOCRITUS, THE ILIAD, AND THE EAST 


There is scarcely any species of poetry that has allured more readers, or 
excited more writers, than the pastoral. . . . It has been maintained by 
some, who love to talk of what they do not know, that pastoral is the most 
ancient poetry. 

Samuel Johnson, The Rambler 36 (1750) 


What were the origins of bucolic verse? The question is often put 
as if it were a simple one with a simple answer, but the variety of those 
answers shows that the phenomenon is more complex. In its classic 
form it is a comparatively late arrival, the distinctive creation of The- 
ocritus, a literary man who made other literary experiments. Thus he 
versified in hexameters a celebrated scene from Bacchae of Euripides; 
he introduced into a poem clearly modelled on the Homeric Hymns a 
passage in stichomythia, a device specific to Attic drama; he composed 
personal poems in the dialect and metre of archaic Lesbos, three centu- 
ries before his own time.! What materials did he use in creating his most 
successful works? 

The ancient commentators on Theocritus offer a theory in terms 
of cult practice, the worship of Artemis Caryatis or Artemis Phacelitis.? 
Unfortunately the goddess plays no visible part in the bucolic poems 
which we can actually read. Some modern writers have argued for 
other, more plausible theories of ritual origin.? Others have thought 
more in terms of the influence of folk-song.* Recently some scholars 


V Theocritus 16, 22, 28—31 (and possibly more). 

7 Scholia in Theocritum vetera, ed. C. Wendel (Leipzig 1914) 2£., 13ff. 

3R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (Giessen 1893) ch. 4 claimed that the cult 
of Dionysus was an important source; see more recently G. Wojaczek, Daphnis: Unter- 
suchungen zur gr. Bukolik (Meisenheim am Glan 1963) 135; R. Merkelbach, Die Hirten des 
Dionysos (Stuttgart 1988) 37, 143; also R. Y. Hathorn, “The Ritual Origin of Pastoral," 
TAPA 92 (1961) 228-38. 

4E Kermode in English Pastoral Poetry from the Beginnings to Marvell, ed. F. 
Kermode (London 1952), Introduction; R. Merkelbach, “Bovxodvaotal,” Rh.M. 99 
(1956) 97-133, on the “flyting” contests which are evoked in amoebean verse. Greek 
pastoral is *a Doric phenomenon which has close ties with popular song": A. W. Bulloch 
in The Cambridge History of Classical Literature I (Cambridge 1985) 575. The history of 
discussion of bucolic origins is set out by Thomas G. Rosenmeyer, The Green Cabinet 
(California 1969) 31ff. 
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have emphasized resemblances between bucolic verse and patterns of 
song in the ancient Near East.5 The work of W. Burkert, in particular, 
has given a powerful impetus to the idea that early Greek culture and 
literature were extensively influenced from the East.® The idea is also 
gaining acceptance that the Hellenistic period, too, was one in which 
Greek literature was open to Oriental material.” 

The argument of this paper will be that the influence of patterns 
originating in the very ancient Near East was indeed important for the 
creation of the Theocritean bucolic. It will also try to explain how that 
influence was mediated, and to point to an important but neglected 
stage—the Iliad. That was of course not bucolic’s single source: so 
sophisticated a literary phenomenon has more sources than one, and 
commentators are not mistaken who have looked for some of them in 
earlier Greek literary forms. Pastoral elements have been discerned in 
the Odyssey, in archaic lyric, in tragedy and comedy and satyr—play, in 
Plato's Phaedrus, in the poetry of the fourth century, and so on.2 A 


5E Kermode (note 4 above) 19-20; R. Y. Hathorn (note 3 above); I. Trencsényi- 
Waldapfel, “Werden und Wesen der bukolischen Poesie,” Acta Antiqua 14 (1966) 1-31 
connected Daphnis with the Sumerian shepherd-god Dumuzi. P. Walcot, “The Compara- 
tive Study of Ugaritic and Greek Literature, I,” Ugaritische Forschungen I (1969) 118 
compared the insults which the dying Daphnis offers to Aphrodite, Theocr. 1.105ff., with 
the insults offered to Ishtar by Gilgamesh. Charles Segal, “Adonis and Aphrodite,” AC 38 
(1969) = Poetry and Myth in Ancient Pastoral (Princeton 1981) 66-72 compared the 
Adonis ritual. W. Berg, Early Virgil (London 1974) 12ff., and D. M. Halperin, Before 
Pastoral (California 1983) and “The Forebears of Daphnis," TAPA 113 (1983) 183—200 
develop the idea that Daphnis derives from "Dumuzi and his Semitic descendants”; also 
G. Anderson, Ancient Fiction (London 1984) 22, n. 55. 

$See particularly his Structure and History in Greek Mythology (California 1979) 
99ff.; “Oriental Myth and Literature in the Iliad” in The Greek Renaissance of the Eighth 
Century B.C., ed. R. Hagg (Stockholm 1983) 51-56; “Die orientalisierende Epoche in der 
griechischen Religion und Literatur,” SB Heidelberg (1984). Cf. M. L. West, Hesiod: 
Theogony (Oxford 1966) 16-31; and Hesiod: Works and Days (Oxford 1978) 26-30. 

7 A lot of evidence is collected by M. L. West, "Near Eastern Material in Hellenis- 
tic and Roman Literature," HSCP 73 (1969) 113-34. The case of Philo of Byblus, whose 
long despised compilation has turned out to contain genuinely ancient material, is instruc- 
tive. 

8E.g., “The obvious forerunner of bucolic poetry in this sense was the Odyssey,” 
D. M. Halperin, Before Pastoral (note 5 above) 247; "Theocritus' obvious indebtedness 
to archaic lyric poetry,” T. G. Rosenmeyer (note 4 above) 50; "Drama is not the only kind 
of literature from which pastoral may have obtained its first impulses," ib. 37; "Other 
names often mentioned in speculations about the origins of the pastoral are those of 
Sositheus and Hermesianax,” ib. 39. E. L. Bowie, CQ 35 (1985) 67-91 argues for Philetas 
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source not to be neglected is the mime. Wilamowitz produced a para- 
doxical but lapidary definition: “mimes in epic form."? The mime, a 
humble and life-like form, was crossed, in a deliciously unexpected 
union, with the grandest of Greek metres. Aristotle observes that “we 
never produce an hexameter in conversation—or, if we do, we are going 
outside the conversational manner."!? Bucolic, then, was an artificial 
creation, a piquant hybrid, akin to the other witty combinations with 
which Theocritus delighted and amused his cultured reader. To the 
combination of hexameter and mime he gave a distinctive colour by the 
choice, again unexpected, of a stylized Doric dialect. The effect was 
worthy of its sophisticated author, who showed, in another area, a 
rather similar taste for the piquantly incongruous in his liking for the 
theme of the ogre in love: the Cyclops hopelessly enamoured of a pretty 
sea-nymph.!! 

Scholars, as we have seen, have pointed to the Odyssey as an 
important source for bucolic. It will emerge that the Iliad was no less 
important, and that one aspect of the martial epic preserved a link 
between Ptolemaic Alexandria and very ancient religious practices of 
the Near East, not only providing a forerunner to some of the most 
characteristic features of the developed bucolic but also helping to ex- 
plain how the Eastern patterns survived the long centuries which sepa- 
rate Sumer from the Hellenistic world. For it has been an obvious criti- 
cism of theories which derive bucolic from such sources that the gap in 


as the. inventor; that is hard to reconcile with Virgil's emphasis on “Syracusan verse" and 
the fountain Arethusa, clear references to Theocritus as the founder of the form. Cf. also 
the objections of Richard Jenkyns, JRS 79 (1989) 34, n. 33. Probably Wilamowitz was 
nearer the truth when he said that Theocritus' debt to Philetas was less in subject matter 
than in style: Hellenistische Dichtung (Berlin 1924) I, 191. 

9 Hellenistische Dichtung I, 190: "Mimen in epischer Form.” Cf. A. Lesky, History 
of Greek Literature (London 1966) 722 = Geschichte d. gr. Literatur? (1971) 811: “One of 
Theocritus’ literary ancestors was the mime . . . Theocritus dressed it up in the more 
distinguished garb of the hexameter.” For ancient literary theory, bucolic counted as Exoc: 
P. Steinmetz, "Gattungen und Epochen in der griechischen Literatur," Hermes 92 (1964) 
460f. 

10 Ar,, Poetics 1449227 tbápetoa 68 dkyduis xal exBalvovtes tig Mexuxis &o- 
povias. 
1 Theocritus 6 and 11. The amorous Cyclops was not a new theme; it was popu- 
larized by Philoxenus of Cythera in his Cyclops or Galatea, about 400 B.c. (= Poetae 
Melici Graeci, ed. Page, 815—24). Theocritus, however, shows a special affection for it. 
Shakespeare gratified a related taste with The Merry Wives of Windsor by presenting "the 
fat knight in love." 
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time and space is too wide to be bridged. A reviewer of an earlier book 
remarked on “the utter improbability of literary influence” across such 
an abyss, and the author himself felt constrained to take the same 
view.!? That abyss will now be addressed. First, it will be argued that 
the Iliad is an important bridge; then, that in any case the Hellenistic 
period was much more pervasively influenced by Eastern material than 
that sharp dichotomy allows. 

From heroic epic to bucolic pastoral seems a very long journey. 
The ringing plains of windy Troy and the locus amoenus under the trees; 
the manslaying heroes and the innocent flocks and swains: what can be 
more dissimilar. Indeed, the two worlds can be seen as in principle polar 
opposites. The opposition of shepherd and warrior, a stock one in Euro- 
pean literature, is given classic form in the Eclogues of Virgil. The 
irruption of the military into the first Eclogue is disastrous and destruc- 
tive, and in the last the love—sick Gallus cries, “If only I were a herds- 
man and a lover in Arcadia! But no—nunc insanus amor duri me Martis 
in armis | tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostis.”'3 Yet in the 
heroic age there was in one sense no such polar opposition, and we see 
that there was no more regular occasion for war than flocks and herds. 
Nestor tells great tales of battles between Eleans and Pylians over cat- 
tle—rustling, dt BonAaoty Ql. 11.672):!4 “That day I slew Itymoneus 
as he defended his herds": 


6 & àápóvov olov Bóscouv 
EBAnt’ èv medtotow £yfjc brò xeigóc Gxovi- 
x5’ 8 Execev, haol 68 xegívoecav &ypoiðtar. 


12 B, Effe reviewing Halperin, Before Pastoral, in Gnomon 56 (1984) 388. Halperin 
himself asks “How does a study of ancient Near Eastern cults aid in elucidating the First 
Idyll of Theocritus? There is obviously no question of direct literary influence on the 
Greek bucolic poets of Mesopotamian religious texts: the intervals of time separating 
Theocritus from the Sumerian and even from the Akkadian hymnographers are too vast, 
even if the Phoenicians may have served as intermediaries at certain points. . . .” He is 
prepared to assert only that “a recognition of the ‘religious aura’ still clinging to Daphnis 
in (Theocritus) 1, however its presence is accounted for, may help to eliminate certain 
obstacles to the interpretation of his obscure erotic predicament . . .” (pp. 199, 200). 

13 Virgil, Buc. 170ff.; x.35—45. On rustling, war, and song, see J. Duchemin in 
Miscellanea in Memoria di A. Rostagni (Yorino 1963) 311-16; Ruth Finnegan, Oral Litera- 
ture in Africa (London 1970) 208f. 

144R, Cantieni, "Die Nestor-Erzáhlungen" (Diss. Zurich 1942); Norman Austin, 
“The Function of Digressions in the Iliad,” GRBS 7 (1966) 295—312, esp. 302f.; Julia Haig 
Gaisser in HSCP 73 (1969) 4t. 
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Down he fell, and the country people shuddered around, says the trium- 
phant veteran, recalling that glorious day. The Elean champion is slain 
“in the front rank,” like any proper Homeric hero; but the setting is 
transparent, that of a brawl between almost realistic rustics. Nestor 
goes on: “And we took much booty, fifty herds of cattle, as many flocks 
of sheep, as many droves of swine, as many flocks of goats, while as for 
horses we.took a hundred and fifty chestnut mares, many of them with 
foals. We drove them all to Neleus’ city of Pylos that night, and Neleus’ 
heart rejoiced. . . .” That was the hero's reward. Priam, reviling his 
degenerate sons in the bitterness of his heart, calls them carpet knights, 
lounge lizards, liars and dancers, 


&povàv 78’ golpwv èno. Genaxriyees (Il. 24.262) 


The shame lies in the epithet: they are not simply rustlers, but rustlers 
who prey on their own people, not on outsiders, for their lambs and 
kids.!5 

In the Odyssey, too, the disguised Odysseus complains that he has 
been hit by an arrogant suitor for doing no more than beg for suste- 
nance. It is no matter for complaint if a man suffers a blow in the 
ordinary way, the defence of his property, his cattle or his sheep: 


od perv otv Gyo totl petà $oévag otite ti xévOoc, 
énxév’ &vie negl olov uayetóuevoc xveáxeooww 
Baeta, 7] negt Bovoiv À &oyevvric leso (Od. 17.470-72) 


So natural is the connection between rustling and combat that in the 
Iliad Achilles reminds Agamemnon, in Book One, that he personally 
has no quarrel with the Trojans, “for they have never driven away my 
oxen or my horses” (H. 1.154)—clearly Helen is an exceptional casus 
belli. The life of the herdsman, then, was not in principle a life of unbro- 
ken pastoral peace. 

Countless similes throughout the Homeric poems attest to the 
closeness of the farmer's life to the exploits of the hero. Every ag- 
ricultural activity is there—ploughing, reaping, threshing, shelling 
beans, milking cows, making junket—while Odysseus boasts of his 
prowess as a ploughman in terms that would warm the hearts of the 
characters of the Tenth Idyll of Theocritus (Od. 18.360ff.). But we can 


15Cf. J. T. Kakridis in Gymn. 78 (1971) 513. 
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also find a vignette which encapsulates the pastoral opposition of herd- 
ing and war, when on the shield of Achilles warriors lie in ambush for 
the neatherds who drive their cattle and sheep towards them: 


úw 8 úp Exovto vous 
teomdopevot aberyEL, 66Xov 8’ od tL noovónoav (Jl. 18.525—26) 


The herdsmen play their music and have no thought for guile, xoóc vfi 
uovoixf Svtec.'© They are true pastoral types, and Samuel Johnson 
prefixed those two lines to his discussion of pastoral in the 30th Ram- 
bler. 

The range of rural activities mentioned and illustrated in Homer is 
wide, but herdsmen and their animals are much the most frequent in 
appearance. Herdsmen see distant storms approach and drive their 
flock under the shelter of a cave, or watch in peace under a serene and 
starry night sky; they like a clear night but hate a foggy day, which to the 
rustler is better than night. They defend their beasts, or they are incom- 
petent and fail, or they band together to deter a lion, or they wound one 
but still cannot drive him away. A shepherd enjoys a starry night; he 
also delights to see his flock following the bell-wether;!? a shepherd 
listens to the sound of two distant streams colliding in the hills: 


tov 5é te wAóce 6oUxov v obosow ExAve norýv Ul. 4.455) 


These passages show us not only that the job of the herdsman was a 
serious and dangerous one, a job in fact well-worthy of heroes, but also 
that the Iliad is not unfamiliar with the less utilitarian ideas of the shep- 
herd as musical and as capable of aesthetic pleasure. We need go no 
further than the seventh line of Theocritus’ First Idyll to find a bucolic 
singer speaking with affection of the sound of falling water: 


&6iov, à xouv, tò téov péos Ñ 16 xatayès 
vijv' dnd tag névgac xatahelBetar dpddev wg . (1.7-8) 


In the Odyssey we find a scene which very strongly recalls the pastoral. 
Odysseus, in his beggar disguise, is escorted to his own house by Eu- 


16Scholia È T in loc. 
V Hl, 4.279; 8.559, 3.11, 20.164ff., 13.493; cf. 2.480-83 (a bull). 
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maeus. They come to a spring, the source of the townspeople’s water, 
which was built up by Ithacus and Neritus and Polyctor; the well is 
encircled by poplar trees, there is an altar to the nymphs, and the water 
falls from a height:!$ 


xatà ÔÈ wuyodv béev 0600 
tpdbev Èx névonc (Od. 17.209—10) 


There they encounter the wicked goatherd Melanthius driving his 
goats. The falling water (£x métoac . . . ùyóðev) in the First Idyll ech- 
oes the wording of this passage; the detailed topography and the precise 
names of benefactors resemble the Seventh Idyll (1—20), the harvest 
festival of Phrasidamus and Antigenes the sons of Lycopeus, descen- 
dants of an ancestor who created a spring which now is surrounded by 
poplar trees and elms, and the encounter with the goatherd Lycidas. 
The enormous bibliography devoted in the last thirty years to The- 
ocritus 7 might have been slimmer, if scholars had looked more closely 
at this Homeric source, pointed out for Idyll 7 by Ott in 1972, and 
speculated less about such persons as Philetas, whose presence is only 
marginal, and Pan, who is not clearly present at all.!9 

What more remains for the invention of Arcadia? The most ob- 
vious missing ingredient, of course, is love. Shepherds in pastoral have 
little to do, and otium, as Catullus follows Greek precedent in pointing 
out, leads the mind to thoughts of love.?? So the First Idyll deals with the 
enigmatic love of Daphnis, the Third with the passion of an excluded 
country lover, and so on. Do early Greek shepherds, too, have thoughts 
of this kind? Now, of course there are no shepherdesses in Homer: 
there are indeed none in the genuine poems of Theocritus, the first 
appearing in [Theocr.] 27. Doubtless she is a creature more of fantasy 
than of reality. But herdsmen are thought of as young—not only specific 
mythological individuals like Paris and Anchises but also in general. 
Thus it is natural for the poet of the Odyssey, making Athena appear 
disguised as a handsome young man, to say that she was 


18That this is a regular feature is suggested by Hesiod, Theog. 785f., of the Styx. 
19Part of the recent bibliography: T. Choitz and J. Latacz in Würzb. Jahrb. 7 (1981) 
85—95. U. Ott, "Theokrits "Thalysien' und ihre literarischen Vorbilder," Rh.M. 115 (1972) 
143ff.; Pan. E. L. Brown, HSCP 85 (1981) 59-100. 
. "?Catullus 51.13—16, echoing Theophrastus (Egms is xá80g6 syux fic oxoXato?onc), 
ap. Stob. 4.20.66. 
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&vópl Ó£uagc eixvta véo, émifXoroot pov, 
mavandAw, olol te &váxtov maides kaor (Od. 13.222~23) 


*Like a young man, a guardian of the flocks, very tender, such as the 
sons of princes are." The typical attractive young man spent some time 
as a herdsman, and personable young men cannot spend all day out on 
the hills without their thoughts turning to the ladies. In Homeric terms, 
the females they encounter are “nymphs”; Homer does not make clear 
their status, divine or human or intermediate. It is, strikingly, in the 
Iliad that we find such stories. 

The eloquently named hero Boukolion, “Herdsman,” had two 
sons, Aesepus and Pedasus, by a naiad, whom he met as he minded his 
sheep: 


ots note voydn 
vri; “ABagBacén téx’ Gutpov. BovxoAlawi . . . 
xowatvov 8’ én’ eoor iyn pómt xal etv7} (IL 6.21-25) 


Both are slain by Euryalus. Thus, too, Satnius the son of Enops, who is 
slain by Ajax, was born to his father by a lovely nymph, a vníc (naiad), 
as he was minding his herds on the banks of the River Satnioeis: 


"Hvozíónv, Sv Goa vindn téxe vnlg autuwv 
"Hvomt Bovxodéovi nag’ 6x0ac Zatvidevtos (il. 14.445~46) 


That passage makes it clear that another is to be taken in exactly the 
same way. Iphition the son of Otryntes, killed by Achilles, was born of 
a naiad “under snowy Mount Tmolus" (Il. 20.385), another of these 
open-air liaisons, up in the hills by the herds. So too Simoesius' mother 
gave him birth “going down from Mount Ida to the banks of Simoeis, 
following her parents to see the flocks” (4.475). Finally, a more memo- 
rable name: Aeneas, the son of the goddess Aphrodite, who bore him to 
Anchises as he minded his cattle: 


Tj piv oz" “Ayyxlon téxe Bovxodfovtt . Ui. 5.313) 


That Oriental classic on sexual matters, the Kama Sutra, observes with 
inimitable flatness, when discussing the question of appropriate sexual 
partners, that "the men of the cowsheds possess the women of the 
cowsheds, behind the cowsheds.” We can compare Theocritus 4.60—61. 
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These Homeric “nymphs” perhaps represent, at one level, a poetic 
stylization of prosaic realities less extremely remote from that crude 
reality than they seem. The case of Anchises is the most interesting, 
and it is perhaps significant that Aphrodite tells him, at the end of the 
Homeric Hymn which tells of their encounter and the engendering of 
Aeneas, that he is to resist the temptation to boast of having made love 
to the goddess herself: “When people ask you who is the mother of your 
son, reply ‘They say he is the child of one of the flower-faced nymphs 
who live on this wooded mountain’ ”: 


daaly tor vóudng xaduxdmdos Exyovov slvat 
al xó8e varetdovow Seog xataeipévov ŬAN (H. Ven. 284-85) 


That seems to say that anonymous sexual partners were not lacking, 
and such an explanation would cause no great surprise. 

I pick up the theme of pastoral seclusion in the Iliad as the oppo- 
site of war. These idyllic glimpses of love—making in the mountains offer 
the Homeric audience another world, far removed from the unceasing 
round of killing. So too do other moments of bucolic sidelight. The 
Trojan Melanippus “for a time minded the cattle in Percote, far away 
from the fighting; but when the Danaan ships came, he went back to 
Troy"—and was killed there by Patroclus: 


ó & 699a èv elàlroðas Bos 
Bóox èv Negxary, ón(ov axdvoodw tóvtwv: 
attae éxel Aavaðv végc vlov àupiéhooa 
y elc Thov 1140€ Ql. 15.547—-50) 


Two unlucky sons of Priam were suddenly set upon by Achilles as they 
minded the flocks: 


à mov’ 'AxüAeUc 
"Inc èv «vnuotov iðn uóoxovot Atryoun, " 
nowalvovr’ tv 6ogoov AaBov (4l. 11.106—8) 


Aeneas himself was only saved by the speed with which he ran away, 
when Achilles came on him as he kept his cattle on Mount Ida: 


õn ue xal hote Sovel mdByoev 
tE "Iónc, Ste Bovolv &xijiv8ev fjuev£onor di. 20.90—91) 
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Achilles, indeed, reminds Aeneas of this—“Don’t you remember how I 
cut you off from your cattle and chased you at top speed down from 
Mount Ida?”: 


4 od péuvy Ste zéo oe Body äro potvov &óvca 
aea xat 'Ióa(ov dpéwv tayéecou xóósoot 
xXagzaAGuoc; (I1. 20.188—90) 


—a taunt, by the way, quite in the spirit and indeed in the form (if a little 
higher in style) of the insult which Corydon throws at Lacon in the Fifth 
Idyll of Theocritus: 


3] ob uéuvao! bx’ byóv xv xavjAaoa, xal vo otoapüc 
ed motexryxAlCev xal tas Souds elyeo vag; (116-17) 


Aeneas, of course, is fated to survive, as Poseidon with some 
irritation reminds Hera and Athena (Il. 20.302), but the rest of these 
unfortunates, dragged from pastoral happiness into the Trojan mélée, 
are to be killed there. We find a more extended vignette of a similar kind 
in the pathetic episode of the doomed Trojan prince Lycaon. Like the 
Trojan herdsmen, he too was taken by surprise while working. Achilles 
captured him and took him away by force from his father’s orchard, 
setting upon him by night: Lycaon was trimming the young shoots off a 
wild olive to make rails for a chariot: 


Avxdovt, xóv ÔÁ mov’ adtds 
Trye XaBóv èx mateds dAwiis obx &£0€Xovra, 
Evvüxvoc xoopoóv- ó ð’ éguvedv SELL xaxd 
tépve véovc Semnxas, tv’ Gopatos &vevyes elev- 
tH ©’ &g' Gvatotov xaxóv TjkvOe Stoc "AxUJ ec Qt. 21.35—39) 


This innocent figure, wrapped up in his regular rustic occupation and 
suddenly at the mercy of the terrible hero, joins Anchises, and the 
Trojan princes who were minding the sheep, and the herdsmen on the 
Shield, about to be overwhelmed by an ambush which is actually led by 
two gods of war, Ares and Pallas Athena: veozóguevoi overyEL, 6óAov ô’ 
ot ti xgovóncav. And specifically, the happy weaver at work in an 
orchard who is at the mercy of an unexpected opponent recurs, in a 
softened ethos, in Theocritus’ First Idyll. In that poem the goatherd 
gives an elaborate description of a carved wooden bowl. Among the 
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scenes represented on it is that of a young boy, left in charge of the 
grapes in a flourishing vineyard (GAwd). He is oblivious of the two foxes 
who are raiding the vines and also his lunch—ndé&vta dddov tev- 
yo.oa?!—-applying every trick. In the Iliad such a scene must lead to 
death: the herdsmen who attend to their music and not to their work are 
ambushed and slain. All that is needed is to change the consequences of 
the action, and from epic at its highest and most poignant flight we have 
a charming scene of pastoral. 

It is time to turn more specifically to Anchises.?? He was minding 
his cattle and looking like a god, high up on Mount Ida, when Aphrodite 
saw him and fell in love: 


Oc TÓT’ èv àxponóhors 6osgotv nohvriðáxov Ins 
BovxoAésoxev Bots ðéuaç àGavátovaw toxos (H. Ven. 54-55) 


The goddess finds Anchises alone: the other men have moved off, fol- 
lowing the herds, leaving him to stroll about and play his music, 


mwkeit’ EvOa xal EvOa ðiangúorov xbagiCuv (H. Ven. 80) 


That he plays on the heroic lyre, like Achilles, and not on the humbler 
pipes, is presumably a curtsey to his status-as a Homeric hero; but in 
other respects the scene is plausible enough--AÀ young man, making 
music alone on the hillside, suddenly finds a pretty girl, who has 
dropped from the sky into his lap. Who is she? She tells him the tale: a 
Phrygian princess, she was happily dancing with the other local girls of 
good social position: 


zoAÀXal ôè vipdar xol xagOévov &psotBova 
xaí5ousv, dul © Suros ånelortos éoxepávoto (H. Ven. 119-20) 


Suddenly Hermes snatched her away through the air, telling her that she 
was to be the bride of Anchises. The motif of a girl abducted by Hermes 
from the dance is Iliadic (cf. 16.179ff.), but in the epic the god himself 
desired the girl and begat a son on her, while in the hymn he provides a 
mere pretext, an explanation for the sudden appearance of a girl in her 


21! Theocritus 1.50. 
220n his name and possible non—Greek connections see H. Y. Priebasch in Ugari- 
tische Forschungen 12 (1980) 324ff. 
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best clothes out on the mountain side. Hermes is often associated with 
the Nymphs in cult: he leads them in the dance, and he can also lead 
them out of it. 

Now, doubtless there was a certain amount of real sexual activity 
among herdsmen. But there must also have been a lot of erotic fantasy, 
too; and this poem presents, surely, just such a daydream, transfigured 
by Homeric style and dignity into a most pleasing work of literature .74 
How nice it would be if such delightfully accommodating girls did sud- 
denly materialize as one minded one’s herds all alone! Wish—fulfilment 
is a Vital ingredient of pastoral, and here we have a particularly splendid 
example. 

We seem now to have found in Homer, and indeed in the Iliad (for I 
have deliberately made little use of the Odyssey, a poem much more 
obviously interested in bucolic matters) most of the characteristics of 
bucolic verse. The interest in herdsmen and their flocks and herds is 
already there in the Iliad, and, as we have seen, a number of motifs 
needed only a slight twist to turn with ease from epic tragedy to bucolic 
divertissement. The music of herdsmen is not unknown to the Iliad, nor 
their appreciation of nature; and the contrast of their idyllic existence 
with a harsher world recurs again and again. Love, too, is present in the 
lives of these herdsmen. The herdsmen of Theocritus, indeed, like to 
bridge the gap to the highest poetical genres by the appeal to mythical 
precedents for their own amours. Thus the love—sick goatherd of The- 
ocritus 3, a rather absurd figure, singing his pathetic paraclausithyron to 
a nymph who lives in a cave and so presumably cannot lock her door to 
exclude him, tells her of Hippomenes who won at last the love of Ata- 
lanta, and of Alphesiboea, and of Endymion, beloved by the Moon, and 
of Adonis, who was a shepherd and drove Aphrodite mad with love: 
even now that he is dead, she does not put his body from her breast.?5 


2 RE s.v. "Nymphai": XVII.1573.61ff., and especially Od. 14.435. 

24Richard Janko, Homer Hesiod and the Hymns (Cambridge 1982) 151 calls the 
Hymn to Aphrodite "the most admirable of the major Homeric Hymns." There has been 
much controversy over the question whether it celebrates a dynasty in the Troad which 
claimed descent from Anchises; despite the arguments of P. M. Smith, HSCP 85 (1981) 17~ 
58, that seems to me to be likely; cf. F Càssola, Inni Omerici (Florence 1981) 244. 
The "Heiterkeit" and "Humor" of the narrative are emphasized by L. H. Lenz, Der 
Aphrodite-Hymnus und die Aristie des Aineias (Bonn 1975) 40f. 

25 Theocritus 3.40—51. 
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And in the First Idyll Daphnis, dragged down to death’s door by Aphro- 
dite, does not fail to taunt her with her affair with Anchises. Daphnis, 
too, goes on to mention Adonis, still so young and attractive. 

That combination, Adonis and Anchises, makes us think a little. 
We have spoken as if the coming of Aphrodite to Anchises were no 
more than a masculine wish—fulfilment. In reality the matter is not so 
simple. The Iliad gives quite a number of noble Trojans an extraction 
which goes back to an amour “by the flocks”; that seems not to happen 
in the case of Achaeans. The Greek girl whom Hermes abducted in the 
middle of her dancing was possessed by the god, according to the Iliad, 
“in an upstairs room”: 


attixa 8’ els imeem’ &vofàg nagedtEato Aá80m 
Equelys axdxnta (Il. 16.184—85) 


But she was Greek, and her descendant is not a doomed Trojan prince 
but a sturdy leader of the Myrmidons. The specifically pastoral note is 
avoided. The point may seem trivial, but it is striking that in the Hesi- 
odic Catalogue of Women, too, the heroines are regularly said to give 
birth évi ueyágoiw26—the outdoor emphasis is not simply a regular part 
of all these tales. A second point: in Homer such amours cluster round 
the hills of Asia Minor, especially Mount Ida.’ It is there that Anchises 
met the goddess. Aesepus and Pedasus, sons of Boucolion by a nymph 
Abarbareé (whatever that word means) are the eponyms of two places 
in the Troad, the River Aesepus and the town Pedasus. Achilles took 
the city of Pedasus at the same time as he captured the cattle of Ae- 
neas.?$ Enopides is born to his father as he minds his herds on the banks 
of the River Satnius, a local stream behind Assos. Bacchylides carries 
the motif over to the other Mount Ida, on Crete, when he tells of the 
birth of Minos: ci xal oe xeÓvà / téxev Eyer Atos bd xoótapov 
“Idac / pryeica Polvinoc . . . «690.7? The name of Ida helped to make 
this seem natural. Iphition the son of Otryntes, who hails from Mount 


26Hesiod, Catalogue frags. 5; 17a.14; 26.28; etc. Also Asius, frag. 2 Davies, on 
Boeotus the son of Zeus, whom Alov évi ueyáoorc téxev everdic MeXavizum. 

27 Contra, Y. C. W. Stinton, Euripides and the Judgment of Paris (London 1958) 59: 
“For the saga it is mere accident that these princes tend cattle on Ida.” 

28 Iliad 20.91£., Proclus, Cypria frag. 18 Allen = 21 Davies. 

?9 Bacchyl. 17.30. 
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Tmolus and the Gygaean Lake in distant Lydia, stands out a little by his 
remoteness, but he too comes from a mountain.?? 

The best known of these stories is that of Anchises with the god- 
dess. That story, although narrated in the Homeric Hymn with great 
gusto and sense of delight, had a grimmer end—Anchises’ first thought, 
when he discovers Aphrodite's true identity, is that she will in some way 
maim him and leave him àsevnvóc—for a man who beds with immortal 
goddesses has little chance of life: 


£xel ob Bio0GA quoc dvi 
ylyveton, óc te Beats eivátGeva, Gbavatyjor (H. Ven. 189-90)3! 


Aphrodite speaks comforting words, but she concludes with a warning: 
he must not talk of their union, or Zeus in anger will blast him with a 
thunderbolt (H. Ven. 286—88). The audience all knew, of course, that 
Anchises could not resist the boast, and that he was indeed crippled for 
it. There would be very little point in giving such prominence to the 
motif of the warning, if it was not to be disregarded. The poet of the 
Iliad derives these figures from an Asiatic story: the loves and deeds of 
the great goddess of the mountains. 

The motif recurs with different names and, to some extent, differ- 
ent details. Sometimes it is for infidelity that the lover of a goddess is 
maimed or killed: thus Rhoecus was stung to death by bees, and Daph- 
nis turned to stone, and Anchises crippled by a thunderbolt—or per- 
haps all three were blinded.?? Paris was another such glamorous Asiatic 
prince, whose story has strong pastoral coloring, and which by way of 
the lyric passages which Euripides devoted to it, and the full-scale 
treatment in that poet's Alexandros, became important for the pastoral 
tradition. Paris, too, was loved by a nymph, betrayed her for Helen, and 
in the end died for lack of the help which the resentful nymph refused to 
give him. We cannot tell how early was this story of Oenone, for which 


995v vóudr téxe vls "Oxguvrfi x0Xux6909 / TudX tro vupórvu, "Yong Ev ni- 
ove Spm, 71. 20.384f. . 

31Cf. Od. 5.M9ff. 

3? References in T. C. W. Stinton, Euripides and the Judgement of Paris (London 
1965) 45, n. 14 = Collected Papers on Greek Tragedy (Oxford 1990) 51, n. 14. As he says, 
the stories of Orion and Actaeon may originally have had this form. 
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the earliest quoted source is Hellanicus, but it is likely enough that it 
was older than the fifth century?? 

Anchises, like Adonis, lived to pay for his liaison with the god- 
dess. Adonis, too, was a herdsman, and his name occurs frequently in 
the Idylls of Theocritus. We find him in 1 and 3, and a full-scale lament is 
sung over him in 15, expressing the grief of Aphrodite at his death: the 
handsome young male consort who loves and dies is lamented. In the 
last twenty years several scholars, notably Berg, Halperin, and Segal, 
have seen a connection between the Daphnis of the First Idyll and the 
ancient East and the figure of the paredros, the male companion of a 
great goddess. We can trace that mythical pattern back to Sumer and 
the shepherd Dumuzi, beloved of the goddess Inanna, who comes in so 
many poems and was lamented through the centuries. In recent years 
the work of Walter Burkert has made these stories familiar.?^ In some 
versions of the story Dumuzi seems to have been doomed for being her 
lover, while in others Inanna herself caused his death and subsequently 
regretted it. Lamentation formed a great part of Sumerian literature and 
was important in ritual; from 2000 B.c. to the beginning of the Christian 
era, in Sumerian first and then in other languages, those laments never 
ceased to sound. It is tempting to see in them an aspect of the "Oriental | 
dirges" which resound so often in Attic tragedy, from Persae to Troades 
and beyond, as they can be heard also in the Old Testament, in the 
lamentations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. In a Sumerian lament we hear 
the goddess Inanna say to her lover, the shepherd Dumuzi:?5 


Your right hand you have placed on my vulva, 
Your left hand stroked my bead; 

You have placed your lips to mine, 

You have pressed my lips to your head; 

That is why you are ill-fated. 


Beyond the Theocritean passages on the death and bewailing of Adonis 
we have the full-scale treatment of the theme in Lament for Adonis by 


3T. C. W. Stinton (note 32 above) 47ff., who thinks Euripides knew but ignored the 
story of Oenone. Paris is a popular figure with pastoral painters like Claude Lorrain. 

**Structure and History in Greek Mythology (California 1979) 99ff. 

35S. N. Kramer, From the Poetry of Sumer (Berkeley 1979) 80; id., The Sacred 
Marriage Rite (Bloomington 1969) 82—83. 
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the bucolic poet Bion, and the death and bewailing of Daphnis, in The- 
ocritus’ programmatic First Idyll, although we are not permitted to see 
exactly what happens, is a variation on the same theme: the doomed life 
and plangent mourning for the herdsman lover of the goddess or 
nymph. 

Such stories did not suit the more fully human ethos of the Iliad, 
and they could not appear in it without undergoing a change of style. So 
the great goddess is replaced by a “nymph,” a comparatively colourless 
figure, ambiguous between the goddess and the ordinary human fe- 
males who might in reality be available to the herdsman. Death falls not 
on the fathers but on their sons: a death in battle, suitable to a heroic 
epic, but still coloured with helplessness and passivity. Grief at the 
death is projected on to the fathers, in accordance with one of the most 
pervasive of Iliadic themes: the father bereaved. Love on the hillside 
retained a nuance of tragedy, and it was felt appropriate to concentrate 
it on the area round Mount Ida, an exotic place haunted by associations 
with the Great Goddess. No such story, for instance, is told by Homer 
of the union of the Achaean hero Peleus with the goddess Thetis, de- 
spite the existence of a myth which told that he first subdued and pos- 
sessed her in the open air. Such scenes were appropriate to Asia, and 
the fact that the Iliad is set in Asia has consequences of high importance 
for Greek literature: this literary vehicle was important in keeping alive 
material of great antiquity, and in handing on to later poets both subject 
matter and also elements of style. I think here chiefly of the pathetic 
fallacy. 

Indeed, that mythical pattern of death and divine mourning was 
accompanied by a stylistic feature rare in ancient literature, which be- 
came uniquely characteristic of pastoral verse: 


But O the heavy change now thou art gon, 

Now thou art gon, and never must return! 

Thee Shepherd, thee the Woods, and desert Caves, 
With wilde thyme and the gadding Vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn... 


So Milton's Lycidas, describing the effect on nature of the shepherd's 
death. Pope extends the motif: not only the death of the shepherd but 
also that of the beloved can cause all nature to sympathize. At the death 
of Daphne, 
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For her the flocks refuse their verdant food, 
The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood . . . (Pastorals 4) 


Even the temporary absence of the loved girl can have the same effect: 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 

For her, the feather’d quires neglect their song; 

For her, the limes their pleasing shades deny; 

For her, the lilies hang their heads and die (Pastorals 3.23~26) 


The most lavish use in Greek poetry of this device is to be found in the 
pastoral Lament for Adonis ascribed to Bion. All the mountains cry 
“Aiai” for the death of Adonis, and the oak trees say “Ai for Adonis,” 
and the rivers weep for the grief of Aphrodite, and the springs shed 
tears for him, and the flowers are reddened with his blood; Adonis is ` 
dead, and all the flowers have withered.37 In the genuine poems of 
Theocritus, two occurrences of the pathetic fallacy are to be found: in 
the song on the death of Daphnis in the First Idyll, and in the reported 
song of Tityrus in the Seventh Idyll about Daphnis's unhappy love. 
When Daphnis was in love, the mountain suffered with him and the oak 
trees mourned for him as he pined away. As he perished, in the First 
Idyll, in the course of an obliquely told story involving love, a girl, and 
the cruel goddess Aphrodite, the hyenas and the wolves howled for 
him, all his cows and bulls and calves moaned lugubriously about him; 
at his death violets should grow on the brambles and thorn-bushes, and 
all nature be reversed.?8 The post-Theocritean Eighth Idyll extends the 
range of this figure; Virgil, that most perceptive of all readers among 
poets, uses the motif to memorable effect, again in describing the effect 
on a sympathetic natural world of the death of his Daphnis.?? We are not 


36Compare, among the pastoral poems of the Italian humanists, Sannazaro, 
Ecloga | init.; Pontanus, Ecloga 2.36ff. And so on, to the plangent Thyrsis in which 
Matthew Arnold mourned for Arthur Hugh Clough. 

*7 [Bion], Epitaph. Adon. 31-35, 76. 

38 Theocritus 774—75; 170—75, 132-34. Late sources assert that Stesichorus first 
sang of Daphnis (Parthenius 29, Aelian VH 10.18). Like D. L. Page, Poetae Melici Graeci 
279, I find this hard to believe; it is not even clear that Aelian asserts it. Perhaps Daphnis 
did occur in Stesichorus, but only as a passing allusion (so Welcker and others). 

?9? [Theocritus] 8.33—48; cf. E. A. Schmidt, Bukolische Leidenschaft (= Studien 
zur klassischen Philologie 22, Frankfurt-am—Main 1987) 112ff. Virgil, Buc. 5.36—39, 82—84. 
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really in the presence of a full-blown aesthetic of the sympathy of 
nature with all our moods. What we find is, in Theocritus, the develop- 
ment of an originally supernatural idea: the partner of the goddess suf- 
fers and dies, and nature shares in his suffering.*° 

Now, Daphnis too was a herdsman, beloved of a goddess and also 
punished and maimed or killed by her. In the song of Thyrsis about his 
death, recorded by Theocritus in the First Idyll, the word "mountain" 
recurs four times, along with the names of Mounts Pindus, Aetna, Mae- 
nalus, Helice, and Ida herself. Theocritus does not choose to let us see 
exactly what story he is following about Daphnis, but all the elements 
are there: the glamorous herdsman, the mountains, the divine lover, the 
sufferings, the sympathy of animate and inanimate nature. From Asia 
Minor by way of the Iliad and the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, the 
pattern has come down to the Hellenistic literary man who created 
pastoral as a definite genre. It can hardly be doubted that there were 
other channels, too. In the Hellenistic world every form of contact 
between Greece and the East was widespread, and some very ancient 
survivals are undeniable. 

We do not know by what route the name of Gilgamesh reached 
Aelian, writing about A.D. 200, or how the name of Ereshkigala, Su- 
merian goddess of the dead, came down to the writer of a magical 
papyrus of the fourth century A.D.*! The story of Ahiqar was originally 
Assyrian; it was known in Upper Egypt in Aramaic by the fifth century 
B.C.; material from it entered the Aesopic tradition of fables and the 
biography of Aesop. Callimachus in his fourth iambic poem used a 


«On the pathetic fallacy, cf. E D. Copley, "The Pathetic Fallacy in Early Greek 
Poetry,” AJP 58 (1937) 194—209; he concludes (202) that “On the whole it may be said that 
the earliest period of Greek poetry manifests in a somewhat limited field the essential 
forms of the pathetic fallacy.” It is, however, generally kept in an incidental position. B. E 
Dick, "Ancient Pastoral and the Pathetic Fallacy,” Comparative Literature 20 (1968) 27— 
44 cites the lament for Enkidu but regards it as "essentially a primitive invocation to 
nature to revive the dead” (28); that seems to me dubious, as does his claim that “the 
origins of the pathetic fallacy probably lie in a primitive homoepathy or what Lévy-Bruhl 
called la loi de participation, wherein man regarded himself as part of his natural sur- 
roundings" (27). Cf. also J. L. Buller, "The Pathetic Fallacy in Hellenistic Pastoral," 
Ramus 10 (1981) 35—52; and also J. Van Sickle, "Theocritus and the Development of the 
Conception of Bucolic Genre," Ramus 5 (1976) 18-44, esp. 22-24. 

“1TQyapos, king of Babylon: Aelian, HA 12.21. 'EoeoxtyóAx, Papyri Magicae 
Graecae?, ed. K. Preisendanz (Stuttgart 1973) v. 340, in the context of spells laid on a 
vexvoboaíquov. Such papyri are regularly full of Hebrew divine names. 
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parable of a competition between two trees which can be traced back 
more than a thousand years to Babylon. Those last two examples are 
quoted in M. L. West's article on "Near Eastern Material in Hellenistic 
and Roman Literature.’4? In that paper he says of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod: 


This was a time when Greece and the Orient physically overlapped; when 
what we call Greek literature was often produced by men of non—Greek 

- origin on non-Greek soil, in cities where Greeks and barbarians jostled 
together in the streets; when Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians could write 
the histories of their own countries in Greek, and find interested readers; 
when foreign literature was being translated into Greek, from the sacred 
books of the Hebrews to Egyptian historical romance. 


And again: 


One cannot always say by what means a non—Greek motif found its way 
into the Greek world; there were far too many avenues open. 


The gap between Sumer and Theocritus has been thought too wide: 
these suggestions may help to bridge that gap more convincingly. What 
had been a cultic pattern survived, in part at least, as a literary one. 

Again, we find in the Iliad a set of passages which bring into 
harmony with the style of the poem a reminiscence of very ancient 
poetry directly connected with the cult of the Goddess and her mortal 
lover. In the Sumerian lament to which M. E. Cohen, in his great collec- 
tion The Canonical Lamentations of Ancient Mesopotamia, gives the 
title "In the Steppe of the Early Grass," we find Dumuzi lamented in 
these terms: 


My tamarisk which will never drink water in its garden bed, 
Whose crown formed no foliage in the steppe! 

My poplar which will never drink its channel of water dry, 
My poplar torn out by the roots! 

My vine which will never drink water in its garden bed, 

My vine which is uprooted! 


42 HSCP 73 (1969) 112-34; the passages quoted are from pp. 114 and 134. 
*3 Cohen (Potomac 1988) II, p. 691. Cf. T. Jacobsen, The Harps that Once (Yale 
1987) 61. 
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That style, with its exuberant repetitions, did not fit with the more 
restrained Homeric manner, which typically represents the lamenta- 
tions of the Trojans not in their Asiatic fullness but with the formulaic 
verse, objective yet moving: 


&> Epato xXaíovo', &ni 6& otevayovto yuvaixec. 


In the Iliad young men are compared to cherished plants which 
perish. Thetis says of her doomed son Achilles that he “shot up like a 
young sapling. I tended him like a plant in a corner of an orchard,” 
$Qvtóv ðc youv@ wrs. Euphorbus the handsome Trojan falls at the 
hands of Menelaus “like an olive tree which a man has tended in a 
lonely spot; suddenly a storm uproots it and lays it on the ground”: 


olov 6% teéden kovos &vio &gu8nA2c thaing 
xdow èy olondAp... 


Euripides puts a similar comparison in the mouth of a dead Trojan 
prince, Polydorus, in Hecuba: “among the Thracians for a while I flour- 
ished like a well-nourished sapling—but then I was murdered.”44 And 
in the fourth book of the Iliad the young Trojan Simoesius, whose 
mother gave him birth “on the bank of the River Simoeis, coming down 
from Mount Ida, where she had gone with her parents to visit the 
flocks”: 


AlGcov GaXegóv Xwios(atov, Sv rote pine 
"Ión8ev xatiotvoa mag’ 6x8now Ziuóevtog 
yelvat’, &xe( ĝa xoxebow Gy’ Éoxevo pia ldéo8ar ul. 4.474—76) 


fell like a tall poplar, growing in the marshland, cut down by a forester. 
As the tree is left to dry, so his body lay where it fell.45 Those touching 
passages, closely assimilating man and plant, echo the ancient motif of 
Asiatic lament, and go as far as Homer will venture in the approach to 
that farther step of assimilation, also ancient in the East: the full-blown 
pathetic fallacy. ` l 


** Achilles, 7l. 18.57; Euphorbus, Hl. 17.53f.; Polydorus, Eur., Hecuba 20. Related 
motifs in the Old Testament: Ezekiel 19.10ff.; ib. 31.3ff.; Jeremiah 11.16. 
45 I], 4.482—88, cf. Od. 14.175. 
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We find it, for instance, in the lament of Gilgamesh over Enkidu in 
the eighth tablet of the Gilgamesh Epic: 


May the country-side weep for thee as though it were thy mother... 
May the bear, hyena, and panther weep for thee; 
May the tiger and the hart, the leopard and the lion, the ox, the deer, 
. the ibex, 
And all the wild creatures of the steppe... 


In a Lament for Dumuzi we hear the voice of the dead man reply to his 
mother's ceaseless cries—an answer heard by us but inaudible to her— 
in a figure of speech related though not identical: 


For my mother who calls me in the steppe 

I do not answer, I can never answer. 

I am not grass; I shall never sprout for her; 

I am not water; I shall never spring for her. 

I am not grass, sprouting in the steppe; 

I am not new grass, springing up in the steppe.45 


It was surely from such Eastern sources that the Greek pastoral drew 
its partiality for the pathetic fallacy. In Lament for Bion the singer be- 
wails the fact that while the mallows, when they die in the garden, and 
the green parsley, and the dill, live again and bloom another year, we 
men, for all our grand airs, when once we die, lie in the earth unheeding 
and asleep for ever.^' The resemblance is a close one. 

The innovation of Bucolic poetry was, in some important ways, a 


46Canonical Lamentations 681. The Ugaritic tale of Aqhat shows the goddess 
Anath lamenting over Aqhat, when she has caused his death: 


“I smote him but for his bow. 

I smote him for his darts. 

So his bow has been given to me. 
But through his death...... . 

I The [fr]uits of summer are withered, 
The ear in its husk". 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton 
1969) 147. Again the "pathetic fallacy" comes in the context of a similar mythical pattern. 

5'[Moschus], Lament for Bion 99ff. This poem takes over and exaggerates motifs 
from Theocritus i and Bion's Lament for Adonis; cf. W. Arland, "Nachtheokritische 
Bukolik" (Diss. Leipzig 1937) 44f. By that date such a style and content were evidently 
typical for bucolic. 
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return to the archaic, to poetic motifs already considered and toned 
down by the Homeric poets. We are closer to the very ancient pattern in 
Theocritus’ First Idyll than to Homer, and with Bion’s Lament for 
Adonis we return to it fully, with the goddess lamenting the death of her 
consort. Something similar can be seen in the motif of the insulting of 
the goddess. In Iliad 5 Aphrodite enters into the battle to save her son 
Aeneas; she is wounded by Diomedes, who tells her “Leave the battle— 
field, daughter of Zeus! Is it not enough that you mislead weak women? 
If you do enter the fighting, I fancy you will shudder at the name of war 
even when you hear another speak it.”48 The goddess flies off to Olym- 
pus and is teased by Athena and consoled by her father Zeus. In Epic of 
Gilgamesh the goddess Ishtar offers her love to the hero, who rebuffs 
her with contumely: 


Thou art a brazier which goes out in the wind, 

A door which does not keep out the draught. . . 

A shoe which pinches the foot of the wearer! 

Which lover didst thou love for ever? 

Which of thy shepherds pleased thee for all time? 

Come, and I will name for thee thy lovers . . . (Tablet vi) 


and he goes on to list Ishtar's mortal paramours and their grisly fates. 
Greatly enraged, the goddess goes to her father for vengeance on this 
insulting mortal. Closer to this passage in spirit is the insulting speech 
which the dying Daphnis addresses to Cypris in the First Idyll of The- 
ocritus:49 


Hateful Cypris, Cypris baleful to mortals... 
Do we not hear what the oxherd did to Cypris? Off with you to Ida, 
Off with you to Anchises. (1.100—102) 


The suffering lover of a goddess, appearing in Theocritean bucolic as 
Daphnis—and also in the form of allusions and references to Anchi- 
ses—can perhaps be pursued one further step in Theocritus’ poems, 
where the Odyssey offered the poet a deliciously incongruous lover in 
the person of the Cyclops Polyphemus, enamoured of a sea-nymph. 
Love, music, even aesthetic sensitivity: this new model Cyclops has 


4871, 5.348—51. 
49P Walcot made this comparison: cf. note 5 above. 
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them all. But in the background, not allowed by Theocritus to drop out 
of sight, is another motif which reminds us of the stories of Anchises 
and Daphnis: Polyphemus is to be blinded, a punishment which is in- 
deed that which befell Daphnis according to Parthenius and others,°° 
and Anchises (we are told) according to Theocritus.^! 

It is not indeed the beloved goddess herself who inflicts the 
wound, but the elements are all present: only the rearrangement is 
slightly shuffled —herdsman, music, divine partner, incurable infliction. 
The old Asiatic pattern turns out to be surprisingly pervasive in The- 
ocritus, with the repeated allusions to Daphnis, Adonis, the Cyclops. It 
also lies at the back of a feature which came to be especially charac- 
teristic of bucolic verse: the pathetic fallacy. 

We have not isolated, with this strain of the tradition, the complete 
source of all Theocritean bucolic; but we have an important, a ne- 
glected, and above all a characteristic line of influence. As so often in 
Greek literature, the Eastern and the Greek traditions are inextricably 
entwined, and the /liad, and Theocritus, are not to be too sharply sepa- 
rated from the Levant.*? 


JASPER GRIFFIN 
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Parthenius 29; Diod. Sic. 4.84; Aelian, VH 10.8; etc. 

51 Serv. in Aen. 2.35; cf. R. G. A. Buxton in JHS 100 (1980) 31, n. 47. . 

52 Versions of this paper were read at a seminar in King's College, London; at 
Princeton University; and at the Ninth EI.E.C. Conference in Pisa. I am grateful to those 
who made helpful comments on those occasions, and also to Professor Alan Sommer- 
stein. 
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VIRGIL S CAMILLA AND THE TRADITIONS OF CATALOGUE 
AND ECPHRASIS (AENEID 7.803—17) 


Hos super advenit Volsca de gente Camilla 
agmen agens equitum et florentis aere catervas, 
bellatrix, non illa colo calathisve Minervae 
femineas adsueta manus, sed proelia virgo 

dura pati cursuque pedum praevertere ventos. 
illa vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
gramina nec teneras cursu laesisset aristas, 

vel mare per medium fluctu suspensa tumenti 
ferret iter celeris nec tingeret aequore plantas. 
illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa iuventus 
turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem, 
attonitis inhians animis ut regius ostro 

velet honos levis umeros, ut fibula crinem 

auro internectat, Lyciam ut gerat ipsa pharetram 
et pastoralem praefixa cuspide myrtum. : (Aeneid 7.803-17) 


1. ETHNOGRAPHY, CATALOGUE, AND PATTERNS 
OF HISTORICAL NARRATIVE 


The placement of Camilla’s portrait at the close of the catalogue of 
Italian forces in Aeneid 7 has provoked more than its share of puzzle- 
ment. Many commentators have wondered at Virgil’s intention in giving 
the “place of honor” (Ehrenplatz) to a woman, especially since she is 
unheard of elsewhere in the tradition surrounding the Trojan invasion of 
Italy.! Williams offers a solution to the puzzle by effectively excluding 
her from the catalogue, seeing in the list a symmetrical design framed 
by the two most mighty warriors, Mezentius and Turnus; Camilla is 
“a sort of pendant, bringing the book to a close on a note of strange 


1See, e.g., A. Lesky: "Warum hat Vergil gerade Camilla an das Ende des . . . Ka- 
taloges gestellt?," in "Zu den Katalogen der Aeneis," Forschungen zur rómischen Litera- 
tur ( Festschrift Büchner), ed. W. Wimmel (Wiesbaden 1970) 191; E. Klingner: "Warum 
nicht Turnus . . . sondern Camilla den Ehrenplatz des Finales erhalten hat, kann man 
nicht sicher sagen," Virgil (Zürich 1967) 518. Both are quoted by E. Courtney, "Vergil's 
Military Catalogues and Their Antecedents," Vergilius 34 (1988) 3. See also the relevant 
discussions cited below. 

American Journal of Philology 113 (1992) 213-234 © 1992 by The Johns Hopkins University Presa | -- 77, -— 
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beauty"? Recently, Courtney has suggested that the solution lies not in 
attempting to exclude Camilla from the list proper,? but in observing the 
parallel between her placement and that of Artemisia in Herodotus’ 
catalogue of Persian and allied forces before Salamis (7.61—99). Court- 
ney suggests that a now lost epic catalogue of the army of Xerxes in the 
Persica of Choerilus of Samos also ended with Artemisia, and so served 
as intermediary between Herodotus and Virgil.* 

The question of catalogue structure is a good one, for it is reason- 
able to suppose that, as so often in the Aeneid, here too Virgilian design 
is meaningful. The solutions offered by scholars from Williams to 
Courtney, however, tend to consider form as something distinct from 
function, and generally ignore the role of the catalogue as a whole in the 
larger narrative. The question remains, therefore: Why a woman at the 
end of Virgil's catalogue? 

Perspective provides an important clue. From the standpoint of 
Virgil's audience, the leaders and troops surveyed in the catalogue are, 
however sympathetic, the enemy: enemies of Aeneas and the Trojan 
cause, enemies of the "progress," however ironically sensed, of Roman 
civilization.’ Virgil's review of Italian forces plays upon the national 
sympathies of his readers: the old place-names and stories evoke the 
prehistory of Rome, without themselves being Roman in any historical 
sense; itis rather only through defeat of these forces that a new national 
identity will be forged. In this context, the naming of a female as last 


2R. D. Williams, “The Function and Structure of Virgil's Catalogue in Aeneid 7,” 
CQ 11 (1961) 149. 

3As attempted by Williams (note 2 above): "From now on I shall speak of the 
twelve groups (Mezentius to Turnus), leaving aside the attached episode about Camilla" 
(150, n. 2; italics mine). It should be observed that Williams' proposed "structure" is 
problematic from the outset, since he also ignores Virgil's description of Lausus (A. 
7.649 —54). Cf. E. Fraenkel, “Vergil und die Aethiopis," Philologus 87 [n. f. 41] 1932) 242— 
43 and "Some Aspects of the Structure of Aeneid VII," JRS 35 (1945) 11. Fora recent look 
at Virgil's structured attentiveness elsewhere in the catalogue, see J. O'Hara, "Messapus, 
Cycnus, and the Alphabetical Order of Vergil's Catalogue of Italian Heroes," Phoenix 43 
(1989) 3538. 

4Courtney (note 1 above) 5-8. 

5Cf. W. W. Fowler, Virgil’s "Gathering of the Clans"? (Oxford 1918) 27-29; A. 
Parry, "The Two Voices of Virgil's Aeneid," Arion 2 (1963) esp. 66—69; C. E. Saylor, "The 
Magnificent Fifteen: Vergil's Catalogues of the Latin and Etruscan Forces," CP 69 (1974) 
esp. 253—55; F Cairns, Virgil's Augustan Epic (Cambridge 1989) 125; R. E. Moorton, “The 
Innocence of Italy in Virgil's Aeneid," AJP 110 (1989) 105—30. 
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among the leaders is ominous, with its overtones of abnormality and 
weakness: a woman’s leadership has already once in the Aeneid been 
proven problematic.® 

On this point the analogy provided by Herodotus proves instruc- 
tive, for Artemisia too is listed last among enemy forces. She is also of 
interest to Herodotus for nationalistic reasons: like him, Artemisia is 
from Halicarnassus. Nonetheless, she and he are at opposite poles in 
respect to the European Greeks, for she is allied with Xerxes. Herod- . 
otus admires her; at the same time, he notes that even Xerxes himself 
saw her relative audacity as ominous, and as an indictment of his men: 
ol u£v &vÓosc yeyóvaot uot yuvaines, al 6E yuvaines &vOpsc (8.88.3).7 

The link between Herodotus and Virgil, at least the most impor- 
tant one, is to be found in the ethnographical tradition. Pembroke, 
Hartog, and others have shown that, in exploring the customs of non- 
Greek peoples, Herodotus draws upon the Greek ethnographical con- 
vention of inversion, which finds evidence in other cultures for behav- 
iors that are “unnatural” among the Greeks.? Again and again, the 
implication of inversion is that, among the Greeks, it is unnatural, oo 
xatà vóuov, for women to have any sort of dominant role or to be 
particularly visible in the company of men. In accordance with this 
pattern, we find that almost none of the women who play an active role 
in Herodotus' history are themselves European or ethnic Greek in ori- 
gin or are Greek allies; conversely, European or ethnic Greek women, 


é Among the numerous parallels Virgil draws between Dido and Camilla, see his 
description of Dido ready for the hunt at A. 4.133—39 (quoted and discussed below). For 
the development of similarities between the two, see, ¢.g., K. W. Gransden, Virgil's Iliad 
(Cambridge 1984) 188; R. O. A. M. Lyne, Further Voices in Vergil's Aeneid (Oxford 1987) 
136--37; M. Wilhelm, "Venus, Diana, Dido and Camilla in the Aeneid," Vergilius 33 (1987) 
43-48. 

7See F Jacoby, "Herodotus," RE Suppl. 2 (Stuttgart 1913) 210—11, 216. On the 
possibility that Virgil knows and is following Herodotus' seventh book here, see N. 
Horsfali, “Camilla, o i limiti dell'invenzione," Athenaeum 66 (1988) 31 and n. 6. 

*'The fundamental study of the subject is K. Trüdinger, Studien zur Geschichte der 
griechisch-rómischen Ethnographie (Basel 1918). See also A. Schroeder, "De ethnogra- 
phiae antiquae locis quibusdam communibus observationes" (Diss. Halle 1921) esp. 15- 
25; S. Pembroke, “Women in Charge: The Function of Alternatives in Early Greek Tradi- 
tion and the Ancient Idea of Matriarchy,” JWCI 30 (1967) 1-35; E. Hartog, Le miroir 
d’ Hérodote (Paris 1980) esp. 225—69 [ = The Mirror of Herodotus, trans. J. Lloyd (Berke- 
ley 1988) 212—59]; and M. Rossellini and S. Said, “Usages de femmes et autres nomoi chez 

les ‘sauvages’ d'Hérodote: essai de lecture structurale,” ASNP 8 (1978) 949—1005. 
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or women of peoples allied to the Greek cause, are generally passive, 
and frequently victims of rape.? 

Similarly, Camilla's behavior marks her as unnatural and un-Ro- 
man: "bellatrix, non illa colo calathisve Minervae / femineas adsueta 
manus, sed proelia virgo / dura pati" (7.805—7). Her lack of interest or 
skill in spinning and weaving precludes her from any association with 
the faithful passivity so valued by Roman men in their women,!? the 
image of whom Virgil will soon revive in a homely simile comparing the 
vigilance of Vulcan in his work on Aeneas' new armor to that of a 
woman rising early to spin (8.407—14): 


inde ubi prima quies medio iam noctis abactae 
curriculo expulerat somnum, cum femina primum, 
cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
impositum, cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignis 
noctem addens operi, famulasque ad lumina longo 


?S. Flory, The Archaic Smile of Herodotus (Detroit 1987) 41-46 discusses the 
prominence of the "vengeful queen" motif in the Histories. Of those he discusses— 
Candaules’ wife, Tomyris, Nitocris the Egyptian, Nitocris the Babylonian, Pheretima, 
Amestris—none is allied with the European cause (a point not observed by Flory). Phe- 
retima is of course ethnically Greek, and so it is appropriate that, when she first requests 
from Euelthon of Cyprus an army to help her return to power in Cyrene, he refuses, and 
sends her instead a spindle, distaff, and wool as befitting her womanly nature (4.162.3—4); 
the horrible death she eventually suffers (4.205) seems intended to indict a woman who, 
although Greek, had behaved like an Asiatic queen. The most effective, if not personally 
powerful, Greek woman in the Histories is the wife of Pisistratus and daughter of Mega- 
cles (1.61.1—2): because Pisistratus refused to have regular (ob xarà vóuov) intercourse 
with her, and so prevented her from becoming pregnant, she complained to her mother; 
Megacles was then able to use political muscle to drive Pisistratus out of Attica. Note- 
worthy in this story are two elements which limit and define the extent of the Greek. 
woman's sphere of influence: it is the father who takes direct vengeful action, not his 
daughter; and the daughter's complaint is based on the fact that her husband has not 
permitted her to assume the "normal" role of a Greek wife, i.e., as a mother. Many of the 
motifs in this "historical" tale are identical to those related by Hesiod concerning Rhea, 
Kronos, and Gaia. Cf. also P. Walcot, “Herodotus on Rape," Arethusa 11 (1978) 137-47 
and C. Dewald, "Women and Culture in Herodotus' Histories," in Reflections of Women 
in Antiquity, ed. H. P. Foley (New York/London 1981) 91-125. 

19 For the archetypal image linking wifely pudicitia and lanificium, see Livy's Lu- 
cretia, 1.579; the epitaph of Claudia (CIL I2. 1211 = VI. 15346; ILS 8403) brings this scene 
to life. Note also the anecdote that Augustus required his daughters to learn spinning and 
weaving (Suet., Aug. 64.2). C£. G. Williams, "Some Aspects of Roman Marriage Ceremo- 
nies and Ideals,” JRS 48 (1958) 18-29, and S. Dixon, The Roman Mother (Norman, OK 
1988) 71-73. 
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exercet penso, castum ut servare cubile 
coniugis et possit parvos educere natos: 
haud secus ignipotens . . . 


So Vulcan hurries to support Aeneas’ cause, acting to preserve, Virgil 
suggests, the Roman familia yet to come.!! 

As we have seen, Virgil portrays Camilla's lack of both interest 
and skill in women's work as corresponding to her role as virgin war- 
rior: the approximately one—and—one—half lines describing the domes- 
tic activities she forswears are balanced by approximately one line de- 
scribing her martial devotion (806—7). In making Camilla's virginity so 
prominent a feature in her characterization, Virgil suggests a parallel 
which he will later make explicit, viz., that between Camilla and an 
Amazon leader (“at medias inter caedes exsultat Amazon / unum ex- 
serta latus pugnae, pharetrata Camilla," 11.648—49; cf. 655-63). The 
Amazon-type, i.e., warrior maiden, is a familiar ethnographical topos, 
representing a culture that is topsy-turvy in two respects: at least some 
of its women perform activities otherwise typical of men, and this same 
group of women maintains its autonomy by refraining from sexual inter- 
course.!? Most apt for the sake of comparison are the Sauromatae, 
alleged to be descendants of the Amazons and Scythians. Herodotus 
indicates that the women of this tribe do indeed marry, but not until 
after killing an enemy in battle (4.110—17); their Amazon ancestors char- 
acterize themselves as using the bow and arrow, and as being unac- 
quainted with women's work (fjueic èv toEevopuév ve xal àxoviiGouev 
xal irmatóus0o, čoya è yuvarxnia obx EuáOoyusv, 4.14.3). Sim- 
ilarly, in his brief summary of the interrelationship between climate and 
ethnic character, the Hippocratic author of Airs, Waters, Places reports 
that the women of the Sauromatae do not marry until they have killed 


"See K. W. Gransden, ed., Virgil: Aeneid VIII (Cambridge 1976) on 8.408—13. 
C. J. Fordyce, ed., P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Libri VII-VIII (Oxford 1977) on 8.408 
shows how Virgil uses similes from Homer and Apollonius to make his own simile dis- 
tinctively Roman. x 

12On ethnographical inversion as it relates to Herodotus’ "Amazons" (more accu- 
rately, Sauromatae), see Hartog (note 8 above) 228-37 [= Mirror 216-24]. For a collection 
of the traditions concerning the Amazons and Amazon-like tribes, see W. B. Tyrrell, 
Amazons: A Study in Athenian Mythmaking (Baltimore 1984) 40—63, and now L. Hard- 
wick, "Ancient Amazons— Heroes, Outsiders or Women?," G&R 37 (1990) 14-36. 

13]t is noteworthy that Herodotus’ description of the Sauromatae, their women in 
particular, comes last in his brief catalogue of the tribes who surround the territory of 
Scythia. 
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three enemies; meanwhile, as long as they remain virgins, they are able 
to ride horses, shoot with bow and arrow, throw javelins, and fight the 
enemy: al yuvaixec Uurátovia( te xal toEevouvor xal àxoviiGovow 
and tHv inrwv xai waxovtar tots xohepioic, &oc àv xaoOévor Éoow, 
aer. 17. Their activities exactly parallel those of Camilla virgo: agmen 
agens equitum (804), Lyciam . . . gerat ipsa pharetram (816), (gerat) pas- 
toralem praefixa cuspide myrtum (817),'4 bellatrix (805), proelia . . ./ 
dura pati (806—7). It has been demonstrated elsewhere that the tradi- 
tions of Greek ethnography, and in particular those represented in the 
Hippocratic Airs, Waters, Places, had a decisive influence on Virgil's 
Work;!5 it is no coincidence, then, that in a catalogue describing non- 
Roman leaders, a place has been found for a woman whose leadership is 
an inversion of typical or normative roles for women in Roman soci- 
ety.16 

We can now see that striking differences exist between Camilla 
and Artemisia. The marital status of the latter is given little significance 
by Herodotus; he tells us simply that she is widowed and the mother of 
a son, and finds in this second fact all the more reason to remark upon 
her valor (7.99.1).!7 All in all, she appears to be much more a realistic 
precursor of the Hellenistic queens than a fantastical Amazon.!8 None- 
theless, in narrative terms Artemisia and Camilla share two characteris- 


14The likelihood that what Camilla carries is an iron-tipped javelin typical of 
nomadic peoples, rather than a herdsman's staff, has been demonstrated recently by N. 
Tarleton, “Pastoralem praefixa cuspide myrtum (Aeneid 7.817)," CQ 39 (1989) 267—70. 

15See I. Borzsák, "Von Hippokrates bis Vergil," in Vergiliana: Recherches sur 
Virgile, ed. H. Bardon and R. Verditre (Leiden 1971) 41-55; and R. E. Thomas, Lands and 
Peoples in Roman Poetry: The Ethnographical Tradition, Cambridge Philological Society 
Suppl. 7 (1982) esp. 35-107. Cf. also D. O. Ross, Virgil's Elements: Physics and Poetry in 
the Georgics (Princeton 1987) 55—60. 

16 Even in giving her a Lycian quiver, Virgil may well intend to point to a conven- 
tion of ethnography, viz., that in Lycia alone does there appear to be evidence for ma- 
triliny: so Herodotus 1.173, and Heraclid. Lemb., FHG ii. 217; Nic. Dam., FGrHist 
90F103(k); Nymphis, FGrHist 432F7, all cited by Pembroke (note 8 above) 18—29. Cf. also 
his article "The Last of the Matriarchs: A Study in the Inscriptions of Lycia," JESHO 8 
(1965) 217-47. 

'7The Suda s.v. Herodotus reports that the tyrant Artemisia was succeeded by her 
son Pisendelis, who in turn was succeeded by Lygdamis; it is because of the tyranny of 
the last of these that Herodotus left Halicarnassus. 

18On the relative autonomy of the Hellenistic queens see S. Pomeroy, Women in 
Hellenistic Egypt: From Alexander to Cleopatra (New York 1984) 3—40. Aristophanes, in 
a misogynistic context, of course, suggests a comparison between Artemisia and the 
Amazons (Lys. 675-78). 
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tics besides their placement at the close of their respective catalogues: 
they are leaders of enemy troops, and so representative of the enemy; 
and, in spite of their personal excellence in battle and/or strategic 
shrewdness, they are doomed, along with their allies, to fail.!9 

We see, then, that a parallel based on ethnographical conventions 
exists between the placement of Artemisia in Herodotus' catalogue and 
the placement of Camilla in Virgil's catalogue. In both cases, ethno- 
graphical curiosity about the customs and society of “barbarians” is 
combined with a stereotype about powerful women to indict the peo- 
ples led by such women as either figuratively effeminate (in Herodotus’ 
case) or literally female (in Virgil's case). Doubtless, this same design 
affected the structure of other literary catalogues now lost; Courtney 
has suggested, though without tangible proof, that such was the case 
with Choerilus' Persica.?? But Herodotus is not the first to make the 
ethnographical topos of barbarian effeminacy an integral part of his 
narrative design; rather, the tradition has its beginnings in Homer, in a 
passage which Virgil appears to have in mind as he describes Camilla: 


Náow ad Kagóv 'jyrjoavo BaoBagodóvov, . . . 
töv uiv &o’ “Audluayos xai Náowgc trynodobny, 
Nóorngs 'Aud(uaxóc te, Noplovos &yhaà 1éxva, 


1?Of course, Artemisia herself survives, though at the expense of the Persian fleet; 
her failure for Herodotus is really the moral failure of the Persian cause. On the tone of 
Herodotus' portrait of Artemisia, cf. R. V. Munson, "Artemisia in Herodotus," CA 7 
(1988) 91—106, who suggests that Herodotus' ambivalent portrait of Artemisia at Salamis is 
intended to resemble his portrayal of Athens. See also B. Weiden Boyd, "Virtus Effemi- 
nata and Sallust's Sempronia," TAPA 117 (1987) 199—201. Virgil constructs Camilla's 
failure in far more personal terms: blinded by her desire for spoil (caeca . . . / femineo 
praedae et spoliorum ardebat amore, 11:781—82), she succumbs to Trojan opportunism. 
Cf. G. S. West, “Chloreus and Camilla," Vergilius 31 (1985) 22—29, who sees in Camilla's 
death Virgil's indictment of an outmoded heroic code. 

79]t has recently been shown that Sempronia plays an identical role in the cata- 
logue of conspirators in Sallust's Bellum Catilinae (BC 25): see Boyd (note 19 above). It is 
clear that Virgil’s Aeneid 7 catalogue in turn influenced Ovid, who not only places Ata- 
lanta at the end of the Calydonian catalogue (Met. 8.316-28) but also describes her in 
language and images intended to recall Camilla: see especially 318—23, "rasilis huic sum- 
mam mordebat fibula vestem, / crinis erat simplex, nodum collectus in unum; / ex umero 
pendens resonabat eburnea laevo / telorum custos, arcum quoque laeva tenebat. / talis 
erat cultu, facies, quam dicere vere / virgineam in puero, puerilem in virgine possis"; see 
also N. Horsfall, “Epic and Burlesque in Ovid, Met. viii. 260ff.,” CJ 74 (1979) 322. I find 
implausible the assertion by Courtney (note | above) 3 that Atalanta's position last in the 
Calydonian catalogue is “not remarkable.” 
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óc xal xgvoóv Éyov xóAsuóvó' lev Hite xovon, 
výnos, o06é th ol tó y Exfjoeoxe Avyodv óXAs0pov . . . 
(Il. 2.867, 870-73) 


These lines come from the close of Homer's catalogue of forces allied to 
the Trojan cause (H. 2.816-77), and contain the last purely descriptive 
elements in the catalogue; the Carians Nastes and Amphimachus are 
followed only by the Lycians Sarpedon and Glaucus, who, though far 
more essential to the narrative proper of the Iliad than are the Carians, 
receive from Homer only the briefest of notices here as the catalogue 
closes: Zagsmóóv & hexev Avxlov xal Paatxos Gpbpov / vnAó0ev Èx 
Avulys, Eáv0ov Ó&xo Sivijevtos, 876—77. Rather, it is the Carians for 
whom Homer provides the last bit of ethnographical interest at this 
point; and his indication that they are BagBaeddwvot has attracted the 
most lively curiosity of modern commentators.?! Virgil notes his obser- 
vance of the Homeric ordering by giving Camilla a quiver which is 
specifically Lycian (Lyciam pharetram, 816), but otherwise uses the 
Carians, not the Lycians, as his model. Even here, however, Virgil is 
selective: for him as for the ancient commentators, it is not the language 
spoken by the Carians so much as the ornament of one of their leaders 
that attracts attention. In saying that the Carian went to war ypvoóv 
Eyov, like a girl, Homer indicates not that the man carried gold weap- 
ons, but that he wore golden ornaments.?? While tactfully avoiding any 


218ee, e.g., T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Oxford 1921) 165; 
A. J. B. Wace and E H. Stubbings, A Companion to Homer (London 1962) 305-6; R. 
Hope Simpson and J. E. Lazenby, The Catalogue of the Ships in Homer's Iliad (Oxford 
1970) 178-80; and G. S. Kirk, The Iliad: A Commentary, Volume I: Books 1-4 (Cambridge 
1985) on 2.867—69. 

22Qn the place of Lycia in ancient ethnographical writing, see also note 16 above. 

23 Whether the relative óc of 872 refers to Nastes or to Amphimachus has been a 
matter of debate since antiquity: see Kirk (note 2] above). The scholia indicate that 
Aristarchus disagreed with Simonides' (frag. 60P) interpretation of this passage in two 
ways: Aristarchus (rightly) believed Amphimachus to be the antecedent of óc, and that 
xeuodv refers not to 6xÀa but to xéopov, as made clear by Tj6ve xoven. Aristarchus goes 
on to compare Amphimachus with Euphorbus, who at J. 17.52 is described as having his 
hair bound with silver and gold: stAoxpol 0', ot yquod te xal doybew tophxwvrto; thus, at 
least for Aristarchus, Amphimachus's ornamentation is likely to be specifically for the 
hair, as it is with Camilla. See H. Erbse, ed., Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem 1 (Berlin 
1969) ad loc. For Virgil's familiarity with the Homeric scholia, see R. R. Schlunk, The 
Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid (Ann Arbor 1974) esp. 1—7; this is an area of Virgilian 
scholarship which demands far more attention than it has yet received. 
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more explicit statement of his effeminacy, Homer thus suggests that the 
man's girlish extravagance leads directly to his doom.”4 

With Homer in mind, let us look again at the appearance of Ca- 
milla which so astounds her viewers (814—16): 


. ut regius ostro 
velet honos levis umeros, ut fibula crinem 
auro internectat, . . . 


As commentators observe, her ornamentation here is not consistent 
with the extended narrative about her life and death in Aeneid 11.?5 
There we learn that, growing up as the daughter of a Volscian exile and 
devoted to Diana, Camilla is without any ornament other than the skin 
of a tiger: “pro crinali auro, pro longae tegmine pallae / tigridis exuviae 
per dorsum a vertice pendent" (11.576—77). Why does Virgil so openly 
contradict himself? It has been suggested that, with this detail as with 
others in Camilla's biography, good reason exists to believe that the 
narrative in Aeneid 11 remains in an unrevised state;?6 the evidence here 
gathered for the function of ethnographical material in ancient cata- 
logues, however, suggests that Virgil places Camilla so adorned at the 
close of Aeneid 7 to evoke a long tradition of alien effeminacy. In this 
instance, Camilla, elsewhere unornamented and austerely heroic, is 
marked by her garb as a harbinger of doom for the Italian cause. 


24Comparison of a man with a foolish girl occurs only once elsewhere in the Iliad, 
in the simile in which Achilles compares Patroclus to a frightened child: 167-10. Cf. H. 
Frünkel, Die homerischen Gleichnisse (Góttingen 1921) 89; C. Moulton, Similes in the 
Homeric Poems, Hypomnemata 49 (Góttingen 1977) 90; W. C. Scott, The Oral Nature of 
the Homeric Simile, Mnemosyne Suppl. 28 (Leiden 1974) 74. It is worth noting that G. 
Knauer, Die Aeneis und Homer, Hypomnemata 7 (Gottingen 1964) 440 (cf. also 96—98) 
cites only one suggestion that Homer's Carians have found an echo in the Aeneid: E. G. 
Eichhoff, Etudes grecques sur Virgile ou recueil de tous les passages des poètes grecs 
imités dans les Bucoliques, les Géorgiques, et l'Enéide (Paris 1825) identified I]. 2.871-72 
as the model for A. 11.768—77 describing Chloreus, the effeminate priest to whom Camilla 
is fatally attracted. (I have not had direct access to Eichhoff’s work.) 

A colleague has recently suggested that Dido's display of gold at A. 4.138—39 is 
similarly ominous; cf. my discussion of this passage below. 

25See, e.g., R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik? (Leipzig/Berlin 1915) 215, n. 1; 
Fordyce (note 11 above) on 7.803; cf. S. G. P. Small, "Virgil, Dante and Camilla," CJ 54 
(1959) 298 and A. Brill, "Die Gestalt der Camilla bei Vergil" (Diss. Heidelberg 1972) 95— 
96. 

Cf., e.g., J. W. Mackail, ed., The Aeneid (Oxford 1930) 417-18; Fordyce (note 11 
above) on 7.803. : 
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2. ETHNOGRAPHICAL @AYMATA, ECPHRASIS, 
AND AN OMEN 


Herodotus explains the introduction of Artemisia to his catalogue 
by remarking that she is a great marvel: t@v pév vuv Gv od naga- 
pépvynpoar tabiaexwv óc ox &vayxatóusvoc, "Agveutotnc 58, tis pá- 
Mota Bpa ropar Emi viv “EAAGba oteatevoapévys yuvouxóc, 
7.99.1. In doing so, he employs a convention which runs parallel to the 
investigation of véuou in the ethnographical tradition, viz., the descrip- 
tion of marvels and curiosities (Gavydcora or Batpata) found in foreign 
lands; the more distant the land, the stranger its marvels tend to be.?7 In 
fact, the very designation of Artemisia as opa enhances her strange- 
ness: there is an analogy here between the spatial goyatla of localized 
Bauota, like the Egyptian labyrinth (2:148), and the narrative &oxaxía 
of Artemisia at the close of Herodotus’ catalogue.?? She is at the end of 
the list precisely because she is paradoxical; seeing is believing, and her 
appearance here is credible only because she is visualized in such de- 
tail. 

Similarly, Virgil emphasizes the visual nature of Camilla's appear- 
ance among the Italian forces. After describing her entrance (hos super 
advenit, 803), her status as warrior maiden (804—7), and the graceful 
speed with which she surpasses the winds (807-11), Virgil describes 
how the youths and women pour out of their homes and fields to look 
upon her as she passes (812-14): 


illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa iuventus 
turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem, 
attonitis inhians animis . . . 


27Tridinger (note 8 above) 34-37; H. Barth, "Zur Bewertung und Auswahl des 
Stoffes durch Herodotus (Die Begriffe, ua, Gouáto, Gwydoros und @wpactds),” Klio 
50 (1968) 93-110; A. B. Lloyd, Herodotus: Book II v. 1, 141-47; Thomas (note 15 above) 4; 
and Hartog (note 8 above) 243—49 [= Mirror 230—37]. 

28 Barth (note 27 above) distinguishes between ethnographical 6@pata (including 
artistic and architectural marvels) and historical 6@pata, and puts Artemisia in the latter 
category (109): in such cases, oua and related words have the simple, positive function 
of indicating outstanding virtue. In the former category, on the other hand, @@pa ranges 
in meaning from ‘noteworthy’ to ‘astonishing’ to ‘marvelous’ to ‘abnormal’, and often 
strongly underlines the visual aspect of a thing and its affect on its audience (107—8). This 
distinction, however, seems to me to beg the question: the 9@pa Artemisia is both note- 
worthy for her excellence and an astonishing, even abnormal, marvel. 
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Servius reports:that others have thought that Virgil specifies an audi- 
ence of matres and iuventus so that the women, appropriately, may serve 
as an audience for Camilla’s ornaments, and the men as an audience for 
her weapons. He continues: “sed melior sensus est, si . . . accipiamus: 
ea enim sexus uterque miratur quae sunt posita contra opinionem, ut 
mirentur feminae arma in muliere, viri ornatum in bellatrice.”29 

Servius is right: as Virgil indicates with his threefold emphasis on 
how her audience looks at her, it is the paradoxical appearance of Ca- 
milla that adds to her fascination. She is a péya Oaðua. Equally curious, 
however, is an aspect of this scene which has gone unnoticed by Ser- 
vius, namely, the fact that there is an audience at all. As we shall see, 
Virgil is especially fond of incorporating a viewer or viewers into his 
visual narratives in order to emphasize that what he is describing is 
something meant to be understood in pictorial terms. 

As a start, it will be useful to review the narrative function of a 
catalogue within a larger composition. Williams observes that the func- 
tion of a catalogue is much like that of an epic simile; although the latter 
is generally on a much smaller scale, both devices halt the narrative 
proper. A catalogue, he continues, offers “varied pictures”; the “read- 
er's view is not limited to the one place" or scene. On the catalogue in 
Aeneid 7, he comments: “the pictorial aspect of the presentation is most 
marked of all at the end when we are shown the onlookers watching 
Camilla's arrival. . . ." Allin all, he suggests, Virgil conceived the epi- 
sode as a "great pageant, which in itself gave full scope for decorative 
writing."?? A similar awareness of the pictorial aspect of a catalogue 
appears in Myres' description of the Herodotean episode. Observing 
that the catalogue is a major flaw in the symmetry of Book 7, he draws 
an analogy to the visual arts: "We are familiar with the contrast of 
structure and style, between metope and frieze in architecture, between 
medallion and zone in vase-painting, and between epic and dramatic 
literature. The presentation of armed forces, in line or in column, is an 
exemplary subject for a frieze. . . . Wherever it was placed in a pedi- 


29Serv. ad 7.813; his immediate concern is with whether or not this is an example of 
hysteron proteron. 

*oWilliams (note 2 above) 147, 149; note that he calls Camilla "a sort of pendant." 
C£. his commentary (The Aeneid of Virgil, Books 7-12 [London 1973]) on A. 7.641f.: "in the 
final cameo of Camilla the emphasis on the visual aspect is very marked indeed” (italics 
mine). 
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mental composition, it necessarily interrupted rhythm and symme- 
try?21 

I quote these two scholars at some length because, for however 
disparate reasons, each senses the pictorial nature of catalogue descrip- 
tions. Myres' comparison of a literary catalogue to a monumental frieze 
is particularly apt: the sort of detailed description in which all action 
comes to a standstill and offers instead a snapshot, as it were, of the 
person or thing described shares much in common with the tradition of 
literary ecphrasis.?? Virgil offers one extended ecphrasis of a frieze, 
that on Juno's Carthaginian temple (A. 1.466—93), which makes the 
interrelation of catalogue and ecphrasis abundantly apparent. The 
scenes and characters depicted here include the fleeing of the Greeks, 
Achilles routing the Trojans, the raid on Rhesus's camp, the death of 
Troilus, the supplication of Athena by the Trojan women, the mutilation 
and ransoming of Hector's body, Aeneas, Memnon, and Penthesilea 
with the Amazons.?? As Aeneas scans the images before him, he pro- 
gresses in what is ostensibly a loose chronological order (cf. the ambig- 
uous words videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas, 456): he "reads" the scenes 
as they appear (although in fact the sequence is not purely and straight- 
forwardly Homeric). The narrative follows a linear sequence comple- 
menting the linear design of the frieze.?^ As with a catalogue, we read 


31J, L. Myres, Herodotus: Father of History (Oxford 1953) 108—9. 

32The fundamental discussion is P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus 
Silentiarius (Leipzig/Berlin 1912) 1-103; cf. also W. Bühler, Die Europa des Moschos, 
Hermes Einzelschr. 13 (1960) 85-108. Heinze (note 25 above) 402—3 concludes his survey 
of ecphrasis in the Aeneid with a brief discussion of its similarities to the "detaillierende 
Aufzählung” of the catalogue in Aeneid 7. 

33See R. D. Williams, "The Pictures on Dido's Temple (Aeneid i. 450—93)," CQ 10 
(1960) 145—51; cf. R. E Thomas, "Virgil's Ecphrastic Centerpieces,” HSCP 87 (1983) 175— 
84 on Virgil's concern for the relative relationship of scenes in his ecphrases. 

“The relative placement of scenes depicted in the literary ecphrases of, e.g., 
shields and woven tapestries is far more perplexing, since linear design provides no guide. 
Nonetheless, for the purpose of "reading" such scenes, their composers typically arrange 
them in a verse sequence that is logical and, when necessary, at least apparently chrono- 
logical; cf. Thomas (note 33 above). D. Clay, "The Archaeology of the Temple to Juno in 
Carthage (Aen. 1.446—93)," CP 83 (1988) 202—4 finds ex ordine ironic, for he considers the 
panels in this ecphrasis not literally chronological, only psychologically so; and E. W. 
Leach, The Rhetoric of Space: Literary and Artistic Representations of Landscape in 
Republican and Augustan Rome (Princeton 1988) 311-18 discusses the ambiguity of visual 
representation in Virgil's ecphrastic narrative, and associates it with Aeneas' subjective 
emotionality as viewer. For an introduction to methodological approaches to the inter- 
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this ecphrasis as a series of scenes beginning, presumably, with what 
comes first and ending with what comes last temporally and logically. 

This sequential ordering is particularly noteworthy at the end of 
the ecphrasis. Virgil describes the two last and greatest opponents of 
the Greeks besides Hector himself (489—93): 


[agnovit] 
Eoasque acies et nigri Memnonis arma. 
ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesilea furens mediisque in milibus ardet, 
aurea subnectens exsertae cingula mammae 
bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 


Memnon and Penthesilea were introduced to the Trojan cycle by Arc- 
tinus in the Aethiopis; Achilles' defeats of these two Trojan allies appear 
to have been among the major episodes in this poem (Procl., Chr. pp. 
105—6 Allen). Our evidence for the poem is generally scanty, but one 
feature at least is clear from Proclus: viz., the description of Penthe- 
silea's encounter with Achilles preceded Memnon's appearance on the 
scene. Thus, when Virgil describes the scenes on the temple frieze, he 
reverses the traditional epic order, putting Penthesilea in the most 
prominent final position; and he underlines his intention to make her 
stand out more than Memnon by giving her three verses to Memnon's 
one.35 

Of course, any number of reasons may be adduced to explain the 
position in which Virgil locates Penthesilea. First and foremost is the 
fact that he intends now to introduce Dido to the poem; and the imme- 
diately subsequent passage, comparing Dido's entrance upon the scene 
to that of Artemis among her nymphs, establishes a number of features 
important in Virgil's subsequent characterization of Dido and hints at 
an elaborate and subtle network of correspondences in the Aeneid. By 


pretation of visual narrative, see R. Brilliant, Visual Narratives: Storytelling in Etruscan 
and Roman Art (Ithaca/London 1984) esp. 15-20, and now A. Becker, “The Shield of 
Achilles and the Poetics of Homeric Description,” AJP 111 (1990) 139-53. 

35W. Clausen, Virgil’s Aeneid and the Tradition of Hellenistic Poetry (Berkeley/ 
Los Angeles 1987), following Heinze (note 25 above) 81, believes that Triphiodorus is 
independent of Virgil, and that, where the former's sequence is similar to the latter's, as it 
is here, both are drawing on a "traditional" choice and arrangement of scenes: 131-32, n. 
12 and 138, n. 27. Clausen does not, however, observe the difference in the Aethiopis— 
sequence as indicated by Proclus. 
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concluding his ecphrasis proper with the depiction of another dux fe- 
mina, whose end at the hands of Achilles, although repressed by Virgil, 
would be well known to his readers, the poet adumbrates the future of 
Dido’s passion for Aeneas; at the same time, he foreshadows the ap- 
pearance of Camilla upon the scene, as well as her ultimate doom.3* We 
have already seen that Camilla partakes of the literary tradition sur- 
rounding the Amazons; another look at his description of Penthesilea 
(bellatrix; audet . . . viris concurrere virgo) shows that Virgil intends her 
to presage the Volscian leader. I would suggest that he does so not only 
with his choice of diction, but also by exploiting the similarity between 
ecphrasis and catalogue in his positioning of the two warrior maidens. 
As in the tradition of literary catalogues, the appearance of a female at 
the conclusion of the temple-frieze ecphrasis is implicitly ominous for 
the forces with which she is allied.57 

By means of both stylistic and structural echoes, then, Virgil sug- 
gests an analogy between catalogue and ecphrastic narrative. The ob- 
vious function of ecphrasis is vividness, the emulation of an object's 
visual nature, or the creation of the illusion of visualization, through 
language.38 Virgilian ecphrases are distinctive in their tendency to place 
emphasis as well on the audience looking at the object visualized. A 
consideration of the three major ecphrases in the Aeneid will illustrate 
my meaning: l 


Juno’s temple at Carthage: 
“... animum pictura pascit inani / multa gemens, largoque umectat flu- 


mine vultum," (1.464—65) 
“Haec dum Dardanio Aeneae miranda videntur, / dum stupet obtutuque 
haeret defixus in uno,” (1.494—95) 


36For suggestions of equivalence between Camilla and Dido, see K. Stanley, 
“Trony and Foreshadowing in Aeneid, I, 462," AJP 86 (1965) 275—76; also note 6 above, 
and the discussion below. Further on Penthesilea, sec W. R. Johnson, Darkness Visible: A 
Study of Vergil's Aeneid (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 1976) 104. 

37 Another noteworthy parallel exists in the fact that, just as Vergil positions Tur- 
nus, the greatest male opponent of Aeneas, immediately before Camilla in the catalogue 
of Aeneid 7, so he positions Memnon, the greatest male foe of Achilles in the Aethiopis, 
immediately before Penthesilea in the series of scenes depicted on the temple frieze. 

38G. Zanker, Realism in Alexandrian Poetry (London 1987) 39—42 et passim pro- 
vides a valuable introduction to the subject. 
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The temple doors at Cumae: 
*. . . quin protinus omnia / perlegerent oculis," (6.33-—34)39 


The shield of Aeneas: 

“ille deae donis et tanto laetus honore / expleri nequit atque oculos per 
singula volvit, / miraturque,” (8.617-19) 
“Talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, / miratur" (8.729-30) 


Spectators are present for all three, not just passively observing what 
they see but responding passionately and emotionally—responding, in 
fact, as if what they saw really were alive.49 

The lifelike illusion achieved in such ecphrases has been with 
good reason compared to the painterly device of trompe-l'oeil repre- 
sentation: the people and/or objects depicted appear actually to breathe 
and move.*! We see with Camilla that the converse is true as well: 
Virgil’s description of her relies so much on visual effects that she 
appears, at least momentarily, to be not a living, breathing character but 
an artistic creation, her movement frozen by the static close of the 
catalogue review. 

Let us return briefly to the lines in which Virgil describes the 
viewing of Camilla by matres and iuventus: 


illam omnis tectis agrisque effusa iuventus 
turbaque miratur matrum et prospectat euntem, 
attonitis inhians animis . . . 


As we have already seen, Virgil's emphasis on Camilla's appearance 
borrows from the ethnographical tradition of describing foreign mar- 
vels, uéyaAa Satpata; simultaneously, Virgil suggests a parallel be- 
tween her appearance and that of a character or object in an ecphrasis. 
The word miratur in particular is suggestive of her twofold function 
within the narrative: it and its cognates are frequently used, by Virgil 


*?Linear sequence is suggested here by both perlegerent and protinus: "protinus 
hier, wie bei Vergil noch oft... , räumlich: 6ujvexóg" (E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro 
Aeneis Buch VP [Berlin 1927] ad loc.). 

“Clausen (note 35 above) 17; cf. Williams (note 33 above) and Leach (note 34 
above). 

4! Zanker (note 38 above) 42—50; and see the discussion below. 
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and others, to mark an ecphrasis;^? and it and its cognates are likewise 
regularly used to mark an ethnographical 0a0pa.*? Finally, it is no co- 
incidence that the two objects of ornament specified by Virgil, the cloak 
and the pin, are themselves often the subjects of ecphrasis from Homer 
onward: especially relevant here is the brooch or pin, xeoóvn, de- 
scribed as belonging to Odysseus at Od. 19.226 —-31 and said to be mar- 
velously lifelike in its presentation of a hunting dog (tò 62 GavpótGeoxov 
Gxavcec, 229);44 the cloak of Jason at Arg. 1721—67, depicting numerous 
mythological episodes;* and the prize cloak described by Virgil himself 
at A. 5.250—57, depicting the rape of Ganymede.*6 Last but not least is 
Dido, who in Aeneid 4 emerges at last from her palace wearing a Sido- 
nian chlamys with decorative border (136—39): 


tandem progreditur magna stipante caterva 
Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo; 
cui pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 
aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem. 


Like Camilla, she carries a quiver, and has her hair fastened with gold; 
and the diction of 139, contrasting the gold of her brooch with the purple 
of her cloak, echoes in details if not in exact sense the language used of 
Camilla's cloak and hairpin.47 


*? [n addition to the ecphrastic frames from Aeneid 1 and 8 cited above, cf., e.g., 
Cat. 64.50—51; and see the discussion of ecphrasis by R. E Thomas, "Callimachus, the 
Victoria Berenices, and Roman Poetry,” CQ 33 (1983) esp. 105—12 (at 110, n. 104, Thomas 
notes that miror is a frequent indication of ecphrasis). 

43See R. E. Thomas, ed., Virgil: Georgics Volumes 1 and 2 (Cambridge 1988) on 
2.114—35, 3.361-62, and 4.287—94. 

“Note that the pin is fastened to a purple cloak: xAoivav xogQvoé&nv obAnv Exe 
bios ’Odvocetc, / dunkiv: abtae ol negóvn xovooto tétuxto / abdoiow ððúpoior . . . 
(Od. 18.225—27). 

45See H. A. Shapiro, “Jason's Cloak,” TAPA 110 (1980) 263—86 for a discussion of 
this ecphrasis. 

*$Not surprisingly, cloaks, mantles, and other woven items are frequently the 
subjects of ecphrasis: see, e.g., the two most elaborate instances in Latin poetry, Cat. 
64.50—266 and Ovid, Met. 6.68—128. Cf. Shapiro (note 45 above) 266-71; Thomas (note 33 
above) esp. 181-84; and Thomas (note 42 above) esp. 109-11. 

47The most pointed difference is that Camilla’s fibula is in her hair, while Dido's is 
on ber cloak; cf. also Ovid's Atalanta, described above, note 20. The fibula in Camilla's 
hair is all but unique: see R. O. A. M. Lyne, ed., Ciris: A Poem Attributed to Vergil 
(Cambridge 1978) on 127—28, and cf. Homer's description of Euphorbus, quoted above, 
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The Volscian warrior maiden is, then, a @atpa in both senses: 
outlandishly abnormal, and vividly alive. With the words attonitis in- 
hians animis, Virgil hints at one other connotation of Oaŭpa as well. 
Inhians, Pease tells us, is “expressive of open-mouthed wonder”; Virgil 
uses it at A. 4.64 to describe Dido as she consults the exta of sheep she 
has sacrificed.^$ And at A. 5.529, the men of Sicily and Troy react with 
amazement, attonitis . . . animis, to the ominous fiery arrow shot by 
Acestes: subitum . . . magnoque futurum | augurio monstrum, 522-23. 
Like an omen sent to mortals by the gods, Camilla's presence in the 
catalogue of Aeneid 7 signals the common fate of the Italian cause. 
Inscrutable in meaning to those who view her, she nonetheless presages 
their end.4? 


3. VISUAL ILLUSION AND LITERARY ALLUSION 


In an admonitory epistle to Philo regarding the proper way to 
write history, Lucian describes at some length the faults to be found in 
modern historical writing. Noting in particular the tendency of modern 
historians to disregard the differences between history and poetry, Lu- 
cian describes the freedom available to the poet but not, properly, to the 
historian: &xei u£v yao &xeatis À éAevOseo(a xai vóuoc elc—td óav 
TH zov. EvOEos yàg xai xatoxoc èx Movo, x&v aurov Oxozxtéoov 
oua GeóEao8at BÉN, x&v èp’ BSatos &Ahovs f| En’ &vOEpixwv &xoov 
Ocvoopévovc &vapifi&onvat, POdvoc otdels (hist. consecr. 8). Lucian’s 
. mention of horses running on the surface of the water or over tops of 
flowers as purely poetic detail is a direct reference to Homer's descrip- 
tion of the horses of Erichthonius at J. 20.226 —29; in making this refer- 


note 23. On Dido's coiffure, see A. S. Pease, ed., Publi Vergili Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Quartus (Cambridge, MA 1935) ad loc.; and on the threefold use of gold in Dido's dress, 
see Clausen (note 35 above) 22. 

*5Pease (note 47 above) on 4.64; see also R. G. Austin, ed., Publi Vergili Maronis 
Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Oxford 1955) ad loc. Cf. Geo. 2.463; Ciris 132 and Lyne (note 47 
above) ad loc. 

*9 Cf. the close of the shield ecphrasis in Aeneid 8: "talia . . . / miratur rerumque 
ignarus imagine gaudet / attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum," 729—31 (on these 
lines, Zanker [note 38 above] 93 and Friedländer [note 32 above] 19-21); also, Horace's 
ironic vision of Cleopatra as fatale monstrum in Od. 1.38. On the similar narrative func- 
tions of ecphrasis and prophecy, see also G. Kurman, "Ecphrasis in Epic Poetry,” Comp- 
Lit 26 (1974) 6-7. 
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ence, Lucian suggests that, whatever the merits of Homeric epic, his- 
toricity is not among them. Furthermore, in choosing a detail from 
Homeric epic, Lucian mocks this and other flights of fancy whether 
they appear in history or poetry itself: even the greatest poets can go to 
extremes under the influence of the Muse. 

At the close of Aeneid 7, Virgil uses the same Homeric detail. In 
fact, it holds central position in Camilla’s catalogue entry, a 15—verse 
section divisible into three distinct units. The passage opens with a 
five—line unit establishing Camilla’s credentials as warrior maiden, and 
closes with six lines describing her with weapons and ornaments, viv- 
idly ready for battle. At the center of the passage are four lines, 808-11, 
apparently intended to gloss what Virgil has just said, namely, that 
Camilla surpasses the winds in speed (cursu . . . pedum praevertere 
ventos): 


illa vel intactae segetis per summa volaret 
gramina nec teneras cursu laesisset aristas, 
vel mare per medium fluctu suspensa tumenti 
ferret iter celeris nec tingeret aequore plantas. 


This is exactly the sort of description to which Lucian objected, at least 
in historical narrative; it is worth our while to consider, therefore, why 
Virgil devotes so much attention to Camilla's potential speed, and, in- 

: deed, places it at the heart of her portrait. Unfortunately, we have only 
the ancient testimony that, according to Callimachus, Camillus meant 
Mercury in Etruscan;*?? thus, the likelihood is great that, in devoting so 
much attention to her speed, Virgil wishes to gloss her Callimachean 
name by developing a similarity between her and the god most noted for 
swiftness. Another part of the explanation is likely to lie in a desire by 
Virgil to suggest an equation between Camilla and Harpalyce, the 
Amazon-like woman to whom the disguised Venus is compared at Ae- 
neid 1.315—17: 


virginis os habitumque gerens et virginis arma 
Spartanae, vel qualis equos Threissa fatigat 
Harpalyce volucremque fuga praevertitur Hebrum. 


59 Call. frag. 723Pf.; Varro, LL 7.34; DServ. on A. 11.543; Macrob., Sat. 3.8.6; cf. 
also R. G. Austin, ed., P. Vergili Maronis Liber Primus (Oxford 1971) on A. 1.317; Grans- 
den (note 6 above) 189. 
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On A. 1.317, Servius Danielis tells the story of Harpalyce, who, like 
Camilla, was the daughter of an exiled king, and who, again like Ca- 
milla, was raised as a huntress in the wild.5! One important detail in 
Harpalyce’s appearance in Aeneid 1 does not reappear when we turn to 
' Camilla, however—namely, the association of speed with racing on 
horseback (equos fatigat). Of course, Virgil first introduces Camilla as 
the leader of a band of cavalry (agmen agens equitum, 7.804), and, as we 
have seen, her equestrian expertise is essential to her Amazon—like 
nature. When he describes Camilla’s swiftness, however, it is fleetness 
of foot rather than speed on horseback that he specifies: cursuque 
pedum prdevertere ventos, 7.807. 

We must look to Homer to explain the discrepancy. Camilla’s 
speed is not that of a huntress on horseback, but rather that of a horse 
itself (I. 20.226—29): 


al & Ste pév oxtotm@ev èm Geí6opov &oovoav, 
&xpov én’ érvOgeo(xov xagnóv Béov o0868 xavéxXov- 
OM’ Ste Si oxtot@ev tx’ cdoéa võta Gadrdoons, 
&xoov énl óryytvog óc moALoto 0£eoxov. 


These lines describing the magic horses of Erichthonius provide the 
obvious structural model for Virgil as well: four verses organized as two 
sets of two, with the first pair describing the horses’ movement over a 
field of grain, the second describing their movement upon the sea. 
As is so often the case with Virgil, however, the influence of the 
Homeric passage on the Aeneid is not direct and unmediated. Rather, 
Virgil builds into his four “Homeric” lines references to two other poets 
who had likewise looked' to Erichthonius' horses to describe human 
speed. One of these references is well known; the other has not to my 
knowledge been noticed before as mediating between Homer and Vir- 
gil. Taken together, they provide a good example of an imitative poetic 
device which Thomas has recently dubbed “window reference."5? 
Let us look at the unfamiliar reference first. In providing a bio- 


51See also Brill (note 25 above) 3-7. 

sR. E Thomas, "Virgil's Georgics and the Art of Reference," HSCP 90 (1986) 
171-98; the case at hand is similar, although not identical, to the instances of “window 
reference," i.e., complex reference to more than one model combined with correction of 
the model(s), as discussed by Thomas at 188—89. 
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graphical notice for Iphiclus (Zl. 2.705), said to be the swiftest of mor- 
tals,5? Eustathius ad loc. quotes Hesiod (frag. 62 West): 


(oov én’ &vOeolxamv xagzxóv Oéev oo6£ xavéxAa, 
GA énl xvoagívov &06oov 6o0uáaoxe nóðeoow, 
XAL OÙ ovéoxeto xaondv 


The Hesiodic lines are clearly modelled on the Homeric passage, par- 
ticularly the first verse. As the Homeric scholia indicate, however, there 
is some controversy over the exact meaning of &v@éoixoc in Homer, a 
controversy resolved by the Hesiodic detail tvgapivev: that is, &v- 
0épvxoc refers not to asphodel, as elsewhere, but to an ear of grain. 
Hesiod has also added clarification for xatéxAwv, by supplementing it 
with owéoxero: not only does the runner not break (xavaxAó«o) the ears 
of grain as he passes; he does not even harm (otvéouat) them. When we 
return to Virgil, we find that he has been sure to incorporate both of the 
Hesiodic refinements into his version: with segetis and aristas in addi- 
tion to gramina, he makes the reference to grain certain;54 and with 
laesisset in addition to intactae, he takes precise notice of Hesiod's 
added ovvéoxeto.55 

Next we turn to Apollonius, who also offers an example of mar- 
velous speed in Euphemus (Arg. 1.182—84): 


x£ivoc &vi]o xal zxóvvovu énl yAavxoio Oteoxev 
oldpatos, obdé Goods Bázxvev nóó6ac, GAN 6oov üxpotc 
lxveot veyyóuevoc Steg] nepóonto xedevOw. 


Apollonius has not attempted to suggest a strong dependence on Ho- 
mer (or Hesiod, for that matter) here; little in his diction is reminiscent 
of the earlier passages, and in describing Euphemus as a man able to 
glide over the surface of the sea, Apollonius develops only the second 
half of the Homeric imagery for swift passage. Virgil, however, has 
made the synthesis avoided by Apollonius, for Euphemus, like Camilla, 


53The speed of Iphiclus is remarked by Homer at I. 23.636, and is proverbial in 
Call., Aet. 3, frag. 75.46P£: opupdv 'Iq(xAevov Exvtoéxov &otayúeoow. 

5* As, indeed, had Callimachus: see the description of Iphiclus above, in note 53, as 
&xvtoéyov áovaxisoow. 

5*For the possibility that Vergil knew the discussion in the scholia, see note 23 
above. 
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appears in a catalogue; and with the words celeris nec tingeret . . . 
plantas, he translates Apollonius’ 0352 00095 Bastev nóðaç.* Thus, 
with Homer as structural archetype, Virgil proceeds to incorporate a 
Hesiodic reference into the first two lines of his description, and an 
Apollonian reference into the second pair. The result is a remarkably 
subtle nod to tradition in the best Alexandrian style. 

At the same time, however, Virgil maintains an important distinc- 
tion between his version and the verses of his models: the earlier poets’ 
indicatives have been modified by Virgil in order more aptly to describe 
what is not seen.57 The subjunctives he uses instead are potential in 
force: volaret, laesisset, ferret, and tingeret. Thus, what he describes is 
not now visible to Camilla’s audience of iuventus and matres; rather, it 
suggests only how she could move were she to run or race, as opposed 
to her progress here, expressed in rather flat language (advenit, 803; 
euntem, 813). 

It is the essence of the trompe-l'oeil nature of ecphrasis to de- 
scribe as alive and breathing or moving that which is in fact simply and 
statically depicted. As early as Homer, we find the scene on Odysseus’ 
brooch described as remarkably lifelike, depicting as it does a dog seiz- 
ing and strangling a fawn and the fawn in turn writhing and striving to 
flee (Od. 19.228—31)558 the pictorial realism of the scene is made even 
more remarkable by the fact that it is imbedded in one of Odysseus’ 
Cretan lies. Virgil’s detailed description of Camilla’s appearance in Ae- 
neid 7 makes her a character who seems almost to move on the page 
even as she becomes the object of ecphrastic artifice in the catalogue. 
But the elaborate network of literary associations established by Virgil 
in his portrayal of Camilla, as well as his correction of the mood of the 
scene from real to simply possible, makes Virgil’s Camilla as intangible 
as the brooch of Odysseus, a figment crafted from words alone. 

What we have, then, is a visual paradox: Virgil uses language to 
visualize as real what cannot in fact be seen. In assimilating Camilla’s 
speed to that of so many estimable predecessors, Virgil reinforces the 


56Cf. Brill (note 25 above) 24-25. 

57 A colleague has reminded me of a comment made by Maecenas on the shield 
ecphrasis in A. 8, as recorded by the elder Seneca (Suas. 1.12): “Vergilius quid ait de 
navibus? credas innare revolsas / Cycladas [A. 8.691—92]. non dicit hoc fieri sed videri." 

55] ater, mainly Alexandrian, examples abound: see, e.g., Shapiro (note 45 above) 
272—74; Zanker (note 38 above) 42—50. Cf. also Thomas (note 42 above) 96 on spirantia 
signa. 
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contrast between her and her models; she only appears potentially ca- 
pable of doing what they in fact did do. In other words, Virgil has 
intentionally conflated history and poetry, making out of Camilla a fig- 
ure who can neither be dismissed as pure figment nor comprehended as 
simple history. Virgil’s mixture of narrative traditions at the close of 
Aeneid 7 is not only quintessentially Alexandrian in the way that it 
draws on its predecessors, but also indicative of his desire to create a 
wholly Roman epic. Lucian’s bias, after all, should not divert us from 
recognizing a poet’s intentional transcendence of generic boundaries in 
the composition of his narrative; like Camilla, Virgil himself skirts the 
border between history and imagination.5?? 
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For a very different but sympathetic review of Virgil’s creativity in the Camilla 
episode, see the article by Horsfall cited above, note 7. 

Iam indebted to my Bowdoin colleague Stephen Hall and to Richard E. Thomas of 
Harvard University for reading an earlier version of this paper and making valuable 
suggestions for its improvement. I am grateful as well to an anonymous reader for AJP for 
judicious advice regarding the argument's structure. 


DIALOGUE OF GENRES IN OVID’S 
“LOVESONG OF POLYPHEMUS” 
(METAMORPHOSES 13.719—897) 


Among the central critical issues surrounding Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses—indeed, underlying many of this challenging text’s unsolved 
problems—is the question of genre. Is the poem epic or a species of 
epic (e.g., anti-epic, epic parody, elegized epic, or epicized elegy);! a 
type of Kollektivgedicht, stringing together either a series of examples 
from some miniature form such as the epyllion,? or else sampling now 
one genre, now another;? or is it simply unique, resisting any effort at 
categorization?^ Despite the intelligent and detailed discussion that the 


Y The considerable literature on the Metamorphoses and the epic genre is conve- 
niently reviewed by Stephen Hinds, The Metamorphosis of Persephone. Ovid and the 
self-conscious Muse, Cambridge Classical Studies (Cambridge 1987) 99—114. 

"Edgar Martini, “Ovid und seine Bedeutung für die römische Poesie," in Epitym- 
bion Heinrich Swoboda dargebracht, ed. M. San Nicolo (Reichenberg 1927) 167-68; M. 
Marjorie Crump, The Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid (Oxford 1931) 203—4; Brooks Otis, 
“Ovid and the Augustans," TAPA 69 (1938) 189; Douglas Little, "Richard Heinze: Ovids 
elegische Erzählung,” in Ovids Ars amatoria und Remedia amoris. Untersuchungen zum 
Aufbau, ed. Ernst Zinn (Stuttgart 1970) 72. 

3Joseph Solodow, The World of Ovid's Metamorphoses (Chapel Hill and London 
1988) 17-18, invokes the notion that "the poem is comprehensive in chronology, in subject 
matter, and in literary genres," and goes on to note that, though the poem's comprehen- 
siveness is “less seldom observed" in the matter of incorporating various literary genres 
than in other respects, nevertheless “at one place or other it handles the themes and 
employs the tone of virtually every species of literature." 

. *Thus Michael von Albrecht, while acknowledging the epic orientation of the 

poem, calls the Metamorphoses ". . . ein Epos sui generis, und in diesem Zusatz liegt das 
Entscheidende" (P. Ovidius Naso. Metamorphosen, erklárt von M. Haupt-R. Ehwald- 
M. von Albrecht [Berlin 1966] erster Band, 486). G. Karl Galinsky (Ovid's Metamorpho- 
ses. An Introduction to the Basic Aspects [Berkeley and London 1975] 41) goes farther: 
*,. .it would be misguided to pin the label of any genre on the Metamorphoses." It is 
also argued that the concept of genre was of minor importance in the Augustan age: see, 
for instance, David O. Ross, Jr., Backgrounds to Augustan Poetry. Gallus, Elegy, and 
Rome (Cambridge 1975) 37: "The discovery [i.e., in Vergil’s Sixth Eclogue] of a single 
unified tradition comprehending a variety of forms and genres means that genre need no 
longer count for much." Cf. Peter E. Knox, Ovid's Metamorphoses and the Traditions of 
Augustan Poetry, Cambridge Philological Society Supplementary Volume no. 11 (Cam- 
bridge 1986) 1: “The rules of genre count, but only so that the reader may recognize when 
they are broken." 
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question has received during the past seventy—five years, it is safe to say 
that no critical consensus has emerged. 

What the most stimulating approaches to the question have 
tended to share is adherence in some form to Wilhelm Kroll’s concept 
of Kreuzung der Gattungen, the process typical of most Hellenistic and 
Roman poetry by which traditional generic categories are revived and 
refreshed through creative analysis and recombination.5 The Metamor- 
phoses, however we conceive of its generic status, clearly owes a great 
deal to this principle. And yet, Kroll’s formulation has been useful only 
to a point. Part of the reason for this may be the limited way in which 
Kroll described the principle and handed it on to later scholars. For 
most, the idea of Kreuzung involves a kind of patchwork approach, in 
which discrete generic elements—elements, let us say, of tragedy or 
comedy—retain their distinct generic identity in juxtaposition with ele- 
ments of other genres, such as elegy or epic, or even when subsumed 
within a predominantly elegiac or epic context. Such an approach of 
course can be and indeed has been applied to the Metamorphoses, with 
useful results. Formally the poem is epic because of its length and 
because it is written in the epic meter; and yet many individual passages 
vary the conventions of epic with those of other genres. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the warrior god Apollo is made to act like the frustrated lover of 
comedy and elegy,’ while Venus, the goddess of love, speaks the epic 
language of grand strategy and universal empire.? But so many scholars 
have found the epic label unacceptable that to privilege two formal 
characteristics, length and meter, over all other generic considerations 
now seems arbitrary? Even for the ancients these factors were not ut- 
terly decisive,!? and by any other measure, we cannot comfortably 


5Studien zum Verständnis der Römischen Literatur (Stuttgart 1924) 202-24. 

$Examples run from the very limited, such as the inclusion of epigrammatic verses 
in longer poems (e.g., Vergil, Aeneid 3.288; Tibullus 1.3.55—56, 1.9.83—84, [3.2.29—30]; 
Propertius 2.13.35-36, 2.14.27—28, 4.3.72, 47.85 —86), to the much more ambitious, such as 
the "Aristaeus" epyllion that concludes Georgics 4. 

7 Warrior: Met. 1.454—62; lover: 1.490—524. 

8Hinds (note 1 above) 108—9, 133—34, 167, nn. 44, 45, 2. 

?For instance, Little (note 2 above) 71, criticizing Heinze's assumption that the 
poem's form makes it an epic, notes that "Heinze makes no mention of unity of theme, of 
consistency of purpose, of what L. P. Wilkinson calls ‘the end in view,’ which, to my 
mind, is a sine qua non of epic." 

10 Aristotle, for instance, denied that Parmenides and Empedocles were poets at all 
(Poetics 1.11), and regarded Homer as the supreme poet not only of epic, but of both 
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situate the poem in the epic canon alongside the Jiad and the Aeneid. 
This judgment reflects not on the quality of the Metamorphoses, but on 
its manifold departures from the epic norm which the Jiad and the 
Aeneid much more nearly represent. These departures are expressed 
most frequently in terms of diction, themes, forms of behavior, and 
other elements that traditionally defined a wide variety of genres. Fur- 
thermore, many of these elements cannot be isolated within limited 
portions of the text. The style employed throughout the entire poem is 
generically diverse, drawing deeply upon the conventions of genres 
other than epic, particularly elegy,!! while many of the stories, regard- 
less of their other generic associations, are set in a conventional pas- 
toral landscape.!? The problem, then, is to make sense of the prolific 
play of generic elements that characterizes the Metamorphoses as a 
whole, and to do so in a way that does not prejudice the matter by 
regarding any one genre as primary. 

One can easily conceive of a more organic approach to genre, one 
that would take the biological metaphor of Kreuzung more seriously. 
Thus the "crossing" of two or more genres would be seen to produce a 
tertium quid, generically (and “genetically”) descended from each of 
the parent genres and bearing hereditary features of each, but no longer 
subject to traditional classification. This alternative conception of Kreu- 
zung, with its stress on the newness of the generic hybrid, would in my 
view have provided the more promising line of approach. By now; how- 
ever, the metaphor of Kreuzung has become so encumbered by the 


tragedy and comedy as well (4.12). On the various ancient definitions of epic see Severin 
Koster, Antike Epostheorien, Palingenesia 5 (Wiesbaden 1970). It may be of interest, as 
the editor reminds me, that Quintilian does not mention Ovid in his survey of Roman epic 
poets at JO 10.1.85—92. 

NE. J. Kenney (“The Style of the Metamorphoses, in Ovid, ed. J. W. Binns (Lon- 
don and Boston 1973] 126) speaks of the poem’s diction as "extending . . . the poetical 
koine that in his amatory works he had already gone a long way towards establishing as 
what might be called the standard literary dialect of Latin.” Knox (note 4 above) goes 
farther in tracing many of Ovid’s departures from conventional epic language to the 
influence of elegy. See also Hermann Tránkle, “Elegisches in Ovids 'Metamorphosen'," 
Hermes 91.1963.459—76. 

12 Hugh Parry, “Ovid’s Metamorphoses: Violence in a Pastoral Landscape," TAPA 
95 (1964) 268—82. Charles Paul Segal, Landscape in Ovid's Metamorphoses: A Study in 
the Transformations of a Literary Symbol, Hermes Einzelschriften, Heft 23 (Wiesbaden 
1969); J. Danielewicz, "Some Observations on the Technique and Contextual Role of the 
Scenery Descriptions in Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses',” Eos 59 (1971) 301-7. 
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weight of traditional interpretation that an attempt to redeploy it seems 
futile. In addition, any such approach will be strictly limited to generic 
considerations, and will be capable of providing little or no access to 
larger interpretive concerns. Thus the notion of the poem as something 
new rather than as the imperfect representative of a class is both liberat- 
ing and necessary. But what is needed is a new critical model, one that 
builds upon this notion and is also capable of relating questions about 
the general character of the Metamorphoses to broader critical issues. 

For these reasons, the relationship among the constituent genres 
of Ovid’s poem is best conceived in terms of dialogue.!? By this I mean 
that we should not think of a primary generic background—e.g., of 
epic—varied by occasional applications of elegiac, comic, or other ele- 
ments. Rather, all of the constituent genres represent different “voices” 
or even "languages" present in a state of constant interaction through- 
out the poem. Its genre can therefore not be identified with any of these 
voices or languages individually. Instead, it is characterized chiefly by 
this very element of polyphony, of openness to the influence of different 
genres, stylistic registers, and ideologies. This is a characteristic which 
the poem shares with many other, formally divergent works represent- 
ing many cultures and times. Dante's Divina Commedia, particularly 
Inferno, embraces not only epic and romance, but the most solemn and 
sublime devotional utterances together with viciously scatological in- 
vective. Similarly, Joyce's Ulysses obviously exploits the conventions 
not only of various novelistic traditions, but of the epic, Platonic dia- 
logue, and a wide variety of unconventional forms ranging from the 
Roman Catholic Mass and catechism to limerick and doggerel verse. 
Nor is the impulse to dialogism confined to such monumental works as 
these. In ancient times, satire was always and practically by definition a 
polyphonic genre, and the verse epistles of Horace and Ovid could be 


33Tn what follows I have been greatly influenced by M. M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic 
Imagination, ed. Michael Holquist, trr. Caryl Emerson and Michael Holquist, University 
of Texas Press Slavic Series, no. 1 (Austin 1981). A number of Bakhtin's untranslated 
essays on the subject are discussed by Tzvetan Todorov, Mikhail Bakhtin. The Dialogical 
Principle, tr. Wlad Godzich, Theory and History of Literature, Volume 13 (Minneapolis . 
1984). See also Michael Holquist, Dialogism: Bakhtin and his World (London-New York 
1990). Bakhtin is also my immediate source for the concept of literary “polyphony,” to 
which I appeal later in this paper. 
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profitably studied from this perspective.!^ A good modern representa- 
tive would be Saul Bellow, whose characters speak a variety of hybrid 
languages, which derive from the most disparate individual dialects, 
and live in a correspondingly disjointed and heterogeneous world.!5 

When the matter is stated in these terms, it becomes clear that the 
Metamorphoses is not sui generis, a genre of one; also that we have 
begun to speak of a genre that, unlike those that we have mentioned 
previously, cannot be defined in purely formal terms—or, for that mat- 
ter, adequately labeled.!5 This unnamed genre presents the reader, not 


14 Bakhtin himself has traced the literary origins of dialogism to the "serio-comical 
genres," among which he includes Plato's Socratic texts, Xenophon's Cyropaedia, 
Menippean satire, and Petronius’ Satyrica (Bakhtin, 1981 [note 13 above] 21-22). Ancient 
material however remained no more than the background for his work on later texts, 
particularly in Rabelais and his World, tr. Helene Iswolsky (Cambridge, MA 1968) and 
Problems of Dostoyevsky's Poetics, tr. and ed. Caryl Emerson (Minneapolis 1984). 

15A particularly clear example of both the linguistic and social amalgam that is 
Bellow's world is provided by an exchange between the free-lance intellectual Charlie 
Citrine and the small-time gangster Rinaldo Cantabile in Humboldt’s Gift (New York 
1975). Cantibile has been terrorizing Citrine for stopping payment on a check written to 
cover a $450.00 loss in a poker game, eventually offering to call off the harrassment if 
Citrine will agree to provide his wife, a doctoral candidate in American literature, with 
personal information for her thesis on Citrine's friend, the writer Von Humboldt Flei- 
Scher. After listening with irritation to the proposal, Citrine replies, “The Ph.D. racket isa 
very fine racket, but I want no part of it" (p. 106). 

16 For Bakhtin this genre is the novel, a category which he takes to include not only 
Don Quixote and The Brothers Karamazov, but also the dramas of Henrik Ibsen and 
Gerhart Hauptmann, the epic poetry of Byron (Childe Harold's Pilgrimage and Don 
Juan), and the lyrics of Heinrich Heine (Bakhtin, 1981 [note 13 above] 5-6). While I take 
the point, to avoid needless confusion I do not adopt the term "novel" to denote the genre 
that we arc discussing. Note also that Bakhtin's definition of this genre in contrast to the 
traditional formal genres, particularly Greco- Roman epic, needs drastic revision in the 
light of recent criticism; the work of James M. Redfield (Nature and Culture in the Iliad: 
The Tragedy of Hector [Chicago 1975]) and Gregory Nagy (The Best of the Achaeans. 
Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry [Baltimore and London 1979]) on the Iliad; 
the recent work of John Peradotto on the Odyssey (Man in the Middle Voice. Name and 
Narration in the Odyssey [Princeton 1990]; and the whole approach to the Aeneid ush- 
ered in by Adam Parry ("The Two Voices of Virgil's Aeneid," Arion 2 [1963] 66—80) and 
Michael C. J. Putnam (The Poetry of the Aeneid: Four Studies in Imaginative Unity and 
Design [Cambridge 1965]) in effect reveal those poems as consummately “novelistic” in 
Bakhtinian terms. On this topic see Carol Olivia Herron, "The Vacillating Epic: The 
Dialectic of Opposing World Views in the Expansion of the Epic Literary Genre" (Diss. 
Pennsylvania 1985); Frederick T. Griffith and Stanley J. Rabinowitz, Novel Epics: Gogol, 
Dostoevsky, and National Narrative (Evanston, IL 1990). The best term currently avail- 
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with the clearly reflected image of a homogeneous world, but with a 
refracted array of broken images that more truly depicts the divided 
unity of a world dominated by flux. This it could do only by fostering 
the simultaneous play of contrasting voices against one another, finding 
greater advantage in dissonance than in harmony. 

These points are valid for the Metamorphoses as a whole, but their 
critical utility becomes clear only through detailed analysis of specific 
passages. The story of Acis, Galatea, and Polyphemus provides fruitful 
ground for such analysis. Because it is a crossroads of several distinct 
poetic traditions—primarily, the genres of pastoral, erotic elegy, and 
heroic epos—the episode clearly confronts the reader with a variety of 
divergent, even antithetical generic motifs which nevertheless stand in 
unity as its own constitutive elements. In what follows, I shall attempt 
to illustrate the dialogic basis of the episode’s generic character by first 
identifying and then analyzing its main elements. By way of conclusion, 
I will indicate briefly how our study of this episode can inform a broader 
interpretation of the poem as a whole. 


ELEMENTS OF DIALOGISM 


The generic diversity of the Polyphemus episode manifests itself 
in three basic ways. First, and most obviously, Ovid adroitly combines 
the loci communes of three different genres. Polyphemus tends sheep 
(821-30 et passim), carries a staff (782), plays a Pan pipe (784), and sings 
pastoria sibila (785), while Acis and Galatea recline in a sheltered cave 
listening to his song, just like conventional figures of the pastoral genre. 
At the same time, the Cyclops burns with love (763, 867—69), frets over 
his appearance (764 —67), is forgetful of his usual pursuits (763, 767—69, 
781), and chafes at his rival's success (859—61), like the typical elegiac 
lover.!? Finally, Polyphemus’ size and strength (842—44, 863-64, 882— 
84), his ferocious appearance (765—67, 844—47), and his bloodthirsty 


able to denote the genre that works like the Metamorphoses exemplify is "threshold 
genre" as defined by Gary Saul Morson, The Boundaries of Genre. Dostoevsky's Diary of 
a Writer and the Traditions of Literary Utopia (Evanston, IL 1981) 39—68. Morson's book 
is one of the best studies of genre that I know. Note that he also speaks of "inter-generic 
dialogue" (pp. 79, 81—84) in a sense very close to the one I intend to outline here. 

'7See also the useful observations of Knox (note 4 above) 34—35. These erotic 
elements are of course also present in Ovid's chief formal model for this episode, The- 
ocritus’ eleventh Idyll, a point to which I shall return. 
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savagery (759-61, 768-69, 865—66, etc.), traits which cast him as an epic 
figure, are emphasized repeatedly. By the same token, he kills Acis in 
epic fashion, heaving an enormous boulder at his opponent in “single 
combat" (882-84), while Acis, facing his murderous onslaught, is point- 
edly a hero (Symaethius heros 879). The combination of these gener- 
ically divergent elements in a single episode, then, is our first and most 
apparent indication of its dialogic nature. 

Our second signpost involves the poet’s art of imitation. Through- 
out the episode, Ovid allusively evokes the literary past in subtly spe- 
cific ways, drawing upon and reacting to particular models that rep- 
resent the parent genres of his composition. This technique may be 
viewed as a special case of the first. For instance, the pastoral setting 
and the structure of Polyphemus’ rustic serenade clearly derive primar- 
ily from Theocritus’ eleventh Idyll. But the Cyclops’ sudden interest in 
his appearance (764 —67) alludes directly to advice that Ovid himself had 
given in Ars amatoria.'® Similarly, the manner in which Polyphemus 
murders Acis—by hurling the peak of a mountain at him—is not merely 
conventional epic behavior, but specifically recalls the Homeric Cy- 
clops’ attempt to avenge himself on "Noman"/Odysseus.!? In each of 
these cases, Ovid alludes not to the pastoral, elegiac, or epic tradition 
as a whole, but to highly individual expressions of those traditions, 
expressions that often possess generic ambivalences of their own, as we 
shall see. 

Our third indicator—itself in turn a special instance of the sec- 
ond—is the ambivalent relationship of the Ovidian episode to its chief 
formal model, Theocritus’ eleventh Idyll, from two particular points of 
view. Apart from the obvious structural relationship and many bor- 
rowed motifs, the Ovidian episode also exploits the generic sophistica- 
tion of its model. At the same time, it develops a very different generic 
character from that of the idyll; and the difference is reflected most 
clearly in Ovid’s revision of Theocritus’ narrative structure. 

In negotiating the generic complexities of his Polyphemus epi- 
sode, Ovid was greatly abetted by his choice of model. It is obvious that 
Idyll 11 is no straightforward example of pastoral poetry. Indeed, this 
poem is itself an authentic tour de force in respect to the play of generic 
categories. Having worked to establish the pastoral as a distinct sub- 
genre of epic in the bucolic mode, contrasting with but also imitating 


181,518 sit coma, sit scita barba resecta manu, On this point see further below. 
15 Cf. Odyssey 9.481—566. 
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the heroic mode,”° Theocritus in this idyll effects a humorous confron- 
tation between his creation and its model by introducing a consum- 
mately Homeric character into his newly created poetic world. The 
choice of Polyphemus for this role, though it seems almost inevitable in 
retrospect, was inspired. Homer’s Polyphemus is a shepherd and he 
lives on Sicily, the home of Theocritus’ herdsmen in other poems.?! 
Both factors suggest and facilitate the introduction of such a figure into 
the world of the Idylls. Moreover, the poet goes to great lengths to make 
Polyphemus superficially at home in the pastoral world; but inevitably 
the character’s literary past clings to him like karma from another life, 
and the poet slyly encourages the reader to remember this past by 
subtle allusion to the Odyssey.? The result is a humorous incongruity 
between the poem’s implicit assumption that a creature like Polyphe- 
mus might be at home in this context and the reader’s awareness that 
the Cyclops belongs to a different world entirely. Thus Idyll 11 is not 
simply an inert model on which Ovid has imperiously worked his imita- 
tive will. Rather, the poem serves as an active guide to the possibilities 
of generic sophistication that unfold themselves to the dialogic imagina- 
tion. 

Despite the importance of Theocritus’ example, however, we must 
beware of confusing Ovid’s goals with those of his great predecessor. In 
the pastoral idylls, Theocritus worked to construct and codify a new 
formal genre, based chiefly on epic, that would be reproducible by 
others. Idyll 11 is the most visible sign of his triumph, demonstrating a 
confident mastery even of material that would seem essentially incom- 
patible with his pastoral program. By contrast, Ovid’s imitation in- 
volves a strictly provisional arrangement of formal generic elements 
and does not seek to define a new, reproducible genre. Rather, it partici- 
pates in a genre defined not, like pastoral, in formal terms, but precisely 
by the provisional arrangement of discordant formal elements by dia- 
logic processes. 

This difference is reflected in Ovid’s alteration of the basic narra- 
tive elements found in Theocritus. It is of course a given in both poems 


20See the persuasive analysis of David M. Halperin, Before Pastoral. Theocritus 
and the Tradition of Ancient Bucolic Poetry (New Haven 1983). 

21E g., of Thyrsis at Id. 1.65, of Daphnis at 1.117-21. 

2 André Kurz, Le Corpus Theocriteum et Homère: un probléme d'authenticité 
(Idylle 25), Publications Universitaires Européenes, Série XV: philologie et littérature 
classiques, vol. 21 (Berne—Francfort/M. 1982) 135—40. 
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that the beautiful Galatea will want nothing to do with the brutish Cy- 
clops. But beyond this fact, the circumstances of his futile suit differ in 
the two versions. In Idyll 11, the union that Polyphemus proposes is 
impossible for one fundamental reason: Polyphemus is a creature of the 
land, while Galatea's home is in the sea. The monster himself, in sug- 
gesting ways of overcoming this difficulty, actually stresses the impos- 
sibility of his desires (43, 49, 54—55, 60—62, 79). In Ovid, this motif is 
virtually non—existent.23 Here Galatea tells us that she finds Polyphe- 
mus' attentions unwelcome because she is enamored of another, the 
beautiful Acis;?4 and this Acis is a formidable rival. He is a very specific 
anti-type of Ovid's Polyphemus. By way of outlining the situation, 
Galatea notes that her love for the one was equal to her hatred of the 
other (756—58). Whereas Acis is pulcher (753), Polyphemus is normally 
neglectful of his appearance (as Galatea implies in 764), is possessed of 
:a wild look (feros . . . vultus 767; cf. ferus 780, 873), and is altogether 
frightening (terribilem 772). Acis is sixteen years old and just beginning 
to show his first beard (753—54). We do not know how old this Poly- 
phemus is; but he grooms himself for courtship by mowing his bushy 
beard with a pruning hook (766), and when he admits that his entire 
body is covered by bristles, he argues unconvincingly that his shaggy 
form and full beard epitomize masculine beauty (844—50). Ironically, 
Acis is in this respect not only unlike Ovid's Polyphemus, but like the 
Polyphemus of Theocritus, who is also described as just getting his first 
beard (Gott yeveu&oóov 9). Thus the Ovidian monster, as is obvious 
from the passages cited above, contrasts with the Theocritean one in 
this respect. 

This contrast is only part of a larger pattern. The Theocritean 
monster is a creature borrowed from heroic epos and made to seem, 
superficially at least, at home in a pastoral setting. It is the tension 
between the monster's literary provenance and his amorous behavior in 
a pastoral setting that animate the idyll; yet the success of the poem is 
that this tension is, in a sense, resolved. Polyphemus' Homeric back- 


73 His Polyphemus once asks Galatea to leave her watery home (838-39). In The- 
ocritus the request is made twice and at greater length (42-49, 63—66), with emphasis 
absent from Ovid's version on the contrast between land and sea. 

?* While Acis becomes a standard element in the story after Ovid, he is not found in 
earlier versions. For a survey of theories concerning a possible source see Franz Bómer, 
P. Ovidius Naso. Metamorphosen, Buch 13-14, Wissenschaftliche Kommentare zu latei- 
nischen und griechischen Schriftstellern (Heidelberg 1982) 410. 
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ground is not allowed to overwhelm the new role in which Theocritus 
has cast him. Indeed, it is a measure of Theocritus’ success in creating 
the pastoral genre out of epic elements that he can bring off this con- 
frontation with such aplomb. But in Ovid’s narrative, Polyphemus’ re- 
lationship to the pastoral setting receives a much different treatment. At 
no point is he really convincing as a denizen of the pastoral world. The 
pastoral/elegiac paradigm against which he is measured and found 
wanting is provided by the love of Acis and Galatea. Both characters 
are young and beautiful; Acis is the son of a faun and a nymph. The 
‘lovers pass their time hidden in a cave, wrapped in each other’s arms, 
listening to Polyphemus’ song. By virtue of these factors, they possess 
an ideal erotic relationship to one another and are endowed with a 
generically conventional relationship to their pastoral surroundings as 
well.?5 Galatea, as one of these pastoral lovers, thus speaks with some 
authority when she depicts a Polyphemus who is credible neither as a 
lover nor as a creature of the pastoral world. 

Not only Acis, but any hint of a rival is absent from Theocritus. In 
Ovid, however, the existence of a third party is essential.2° The story 
ends, after all, not with Polyphemus' philosophical resignation, as in 
Theocritus, but with the murder of Acis. Similarly, Theocritus gives 
Galatea no voice: she is merely the distant object of Polyphemus' fan- 
tasy. In Ovid, however, Galatea actually narrates her own story, a point 
to which we shall return. Theocritus successfully resolves the confron- 
tation between his new generic creation and its epic source by repre- 
senting Polyphemus in a pastoral mode, and relieves the lovesick mon- 
ster's frustration by the power of song. Ovid highlights the dichotomy 
between, on the one hand, Polyphemus' amorous desires and bucolic 
surroundings, and, on the other, his violent nature, not only maintaining 
the Cyclops' frustration throughout the episode, but even causing him 
to destroy the happiness of the more convincing pastoral/elegiac lovers, 
Acis and Galatea. 


?5' This point is made by Segal (note 12 above) 59. 

26 Vergil's imitation of Idyll 11 in Eclogue 2 does feature a rival named Iollas (57), 
and the fact that the protagonist of the poem, Corydon, is involved in a desperate love 
triangle is announced in the opening lines. Ovid's introduction of Acis into the story of 
Polyphemus and Galatea may have been influenced in some degree by this feature of 
Eclogue 2, which Ovid imitates elsewhere in this episode (as we shall see). Alternatively, 
the presence of a rival in Vergil's poem, but not in its model, may indicate that Vergil knew 
versions of Theocritus' story in which a rival, Acis, did figure. His Iollas will then have 
been a learned allusion to a tradition not followed by his main source. 
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These differences in narrative structure reflect the seriousness of 
Ovid’s generic dialogue. Of course Ovid, like Theocritus, achieves a 
number of outstandingly humorous effects by combining elements 
drawn from incompatible genres. But, as so often in the Metamorpho- 
ses, this humor is tempered by the troubling events that the narrative 
depicts.27 In the present episode, this too is related to the dialogic 
relationships embodied in allusion, modulation of style, and, especially, 
in the way in which we encounter the figure of Polyphemus. The epi- 
sode thus discloses ‘a thematic character that is typical of the Meta- 
morphoses, but which does not fit comfortably into any of its constitu- 
ent genres. 

It is this narrative structure that most fully embodies the poly- 
phonic element in Ovid’s generic creativity; but the same principle in- 
forms his manipulation of generic commonplaces and his allusive art- 
istry as well. It is not sufficient to view the episode in question simply as 
a patchwork of diverse generic elements or learned borrowings. As we 
shall now see, the pastoral, elegiac, and epic topoi, like the allusions to 
Theocritus and Homer, that comprise this passage, do not retain their 
discrete, univocal identity, but work in dialogue to produce a gener- 
ically innovative rendition of the story. 


GENERIC TOPOI AND ALLUSIVE ARTISTRY 


Traditionally, of course, the various generic topoi that appear in 
this episode have been regarded not only as discrete, but as very differ- 
ent in their relative importance. Most critics have paid little attention to 
epic and elegiac elements, characterizing the episode as an essay in the 
pastoral mode. Solodow, in surveying a number of Ovidian episodes 
that he takes to represent different genres, notes that Polyphemus’ 
lovesong is "impressive for its pastoral quality.’28 Comparable judg- 
ments about the essentially pastoral character of the Cyclops' serenade 


27The role of humor, parodic or otherwise, in the Metamorphoses, has been a 
major interpretive stumbling block. Some form of humor is present in nearly every epi- 
sode; but too often critics have felt it their job to point it out and to press no further: for 
examples see below, note 32. Galinsky (note 4 above) 158—209 (and cf. 147, 244), repre- 
sents a more balanced view. The episode that we are considering is, in many respects, 
hilariously funny. But, in order to clarify other, neglected aspects of its character, I will 
not be at pains to emphasize this obvious one. 

?73Solodow (note 3 above) 22. 
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are not uncommon.” Such conclusions place excessive weight on the 
fact that the Ovidian episode derives from a Theocritean original and 
makes use of pastoral topoi. This tendency is made more understand- 
able by the fact that most of the pastoral motifs that Ovid employs here 
undergo a process of auxesis. For instance, where the Theocritean Cy- 
clops praises Galatea’s beauty in four comparisons occupying two lines 
(20-21), Ovid's lovesick monster makes fifteen comparisons occupying 
a full nine lines (789—97). When he makes music, he uses not a conven- 
tional, nine-reeded Pan pipe, but one of a hundred reeds (784). The- 
ocritus’ Cyclops pastures a thousand sheep (34); Ovid's cannot count 
his flocks—only a poor man, he scoffs, could do so (823—24). He will 
say only that they are many, and say it repeatedly (multae . . . mul- 
tas . . . multae 821-22). Thus, according to Solodow, “with these exag- 
gerations and other references Ovid both recreates and plays with pas- 
toral."39 The result is a conception of the episode as “hyper—pastoral”’>! 
or, if not sincerely pastoral, then as a spoof on the pastoral mode.32 

It is in a sense hardly possible to study this passage without using 
Theocritus’ eleventh 7dyll as the main point of reference. Indeed, we 
have already employed this procedure, which serves the interest of 
expediency while addressing directly the scholarly status quo, and we 
shall continue to do so. But at the same time, for reasons made clear at 
the beginning of this paper, our aim is to move beyond the notion that 
Ovid conceived the episode primarily in terms of pastoral or any other 
single genre, and that all other influences are at best secondary. Thus we 
should not view Ovid's version as essentially an imitation cum varia- 
tione of a Theocritean original. Similarly, we cannot start with the as- 
sumption that the Metamorphoses is a poem in the epic meter, and that 
we should therefore think of the epic genre as the primary matrix in 
which the episode was shaped; or that, since most of Ovid's career was 


73 E.g., Otis, Ovid as an Epic Poet? (Cambridge 1970) 280; Galinsky (note 4 above) 
135. 

9€ Solodow (note 3 above) 22. 

31E. J. Kenney in Ovid, Metamorphoses, tr. A. D. Melville (Oxford 1986) 453 ad 
13784. 

32Bémer (note 24 above) vol. 6, 406 speaks of the episode as “burlesque” rather 
than as straight “bucolic.” J.-M. Frécaut, L'Esprit et l'humor chez Ovide (Grenoble 1972) 
124, sees Ovid as borrowing the element of parody from Theocritus along with everything 
else, speaking of the episode "comme une caricature du genre pastorale, alors que l'idylle 
XI de Theocrite, qui a servi de modèle.” 
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devoted to various elegiac forms, we must therefore regard the elegiac 
sensibility of the passage as its generic core. Unless we put such ideas 
aside, a balanced assessment of the episode’s generic polyphony will be 
impossible. The basic situation in which Ovid's Polyphemus finds him- 
self is that of the typical elegiac lover. But despite his situation and his 
pastoral surroundings, he cannot hide those qualities that make him 
equally a figure of heroic epos. The humor of his courtship and the 
poignancy of Acis’ death co—exist in a generic hybrid that derives in 
equal measure from elegy, pastoral, and epic. 

To return to the matter of auxesis: a more balanced assessment 
would regard this procedure not simply as an incongruous and therefore 
comic way of referring to a pastoral model, but as an element of dia- 
logue between that model and a more "elevated" and heroic exemplar. 
If pastoral represents the stylistic genus tenue and epic the genus 
grande, then we may consider Ovid's grotesque inflation of pastoral 
motifs a product of the confrontation between the two genres. It is no 
accident, then, that the vast scale of things in this pseudo- pastoral 
landscape relates in every case directly to Polyphemus, the violent 
. shepherd. 

This is the case even when Ovid adds to the apparently pastoral 
ambience of the episode. When Galatea describes her would—be lover 
as he takes his place on a promontory overlooking the sea to serenade 
her (778—88), the setting is similar to that of Idyll 11. Polyphemus is 
followed by his sheep (781),?? and even plays Pan pipes (784), a detail 
absent from Theocritus. His music, designated as pastoria sibila (785), 
is heard by landscape and seascape alike (785—86)—not to mention by 
Acis and Galatea (786 —88). All these details are usually said to establish 
the pastoral character of the passage. But all are complicated by disso- 
nant elements generally of an elevated or heroic nature. To begin with, 
Polyphemus is still ferus (780). Accompanied by his flocks, he seems 
more the shepherd than his Theocritean counterpart, who stands alone 
on his promontory; further, he is provided with the shepherd's badge, a 
baculus (782). Surprisingly, however, these bucolic details seem to have 
been inspired not by Theocritus, but by other portrayals of the Cyclops. 
Here is Vergil: 


33QOvid’s slightly illogical nullo ducente (781) is a reference to Theocritus’ atrial 
(12). 
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vix ea fatus erat summo cum monte videmus 

ipsum inter pecudes vasta se mole moventem 

pastorem Polyphemum et litora nota petentem, 

monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 

trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat; 

lanigerae comitantur oves. Aeneid 3.655-60 


Vergil's Polyphemus is the Homeric monster presented almost sympa- 
thetically after his disastrous encounter with Odysseus;?* but is nota- 
ble, like Homer's Cyclops, primarily for his size and ferocity He is, 
however, emphatically a shepherd (pastorem 657) surrounded by his 
flocks, a detail that Vergil mentions twice (656, 660). Moreover, the staff 
carried by Vergil's monster is actually a pine trunk (659). This idea was 
inspired by Homer: the olive stake that Odysseus sharpened and used 
to blind the monster was a staff that he found lying by the sheep pen, a 
staff that he and his men judged to be the size of a mast for a deep- 
seagoing ship of twenty oars (Od. 9.319-24). Ovid thus alludes to both 
the Vergilian and Homeric passages: his Cyclops' staff is a pine big 
enough to be fitted out with tackle and used as a ship's mast (782—83). 
His sheep too are, so to speak, Vergilian sheep, lanigerae pecudes (781). 
The compound is found twice in the Aeneid passage (642, 660); it does 
not occur in the Eclogues.?5 Finally, when Ovid's Polyphemus sings, the 
mountains and the waters respond to his song: 


senserunt toti pastoria sibila montes, 
senserunt undae. . .. Metamorphoses 13:785—86 


At first glance, these lines look like an instance of the pathetic fallacy in 
its pastoral guise.?6 The anaphora is a regular feature of the motif,37 and 
the meaning of pastoria sibila (785) could hardly be clearer. senserunt is 
not quite the right word, however, The landscape did not “hear” or 
“answer” Polyphemus’ song, but “felt” it. The metrical shape of the 


34 A note of sympathy is indeed not absent from the Homeric episode when Poly- 
phemus pathetically addresses the ram bearing Odysseus out of the cave (Od. 9.447-60). 
Noticing that the ram is leaving last rather than leading the flock, the monster conjectures 
that he must be downcast at his master's evil fate. 

35]t is found otherwise at Georgics 3.287, an elevated context, and Aeneid 7.93. 
Compounds in general are uncommon in the Eclogues. : 

36The motif is not found in Idyll 11, but it is latent in Vergil's imitation in Ecl. 2. 

37See Bómer (note 24 above) ad loc. with references. 
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two successive lines begun by senserunt is also telling: Ovid does not 
often begin a line with five long syllables, still less two lines in a row. 
Here he does so for the second time in twenty—five lines. The first 
passage is Galatea’s description of the monster’s appearance: 


horrendum silvis et visus ab hospite nullo 3 
impune et magni cum dis contemptor Olympi. ... 760—61 


The repetition of such unusual, ponderous sound-effects, particularly 
in Ovid's precipitous narrative style, is striking. Moreover, Galatea 
stresses that “all the mountains" (toti . . . montes 785) felt the song, 
and that she “took it in from afar" (procul auribus hausi 787). These 
details, like Polyphemus’ absurd hundred—reeded pipes (784), suggest 
that what Galatea heard was not the sweet music of a conventional 
Theocritean shepherd, but rather a truly Cyclopean racket. Returning 
to Vergil, we discover that as the Trojans put to sea to avoid an encoun- 
ter with the monster, Polyphemus bellows at the sound of a ship moving 
in the water: 


clamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
intremuere undae, penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italiae curvisque immugiit Aetna cavernis. Aeneid 3.672—74 


Thus, like the points mentioned previously, what looked at first to be a 
standard allusion to the pathetic fallacy in its pastoral guise upon exam- 
ination betrays a powerfully epic orientation. 

These transformations are paralleled by numerous other details 
throughout the episode involving not only pastoral, but elegiac motifs 
as well. In an effort to improve his appearance, Polyphemus, as noted 
above,?5 follows advice that Ovid elsewhere recommends to the young 
Roman gentleman on the make: 


iamque tibi formae, iamque est tibi cura placendi, 
jam rigidos pectis rastris, Polypheme, capillos, 
iam libet hirsutam tibi falce recidere barbam 
et spectare feros in aqua et componere vultus. 
Metamorphoses 37764 —71 


sit coma, sit scita barba resecta manu. Ars amatoria 1.518 


38See above and also note 18. 
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The fearsome Homeric monster not only acts out a situation derived 
from erotic elegy by way of Theocritean pastoral, but actually follows 
the advice given by Ovid himself in his guise as praeceptor amoris. In 
addition to the erotodidactic motif of cultus formae, Ovid’s diction 
points to the world of love poetry. capilli (765), the most frequent word 
for “hair” in the Metamorphoses, is an example of how elegiac tradi- 
tions informed Ovid's only surviving essay in the epic meter.?? The 
word is simply part of Ovid's normal vocabulary in the poem, a fact that 
makes it impossible to attach special significance to its occurrence here 
per se. In all occurrences, however, the word retains its “elegiac” tone; 
and its treatment in this passage continues to point out Polyphemus' 
generic complexity. Where elegiac tresses are typically soft and flowing, 
Polyphemus' are rigidi.^' The phrase capilli rigidi is thus a virtual oxy- 
moron defining a dichotomy similar to that regularly drawn between 
elegiac and heroic verse.^! Finally, and most obviously, the hirsute mon- 
ster must take drastic measures to counterfeit the look that he desires. 
His articles de toilette consist, not of combs and scissors, but of rakes 
and scythes. This humorous conceit again stresses Polyphemus' Cyclo- 
pean proportions, and thus problematizes his appearance in, this time, 
an elegiac role.4 

.Similarly, in boasting of his own appearance Ovid's Cyclops is 


39On the distribution of capillus/coma/crinis in Latin poetry see B. Axelson, Un- 
poetische Worter: ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der lateinischen Dichtersprache, Publications 
of the New Society of Letters at Lund 29 (Lund 1945) 51, with the further remarks of Knox 
(note 4 above) 33. : 

See, e.g., Tibullus 1.8.9, 3.8.9; Propertius 2.17; Ovid, Ars 3.709. I can find only 
two other passages in which capillus is modified by rigidus, both of them Ovidian. The 
first (Ars 1.517) is the passage on good grooming partially cited above, note 18. The second 
(Mer. 10.425) is the sort of exception that proves a rule: when Myrrha confesses to her 
nurse about her passion for Cinyras, the old woman's hair becomes stiff with horror. Here 
an appreciation of Ovid's diction lends impact to the nurse's thoroughly conventional 
reaction, since capilli are almost by definition never rigidi. For the thematic contrast, cf. 
Martial 10.20.20—21. 

*'The opposition between “hard” and "soft" poetry is of course paralleled by 
many similar ones (large and small, strong and weak, heavy and light, etc.): cf. Propertius 
2.34.41—44, 3.1.1920; Ovid, Amores 3.1.41—46; Met. 5.257 and Fasti 3.456 (with the dis- 
cussion of Hinds [note 1 above] 21—23 and 141, n. 58); Tristia 2.327—40 (with the discussion 
of Walter Wimmel, Kallimachos in Rom. Die Nachfolge seines apologetischen Dichtens 
in der Augusteerzeit, Hermes Einzelschriften, Heft 16 [Wiesbaden 1960] 297-98). 

42In the Odyssey we first hear of Polyphemus as an &vijo . . . zxteAoQioc (9.187); cf. 
190—92). His enormous size and strength are mentioned repeatedly throughout Odysseus' 
tale of their encounter, and appear frequently in the Ovidian episode, as we shall see. 
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obsessed with size. This point contrasts sharply with Idyll 11, in which 
Theocritus’ monster recognizes that his looks put Galatea off: 


ywooxw, xyapíeooa xópa, tivos obvexa petyeic: 

otvexé uot Xaoía pév Sooic Exl navel uevásup 

&E dibs tétatat xoci Odtepov ds pla paxed, 

ele & 6900 góc fmeott, wAateta 68 ble el elder. Idyll 11.30—33 


al 5€ tot adtdc Eyáv oxéw XAacuírepoc Tiuev. . . . 11.50 


Ovid begins with a reference to Theocritus' other Polyphemus idyll, 
once again by way of Vergil (this time the Eclogues).*? But Ovid’s Cy- 
clops admires different qualities from those of Theocritus' pastoralized 
monster. Rather than comely cheeks, a single lovely eye, and gleaming 
teeth, he boasts of his immense size, his abundance of stiff and shaggy 
hair, his bristling beard, and his one huge eye (842—53). The emphasis is 
consistently on size and quantity rather than, as in Theocritus and im- 
plicitly in Vergil, on quality. Moreover, the specific terms in which he 
boasts are especially revealing. First, his size: 


adspice sim quantus! non est hoc corpore maior 
Iuppiter in caelo—nam vos narrare soletis 
nescio quem regnare Jovem... . 
Metamorphoses 13.842 —44 


The blasphemous comparison with Jupiter is perhaps inspired by the 
belief of Vergil's Corydon that his beauty could stand comparison with 
that of Daphnis, the pastoral god.^* But Polyphemus translates the pas- 
toral comparison into an epic/heroic equivalent. To intensify the blas- 


* xal yao Env ob’ el8oc Exc xaxóv Gc pe Aéyovtt. 

A yàg xo&v bc nóvrov totfAenov, fi; 65 yoXóva, 

xal xaAÀà uv và yévera, xaXà 66 pev & pla xdea, à 

ds nag’ bulv xéxoitat, xatepalveto, vv dé T’ ó5óvvov 

Aevuotégav abyev ITaotac únxépaive A(8oto. Idyll 6.34—38 


nec sum adeo informis: nuper me in litore vidi, 
cum placidum ventis staret mare. non ego Daphnin 
iudice te metuam, sí numquam fallit imago. Eclogue 2.25-27 


certe ego me novi liquidaeque in imagine vidi 
nuper aquae, placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. Metamorphoses 13.840—41 
*4 As he is portrayed in Eclogue 5.56—80. 
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phemy, he casts doubt on Jupiter’s very existence, a reference to the 
character’s traditional Homeric disregard for Zeus Xenios.*5 He next 
boasts of his hirsute nature: 


coma plurima torvos 
prominet in vultus umerosque, ut lucus, obumbrat 
nec mea quod rigidis horrent densissima saetis 
corpora turpe puta; turpis sine frondibus arbor, 
turpis equus, nisi colla iubae flaventia velent; 
pluma tegit volucres, ovibus sua lana decori est: 
barba viros hirtaeque decent in corpore saetae! 

Metamorphoses 13.844—50 


Again he stresses that he has so great an abundance of hair, and does so 
to the point of hyperbole: his hair throws a shadow like that of a grove 
over his head and shoulders. His face is fierce (torvos . . . vultus 844— 
45) and bearded (barba 850), both points in sharp contrast to the de- 
scription in Zdyll 11, where Polyphemus speaks of his xaXà yévgua (36). 
The generally pastoral tenor of his comparisons (trees 847, birds and 
sheep 849 —but cf. horses 848) is ludicrous when put to the service of 
this sophistic argument. The monster speaks in pastoral terms, but 
' distorts their conventional meaning and betrays his lack of sympathy 
with them. In praising his eye, he abandons these terms and turns to a 
very different field of comparison: 


unum est in media lumen mihi fronte, sed instar 
ingentis clipei. quid? non haec omnia magnus 
sol videt e caelo? soli tamen unicus orbis! Metamorphoses 13.851—53 


Again the contrast with Theocritus is instructive. In Idyll 6, Polyphe- 
mus refers more delicately to the fact that he has only one eye; but like 
his cheeks it is lovely, and in naming it he uses a rather touching term of 
endearment: xaÀà é uev à pla xõga (36).4° This is obviously the 
language of erotic poetry. In Metamorphoses, Polyphemus grants more 
frankly that having only one eye is a defect, but argues that his one eye 
is as big as a huge shield—and therefore, presumably, preferable to any 
pair of normal eyes. The shield as a point of comparison is obviously 


45On this motif see further below. 
46Cf. of tov &yóv tòv Eva yAvxóv 22. 
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martial and heroic, rather than elegiac or pastoral. Indeed, though there 
is no reason to suspect a specific allusion here, Ovid’s transformation of 
Theocritus here is the converse of Theocritus’ sophisticated translation 
of the great shield of [iad 18, an icon of the heroic world, into a humble 
cup, itself an icon of the pastoral world, in Idyll 1. 

Having effected this reversal, the Ovidian Polyphemus goes even 
further with another, truly hyperbolic comparison of cosmic propor- 
tions. Having only one eye, Polyphemus claims, he is like the sun, 
which sees all things. The hyperbole itself and the cosmic tenor of the 
comparison mark it as a trope suited to the high style of heroic epos.*? 
But the comparisons with shield and sun are not just heroic in general; 
together, they have a specific referent, again in Vergil's Polyphemus 
episode: 


telo lumen terebramus acuto 
ingens quod torva solum sub fronte latebat, 
Argolici clipei aut Phoebeae lampadis instar, 
et tandem laeti sociorum ulciscimur umbras. Aeneid 3.635—38 


This constant emphasis on Polyphemus' size is absent from The- 
ocritus, who actually suppresses this feature of Homer's account* in 
order to habilitate the Cyclops to the pastoral and elegiac requirements 
of the genus tenue. Vergil's Polyphemus retains his Homeric dimen- 
sions. Ovid's version is, unmistakably, a hybrid, a creature who could 
not possess his distinctive mixture of traits without drawing upon pre- 
vious epic and pastoral exemplars. f 

Another telling instance of dialogism with respect to topoi in- 
volves Ovid’s handling of the mise—en-scène. Sicily, as noted above, is 
of course the homeland of Theocritus and the setting of Idyll 11; hence 
the presumption that Ovid’s Sicilian setting alludes to a typically Theo- 
critean pastoral world. This presumption ignores one crucial fact. Al- 
ready in the Metamorphoses Sicily has been presented as a distinctly 
unpastoral place. The song of Calliope in Book 5 begins with a brief 
hymn to Ceres (341-45) and then continues with a description of Sicily, 


*? For this type of hyperbole as a device used to produce ekplexis, pathos, and a 
sense of the sublime, see P. R. Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid: Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford 
1986) 241—92. 

*$See above, note 42. 
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the setting for most of the ensuing narrative. The specific terms of this 
description are highly significant: 


vasta Giganteis ingesta est insula membris 
Trinacris et magnis subiectum molibus urget 
aetherias ausum sperare Typhóea sedes. 
nititur ille quidem pugnatque resurgere saepe, 
dextra sed Ausonio manus est subiecta Peloro 
laeva, Pachyne, tibi, Lilybaeo crura premuntur, 
degravat Aetna caput; sub qua resupinus harenas 
eiectat flammamque ferox vomit ore Typhoeus. 
Metamorphoses 5.346—53 


Several elements of this description mark Sicily as an appropriate set- 
ting not for pastoral, but for heroic narrative. Instead of the inviting 
landscape, the geographic situation of the whole island is described, a 
procedure that suggests not the intimate scale of the humbler genre, but 
a setting for the grandiose, heroic events of epic narrative. One of the 
island's natural wonders, Mt. Aetna, sublime in its destructive majesty, 
is mentioned prominently. Finally, the volcano's fury is explained by the 
myth of Typhoeus, the unsuccessful rebel whose attempt to overthrow 
the Olympians, like the similar attempts of the Giants, the Titans, the 
Aloidae, et al., appears continually in Augustan poetry as an ideal he- 
roic theme.4? Everything in this description prepares the reader for a: 
narrative of heroic character. Comparison with the corresponding pas- 
sage of the Fasti is instructive: 


terra tribus scopulis vastum procurrit in aequor 
Trinacris, a positu nomen adepta loci, 

grata domus Cereri. multas ea possidet urbes, 
in quibus est culto fertilis Henna solo. 

frigida caelestum matres Arethusa vocarat; 
venerat ad sacras et dea flava dapes. 

filia, consuetis ut erat comitata puellis, 
errabat nudo per sua prata pede. 


E.g., Horace, Carm. 2.12.6—9; Propertius 2.1.19—20 and 39—40, 3.9.48--49; Ovid, 
Amores 2.1.11-22; Met. 10.148—54; Tr. 2.61-76 and 327—36. See S. G. Owen, P. Ovidi 
Nasonis Tristium liber secundus (Oxford 1934) 63—81; D. C. Innes, “Gigantomachy and 
Natural Philosophy,” CQ 29 (1979) 165-71; Hardie (note 47 above) 403, s.v. "Typho- 
nomachy.” f 
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valle sub umbrosa locus est aspergine multa 
uvidus ex alto desilientis aquae. 
tot fuerant illic quot habet natura colores, 
pictaque dissimili flore nitebat humus. Fasti 4.419—30 


Sicily remains here the three—cornered isle (419—20; cf. Met. 5.346). The 
motif of topographical description, however, receives less emphasis 
than in Metamorphoses 5, while Aetna and Typhoeus do not appear at 
all. Instead, the whole island is described as a locus amoenus, Ceres' 
pleasant home (421), with well-watered valleys where maids can wan- 
der barefoot, picking flowers (425—30). The differences between these 
passages reflect Ovid's attunement to the divergent conventions of epic 
and elegiac narrative.*° | 

Of course, we need not assume that Ovid, having established 
Sicily as a place with heroic associations in Metamorphoses 5, will 
maintain a uniform attitude throughout the poem. Indeed, if we now 
turn to the description of Sicily in Metamorphoses 13, it becomes diffi- 
cult not to think of both of the other passages in which Sicily is de- 
scribed.5! Aeneas and his band, sailing en route to Italy, land on Sicily: 


... intrant 
Sicaniam. tribus haec excurrit in aequora pennis, 
e quibus imbriferos est versa Pachynos ad Austros 
mollibus expositum Zephyris Lilybaeon, ad Arctos 
aequoris expertes spectat Boreamque Peloros. 13.723-27 


The phrase tribus haec excurrit in aequora pennis (723) recalls terra 
tribus scopulis vastum procurrit in aequor (Fasti 4.419). The three capes 
mentionéd by name, moreover, clearly echo the description of Sicily in 
Metamorphoses 5. There was no reason, other than to establish a link 
between the two passages, to mention these places by name; they are 
irrelevant either to the preceding narrative of Aeneas’ wanderings or to 
the subsequent one of Polyphemus’ passion. Again, however, as in the 
Fasti description, Aetna and Typhoeus disappear; but here, in contrast 


See Richard Heinze, Ovids elegische Erzählung, Berichte über die Verhand- 
lungen der Sáchsischen Akademie zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 717 
(Leipzig 1919) 8, with the cautionary remarks of Hinds (note 1 above) 114. 

511t is obviously immaterial in what order the three passages were composed. I 
would guess that Ovid worked on all of them simultaneously, or else revised the earlier in 
light of the later ones, in order to establish verbal and imagistic links among them. 
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to Fasti 4, they are replaced by a different destructive wonder, or rather 
by a pair of them, Scylla and Charybdis. The introduction of these 
monsters provides another opportunity for sophisticated self-refer- 
ence. Áccording to Ovid, Aeneas and his men put in at Zancle (Met. 
13.729). This, the former name of Messina, is not at all common in any 
type of ancient literature.5? In particular, it is not mentioned in any 
other account of Aeneas’ wanderings, including Vergil’s. By including 
it here, then, Ovid signals a departure from his model. He also signals 
the direction of this departure: the only previous reference to Zancle in 
surviving Latin verse is in the elegiac Persephone narrative of the Fasti 
(4.499), also in connection with Scylla and Charybdis. And yet, by way 
of introducing this epic pair in the Metamorphoses, Ovid avails himself 
of a Vergilian reference: 


Scylla latus dextrum, laevum inrequieta Charybdis 


infestat.... Metamorphoses 13730—31 
dextrum Scylla latus, laevum inplacata Charybdis : 
obsidet. . . . Aeneid 3.420—21 


By this web of allusions, Ovid's description of Sicily in Book 13 leads 
the reader to expect traces in the ensuing narrative of both the epic/ 
heroic and elegiac associations of the island that are found in the twin 
Persephone narratives of Metamorphoses 5 and Fasti 4, as well as the 
pastoral connotations deriving chiefly from Theocritus. 

The dialogic potential of Sicily asserts itself once more as the 
Polyphemus episode draws to a close. Ovid of course follows The- 
ocritus in exploiting the generically ambivalent element of fire. The- 
ocritus plays on the erotic metaphor of burning with love to create a 
bathetic allusion to Polyphemus' fate in the Odyssey, where Odysseus 
burns out the monster's eye with a glowing, sharpened stake (9.371—97). 
The Theocritean monster so loves Galatea that he would make for her 
the ultimate sacrifice: 


xardpevos bd Teds xal tev 1yuxàv &véxoryav 
xal tov čv’ dpBaApsv, tH por yAvxegd@tegov obdév. Idyll 11.52—5353 


2See W. Pape and G. Benseler, Wórterbuch der griechischen Eigennamens? 
(Braunschweig 1911; repr. Graz 1959), s.v. 
53Ovid too treats of the loss of Polyphemus’ eye, less obliquely than Theocritus, to 
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Ovid also, as we have noted, toys with the idea of Polyphemus as a 
typically elegiac lover in a pastoral setting: uritur oblitus pecorum an- 
trorumque suorum (763). Later Polyphemus himself invokes the motif of 
burning with passion, but reveals that the fires that torment him have a 
distinctly unlovely character: he burns ever hotter, as if Aetna itself had 
been put into his chest: 


uror enim laesusque exaestuat acrius ignis. 
cumque suis videor translatam viribus Aetnam 
pectore ferre meo—nec tu, Galatea, moveris! 
Metamorphoses 13.867—69 


be sure, but no less playfully. Warned by the seer Telemus that he will lose his eye to 
Ulysses, the Cyclops replies cheerfully that he has already lost it to another (770—75): 


Telemus Eurymides, quem nulla fefellerat ales, 
terribilem Polyphemon adit, “lumen”que “quod unum 
fronte geris media rapiet tibi" dixit "Ulixes." 

risit et "o vatum stolidissime, falleris" inquit: 

"altera iam rapuit." 


The passage clearly alludes to Homer: 


“A ménot, Á páda Sh pe nodalpata 0&oQo0' lxéver 

Boxe tig EvOdde pevrig dvig Hicw te péyas te, 

Thepog Edgupléns, 55 povtootvy 

xal uavtevóuevoc xaxeyfoa KuxAdxecotv: 

6c por Epy vábe návra veAevrfjoeo8a: óxícoo, 

xevoàv &E "Odvoros &uaohoeoðar óxoxric." Odyssey 9.507-12 


Telemus of course also is named in Theocritus' other Polyphemus idyll: 


. .  (attào ó paves 6 Theos £89’ &yocóov 
Ex8ea pégor xotl olxov önws texéeoor Pvddooor) Idyll 6.23—24 


But Ovid's emphatic placement of the prophet's name in its Homeric sedes clearly refers 
the reader to the relevant passage of the Odyssey. Note also that Polyphemus' punning 
retort introduces another of the erotic elements that leaven his epic style. Vergil, in 
mentioning the loss of Polyphemus’ eye, uses the colorless verb adimere: 


monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum Aeneid 3.658 


Ovid, by using the verb rapere, makes possible a reference to a common elegiac motif 
(e.g., Amores 2.19.19, 3.11.48; further references in Bómer [note 24 above] 416 ad loc.). 
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This elegiac topos5^ resembles the Theocritean monster's declaration 
that he burns with love. But it is also a signal reversal of a motif used by 
Theocritus elsewhere in Idyll 11. Among the delights that Polyphemus 
hopes will entice Galatea to forsake the sea and live in his pastoral 
world, he mentions the cool water that rushes down to him from the 
snows of Aetna: 


Eott sjvxoóv 6600, tó pou xoAvÓévÓóosoc Alvva . 
Aevuxac £x xu6voc xotóv GuBedorov zgon. Idyll 11.47—48 


Theocritus' unthreatening Aetna thus takes its place on the generous 
horizon that embraces the pastoral pleasance. But the Aetna of the 
Metamorphoses bears very different associations: not gleaming snows 
and streams of cold water, but seething, pent-up flames. 

This imagistic reversal announces a sequence of generic complica- 
tions leading up to a second, equally significant narrative departure in 
which Aetna figures once again. No sooner has Ovid's Cyclops men- 
tioned the Aetna that threatens to erupt within him than he rises (surgit 
871) and begins to wander (errat 872). Both actions are generically sig- 
nificant. As Polyphemus rises, so does the style of the narrative, from 
the pseudo- pastoral to the pseudo—heroic level;55 yet his wandering is 
typical of the elegiac lover.5$ A simile follows: frustrated in love, Poly- 
phemus is like a bull that has lost its mate to a rival, mad with rage and 
eager for revenge. The simile is epic in form; indeed, Ovid's inspiration 
was surely Vergil's description first of Turnus working himself into a 
fury for the final combat over Lavinia, then the duel itself (Aeneid 
12.101—6, 715—24). But Vergil, of course, adapted this simile from his 
memorable vignette on the same theme in the Georgics (3.209—41).57" We 


See A. A. R. Henderson. P. Ovidi Nasonis Remedia amoris (Edinburgh 1979) 102 
ad 491, with further references. 

55Cf. Propertius 2.10.11—12; Ovid, Tr 2.559, Pont. 3.3.31—32. Vergil’s language in the 
Eclogues provides an additional point of reference. The word surgamus (75), given its 
position near the end of the collection's final poem, suggests that the poet has finished 
with the humbler genus tenue, and may have "greater" things in mind: see William Berg, 
Early Virgil (London 1974) 189—90, and Duncan E Kennedy, “Shades of meaning: Vergil, 
Eclogue 1075-77," LCM 8 (1983) 124. 

Cf. the wandering of Gallus at Ecl. 6.64, with the remarks of Putnam, Virgil's 
Pastoral Art. Studies in the Eclogues (Princeton 1970) 211-12. 

57See the discussions of Friedrich Klingner, Virgil: Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis 
(Zürich—Stuttgart 1967) 289; Ward W. Briggs, Jr., Narrative and Simile from the Georgics 
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may thus read the Ovidian simile as an appropriation of Vergil’s earlier 
dialogue between the georgic and the heroic world. Then Polyphemus 
catches sight of Acis with Galatea in his arms. He gives a cry such as 
befits a maddened Cyclops, swearing that Acis and Galatea have en- 
joyed their final tryst; and then kills Acis by hurling at him a piece of a 
mountain. 

Two details here are especially significant. First, the manner in 
which Polyphemus kills Acis looks to epic prototypes, as noted above. 
The phrase that describes his weapon, partemque e monte revulsam 
(882) not only underlines Polyphemus’ superhuman size and strength, ` 
but actually corresponds to a phrase that Homer uses in his Polyphe- 
mus passage (éxooor|Eag xogudi]v 6psoc peydAoto Od. 9.481). More- 
over, it ironically recalls the boastful description of his vast holdings 
with which Ovid's monster had earlier attempted to impress Galatea 
(sunt mihi, pars montis, vivo pendentia saxa / antra 810—11). The phrase 
that he had used to indicate the size of his pastures, a motif borrowed 
from Theocritus’ and then subjected to auxesis, is now applied to the 
weapon that he hurls heroically against his foe, a motif borrowed from 
Homer. Second, the cry that Polyphemus gives frightens Aetna itself 
(clamore perhorruit Aetna 877). Thus the metaphorical Aetna within the 
lovesick monster results in actions that cause the actual volcano to 
tremble. Again we may compare Vergil: 


clamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
intremuere undae penitusque exterrita tellus 
Italiae, curvisque immugiit Aetna cavernis. Aeneid 3.672—74 


Here the waves and the distant land of Italy tremble in fear at Poly- 
- phemus' roar, while Aetna echoes in sympathetic response.5? In Ovid, 
however, even the volcano recoils in horror. This point is especially 


in the Aeneid, Mnemosyne Supplement 58 (Leiden 1980) 48—50; G. N. Knauer, "Vergil 
and Homer," ANRW 31.2 (1981) 914—18. 

Id. 11.34 Bote ya fóoxo. 

5?Hirtzel and Mynors are unusual in punctuating this passage with a comma after 
undae 673 and none after Italiae 674, producing a reading that differs from mine. Heyne 
and Conington, who put commas in both places, are more representative: the former 
takes exterrita as attributive to tellus, which with undae becomes the compound subject 
of contremuere; the latter takes exterrita as standing for a finite verb. Either interpreta- 
tion allows for a disjunction between, on the one hand, the frightened reaction of land and 
sea generally, and, on the other, the sympathetic echo of Aetna. 
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significant in light of an earlier observation made by Galatea. In de- 
scribing her unwanted suitor, she notes that the Cyclops is a thing of 
fright to the landscape that he inhabits; specifically, he is inmitis et 
ipsis / horrendus silvis (759-60). silvae, of course, stands regularly in 
Latin for the typical pastoral environment.© But Galatea mentions this 
environment only to point out that Polyphemus makes it shudder and 
recoil in horror. The typical pastoral hero, in contrast, lives in deep 
sympathy with his rustic home. He, for his part, enjoys its pleasures, 
while the sentient landscape hears his songs, feels his joy and pain, 
flourishes or dies with him.9! Polyphemus frightens the silvae, a clear 
sign to Galatea that he is of another world entirely. But at the end of the 
episode, the monster's angry bellow causes even Aetna, the conven- 
tional symbol of an epic landscape, to shudder as the pastoral silvae had 
done before.9? 

These two motifs are complementary. On the one hand, the similar 
phrases pars montis (810) and partemque e monte revulsam (882) denote 
both Polyphemus' pastoral holdings and the weapon that he uses to 
murder Acis, thus marking him as a creature of two worlds. On the 
other hand, the motif of the two landscapes, pastoral and epic, that 
shudder at his actions, mark him as an outcast from both worlds. Thus 
Ovid's Cyclops is a creature of both the pastoral and epic genres, and, 
at the same time, of neither. 

It should be clear that neither Ovid's inflation of the familiar pas- 
toral world nor his complex treatment of the story's Sicilian setting can 


E.g., Vergil, Ecl. 6.2: 


prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
nostra neque erubuit silvas habitare Thalia 


and cf. 1.5, 2.60—62, 4.3, 5.28, 5.58, 6.2, 8.58, 10.8. As the collection opens, Meliboeus 
addresses Tityrus thus: silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena (1.2). Cf. Bómer (note 24 
above) 413 ad loc., who sees a special application to pastoral qua love poetry (his refer- 
ence to Galinsky should read "II" rather than ^I"). 

$! Most representative of this tendency is Daphnis in Idyll 1: in his final hours the 
shepherds fail to graze their flocks, the wild beasts, the mountains and the trees them- 
selves mourn him (70—75), while he himself prays that confusion seize the pastoral land- 
scape (132—36; x&vra 8’ &vaAXa yévoito 134). Vergil borrows both motifs at Ecl. 5.24—28 
and 36—39. Similarly, in Tityrus' absence the saddened Amaryllis continually invokes the 
gods and fails to harvest her apples, while the very pines, fountains, and groves call out 
for their master (Ecl. 1.36—39). 

€ Cf. the trembling of Aetna discussed above. 
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be understood in conventional generic terms. There can be no question 
of individual elements borrowed from different genres, each retaining 
its pastoral, epic, or elegiac character. Instead, each of these elements 
takes on a new character, provisional and unique to this telling of this 
story. 

The same tendency that we have observed in respect of the epi- 
sode’s more general features extends to many details as well; but 
enough has been said to indicate how Ovid’s generic dialogue functions 
at this level. We may now turn to examine the polyphonic character of 
the narrative itself. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTEXT 


We have already seen that the existence of a rival, the emphasis 
given to Polyphemus’ epic background, and other factors give the Ovid- 
ian episode a very different character from that of Idyll 11. In what 
follows, we shall examine the way in which Ovid fits the episode into his 
carmen perpetuum and how his method of doing so underlines its ge- 
neric sophistication. This process will in turn shed light on the generic 
character of the poem as a whole and permit us to relate the question of 
genre to a number of larger interpretive issues. 

Again Idyll 11 provides a useful starting point. Theocritus gives us 
Polyphemus' song virtually as a complete poem. Its context is provided 
in an introduction of eighteen lines and a two-line conclusion, passages 
which correspond to sections of the Ovidian episode.® But this is the 
only context for Idyll 11 of which we can be certain. There is no larger 
narrative context.6* With the Metamorphoses the situation is far differ- 
ent. Ovid gives us Polyphemus’ song not as a short independent poem, 
but as an episode embedded in a long poem of extraordinary variety and 


$3 We shall return to this point below. 

$^ We may allow that Theocritus’ other poetry provides a broader context for inter- 
pretation, but whether Idyll 11 was embedded in a poetry book created by the author 
himself—as is the case with Vergil's imitation of this poem in Eclogue 2—and, further, 
what else that book might have contained, are matters of pure conjecture. 

On the possibility that Theocritus did collect and arrange his poems, see V. Di 
Benedetto, “Omerismi e struttura metrica negli idilli dorici di Teocrito," ASNP 25 (1956) 
48—60; Gilbert Lawall, Theocritus’ Coan Pastoralis (Washington 1967); John Van Sickle, 
"Poetica Teocritea," QUCC 9 (1970) 82-97; "Theocritus and the Development of the 
Conception of the Bucolic Genre," Ramus 5 (1976) 18-44 (see 31-34, 42, n. 81); The 
Design of Virgil's Bucolics (Rome 1978) 106. 
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complexity. It is easy to lose sight of the fact that its immediate context 
is a series of stories that make up an episode in the “Little Aeneid” 
(13.623—14.608), in both theme and literary background one of the most 
epic portions of the Metamorphoses. But whereas the preceding narra- 
tive concerns the actual deeds of the Trojan wanderers, this lengthy 
sequence relates only their landing (13.729) and departure (14.72—74) in 
the briefest possible way. The intervening episode consists entirely of 
“digressions” from the main narrative. Here Ovid relates stories not 
found in the corresponding Vergilian narrative of Aeneas' wanderings, 
stories that owe a great deal to other, bucolic and elegiac, sources. 
Moreover, the theme of the stories related during this episode — those 
centering on Scylla and Galatea—is unheroic owtixd. raðńuata. Thus 
the episode presents itself to the reader as a kind of erotic interlude in 
the heroic adventures of Aeneas, or even as a replacement for one of 
these adventures. Its relationship to its context therefore confronts the 
reader with the issue of divergent, even antithetical generic traditions; 
and the confrontation is heightened when these traditions become the 
constitutive generic elements of the episode itself. 

Finally, in addition to the specific motifs that we have discussed, 

the very length of the episode illustrates the pull of differing generic 
influences in this context. In structural terms, Ovid follows the same 
pattern used by Theocritus, as noted above; but, like Polyphemus him- 
self and his enormous trappings, every section of the original has been 
expanded. Idyll 11 begins with eighteen lines of introduction, devotes 
sixty-one lines to Polyphemus’ lovesong, and concludes with à two— 
line coda for a total of eighty—one lines. Ovid's version includes forty~ 
nine lines of introduction (740—88), a song comprising eighty—one lines 
(789—869), and a thirty-line conclusion (870—99). His episode thus ex- 
tends to one hundred sixty lines, making it about twice the length of its 
Theocritean model. This fact is unusual and important. If we compare 
other passages of Ovidian imitation to their originals, we find that it was 
this poet's normal practice, like that of all Augustan poets, to condense 
his models. For example, Ovid's two Persephone narratives (Met. 
5.341—571 and Fasti 4.417—620) are shorter combined than the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter (495 lines). Not that compression is invariable: Ovid's 
“Plague of Aegina” (7523—642) and "Erysichthon" (8.738—878) are 
both slightly longer than their respective models, Vergil's “Plague of 
Noricum" (Georgics 3.478--566) and Callimachus’ Hymn to Demeter 
(138 lines). But the auxesis observable in the Polyphemus episode is, I 
believe, unparalleled. An expansion on this scale would call attention to 
itself under any circumstances. In a context like the “Little Aeneid,” in 
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which Ovid summarizes the action of Vergil’s twelve books and more in 
only 954 lines, the force of this effect increases exponentially. 

Our analysis has revealed that the “elevated” surroundings of the 
Trojan saga have left their mark on the Polyphemus episode in a number 
of specific ways. But we must not overstate this point, for the effect is 
felt in both directions. Ovid’s “Aeneid” is itself rich in generic sophis- 
tication. The comical song of the lovesick Cyclops is just one episode 
woven into the narrative of Aeneas’ wanderings that stands in pointed 
contrast with the austere heroicism of the Aeneid theme. Part of Ovid’s 
strategy in relating these episodes is to temper the adventurous and 
elevated character of this material. Further, the idea, borrowed from 
Theocritus, of casting Polyphemus, one of the great figures of epic 
poetry, in the role of an elegiac/bucolic lover is an obvious emblem of 
the heroic brought down to a humbler scale. But just as Ovid’s “Ae- 
neid” narrative distinguishes itself in subtle, genre-conscious ways 
from the consummately heroic rendition of Vergil, so does the Poly- 
phemus narrative distance itself from its models. The enclosed narra- 
tive and its frame exist in a state of generic dialogue, with respect both 
to their individual generic influences and to one another. 

If we recognize these facts, we will begin to understand how the 
diverse generic elements of this one episode relate to the episode's 
place in a larger context. In this connection the idea of a dialogue be- 
tween different genres in the Polyphemus episode is paralleled by a 
polyphonic relationship between the narrators present both within the 
episode itself and in the context that frames it. This sort of relationship, 
as is well known, is one of the essential organizing principles of the 
poem as a whole.55 Thus, to restate an earlier point more broadly, by 
attending to the generic polyphony of the Polyphemus episode in its 


65 This aspect of the poem has been partially explored by N. G. G. Davis, "Studies 
in the Narrative Economy of Ovid's Metamorphoses" (Diss. Berkeley 1969). The problem 
has not yet made a very significant impact on the periodical literature, much less the more 
recent book-length surveys. For an exception see Sara Mack, Ovid (New Haven and 
London 1988) 130—36. By way of contrast, the belief of Solodow (note 3 above) 38 that 
"there is basically a single narrator throughout, who is Ovid himself. The introduction of 
the other speakers is more formal than consequential; the words heard are those of the 
poet," is disappointingly retrograde. For the general method, see Vladimir Propp, Mor- 
phology of the Folktale,? tr. Laurence Scott, rev. Louis A. Wagner (Austin-London 1968); 
Todorov, Grammaire du Décaméron (The Hague 1969) and The Poetics of Prose, tr. 
Richard Howard (Ithaca 1977); Gérard Genette, Narrative Discourse: An Essay in 
Method, tr. Jane E. Lewin, foreword by Jonathan Culler (Ithaca 1980) and Narrative 
Discourse Revisited, tr. Jane E. Lewin (Ithaca 1988); Gerald Prince, Narratology: The 
Form and Functioning of Narrative (Berlin 1982). 
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narrative context, we shall gain insight into the overall generic identity 
of the Metamorphoses. 

We may approach the issue of narrative polyphony along the path 
by which the reader encounters Polyphemus’ story. When Aeneas and 
his followers put in at Zancle, the narrator alerts the reader that the 
monster Scylla infests the area to their right, while the whirlpool 
Charybdis occupies the left (728-31). As for description, the latter is 
dispatched in under a line (731), while to Scylla is devoted a lengthy 
aetiological narrative (13:732—14.74). It is this narrative that is inter- 
rupted as soon as it has begun by the story of Acis, Galatea, and Poly- 
phemus (13.738—899). After Galatea finishes telling this story, the Scylla 
aetion resumes. Formally, then, Polyphemus' lovesong is a part of Gal- 
atea's story, which is an interlude in the story of Scylla, which is itself 
an episode of the "Little Aeneid." We can best understand the interest- 
ing relationship that this nested structure creates by comparison with 
Idyll 11. In Ovid, the introduction to Polyphemus? lovesong is related 
not by an authorial narrator, like that of Idyll 11, but by a character in the 
story—Galatea herself, in fact. This complicates the simpler situation 
that we find in the idyll, in which "Theocritus" narrates to Nicias a song 
sung by Polyphemus to Galatea. In Ovid, Galatea relates to another 
character the song that Polyphemus had once sung to her. Thus the 
narratee of Polyphemus' lovesong becomes its narrator on another oc- 
casion, a sophistication absent from Idyll 11. Further, Galatea’s narratee 
is not Nicias, a doctor and a man of letters, but Scylla, who is herself 
about to become the subject of another story. Finally, Galatea's tale to 
Scylla is embedded in a third, much larger narrative context, the story 
of Aeneas' wanderings. It is only at this level that we encounter the 
authorial narrator, “Ovid,” whose narratee is the reader of the poem. 
For the sake of clarity, we may represent the three levels of narration in 
these two poems schematically as follows: 


Idyll 11 Metamorphoses 13 
(narrator) (narratee) (narrator) (narratee) 
Polyphemus Galatea Polyphemus Galatea 
“Theocritus” | Nicias Galatea Scylla 
reader 
— — “Ovid” reader 


The differences between those who fill the basic narrative roles in 
the two poems correspond to major differences in the stories them- 
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selves. Polyphemus’ song, which in Ovid as in Theocritus is narrated 
by Polyphemus to Galatea, carries similar messages in both poems: 
Polyphemus loves Galatea, and wants her to love him in return. At the 
next narrative level, however, the situation changes radically. In Jdyll 11, 
the narrator at this level is "Theocritus," who represents the author of 
the poem. His sphere is therefore poetry; but he makes the ambitious 
claim that poetry can act as a remedy (þáguaxov 1) against lovesick- 
ness. His narratee is Nicias, a doctor (Lavgóv 5), and thus someone who 
knows about remedies in general; but he is also interested in literature 
(xal tats évvéa di) epu uévov f&oyo Moloats 6). The story that “The- 
ocritus" tells Nicias is significant for both of them in that it unites their 
diverse interests: Polyphemus, like "Theocritus" the poet, gives him- 
self over to song, and in the process, like Nicias the doctor, is said to 
cure himself of a painful affliction. Contrast this situation with that of 
Metamorphoses 13: Galatea, a beautiful nymph courted against her will 
by Polyphemus, tells the story of his unsuccessful courtship to Scylla, 
who resembles her in many respects. Scylla herself is introduced to the 
reader as an evidently beautiful maiden (virgo 734) whom many suitors 
courted (hanc multi petiere proci 735), but who rejected all of them 
(quibus . . . repulsis 735) and then went to the seashore, where she told 
her friends the nymphs (736) stories about these young men's disap- 
pointed loves (elusos iuvenum narrabat amores 737). This general situa- 
tion is then particularized: as Scylla combs the hair of one of these 
nymphs, Galatea, the latter responds to her story or stories with the tale 
of her love for Acis and the unwelcome courtship of Polyphemus. Here 
too, then, as in Idyll 11, the story of Polyphemus’ courtship unites narra- 
tor and narratee; but the union is made on very different terms. Rather 
than expressing a happy unity between poet and physician in the power 
of song to cure lovesickness, in Ovid the story unites two attractive 
women, both of them accomplished storytellers, in their disdain for 
unwelcome courtship. 


& Said, that is, by "Theocritus" the narrator, and most critics have agreed. But 
A. S. F Gow, Theocritus? (Cambridge 1952) 211 ad 11.13 worries that Polyphemus' song is 
both a symptom of and a cure for lovesickness, and notes that "the whole content of 
the song . . . shows Polyphemus very far from cured.” More recently Simon Goldhill, 
“Framing and Polyphony: Readings in Hellenistic Poetry,” PCPS 32 (1986) 25-52, follows 
Gow in tracing this paradox to ambiguous language in the narrative frame, finding in the 
crisis of authority provoked by disagreement between the narrative voice and that of 
Polyphemus a characteristic feature of Hellenistic poetry. 
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The symmetry between the respective situations of Scylla and 
Galatea is not, however, perfect. Scylla is represented as reluctant in 
general, without explanation.97 The vain efforts of her would-be lovers 
provide the material for her stories. Galatea’s response to her stories is 
that Scylla is fortunate in that at least no savages woo her and that she 
can reject those that do court her without fear of reprisal (740—41). In 
Galatea's case, despite her divine parentage (742—43), it proved impos- 
sible to reject the attentions of Polyphemus without paying the price of 
mourning the man she did in fact love (744—45). The story that follows 
thus contains a much more chilling message for Scylla than “Theocri- 
tus’” story holds for Nicias: that within the suitor's courtship lurks the 
threat of violence and grief, which rejection may elicit. 

This striking reversal of Theocritus corroborates our earlier point 
about the resolution of tensions within Idyll 11 as compared with an 
emphasis on difference in the Metamorphoses. Galatea's rendition of 
Polyphemus' lovesong clearly problematizes the monster's appearance 
in a pastoral setting. She thus shows herself a very different narrator 
from "Theocritus" in Idyll 11, who pretends to regard Polyphemus—a 
Sicilian, after all, like "Theocritus" himself, and a shepherd, like the 
characters of several other idylls—as quite at home in a pastoral poem. 
This shift in emphasis, which keeps the polyphonic nature of the pas- 
sage constantly before the reader's mind, is obviously reflected in the 
allusive artistry of the serenade itself. But it depends in large measure 
on the fact that Ovid tells us this entire story in the words of an inter- 
ested party, the object of Polyphemus' uncouth desire, a woman who 
was forced to look helplessly on as this monster murdered her lover. It 
is no surprise, then, that she narrates the episode in such a way as to 
present the Cyclops as a paradox, whether we view him in pastoral, 
elegiac, or epic terms, being a creature who lives the shepherd's life and 
feels erotic yearning, but who cannot escape the violent tendencies of 
his epic background. 

In the light of these ambivalences, the generic character of the 
episode may be called into question. It will by now be immediately 
apparent that it answers, at least in part, to the functional requirements 
of several genres. By narrating the story, Galatea plays the role of The- 
ocritus, the pastoral poet par excellence. This much is obvious from the 


67Cf. Polyphemus’ wish that Galatea would reject all suitors (Met. 13.859—-61). 
$$ On the relationship between these paired stories see Betty Rose Nagle, "A Trio 
of Love-Triangles in Ovid's Metamorphoses," Arethusa 21 (1988) 75—98. 
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fact that the kernel of the episode, which she herself relates, takes as its 
formal model Theocritus’ eleventh Idyll, and that her role as narrator, 
rather than that of “Ovid,” is modeled on that of "Theocritus" in that 
poem. But the story that she tells ends with Polyphemus' slaying of the 
*hero" Acis in single combat; and its many references to the Poly- 
phemus of Homer and Vergil corroborate the impression that we are 
dealing with epic narrative. Finally, her story is elegiac, in three senses. 
First, it is a love story. This is an important feature of the Theocritean 
prototype as well; but in Ovid, what had been the mime of Polyphemus’ 
soliloquy has been assimilated to the form of erotic narrative. Second, 
Galatea's narrative can easily be read as a lament for Acis, and thus as 
indebted to elegy as the genre of tò 2Acetvév. Third, Galatea tells the 
story to Scylla with an implied didactic intent, the relevance of which is 
borne out by the tragic events of the ensuing tale of Scylla, Glaucus, 
and Circe. This intent alludes to that uniquely Ovidian species of elegy, 
erotodidaxis. But of course the episode is not an entirely satisfactory 
specimen of any of these genres. Finally, it is something very different 
from any of them, because in different ways it so tantalizingly alludes to 
each. This, I submit, is its essence: to draw upon a variety of constitu- 
ent genres while belonging not to any of them, but rather to quite a 
different genre defined only by its ability to subsume these other forms. 


We may conclude by asking how this conception of genre might 
contribute to a broader interpretation of the Metamorphoses. What do 
we gain by thinking of the poem as a product of dialogue or polyphony 
rather than in other terms? 

The advantage of this model lies in its applicability to issues be- 
yond that of genre. We have seen one example of the polyphonic nature 
of Ovidian narrative in the nested structure of the Polyphemus episode. 
The idea applies equally well to the voice of the authorial narrator 
throughout the poem, a voice that persistently undermines itself, prob- 
lematizing its own authority—a voice, that is, in dialogue with itself. 
The same is true of the poem's widely varying themes. In the broadest 
terms, the Metamorphoses is concerned with the normally discrete lan- 
guages of philosophy, myth, history, and, for want of a better word, 
*daily life." Ovid does not attempt to unify these distinct modes of 
discourse, other than by using all of them as the ingredients of his 
carmen perpetuum. More frequently, he exploits their incongruity to 
achieve effects that range from humorous to disturbing, often managing 
(as in this episode) to be both at the same time. 
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Ultimately, we must relate this, the defining feature of the poem, 
to the cultural milieu that engendered it and on which it comments.® To 
do so is obviously outside the scope of this paper; but it seems apposite 
to observe that one of the most notable features of the Metamorphoses 
is its recurrence to.contrasts between a pluralistic, anti-authoritarian 
stance and an aggressive, domineering, and, as it were, monologic 
force. This type of confrontation, which is about the fragility of dia- 
logue in the presence of a unifying, assimilating will, clearly stands at 
the center of the poem’s meaning. It was also, as Ovid’s personal expe- 
rience tragically attests, a crucial issue in the increasingly authoritarian 
climate of the late Augustan principate. In this respect, the tale of Acis, 
Galatea, and Polyphemus is utterly typical of the Metamorphoses. The 
Cyclops, unable to accept the untidy realities of a world that does not 
conform to his desire, destroys what he cannot abide, turning love into 
grief. Thus the model of dialogism addresses not only the episode’s 
generic character, but relates directly to its thematic structure at the 
deepest level, with obvious parallels in both cases to Ovid’s poem as a 
whole. 
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For farther-reaching cultural applications of dialogism in Bakhtin’s work see 
Susan Stewart, “Shouts in the Street: Bakhtin’s Anti~Linguistics,” Critical Inquiry 10 
(1983) 265—81 (repr. in Bakhtin: Essays and Dialogues on his Work, ed. Gary Saul Morson 
[Chicago and London 1986] 41-57), and Todorov (note 13 above) 97-112. For parallel 
developments in post-Heideggerian hermeneutics, see (e.g.) Hans-Georg Gadamer, 
Truth and Method,? tr. and rev. Joel Weinsheimer and Donald G. Marshall (New York 
1990); Dominick LaCapra, Rethinking Intellectual History: Texts, Contexts, Language 
(Ithaca 1983). 


EMPTY AREAS AND ROMAN FRONTIER POLICY 


There was no consistent pattern to the growth of Roman frontiers. 
It has long been recognized that geography and the cultural develop- 
ment of border regions, as well as military necessity, determined the 
form that the “frontier” would take in any area.! A further influence 
upon Roman behavior, that of indigenous ways to represent power, has 
not, however, received much attention. The purpose of this note is to 
explain references in Tacitus and Dio to uninhabited zones just beyond 
the frontiers between the Romans and the German barbarians in terms 
of Germanic customs. I will argue that these zones served both a mili- 
tary and an ideological purpose, and that the latter function was derived 
from German practice. 

The earliest reference to such a zone occurs in Tacitus’ account of 
events on the Rhine in A.D. 58. According to Tacitus, a long period of 
inactivity on the part of the garrison in lower Germany gave rise to the 
rumor that the legates had been deprived of the right to lead their forces 
across the river.? The Frisians under their kings Verritus and Malorix 
therefore moved some of their peoples to the riverbank in the area 
opposite Cologne, where they settled in "empty fields" maintained 
there by the Romans: eoque Frisii iuventutem saltibus aut paludibus, 
imbellem aetatem per lacus admovere ripae agrosque vacuos et militum 
usui sepositos insedere (Ann. 13.54.1).3 In 13.56 Tacitus says that this 
same land was occupied by the Ampsivarii, a German tribe, later in the 
summer after the Romans had removed the Frisians.* The Ampsivarii, 


1See Ed. Frezouls, “Les fluctuations de la frontière orientale de l'empire romain,” 
La géographie administrative et politique d'Alexandre à Mahomet. Actes du Colloque de 
Strasbourg 14—16 juin 1979 (Université des Sciences Humaines de Strasbourg) Travaux du 
Centre de Recherche sur le proche-orient et la gréce antiques 6 (Leiden 1981) 177—225; see 
also my remarks in BMCR 1 (1990) 35—41. 

2Tac., Ann. 13.54.1: ceterum continuo exercituum otio fama incessit ereptum ius 
legatis ducendi in hostem. 

3The location is secured by Tacitus’ reference to the territory of the Tencteri in this 
context (see note 4). For the location of this tribe north of the Chatti see Tac., Ger 32: 
Proximi Chattis certum lam alveo Rhenum quique terminus esse sufficiat Usipi ac Tenc- 
teri colunt. For more see Koestermann's note on Ann. 13.56.2; Chilver on Hist. 4.21.12. 

*[bid. 55.1: eosdem agros Ampsivarii occupavere . . . ; 56.2: Avitus scripto ad 
Curtilium Manciam superioris exercitus legatum, ut Rhenum transgressus arma a tergo 
ostenderet, ipse legiones in agrum Ten(ct)erum induxit. 
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who had been driven from their own lands by the Chauci, asked that 
they be allowed to settle there as a reward for services they had once 
given to Rome. They admitted that Rome had the right to keep these 
fields empty, but they said the Romans would be better served by having 
friendly peoples as neighbors rather than a wasteland.5 The Romans 
clearly did not agree. They reminded the Ampsivarii that the gods of the 
Germans left the decision about what to do with this land to Rome, and 
threatened to use force if the Ampsivarii did not leave. 

In his note on Tacitus’ reference to the agri vacui at 13.54.1, E. 
Koestermann observes that such a zone may be parallel to zones at- 
tested in Dio's account of Marcus Aurelius' wars with the Germans and 
similar to the agri decumates. He further suggests that they may also be 
prata legionum, the land that was given over to legions for their immedi- 
ate support.? The parallel with Dio is apt. But the parallels with the agri 
decumates, which were an inhabited frontier zone, and the later prata, 
settled territories that could be leased out by the legions that controlled 
them, are not relevant. There is more to be said on this question. 

The next references to a strip of empty land beyond the Roman 
frontier, established by the Romans, occur in Dio's accounts of the 
negotiations conducted by Marcus Aurelius (and later Commodus) with 
the Quadi and the Marcomanni in 175 and 181. In an important recent 
study of Roman policy towards these peoples, it has been suggested 


*Tac., Ann. 13.55.2: servarent sane receptus gregibus inter hominum famem, 
modo ne vastitatem et solitudinem mallent quam amicos populos. 

$'Tac., Ann. 13.56.1: id dis, quos implorarent, placitum, ut arbitrium penes Ro- 
manos maneret, quid darent quid adimerent, neque alios iudices quam se ipsos pateren- 
tur 

"For prata legionum see O. Hirschfeld, Die Kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis 
auf Diocletian? (Berlin 1905) 143—44 (not mentioning this passage). In the Severan period 
these lands had become quite extensive, and a number of inscriptions attest the leasing of 
prata legionum to civilians. Tacitus’ usui militum should not, however, be pressed as 
evidence that this arrangement went back as far as the age of Nero as, unlike the territory 
in the Severan inscriptions, it is clearly beyond the area regularly patrolled by Roman 
legionaries (which is why the Frisians, and then the Ampsivarii, thought that they could 
move in). Further, it was clearly not being leased out; the whole point is that this land was 
devoid of civilian habitation, as the Ampsivarian ambassador says at 55.2: quotam partem 
campi iacere, in quam pecora et armenta militum aliquando transmitterentur. Tacitus’ 
phrase indicates that this was no more than territory where troops would go to forage for . 
supplies. H. Schónberger, "The Roman Frontier in Germany: An Archacological Sur- 
vey,” JRS 59 (1969) 152 describes this area simply as “a strip of land on the right bank of 
the Rhine, obviously relatively wide, [that] remained under the surveillance of the Roman 
military authorities and was made use of by them." 
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that this “neutral zone" was “probably only short-lived.” An examina- 
tion of Dio’s language suggests that this was not so.8 The negotiations 
of 175 are described as follows: õtı toic Magxouávorg meeoPetoaoty, 
bt Tavita ta xooovax8évta oplot xaXexóc u£v xal uóAc, Etolnoav 8’ 
oÙv, tó te uov TiS yMoas vic eðogias avijxev, Hote attoUc xt 
xov xal toráxovta otadlous dd tod “Ioteov &noixeiv, «ol và ywoia 
tág te Tupac ths éipEiac Adwotoe (mgótegov yàp Od diExéxoLvTO), 
tots te dutjeous HAAGEatO (Dio 71.15). In the course of his adjustment 
of Marcus’ treaty with these people, Commodus is said to have con- 
ceded that he would not maintain any outposts in their territory beyond 
those in the “neutral zone”: &ri pév tovtoig ovvnAAGyn, xoi té tE 
$ooóQia zx&via tà èv t yHOG atv trite tiv ueOoo(av Tv ðo- 
1evunuévnv óvra ék£XAuxev (Dio 72.2.4).? In both cases it appears that 
the policy of establishing a “neutral zone," f| ug0ooía, is discussed in 
the same terms as the Roman policy of limiting trade with the barbar- 
ians, which we know to have been a feature of Roman dealings with the 
northern barbarians as early as the reign of Nero.!? Indeed, the refer- 
ence to the ager vacuus in the passage of Tacitus’ Annales 13.54.1 shows 
that such zones were Julio—Claudian developments. 

The information that Dio provides about 7 peðopía points to an- 
other question that arises in connection with Tacitus’ account of the 
events in 58. How did the Frisians and, later, the Ampsivarii know when 
they had crossed into Roman territory, which Tacitus explicitly says 
they knew that they were doing? In Dio's account it is plain that there 
was a clearly marked limit to the ue00oía, at first ten miles, then five in 


5L. E Pitts, "Relations between Rome and the German ‘Kings’ on the Middle 
Danube in the First to Fourth Centuries A.D.," JRS 79 (1989) 50—51. 

? Compare 72.3.2: ouvnAayn odlow ópfipgovg Xaov xal alypaddtousg mag te 
tov Botowv.. . unr’ Evowrtjoew xot pit’ évepelv tecodgaxovta atáóia tig xóoac 
apy ris xoc t Aaxla otons. 

19 For restrictions on trade see E. A. Thompson, Romans and Barbarians, The 
Decline of the Western Empire (Madison 1982) 10—15 (to the evidence collected there add 
Dexippus' account of Aurelian's negotiations with the Vandals, FGrHist 100 F 7). Evi- 
dence for these restrictions in the early Empire is provided by Tac., Hist. 4.64: nam ad 
hunc diem flumina ac terram et caelum quodam modo ipsum clauserant Romani, ut 
conlogula congressusque nostros arcerent, vel, quod contumeliosius est viris ad arma 
natis, inermes ac prope nudi sub custode et pretio coiremus. Pitts (note 8 above) 53—58, 
collects archaeological evidence for what penetration there was by Roman goods in the 
Danubian lands, but this does not seem to have had a significant impact on living stan-. 
dards and habits beyond the frontier, cf. J. E Matthews, The Roman World of Ammianus 
(London 1989) 306-22. 
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the time of Marcus. Likewise, when Commodus made his concession, 
there must have been a distinction between forts that were in solo bar- 
barico, and forts that were in this border area beyond the Danube. In 
Nero’s time there must also have been some indication beyond the 
Rhine for people who did not have maps, and who thus would have no 
other reason for knowing that they were entering “empty Roman terri- 
tory.” Ammianus mentions what were believed to be boundary stones 
between Roman and Burgundian territory well west of the Rhine (and 
long irrelevant) in 359, which must also have marked the limit of a zone 
of control, rather than the area where the main Roman troop concentra- 
tions were.!! I think, therefore, that it is fair to assume that there must 
have been watch-towers, or boundary stones, in this area, as there 
were in the similar areas across the Danube in the second century and 
across the Rhine in the fourth century, to let people know that when 
they passed beyond a certain point they were in territory the Romans 
claimed to rule.!2 That the Frisians thought that they could move onto 


! Amm. 18.2.15: postque saepimenta fragilum penatium inflammata et obtrun- 
catam hominum multitudinem visosque cadentes multos aliosque supplicantes cum ven- 
tum fuisset ad regionem, cui Capellatii vel Palas nomen est, ubi terminales lapides Ro- 
manorum et Bugundiorum confinia distinguebant. . . . For discussion of the location see 
Matthews (note 10 above) 524, n. 8-9. Matthews defends the reading Alemannorum in 
place of Romanorum, which appears in G (an early printed edition). The best manuscripts 
(VE) and other early editions give Romanorum, which is surely correct. This leaves the 
possibility that Ammianus was wrong about whose stones these were, but it is significant 
that he thought that a boundary could be marked this way. 

7 For a possible example of fortifications that were erected to serve the "sym- 
bolic" purpose as marking the edge of Roman territory see R. G. Goodchild, "Oasis Forts 
of Legio III Augusta on the Routes to the Fezzan,” PBSR 22 (1954) 67 =]. Reynolds, ed., 
Libyan Studies. Select Papers of the late R. G. Goodchild (London 1976) 57, "It is also 
noteworthy that the two surviving fortresses both have very elaborate gates and relatively 
simple curtain walls. The use of elegant ashlar facing on the exposed surfaces of the gates 
seems to reflect a desire to make these fortresses as impressive as possible. It was per- 
haps intended that the traveller on the caravan routes should become immediately aware 
that he had entered Roman-controlled territory, and that his liberty of action was now 
under definite restrictions." Professor D. Mattingly has pointed out to me that a similar 
function may have been served by the combination of the Cleavan dike and the Black Hill 
watch—tower east of the Inchtuthil fort in Scotland. Even if the dike is not a Roman 
structure (a point that is still open to question), the combination of these two structures 
serves to mark off the only open access route to the fort and thus to mark the edge of a 
military zone. For details of this area see L. E. Pitts and J. K. St. Joseph, Inchtuthil. The 
Roman Legionary Fortress (London 1985). Professor Mattingly also suggests that this 
function may be served by the palisade lines that have recently been discovered north of 
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the land opposite Cologne and begin farming suggests further that this 
land was not left as virgin forest. It would make sense that the Romans 
should try and clear the underbrush for reasons of security, and Tacitus’ 
description of these fields as being usui militum may suggest that the 
troops regularly foraged in them, and, possibly, that they exploited 
them for materials to use in their various projects. This situation is also 
implied by the tone of the plea of the Ampsivarii, who described this 
land as “pasture for flocks among starving people”: . . . servarent sane 
receptus gregibus inter hominum famem (Tac., Ann. 13.55.2). 

How large might such a zone be and what was the point of its 
existence? In the first case, the answer for the mid—first century must be 
left vague, but it was plainly a reasonably extensive area: the territory 
that the Frisians invaded was clearly enough to support a small German 
tribe. In the second century, Dio suggests that it ranged in depth from 
five to ten miles (71.15). One point of this zone along the Danube was 
clearly to keep barbarians away from the main frontier line, except at 
specified places and at specified times. Further, such a zone made it 
easier to enforce treaty terms forbidding navigation on the river, and the 
garrisons in the watch-towers could act as scouts to provide warnings 
of unauthorized meetings by the barbarians. Commodus, for example, 
forbade them to meet more than once a month, and ordered that a 
centurion be present at all such assemblies.'3 But were these the only 
reasons? Here I think that the answer may be no. 

At the beginning of his account of his campaigns in 55 B.C., Julius 
Caesar made the following observations: publice maximam putant esse 
laudem quam latissime a suis finibus vacare agros. hac re significari 
magnum numerum civitatum suam vim sustinere non potuisse. itaque una 


Hadrian's wall, for which see G. B. D. Jones, “The Solway Frontier: Interim Report 
1976-81,” Britannia 13 (1982) 285—95. As Jones points out, this was also the function of 
the great wooden palisade that ran from the Rhine to the Danube, for which see the survey 
by D. Baatz, Der rómische Limes (Bonn 1977). These lines were perhaps as useful for 
symbolic purposes as they were for defensive ones, showing the barbarians where the 
Roman writ ran, and giving rise to the feeling, evident in the literature of the second 
century and later, that the inhabitants of the empire lived in a fortress. On these notions 
see D. S. Potter, Prophecy and History in the Crisis of the Roman Empire. A Historical 
Commentary on the Thirteenth Sybilline Oracle (Oxford 1990) 288—89. 

33 Dio 72.2.4: meooenétake pévtor oplo iva ute moAAdus phre zoXXaxob tis 
yóoac G6eothwvra, GAN’ &xaE tv Exdotp unvi xal àc tónov Eva Exoviágyou uvóc 
‘Popatov zaoóvtoc. For the military use of these towers see also E. Luttwak, The Grand 
Strategy of the Roman Empire (Baltimore 1976) 66. 
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ex parte a Suebis circiter milia passuum sescenta agri vacare dicuntur 
(BG 4.3.1). The Frisians moved into the agri vacui north of the Rhine 
because they felt that Rome no longer had any interest in projecting its 
might across the river.!^ Their movement into this area was a symbolic 
act. To the German mind the ability to maintain such a zone was a 
reflection of military power. It is also clear that the Romans saw the 
situation the same way; for when the challenge was offered they used 
military force to drive off any Frisians who did not accept their offer of 
new land elsewhere, and they later used military force to keep the 
Ampsivarii away.'5 Both sides recognized that the zone symbolized 
Rome’s claim to be the preeminent power in the area. 

Students of Roman frontiers have come to think of them not as 
simple boundaries, but as complex zones in which a variety of methods 
were employed to assert control. These frontiers were established both 
for military convenience and to drive home a point about the nature of 
Roman power. The techniques chosen for the latter purpose had to be 
able to express this message in terms that would be readily comprehen- 
sible to native peoples, and to this end native customs could be—and 
were—exploited. When the Tencterian ambassadors complained in 69 
that the Romans were closing off the rivers, the earth, and the sky, the 
natural forces that they imbued with divine power,!$ they were reflect- 
ing the ideological message they received from the Roman frontier sys- 
tem in their area. To judge from the report of Caesar (BG 4.3.1, quoted 
above), the Romans had learned from the Germans themselves how to 
send this message. !7 
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See note | above. 

STac., Ann. 13.54.4: atque illis aspernantibus auxiliaris eques repente immisus 
necessitatem attulit, captis caesisve qui pervicacius restiterant. Ybid 56.2: illi (the Ampsi- 
varii) Bructeros, Tencteros, ulteriores etiam nationes socias bello vocabant: Avitus 
scripto ad Curtilium Manciam superioris exercitus legatum, ut Rhenum transgressus 
arma a tergo ostenderet, ipse legiones in agrum Ten(ct)erum induxit, excidium minitans, 
ni causam suam dissociarent. 

16For the Tencteri see note 6 above. For German religion see Tac., Ger 9-10; 
Matthews (note 10 above) 312-13. 

'7] am grateful to Professors Ludwig Koenen and David Mattingly for discussing 
an earlier draft of this paper with me and suggesting a number of improvements. 


A GALENIC ARGUMENT 


There is an incorrectly formulated argument in Galen, De atra bile 
5.9 (Corp. Med. Gr. 4.1.1 [Berlin 1937] 80.3—6). Immediately preceding 
these lines Galen pointed out the effects of yellow and black bile on the 
visible parts of the body, and he then went on to say that it is reasonable 
(ebAoyov) that the parts deep within the body be similarly affected. 
Then comes the sentence: 


ot yàg fiov xoc uèv avañs elc Ev tı uóguov xataocxmpaons Eouoime- 
has vevfjoexat, ueXaívr 5é &vOpaE ve xal xagxlvoc, où ófjzov dé và xarà 
tO Bó80c tod ompatos &SGuavtos Exe xavaoxevrjv, GAG xaxelva ye 
tols atrtoic btdunertar zxáOgotv. 


The initial où yàg ófjxov cannot merely negate the first clause, because 
Galen has just stated that yellow and black bile do indeed cause the 
affections here mentioned. It must therefore negate the conjunction of 
the two clauses: it is not the case that the biles have these effects and 
the deep organs are not adamantine. But in Galen’s view these two 
statements are compatible: it is the case that the biles have these ef- 
fects, and the deep parts are not adamantine. How then explain the 
introductory negative? 

Clearly Galen intended here an argument in the form of the Stoics’ 
third undemonstrated trope: Not both a and B; but a; therefore not p. 
(See Gal., Instit. log. 6.6, ed. Kalbfleisch [Leipzig 1896] 15.18—21.) The 
first premise of such an argument may be obtained here by deleting the 
negative that introduces the second clause; for od órxov ðè và xaxà 
read simply tà (82) xaxà: it is not the case both that the biles have these 
effects (in the visible parts) and that the deep parts are adamantine. The 
second premise would be the affirmation of a, that the biles have these 
effects in the visible parts. It may be supplied from the remarks that 
Galen makes immediately before this passage. The conclusion that 
Galen draws is that the deep parts are also subject to the same affec- 
tions. From Galen's earlier statement it is apparent that he claims for 
this conclusion only that it is reasonable, and rightly so. The predicate 
of the conclusion, “subject to the same affections," is not entailed by 
what would be the proper predicate, “not adamantine.” 

But would Galen himself have erroneously added the second neg- 
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ative in the first premise? It is unlikely. He was familiar with this form of 
argument and used it elsewhere. See for example De methodo medendi 
1.9, Vol. X, 73.17-74.1 Kühn. More probably some editor or copyist, 
recognizing that the second clause must be false and failing to recognize 
the elliptical syllogism, introduced a negative formula patterned after 
the formula that introduces the first clause. 


PHILLIP DE Lacy 
BARNEGAT LIGHT, NEW JERSEY 
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GEORGE DriMOCK. The Unity of the Odyssey. Amherst, University of Massa- 
chusetts Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 343. Cloth, $30.00. 


In 1956 George Dimock published in The Hudson Review what proved to 
be one of the most exciting and influential essays ever written on the Odyssey, 
“The Name of Odysseus.” Beginning from close observation of a textual detail, 
the poet’s association of the name of Odysseus with the Greek verb odussasthai, 
which means variously ‘to suffer’ and ‘to inflict pain’, Dimock went on to show 
that this association between Odysseus and the experience of pain, both active 
and passive, is central to the Odyssey’s meaning and moral vision. Not only did 
this essay offer a key to the poem’s enduring message but it represented a new 
departure in Homeric criticism, a turn away from technical preoccupations to 
an appreciation of the poem as literature: Dimock’s essay stands as a landmark 
in the effort to bring more literary approaches into postwar American classical 
studies. 

In the intervening years, Dimock’s ideas have shaped the vision of the 
Odyssey developed and communicated to their students by countless teachers, 
both of classics and of literature. Among the most inspired and inspiring of 
those teachers has, of course, been Dimock himself. In this book-length study 
he now makes available the results of an intense life-long encounter with the 
Odyssey, working out the implications of his own seminal insights through a 
detailed, closely-meditated reading of the entire poem. 

Dimock's discussion follows the structure of the poem, explicating the 
text in twenty-four chapters corresponding to the Odyssey’s twenty-four 
books. There are no footnotes, and only a few parenthetic references to works 
contained in a page-long bibliography, but the book is engaged in a dialogue 
with the entire tradition of Homeric scholarship, particularly in a defense of the 
Odyssey against all separatist arguments, against any position that would frag- 
ment the poem or question the appropriateness of any of its parts. As his title 
signals, Dimock's view of the Odyssey is unwaveringly unitarian, and he begins 
by enlisting Aristotle in his cause. Adopting the argument of the Yugoslav 
scholar K. Gantar, he claims that in Poetics 1451a Aristotle does not assert, 
inaccurately, that the boar hunt on Parnassus is left out of the Odyssey because it 
would impair the poem's unity, but rather that it is included to assure that unity. 
That the boar hunt should become the Odyssey's badge of unity is hardly inci- 
dental, since that is the episode in which Odysseus receives his significant 
name. For Dimock the formal unity of the poem is inextricable from a thematic 
unity centering on the fulfillment and revelation of Odysseus' possession of his 
name. The unity of the poem as an artifact further corresponds to the coherence 
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of the world the poem describes, of which the significance of Odysseus’ name is 
one indication. This is a world in which there is a reliable correspondence 
between words and things. Not only Odysseus but virtually every other charac- 
ter in the poem is found to have a name that matches his or her essence. This 
reliability carries over as well to the way in which the words of the poem com- 
municate with its modern interpreter. Dimock opens by stating his conviction 
that readers’ enjoyment of the poem is itself a sign that they correctly guess 
“what Homer means to imply,” and adds that “guesses at implications confirm 
themselves by suggesting further guesses elsewhere in the poem consistent with 
the original ones and pointing towards the poem’s unity” (3). In an era which 
has seen the emergence—and outside classics even the ascendance—of inter- 
pretive approaches that can be classed under the label “hermeneutics of suspi- 
cion,” this is a moving example of a hermeneutics of trust. 

The Odyssey responds to Dimock’s trusting analysis by revealing itself as 
a work in which no detail is unnecessary or out of place and by presenting a 
universe governed by order and justice, a benign world in which divinities do 
not represent strange or irrational forces, but rather embody “the remarkable” 
in human life (16). Every action of the plot contributes to an exposition—and, 
beyond that, a justification—of Odysseus’ association with pain. By providing 
an answer to the question posed by Athena in Book 1, when she asks Zeus why, 
if Odysseus has avoided recklessness and has honored the gods with sacrifices, 
Zeus continues to odussasthai him (Od. 1.62), the poem constitutes itself as a 
theodicy and solves what Dimock calls “the problem of evil.” The entire epic 
works towards a demonstration that both the pain Odysseus inflicts and the pain 
he suffers are purposeful and valuable. How this vision coalesces with Dim- 
ock’s defense of the poem’s technical perfection can be seen from his inter- 
pretation of the notorious second divine council in Book 5. Where Tilman 
Krischer has found the traces of an emerging narrative technique that can only 
present simultaneous events as subsequent to each other, Dimock sees a delib- 
erate restatement of the question of whether Zeus rules an ordered universe in 
light of the apparent injustices—the Ithacans’ forgetfulness of their good king 
and the suitors’ murderous designs on Telemachus—-that have been revealed in 
the intervening books: “The second council on Olympos reflects no naive in- 
ability or reluctance to portray simultaneous happenings, but rather intensifies 
our awareness of the problem of evil” (64). Many episodes bring instruction on 
this issue to the poem’s characters as well as its audience. In his narrative to the 
Phaeacians, for example, Odysseus recommends himself to a people unfamiliar 
with pain by justifying his violent past. Thus the story of the Cyclops offers 
multiple reasons for the infliction of pain, showing it to be inherent in human 
existence from the moment of birth and associating it with just vengeance, 
human advancement, and the enforcement of respect for the gods. Above all, 
this and every episode show the infliction of pain to be essential to the assertion 
of identity and the winning of fame, or, in Dimock’s recurrent formulation, to 
the hero’s fulfillment of his name. 
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These emphases produce a reading that is beautifully attuned to the 
poem's own powerful interest in promoting, celebrating, and vindicating its 
central hero. But Dimock's determination to show that nothing done by the poet 
or by his hero is ever gratuitous, excessive, or misplaced inevitably involves 
some strained argumentation and a programmatic denial of the poem’s poly- 
vocality, its incorporation of conflicting voices, conflicting values, and conflict- 
ing traditions. Since Penelope has recently received considerable attention as a 
figure who brings to the poem challenges to its dominant, Odysseus—centered 
values, it is striking that she is relatively unimportant to Dimock's interpreta- 
tion: Penelope is one of the few characters whose name is not found to be 
significant, and the chapter devoted to Book 23 is one of the shortest in the 
book. Dimock underplays the Odyssey's complex origins in his insistence that 
there are no inappropriately used formulas and no narrative loose ends and 
indeed that even the Alexandrian book divisions are part of the flawless whole. 
As he moves from the earlier parts of the poem, in which Odysseus is mainly a 
sufferer, to the later parts in which he is seen actively inflicting pain, Dimock has 
to struggle to show that Odysseus’ ruthless self-assertion is always just. The 
humane sensibility that makes Dimock such a sympathetic interpreter of poetry 
causes him trouble when he wants to explain what is so admirable about killing a 
boar or what the point is of Odysseus' unnecessary protraction of the suffering 
of Laertes and Penelope. At times, he takes refuge in cultural difference, revers- 
ing his normal belief in the poem's unhampered communication with its readers: 
he asserts, for example, that we would better understand the boar hunt and the 
slaughter of the suitors "if we assisted personally at the death of every living 
creature we eat, as people in other ages generally did" (305). Finally, his expla- 
nations of why characters are made to suffer veer towards the tautological. For 
example, Odysseus effectively makes Laertes suffer more because he is suffer- 
ing already: “ . . . instead of avoiding or seeking to obviate his father's pain 
from a mistaken tenderness, he indulges it to the full . . . giving his father a 
chance to play out his role and be himself" (329). 

The Odyssey's ultimate answer to Athena's question turns out to be that 
the sufferings Zeus imposes not only cause Odysseus' name to be realized in its 
full significance but also ensure its enduring fame. If—to his credit —Dimock 
sometimes falters in his attempt to delineate a world in which pain is always 
justified, he is splendidly successful at showing how, in the world of the Odyssey, 
the inescapable presence of pain is redeemed through an association with value. 
Dimock does his readers a great service through his devoted, detailed uncover- 
ing of the Odyssey's appreciation of suffering: as the necessary price of honor, 
as that which gives meaning to all forms of reward, and as the precondition of 
the most intense experiences of joy. 


SHEILA MURNAGHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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BARBARA E. GOFF The Noose of Words: Readings of Desire, Violence and 
Language in Euripides’ Hippolytos. Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
Pp. xiv + 140. Cloth, $37.50. 


Barbara Goff offers here a new reading of Euripides' Hippolytos, one that 
builds on and significantly extends earlier work on this very important play. She 
skillfully combines the workings of contemporary literary theory (her most 
obvious debts are to René Girard and Jacques Derrida) with close philological 
analysis. The theory she deploys enables Goff to offer very convincing readings 
of vexed aspects of the play. 

Goff's underlying thesis is that at every juncture Euripides' text promises 
stability and then withdraws that promise (e.g., 65-66, chapter 5 passim). As its 
title implies, The Noose of Words emphasizes the interwoven connections be- 
tween elements in the play; it proves somewhat difficult to summarize because it 
is written paratactically rather than syntactically, moving from topic to topic 
rather than explicitly subordinating one to another. Goff does not so much argue 
a position as offer readings: "Each of the five chapters elaborates a different 
focus of analysis, and together they construct a reading of the Hippolytos. 
. . . Connections among the chapters are provided by the notions of speech and 
silence as they are debated throughout the play" (ix). While others have also 
studied the polarity of speech and silence, Goff takes the discussion farther, 
relating the play's discourse on these topics to contemporary Athenian con- 
cerns about rhetoric, poetry, and language in general. 

She begins by placing the opposition of speech and silence in the context 
of relations of gender and power; as she says, the private nature of female 
speech makes it almost a form of silence, while the public and political nature of 
male speech makes it “real” (2). She then broadens the field to include the 
related oppositions of outside and inside, revelation and concealment. In Chap- 
ter 1, Goff focuses on the ways in which the play supports as well as confounds 
the distinctions between these antinomies. 

The theme of speech and silence leads Goff next to the topic of desire, 
since the speaking and silencing of desire generates the plot; she locates the 
tension between speech and silence “within the play's discourse on the nature 
and effects of desire" (27). As Goff points out, Phaidra’s desire manifests itself 
in the polarity of speech and silence (31). She makes the connections power- 
fully: "Desire and speech are mutually generating and threaten to perpetuate 
themselves and each other without end. Both desire and speech, moreover, can 
be represented as forms of violence, so that the three forces, and their threat of 
endless self-perpetuation, can be read at three points in the play" (54). 

Goff maintains that desire —both in the Girardian sense of "mimetic 
desire" and in the more everyday sense of the word—is related intimately to 
violence (57); the onset of desire is the precursor of violence in both speech 
(Hippolytos' diatribe, Phaidra's letter) and action (the death of Hippolytos). 
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Goff analyzes specific images of violence and desire, for instance, the meadow, 
the garland, the yoke, and the departure from the paternal home, as well as the 
process of the dissolution of differences between the characters, particularly as 
regards speech and silence (66-67). 

Chapters 3 and 4 work together very closely; as she points out, Hippolytos 
offers both ritual and song as means to control the proliferation of violence she 
has defined. According to Goff, Artemis promises a sacrificial ritual when she 
threatens to victimize a favorite of Aphrodite; she promises a song when she 
predicts that brides will memorialize Hippolytos and Phaidra’s love on the eve 
of their wedding. Goff’s argument is uneven here, for although Artemis’ pro- 
posed revenge is definitely violent and may suggest an eternal cycle of revenge, 
revenge does not necessarily constitute a sacrifice or a ritual. She is on firmer 
ground in her interpretation of the brides’ song since a song is explicitly an 
imitative form that can, through ritual repetition, make harmless the violent 
events it retells. Goff would take this song into the present of the play’s produc- 
tion, for the brides will go on singing the song. “The play that has just been 
watched or read then offers itself as another in the series of the brides’ endless 
musical repetitions” (77). As she says, there are significant differences between 
the song and the play (94-95). But one wonders if the men in the audience would 
actually take up the position of the brides, given the male domination of the 
time, the constitution of the audience, and the cultural purposes of tragedy. 

In Chapter 4 on imitation and authority, Goff works most specifically on 
the contemporary Athenian concerns about language. She addresses the prob- 
lematic relationship between human and divine, connecting Euripides' treat- 
ment of the gods to the lack of fixed meaning even where there seems to be one 
(see for instance her discussion of the polyvalence of semnos, 85—87). Accord- 
ing to Goff not only is it disastrous when mortals imitate the gods, but the gods 
do not possess the stable language they seem to have (87). Unlike other critics, 
Goff links Euripides' challenges of mythical truth not to iconoclastic religious 
beliefs, but to an exploration of the problematic nature of language. The myths 
appear to be a form of stable authority, but they too are a language system 
subject to criticism and revision; they are models that attempt to go beyond “the 
limitations of human existence" but only manage to make us conscious of those 
limitations (91). The discourses she studies reveal an anxiety about imitation: 
“namely, imitation between human and divine, imitation of mythical paradigms, 
and imitation between the spoken and the written word. Each of these relations 
of imitation can be read to offer and simultaneously withdraw tbe possibility of 
stability of meaning; the fantasy of an effective and uncontroversial language 
shadows the play but cannot rewrite it. . . ." (103). 

After considering desire, violence, and imitation in turn, Goff makes the 
connection to the tragedian's own work, itself implicated in the inadequacies of 
language. She works on the ending of the play at length, finding there an oscilla- 
tion between control and recuperation that makes closure impossible. At this 
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point, she is close to Pietro Pucci's reading of this play ("Euripides: the monu- 
ment and the sacrifice," Arethusa 10, 165-95) although not in total agreement 
with him about Euripides' intentions. According to Goff, the ending questions 
its own language and thus its praise of Hippolytos; after all, Phaidra is inter- 
woven into Hippolytos' fame (127). 

As is clear in the earlier chapter on violence, Goff finds considerable 
efficacy in the song that the brides will sing, reading it as a contrast to the 
silencing of Phaidra. Her tracing out of the significance of their song is a fine 
piece of work, showing the contradictions inherent in brides commemorating a 
story that undermines marriage, while they are on the verge of being inscribed 
in that institution. 

There are many strong readings offered here, for example of the phar- 
makon and sophrosune. Taking the latter in connection with speech and silence 
enables Goff to extricate herself from many of the pitfalls that have trapped 
other critics of this play. Moreover, Goff's familiarity with contemporary theory 
puts her in a position to find a way around the critical tendency to see Phaidra as 
“conventional.” As she notes, the “gaze is never transparent or incidental” (20). 
She recognizes that Phaidra's concern with appearance is conditioned for her as 
a woman because she is the object of the gaze: “The woman herself does not 
possess a gaze except in so far as she hides it (e.g., 246) or falls impermissibly in 
love" (22). Using the concept of the gaze, Goff is able to explicate the mirror 
that Phaidra imagines herself looking in, a mirror in which she finds not herself, 
but only the gaze of the other (23). 

There are limitations to Goff's approach, to be sure. In Chapter 1, she 
distinguishes male and female speech, but later she speaks of language without 
specification. A more sustained consideration of power relationships and, in 
particular, their gendered nature would strengthen the study. Similarly, although 
Goff acknowledges that tragedy gives prominence “to the female as the incarna- 
tion of asociality,” she focuses on “eros as a disruptive motive force” (29) 
without attending to the constraints on female desire. Her point is that anxiety 
about desire extends to anxiety about the terms in which desire is to be articu- 
lated (30), but that anxiety too is related to gender and status. Feminist criticism 
has offered a wealth of insight on the subject of female voice and desire and 
could have made a strong addition to Goff’s arsenal. 

On the whole Goff writes clearly and is not enslaved by the theory she 
utilizes. Occasionally she has not made the point quite as clearly as her sum- 
mary would suggest (e.g., 78), and the prose is sometimes difficult to follow 
(e.g., 66). Her tactic of reading rather than arguing makes The Noose of Words 
hard to get a handle on, and some of her organizational strategies compound 
rather than ease the problem (see 80-81 for an example of the difficulty in 
separating out elements of an argument). At the same time, these tactics con- 
tribute to the book’s subtlety. We, like Euripides’ audience, seem to be granted 
sure knowledge (manteia as distinguished from homilia), but that security is 
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then undermined as Goff urges us to resist reducing what Euripides has left 
complex and ambiguous. By so doing, she succeeds in getting interesting read- 
ings out of this already well—studied play. 


NANCY SORKIN RABINOWITZ 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


GREGORY Nay. Pindar’s Homer: The Lyric Possession of an Epic Past. The 


Johns Hopkins University Press, 1990. Pp. xii + 523. Cloth, $38.95. (The 
Mary Flexner Lectures, 1982, Bryn Mawr College) 


The primary interest of this book (10) is “the relationship of Pindar’s 
tradition to other lyric traditions and to the epic tradition of Homer.” It consists 
of 14 chapters, which can be arranged roughly into four sections. Chapters 1-3 
are introductory, dealing with the relation between sung and spoken poetry 
(Chapter 1), the diffusion of archaic poetry (Chapter 2) through the process of 
panhellenization, and the development of song in the archaic period (Chapter 
3). Chapters 4-7 deal with Pindar, whose victory odes are characterized as 
ainos, "a code which carries the right message for those who are qualified and 
the wrong message or messages for those who are unqualified” (148); particular 
emphasis is placed on the ritual aspects of athletics and the ritual role of the 
epinician. Chapters 8-11 deal with Herodotos, who is also treated as an expo- 
nent of ainos. Chapters 12—14 return to lyric. Chapter 12 deals with the relation- 
ship between choral poetry and monody. Chapter 13 locates the survival of 
Pindar's work in the context of the development of Attic theatre and its impact. 
Chapter 14 provides an overview of the relationship between Homer and Pindar. 
An appendix is devoted to Pindar's metres. 

This is a fascinating book by a bold and learned scholar, displaying an 
impressive breadth of knowledge, interest and reading. Literary, political and 
social history, music and metrics are all embraced with equal confidence. Classi- 
cal scholarship is supplemented by models from anthropology, ethnomusicol- 
ogy and linguistics. One admires the way Nagy gathers together strands of 
information usually examined in isolation and spins them into a coherent and 
persuasively presented argument. Particularly impressive are the suggestive 
attempt to reconstruct an archetypal SONG (Nagy's term) as the ultimate origin 
of all song, poetry and ultimately prose literature in Chapter 1 and the account 
of the panhellenization of song in Chapter 3. 

There is, however, a tendency to impose models on the evidence in a 
rather Procrustean manner. I begin with Pindar. Nagy is to be commended for 
taking Pindar seriously as a commentator on his world rather than a mere tech- 
nician. However, as the countless gnomai in Pindar indicate, this tendency is 
overt. So I do not find the characterization of the odes as ainos (as defined by 
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Nagy) useful. Moreover, this characterization is based on a small number of 
passages taken out of context; no real attempt is made to demonstrate the 
applicability of the ainos model to the odes as a whole. The interpretation of the 
term ainos itself is overly reductive. Pindar uses alvoc and alvéw to describe his 
own poetry, but it is clear (cf. Nagy 147) that for Pindar this means ‘praise’; 
alvog is Exatvoc. Although the use of alvoc to designate a tale with an ulterior 
purpose is already visible in Homer and Hesiod, this is by no means the exclu- 
sive meaning of the term even in epic. 

Nor do I find the proposed ulterior function of Pindaric ainos ("to praise 
the reality of victory and to warn against the potential of tyranny," 187; cf. 186) 
convincing. This claim derives from Nagy's view (174) of Pindar and his con- 
temporaries as "protégés of powerful families of tyrants or quasityrants." Cer- 
tainly the odes are full of admonition, but this is only political in the broadest 
sense; it warns against arrogance in general, not tyranny in particular. The 
terms of Pindar's praise suggest a real difference between figures like Hieron 
and Theron and the majority of his patrons. Even a passage like O. 7.93f. (for 
Diagoras of Rhodes) is quite different in tone from O. 1.12~13, 104, 113f., 2.6—9, 
6.93; P. 1.67—70, 86ff., 2.18—20, 57-61, 3770—71, 84—86, 4.2, 61-65, 260—62, 270— 
76, 5.17-19, 6.46—54, 10.1—3, 71-72; I. 2.37. Nagy's attempt to prove his point is 
cursory and (as he notes, 181) inconclusive. The claim (186) that "there was a 
pervasive thematic parallelism between the reality of an athlete's victory and 
the potential of a tyrant's power" rests on little evidence. In fact, the treatment 
of athletic success by Pindar and Bakchylides as a patriotic act, the civic re- 
wards for athletic success in many Greek states, and the treatment of athletic 
victories in Athenian sources as comparable with the performance of liturgies 
suggest that athletic success was accommodated comfortably within both dem- 
ocratic and aristocratic ideologies. 

I have similar reservations about Nagy's fascinating anthropological ap- 
proach to Pindar. The account of the ritual role of the athlete's contest (118ff., 
136ff.), though it begins with an acknowledgement (118) that initiation was not 
part of the panhellenic festivals in the historical period, fails in practice to 
distinguish between the diachronic (hypothetical origin) and synchronic (per- 
ceived role in the archaic and classical periods) aspects of the major festivals. I 
see no reason to suppose that for Pindar and his contemporaries "the athlete 
symbolically dies by participating in the ordeal of ritual athletics" (141) or that 
(142) the performance effects a "reintegration or reincorporation [into the com- 
munity] symbolizing life after death." Pindar certainly insists repeatedly on the 
need for the athlete to put himself to the test. And the athlete's return is an 
important theme, as Crotty has rightly insisted. But one can speak literally of 
initiation only with reference to boy athletes, and even then not in all cases. For 
most of Pindar's patrons the anthropological model of initiation is of little use. 

I also have strong reservations about Nagy's treatment of Herodotos. He 
rightly insists on Herodotos' moralizing tendency and his interest (shared with 
Pindar) in the typical archaic theme of prosperity and its dangers. However, I 
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see little reason to connect Pindar and Herodotos as exponents of the same 
form of communication. Such evidence as is offered is slight (233, 237 metaphor 
of song/narrative as a journey, 262 attitude to Homer). The case for a juridical 
tole for Herodotos’ narrative involves overstatement and leads to oversimpli- 
fication. Although totwọ in its earliest occurrences has a juridical meaning, it is 
also found from the early archaic period without any such connotation, likewise 
totoola/lotopéw in and out of Herodotos. It is therefore misleading to insist 
singlemindedly on the forensic aspect of these terms. The conclusion that He- 
rodotos holds Kroisos " ‘responsible’ for the ultimate conflict between Hellenes 
and barbarians” (235 n.96, 237, 240, 261) reduces the complexities of Herodotos’ 
narrative to a deceptive simplicity. Herodotos' identification of Kroisos (1.6.2) 
as the first barbarian according to his own knowledge to have wronged the 
Greeks occurs in the context of an attempt to establish who was altos tjs 
Ovadoor|c (1.1.1), "responsible for the hostility/ill-will/falling out” of Greeks 
and barbarians, not to find an individual responsible for “the ultimate conflict." 

In his approach to Greek literature in general, Nagy overemphasizes the 
tradition at the expense of the individual. This approach is implicit in his refer- 
ences to “Pindar’s tradition" (e.g., 10, 415 n.5). It is developed at length in his 
discussion of O. 1 in Chapter 4, where he argues that Pindar is reproducing “a 
preexisting fusion of two myths" (117). Ultimately, Nagy's interpretation rests 
on personal preference (129). It involves a forced interpretation of à&vtla moo- 
téowv at O. 1.37; the obvious (in view of Pindar's combative, not merely agonis- 
tic, stance in O. 1.30ff., 52) interpretation of &viía as "contrary to”. (which 
entails the conclusion that some elements of Pindar's narrative are his own 
invention) is rejected out of hand without argument (cf. p. 207 on N. 8 fin.). The 
emphasis on the tradition behind Herodotos (217ff.) begs an important question. 
How much did the tradition provide? Did it, for instance, provide the concept of 
a unified theme explored on an epic scale, or the insistence on causality (altin)? 
A comparison of the proems of Herodotos and Hekataios would suggest that 
Herodotos is doing something new with prose narrative. Since the combination 
of epic scale and unity so obviously resembles Homeric epos, it seems very 
likely (despite Nagy's brisk dismissal, 217 n.15) that Herodotos' proem is a 
deliberate appeal to Homer. As a claim to authority, this can be paralleled by the 
tendency of early Greek oratory to deploy the language and mannerisms of 
poetry. 

A related issue is the model for historically attested authorship (see espe- 
cially 80, 174, 410f., 430-35). According to this model, the age of the tyrants 
forms a watershed between the poet as a figure absorbed, generalized and myth- 
ologized by the tradition through recomposition as part of the process of 
panhellenization and the emergence of the poet as an historically attested indi- 
vidual. This neat division seems to me misleading. The poet emerges as an 
individual before the age of the tyrants. The attempts to turn Archilochos and 
Alkaios into generic figures (186, 301 n.124, 430f.) rest in essence on a tenden- 
tious use of the etymology of proper names. On the other hand mythopoiia, 
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which remained an important part of Greek biography, was at work on the life of 
Pindar and later poets. 

Finally, a note on length. This is a big book. A reduction in the degree of 
repetition, which would be all the more justifiable since many of the ideas 
expand on discussions by Nagy elsewhere, would have resulted in a slimmer 
volume and lighter work for the reader. 


CHRISTOPHER CAREY 
RovAL HOLLOWAY AND BEDFORD NEW COLLEGE, LONDON 


Mary Louise GILL, Aristotle on Substance: The Paradox of Unity. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 284. 


The complicated ontological hierarchy that Arthur Lovejoy called The 
Great Chain of Being (The Great Chain of Being: A Study in the History of an 
Idea [Cambridge 1936]) has been ascribed to Aristotle by various commentators 
and philosophers since before the scholastics. The chain was crowned by mat- 
terless form, pure actuality, and descending by degree from this summit (God to 
the medievals) there were said to be many objects that had an ever greater share 
of matter until, at the bottom, was formless matter, pure potentiality. By modern 
times it was so common to interpret Aristotle's ontology in this way that Berke- 
ley could complain in his Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge that "the vague and indeterminate description of matter or corporeal sub- 
stance which the modern philosophers are run into by their own principles 
resembles that antiquated and so much ridiculed notion of materia prima to be 
met with in Aristotle and his followers” (Part I, 511). Nor has Berkeley been 
alone in finding prime matter in Aristotle: in more recent times Ross, Solmsen, 
Robinson; Williams, Cohen, and Irwin have all found reason to suspect Aris- 
totle of holding this doctrine in one form or another. Some, however, including 
Charlton, Furth, King, and now Gill, believe that Aristotle never held the doc- 
trine of prime matter that has traditionally been ascribed to him. What is all the 
fuss about? 

For Gill it is, perhaps, much ado about nothing, and her book is not so 
much an indictment of prime matter as it is a critical reappraisal of Aristotle's 
entire metaphysical project. According to Gill's reading of Metaphysics Z, H, 
and ©, Aristotle's account of substance contains a remarkable paradox. On the 
one hand, all.composites of matter and form are able to undergo change, and it 
is the presence of matter that accounts for the "unity" of a composite through 
time as it changes from one form to another. On the other hand, Aristotle seems 
to hold that some composites (such as biological organisms) are primary sub- 
stances, which Gill understands to mean that they are "conceptually primary 
entities" (p. 6) that require another sort of unity—not unity through time, but 
unity "at a time" (p. 6). The problem is that the “horizontal” unity through time 
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appears to conflict with this "vertical" unity af a time, since it implies that a 
composite's "nature is determined in two ways, by its form and by its matter, 
each of which is conceptually prior to it" (p. 6). The paradox is that composite 
substances require both horizontal as well as vertical unity to be substances, yet 
these concepts seem to preclude each other. 

Gill's unravelling of this paradox is at times persuasive, at times contro- 
versial, but never uninteresting. Her strategy is to begin with an analysis of 
matter and subjecthood as presented in Z.3 of Metaphysics, tracing the problem 
of unity to Aristotle's account of matter, which she takes up in greater detail in 
her second chapter. After a detailed look at Aristotle's account of the four 
elements and the (by now) controversial notion of prime matter, she gives, in 
her third chapter, a detailed account of generation and the survival of matter 
through change that accounts for what she calis horizontal unity. The problem 
of composites that actually depend for their essence on a particular substance is 
the subject of the fourth chapter. In this category we find such things as snub- 
ness, which is predicated only of noses; male and female, which (in Aristotle’s 
biology: cf. Met. Z.5) are predicated only of animals; and odd and even, which 
are predicated only of number. The final three chapters constitute an elaborate 
argument that attempts to show how the paradox of unity can be dissolved by an 
appeal to the potentiality-actuality dichotomy. According to Gill, matter itself is 
both potentiality and actuality: during change the elements (earth, air, fire, or 
water) remain in the composite, but they alter the traits of the composite they 
are in by changing from one to another of the four possible “yokings” of their 
natures (hot—dry, hot-wet, cold—dry, cold—wet; hot-cold and wet~dry are ex- 
cluded as impossible yokings). Horizontal unity is maintained by the presence 
of the elements themselves, and change is accounted for by the differences 
evoked by the different yokings. Whenever change occurs in a composite, the 
underlying matter survives in potentiality by modifying the higher product 
through its essential properties. These properties, while essential to the under- 
lying matter, are nevertheless accidental to the nature of the higher body, thus 
preserving the composite's vertical unity. With both vertical and horizontal 
unity intact, composites of form and matter such as biological organisms are 
safely ensconced in the realm of primary substance. 

The argument is subtle and original, and there are passages that make for 
stimulating reading. The latter half of the second chapter, where Gill presents 
her case against prime matter, is likely to be one of the most controversial parts 
of the book, but it builds an impressive and memorable case. The final two 
chapters also deserve special mention for the clarity and confidence with which 
Gill incorporates her interpretation of the four elements into a dynamic syn- 
thesis about the combined potentiality and actuality of matter that, in her view, 
rescues Aristotle's hypothesis that individual composites have a special claim 
on subjecthood. Despite some troublesome passages (for example, her asser- 
tion that there is some sort of hierarchy of the elements in which fire is prior to 
all the others [p. 239], or that the “first four" categories are the only categories 
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in which change can take place [pp. 188—89]) it is fair to say that the book moves 
smoothly into a captivating and original interpretation of generation and de- 
struction in Aristotle. 

On the more problematic side we have Gill's philological treatment of her 
source. In her introduction she makes two methodological claims (among oth- 
ers) that deserve some scrutiny. The first, and most important claim, is that 
"Aristotle's treatises can be read as a coherent whole" and as a result Gill differs 
"from many interpreters who think that Aristotle's writings reflect his intellec- 
tual development" (p. 9). “We are simply not in a position," she goes on to say, 
"to decide the date of his various works." But the question of unity and that of 
chronology are two very different questions, and the confusion of them here 
leads Gill into some trouble later on. While it is not uncommon to reject Jaeger's 
hypothesis about Aristotle's development (and this seems to be Gill's motiva- 
tion here), one ought not to conclude that issues of development are either 
irrelevant or unavoidable. In fact Gill's analysis makes silent appeal throughout 
to Aristotle's doctrinal development. Nowhere is this appeal less silent than in 
the fourth chapter, where Gill finds a problem in Metaphysics Z.7—9 with Aris- 
totle's account of composites and solves it by an appeal to "the modified ac- 
count in H.6 and 8" (p. 133). Some commentators have found Z.7—9 to be an 
intrusion into the overall argument of the book, but for Gill they are essential: 
"the argument in Z leads to an interim conclusion, which Aristotle will later 
deny" (p. 114), but which is "vital to the conclusion for which Aristotle prepares 
in Z.4-6" (p. 111). Her explanation of Aristotle’s behavior in these chapters, 
that he must first fully explore a position that he will later reject, is less than 
convincing in light of the fact that he nowhere explains that this is what he is 
doing. For Gill, “One reason why Metaphysics Z resists interpretation is that, 
given the exploratory nature of the enterprise, it is sometimes hard to determine 
where Aristotle stands on a particular issue or whether he rejects or endorses a 
position that he discusses" (p. 15). 

If this sort of explanation seems to some to be ad hoc, her solution to the 
problems of Metaphysics Z is more worrying, since it combines her assumption 
about chronology with the second methodological problem to which I alluded 
above. In the debate over where composites stand in Aristotle's account of 
substance, chapter 3 of Metaphysics Z is problematic because (on one account) 
Aristotle seems to hold that form is prior to composites: tò eldos víjc BANS 
TMOEdtEQov xal paAAov Sv, xal tov èE àupoïv medtegov korar Sid tov attov 
Aóvyov (1029a6-7 Jaeger, Ross). How then can composites be primary sub- 
stances? Gill holds that the puzzles of Metaphysics Z "are all avoided if one 
starts with a different manuscript reading at 102926. The readings tó [55 àu- 
$oiv]... and tod [BE Gpdoiv]... have about equal authority in the manu- 
script tradition, and tó occurs in Ps. Alexander's commentary" (p. 17, my addi- 
tions to the Greek). The traditional interpretation of the passage (Ross et al.) 
reads tov and explains that form is prior both to matter and to composites 
because a composite contains matter. Gill adopts tó and maintains that compos- 
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ites are prior to matter for the same reason that form is because composites 
contain form. Either reading is grammatically possible, but Gill’s is clearly 
intended to rescue the substancehood of composites. Her emendation comes 
only a few pages after her declaration that “Since suspicion about textual cor- 
ruption can serve as too easy a solution to rid the text of apparent conflicts, 
proposals for emendation should be a last resort” (p. 11). But 1029a6 is not the 
only place where Gill is driven to her last resort: she appeals again to textual 
problems at 1049a28 (p. 157), and there are other places as well where textual 
criticism enters her argument. There is a subtle rhetoric at work here: by claim- 
ing the textual high ground in her introduction, Gill leaves the impression that 
her interpretations are somehow closer to what Aristotle himself wanted us to 
hear (or perhaps closer to what we believe to be more reasonable), and she 
ignores the unavoidable questions about manuscript transmission, scribal error, 
editorial practice, and a host of other problems that are always involved in the 
interpretation of an author from antiquity. 

This attitude towards the texts reflects, perhaps, the influence of Frede, 
whom, with G. E. L. Owen, she cites in her preface as a valuable critic of her 
work. We can find Owen’s influence (for example) in her interpretation of po- 
tentiality (pp. 172-73). Despite the fact that Aristotle says at Metaphysics 8.1 
1046a4—11 that the various uses of ôúvapuç are homonymously related, and in 
Metaphysics 1.2 1003a33~—34 he says that the 296s £v relation is not a homony- 
mous relation, Gill cites 8.1 1046a4—11 as proof that Aristotle regards poten- 
tiality as a focal relation. Owen's work on focal meaning was so influential that it 
has given rise to what amounts to a minor school of interpretation, and I include 
myself among those who have looked for focal meaning in unusual places; but 
one must be very careful in such projects to keep all the relevant texts at hand, 
especially when viewing the corpus as a unified whole. 

Gill's work is certain to provoke discussion, and her analysis will prove to 
be an important contribution to the problem of substance in Aristotelian meta- 
physics. 


Scorr CARSON 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Guy ACHARD. Rhétorique à Herennius. Texte établi et traduit. Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1989. Pp. ixxxiv + 260 (double). No price stated. 


We owe this fine new edition to a young scholar already known from his 
detailed study of the "optimates" orations of Cicero (Pratique rhétorique et 
idéologie politique dans les discours "optimates" de Cicéron [Leiden 1981]), and 
it must be said that it represents a great improvement on all previous editions, 
including that on which others depend, namely that of Friedrich Marx (Leipzig 
1894, 2nd ed. 1923). My own edition (Bologna 1969) was primarily a commen- 
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tary, utilizing Marx’s text except in a few passages. After the work of Manitius, 
Stückelberger, Zelser, and Spallone, followed by a study in much greater depth 
by Anton Hafner (Untersuchungen zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der "Rhetorik 
ad Herennium" [Bern 1989]), the critical premises on which Marx’s work was 
based have been in part discarded in favor of wider use of the codices integri, 
ignored by Marx who thought they were represented by the Corbeiensis (cf. the 
"Prolegomena" to his 1894 ed., pp. 16f., 43—46, and Hafner, p. 161). To a great 
extent the expleti give the same readings as the integri, though in certain places it 
is possible to improve on the readings of Marx, which A. frequently does. 
However, before examining the new text, let us see how A. has dealt with 
various problems of this work, which he justifiably calls (p. v) *une des oeuvres 
latines les plus mistérieuses," despite the fact that as the Rhetorica nova or 
secunda of Cicero it was one of the works which most greatly influenced the 
medieval period, and not only in the field of rhetoric (cf. D. E. Grosser, "Studies 
in the Influence of the Rhetorica ad Herennium and Cicero's De Inventione" 
[Cornell Dissertation 1953]). 

The first problem is the date of composition, which is placed by A. (pp. 
vi-xiii) between 86 and 82 B.C. on the basis of references to the death of Sul- 
picius (1.25, 4.31), which took place in 88, to the seventh consulate of Marius 
(4.68) in 86, and the development of rhetoric in Rome from 92, according to A. 
the date of the Ars rhetorica of Antonius, down to 55 B.C. After publication of 
Cicero's De oratore, a return to a manual such as that of Antonius would have 
been unlikely. A. assigns Rhet. Her to 86—82 B.C., Antonius work to 92, and De 
inventione to 84—82, considering Rhet. Her. and De inv. as "quasiment contem- 
poraines." I differ somewhat with this: I would prefer to place the Ars of An- 
tonius in 96 (cf. "L'oratore M. Antonio e la Rhetorica ad Herennium," GIF 3 
[1972] 146ff.), and I would assign De inv. to 88, as does George Kennedy (Art of 
Rhetoric in the Roman World [Princeton 1972] 107). Even A. E. Douglas, who 
put forward the hypothesis that Rhet. Her. was composed in 50 B.c. on the slim 
basis of the clausulae, considers the work to be a re-elaboration of already 
existing material. He states that, because the language of the examples is not so 
rhythmical as that of the rest of the work, the author must have taken them from 
material written when it was not common to compose rhythmically (“Clausulae 
in the Rhetorica ad Herennium as Evidence of its Date," CQ NS 10 [1960] 73). In 
reality, even the examples do not entirely lack rhythm and the assumption of the 
use of declamatory material with different rhythms and subsequent elaboration 
explains without difficulty the problem brought up by Douglas. When debating 
the date of Rhet. Her today we need also to take another element into consid- 
eration. Quintilian (3.6.45f.) presents the three status of the secuti Antonium 
(factum, non factum; ius, iniuria; bonum, malum) as corresponding to the status 
coniecturalis, qualitatis (legalis in part.), and definitionis (cf. L. Calboli Mon- 
tefusco, La dottrina degli 'status' nella retorica greca e romana [Hildesheim 
1986] 201—4). Rhet. Her. offers us the same doctrine as the secuti Antonium, 
while Cicero in De inv. gives us the four status of Hermagoras (ibid., 197—206). 
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This confirms the strict doctrinal relationship between Antonius and Rhet. Her, 
and Montefusco has demonstrated that this is a Peripatetic-Academic doctrine 
that Antonius had acquired at Athens from Charmadas (Cic., De or 1.94f.). It is 
true that in Part. orat. Cicero presents a Peripatetic-Academic doctrine of sta- 
tus, since he rejects the position of rhetoricians, like Hermagoras, and returns 
to a philosophical position, but a dating of Rhet. Her to the time of Part. orat. 
would mean not taking into account the information from Quintilian on the 
secuti Antonium. It is nevertheless important to consider the report which links 
the Rhet. Her to the Ars of Antonius, and to this orator from a political point of 
view as A. correctly notes (pp. xliv-xlvi). (Cf. also E. S. Gruen, Studies in Greek 
Culture and Roman Policy [Leiden 1990] 185, who accepts Douglas' date without 
knowing this aspect of the problem.) 

Achard dedicates a chapter to the "doctrine de la Rhét. d Her" (pp. xxxv- 
liii). Here I again agree, only wishing to place some doubt on the faith in Cicero 
as regards the question of Asian, Attic, and Rhodian oratory (pp. xxxviif.), 
where I would support the position of Wilamowitz (Hermes 35 [1900] 1—52) that 
. Asianism was simply an oratorical style of the koine and of Hellenistic histo- 

riography, in particular the dramatic Ionic historiography (cf. my "Asiani (ora- 
tori)" in Dizionario degli Scrittori Greci e Latini 1 [Milan 1988] 215—32). I also 
agree with what A. writes about the relationship between Rhet. Her, Rhodes, 
and Antonius. The idea that Plotius Gallus should betray his Rhodian origin 
(“Rhodes étant renommée pour ses cogs,” p. xliv, n. 64) is a little audacious, 
but is certainly acute and interesting. A. thoroughly examines the possible attri- 
bution of Rhet. Her to Cornificius, being well aware of every aspect of the 
problem. His conclusion is intelligent, though not original, in that he refuses to 
accept the paternity of Cornificius, although trying to conserve a link with him: 
Quintilian, in A's view, who quotes Cornificius, used a work on figures by a 
Cornificius who, in turn, had used a work similar to Rhet. Her. or even notes 
from the same lessons. I hope soon to clarify my own position in this regard. 
Another merit of A. is that of having remembered (p. xv) that before Raffaele 
Regio (1491) Angiolo Decembrio in the Politia Literaria had denied through the 
mouth of Lionello d'Este the Ciceronian authorship of the Rhet. Her and seems 
therefore to have been the first to do so, though Lorenzo Valla had come very 
close to this hypothesis (cf. Anna Gambaiani, "La 'Politia Literaria' di Angelo 
Decembrio: Libro I" [Dissertation Bologna 1972] 249ff.). 

In the pages dedicated to the personality of the author (pp. xxi-xxxiv) A. ` 
presents opinions which almost perfectly coincide with my own. I do, however, 
have doubts about the inference drawn from 3.3: Dolus consumitur in pecunia, 
pollicitatione . . . et ceteris rebus de quibus magis idoneo tempore loquemur si 
quando de re militari aut de administratione rei p. scribere uelimus. Can we really 
conclude that the author had direct military experience or had held public office, 
at least the quaestorship as A. claims (p. xxviii)? It is possible that dealing with 
a hypothesis (si quando . . .) the author is merely saying "I shall speak of this if 
I treat it," just as a Peripatetic-Academic might treat such an issue and as 
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Phormio did in the episode justly remembered by A. from Cicero (De or 2.75- 
76). The polemic by Cicero is really aimed at artes such as Rhet. Her written in 
the study with no forensic practice: Nec mihi opus est Graeco aliquo doctore, qui 
mihi peruulgata praecepta decantet, cum ipse numquam forum, numquam ullum 
iudicium aspexerit. | fully agree, however, with A. about the political position of 
the author, close to the faction of C. Marius, without making himself an extrem- 
ist. For the rest, the personality of the author remains a mystery and, if we 
remove the paternity of Cornificius and, therefore, the possibility that Quin- 
tilian could have known the work, one must admit that Rhet. Her was ignored 
until the time of Jerome, who cited Ad Herennium Tulli libros (Adv. Ruf. 1.16; In 
Abdiam 6a, p. 361 Vallars) over four and a half centuries after its composition. 

As I said above, the text of A. shows progress in comparison with that of 
Marx, from whom A. differs at several points. He has, in particular, used the 
family of the integri, namely the Frisingensis and Vadianus 313. A. worked in the 
excellent Institut de Recherche et Histoire des Texts in Paris and speaks (p. lv) 
of "plus de quatre cents" manuscripts, many of which are listed and described 
in the precious files of that institute. It is, however, a pity that A. did not take 
into account the famous codex Mediceus Laurentianus 51.10 (M for Hafner, L 
for Spallone and myself). I wish to highlight two points in which the readings of 
the Mediceus are surprising, since they suggest traces of an independent tradi- 
tion, neither linked to the mutili nor to the integri and expleti (cf. Hafner, p. 127). 
In 4.51, A. reads sicut ex cauea leo emissus, with a slight difference from Marx's 
sicut e cauea leo emissus. The codices give: foenissus (HPBC as well as Bam- 
bergensis Class. 29, an integer codex not used by A.), phoenissus F, fenissus V, 
phaenissus Darmstadiensis 2283, missus Bambergensis Class. 22, Leidensis 
Gronov. 22 (see Hafner, p. 126), Ambrosianus M 58 supp., Codoniensis, Ber- 
nensis 469, and Hugonensis. However, the correct reading is given by L: foras 
emissus. Among seven codices from the Vatican Library I have examined, ex- 
pleti as it seems, only e cauea leo missus of Chigianus H VI 179 comes close to 
the correct reading, although foras is missing in all. 

The other passage is 2.13: Locus communis est contra eum, qui, cum fatea- 
tur se contra quod legibus sanctum aut testamento perscriptum sit, fecisse, tamen 
facti quaerat defensionem. Here only L gives an addition to the text: tamen ut 
peregrinus qui murum ascendit facti quaerat . . . It is certainly true that the 
example with peregrinus murum si ascenderit is used to clarify the status of 
scriptum et uoluntas (cf. Calboli Montefusco, La dottrina, p. 160, n. 21) and 
therefore it could possibly be interpreted as the addition of a gifted scribe, but it 
is notable that this addition is composed of 33 letters, typical, according to Marx 
(p. xxi) of additions in the subarchetype of E, which, as Hafner has lately 
demonstrated (p. 147), should also be the sub—archetype of a part of integri to 
which L belongs, namely V and L. It is therefore evident that the recensio of the 
codices is much clearer today thanks to the work of Hafner, which A. was 
obviously unable to take into account. However, the wisdom of the editor is 
clearly indispensable in a tradition so characterized by contamination (see Haf- 
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ner, pp. 133f.), and A. shows such wisdom, as for example, in 4.65: At in extremo 
uitae tempore etiam sententiose loqueris! Here A. differs from the reading 
of Kayser and Marx and also from that of Bornecque, Caplan, and myself: 
Ut in extremo uitae tempore etiam (et Kayser) sententias eloqueris / Ut 
HP!B!; at B?2I(—- VF)E tu C; et PCI; etiam BE; sententias (CaH) eloqueris MI 
(=HPBCAFVL4); sententiose loqueris bl (1 add Ottob. Lat. 1190 and Chig. H 
VI 1792). As for sententias eloqueris vs. sententiose loqueris, Hafner (p. 232, 
n. 12) explains the latter reading as "Distinktionsfehler," one of those errors 
which separate bl from d and from the rest of the manuscript tradition, in other 
words a "Depravation" of the “Gruppe,” i.e., of the codices expleti which 
Hafner considered, namely bdl. I believe that here we are confronted with one 
of those errors (either sententias eloqueris or sententiose loqueris is wrong) 
which, not being generally evident, cannot be used to characterize the relation- 
ship of recensio. Therefore Hafner should not have taken this example in ac- 
count, but, in order to choose one reading or the other, we should take other 
elements into consideration. Firstly, what is the frequency of the expression 
sententias eloqui and of the adverb sententiose? From ThLL V 419, 9f. and 412, 
44f. it appears that sententias eloqui is used only in this controversial point of the 
Rhet. Her. 4.65 (with the meaning of yvwpodoyeiv) and in Priscian, Gramm. 
3.433,20 (simplici expositione eloqueris sententiam ut "non decet uirum . . .”) 
with the different meaning of magadedoar my yvmunv. The expression thus 
seems to be badly attested. The adverb sententiose, however, is repeated three 
times in the rhetorical works of Cicero (De inv. 1.106, De or 2.286, Or 236). From 
the point of view of the "usus scribendi" it thus appears that sententiose is the 
more probable reading. We should not forget that this is already found from 
Plato Phdr. 267b and Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 1428a17f onward (cf. L. Calboli 
Montefusco, "Die progymnasmatische yvóyr in der griechisch—rómischen 
Rhetorik," Papers on Rhetoric I [in press Bologna 1992]), and that this text of 
Rhet. Her. 4.65 (an example of sermocinatio = Óvá&AXoyow) comes from a decla- 
mation perhaps referring to the death of Sulpicius which was elaborated in a 
school of rhetoric. This renders acceptable the more literary sententiose lo- 
queris compared to the more immediate sententias eloqueris and A. is correct in 
placing it in his text. Hafner (p. 107), however, rightly reads 4.46 as si quis 
Drusum Graccum nitorem obsoletum dicat (nitorem HPBCAFVL Caplan Cal- 
boli; n(um)itoremque bld Marx!-?), while A. reads Graccum Numitoremque, 
because we should here have not only the example of minuendi but also of 
augendi. J have difficulty in understanding, despite A's translation (“si l'on 
appelait Drusus ‘un Gracchus’ ou Numitor ‘un loqueteux’”) who is this Nu- 
mitor that should represent the ‘uituperatio’ minuendi (F. Paschoud in TALL 
renders obsoletum as obscurus, sordidus, but reads Drusum Graccum (gen.) 
nitorem obsoletum = “obscured, dark reflection of the Gracchi"). Whereas A. 
correctly contradicts Marx!-? in not indicating a lacuna in 3.5 (res humiles 
et indignas uiris fortibus uiros fortes propterea contemnere oportere), as Bor- 
necque, Caplan, and I had already done (uel uiros is possibly a dittography, cf. 
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also Hafner, p. 138), I could refer to many other points in which the text of A. 
merits careful attention and in which he gives a better reading than previous 
editors. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that this new edition represents a consider- 
able improvement. A. judiciously retains and brings together a great deal of 
research from previous studies of this difficult text, and I believe we should 
show our full appreciation of his work. 


GUALTIERO CALBOLI 
UNIVERSITA DI BOLOGNA 


CHRISTINE PERKELL. The Poet’s Truth: A Study of the Poet in Virgil’s Geor- 
gics. Berkeley-Los Angeles-London, University of California Press, 
1989. Pp. xi -- 210. Cloth, $25.00. 


In this welcome addition to the continuing dialogue on the Georgics, 
Christine Perkell sets forth with grace and clarity an interpretation that aims to 
move past the prevailing dichotomy between "optimistic" and "pessimistic" 
readings "towards a more balanced, inclusive view of the poem," arguing that 
“the ambiguities that readers have always recognized are not problems to be 
solved, but rather may be perceived as the poem's deepest meaning" (16—17). 
She sets forth her argument in an introduction and three chapters (with copious 
citations of Latin and Greek sources accompanied by translations), and pro- 
vides a full bibliography, an index locorum, and a general index. 

Perkell focuses her study on the role of the narrator as a locus of the 
poem's meaning. Chapter 1 ("The Figure of the Poet") contrasts "the first- 
person speaker of the poem," a.k.a. "the Georgic poet" (25), with the figure of 
the farmer, a contrast repeated and crystallized in the treatment of Orpheus and 
Aristaeus in Book 4. This contrast reveals itself most clearly in terms of the 
poet's capacity for pity, a quality that Perkell does not find in the farmer. But 
between these very different figures there is similarity as well: "both farmer and 
poet are Iron Age figures, flawed in their relationships to nature and to other 
men" (45). In the case of the violent, acquisitive farmer, the point is obvious. As 
for the poet, although he seeks "to expand the sensibility of readers and to 
fashion them into a humane community" (54), his efforts are futile and without 
efficacy: he is subject to the same depressing conditions as the farmer, even if 
his response to them differs. 

This response is the subject of Chapter 2 (“The Poet's Vision"), which 
traces the Golden Age myth throughout the Georgics. Perkell reads this theme 
as an imaginary foil intended to evoke a critical evaluation of contemporary 
reality. She argues that "the poet does not imagine a paradisiacal past to have 
occurred historically, nor does he genuinely imagine such an event for the fu- 
ture. Rather he uses the motif of the Golden Age to express moral tensions 
central to the poem, thus illuminating certain oppositions between material 
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progress and humane value” (91). Accordingly, contemporary approximations 
of the Golden Age are always either severely compromised (as in the laudes 
Italiae of Book 2 and the excursus on the Corycian gardener in Book 4) or 
parodic (the Scythians and the Plague of Noricum in Book 3). “An ideal is 
conceived in the poem but not shown as capable of realization. The conflicts of 
life to which the poet points appear incapable of resolution. This view, while 
tragic, is not sentimentalized in the poem or pathetic. The poet sees evenly, with 
clear-eyed vision” (138). 

The final chapter (“The Poet’s Truth") measures the Georgic poet's dis- 
course against several other types of ancient scientific and poetic discourse— 
including sign theory, theories of plural causation, the doctrine of primary oppo- 
sites, and myth—to which the poem alludes. This process shows that the Geor- 
gic poet’s didactic unreliability implies a “privileging of myth over praeceptum, 
of divine revelation over experience and practice, of mystery over solution” 
(21). Accordingly, Perkell reads myths, including the bugonia, as “paradigms or 
alternative illuminations of human experience” (176) which, though “com- 
pletely without georgic truth” (139), nevertheless become the means by which 
the Georgic poet “reveals his ultimate truths” (146). But the importance of myth 
does not make the farmer’s lot irrelevant. The poet, despite his Golden Age 
vision, remains bound by Iron Age laws. Like Orpheus, he is powerless, finally, 
to do anything because he feels too much. An Aristaeus might actually achieve 
something, though without our sympathy, because the cost of achievement is so 
high. And yet what he achieves is, in a certain sense, worth doing. 

Perkell’s main advance consists in recognizing the reader’s inability to 
resolve the conflicts and tensions that pervade the Georgics as a sc arce of poetic 
power and meaning. Previous critics have labored variously to reconcile the 
fundamentally incompatible points of view that the farmer and the poet repre- 
sent. Instead of resolution, Perkell posits a model of suspension that would 
allow these dichotomous elements to remain in fruitful tension instead of mov- 
ing towards a climactic reconciliation. Grounding her approach on the develop- 
ment of twentieth-century Georgics scholarship since Burck, she is also the 
first critic to have had the advantage of building upon the recent work of David 
Ross and Richard Thomas, and her method of doing so is instructive. For Ross 
and Thomas, the subtle and deliberate mendacity of the technical portions of 
the poem is matched by the outright falsehood of myths like the one that con- 
cerns the bugonia. Thus there is no trustworthy source of comfort, knowledge, 
or truth: humankind is cast adrift in a hostile and deceptive world. According to 
Perkell, however, who develops a valuable principle laid down by Karl Büchner, 
Vergil's deliberate errors in the technical passages have the effect of making it 
possible to glimpse in them, and even more so in the poem's mythological 
passages, a higher form of truth. She thus contributes notably to the process of 
deconstructing the poem's overtly didactic form, a process that has been per- 
haps the main achievement of recent Vergilian criticism. 

No book is faultless, of course. The first thing one notices here is a certain 
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inconcinnity between the methods on which the author says she will base her 
interpretation, and what she actually does. In her introduction, Perkell invokes 
some of the fundamental insights of reader—-response criticism to support the 
notion that '"Virgil's texts tend to ambiguity and irony . . . and that, therefore, 
consistency and unity—at least as conventionally conceived—are not features 
of his texts” (5). This is obviously an approach that has much to recommend it; 
but in fact, Perkell’s chief critical assumptions and the rhetoric by which she 
advances her argument derive almost entirely from the New Critics in the tradi- 
tion of exoteric Structuralism. Thus we hear a lot about the tensions that per- 
vade and enliven the poem, and about the various polarities that create these 
tensions, but very little about how the dynamics of reading through this text 
should inform our interpretation of it. The few discussions that do mention the 
reader’s diachronic experience of the text (e.g., the enjambement labor . . . | 
improbus at G. 1.145—46) derive from other well-known treatments, and are not 
integrated with a more thoroughgoing theory of reception. The main difference 
between Perkell and a more conventional New Critical reading, such as that of 
Putnam, consists in her aforementioned (and laudable) forbearance to resolve 
the tensions that she perceives—-a critical move that is congenial to reception 
theorists, but by no means their exclusive property. One now wonders where 
Perkell's argument might lead if a critic of her sensitivity should take the idea of 
an unstable text more seriously. 

There are also points to which I, at least, found it difficult to give assent. 
Perkell's interpretation of G. 1.50 (at prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus ae- 
quor) speaks rather extravagantly of plowing a new field as "the paradigmatic 
moment of man's initial confrontation with nature, the moment when, without 
the aid of obfuscating tradition or others' labor, we confront our primal and 
defining ignorance" (141). But here the poet is advising us to avoid this primal 
confrontation with ignorance by first (prius) learning all we can about the field 
we want to plow—what kind of weather it gets, what methods of cultivation 
have been used on it, and what it will and will not bear (G. 1.51-53). Again, in 
her otherwise excellent discussion of plural causes (166—72), she is too anxious 
to distance Vergil from the scientific mainstream represented by Epicurus and 
Lucretius by claiming that only the Georgic poet goes so far as to suggest plural 
causes (for the beneficial effect of burning a barren field, G. 1.86—93) that are 
mutually exclusive. But when Lucretius explains that the moon either reflects 
the sun’s light, or else shines with its own, or that perhaps a new moon is 
created every day (DRN 5:705—50, a passage which Perkell cites as a contrast 
with Vergil), I find it difficult to regard the possibilities as compatible in any 
meaningful way. Fortunately, however, examples like this are few in a book that 
is really quite notable for good judgment and rhetorical restraint; and what 
minor shortcomings there are do not detract from what Perkell has achieved. 

The Georgics is not an easy poem to interpret, regardless of what method 
one adopts; even a competent reading is likely to seem unsatisfying to anyone 
familiar with the refractory nature of this deeply ambivalent text. By facing up 
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to this ambivalence, Perkell has produced a reading that is impressive, above 
all, for its sense of fundamental soundness. One comes away from this book 
feeling that, despite any disagreements over particulars, this is, if not the one 
right way, then certainly an extremely valuable and fruitful way to approach the 
haunting complexity that is among the chief beauties of the Georgics. 


JOSEPH FARRELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILIP A. STADTER. A Commentary on Plutarch's Pericles. Chapel Hill and 
London, University of North Carolina Press, 1989. Pp. ixxxv + 416. 
Cloth, $45.00. 


This book constitutes a broad, balanced, and often penetrating and sensi- 
tive study of Plutarch's Life of Pericles. The study's notable excellence derives 
in large measure, I think, from the fact that it is composed by a scholar who 
respects Plutarchan values, admires Plutarch as a literary artist, and accepts 
him on his own biographical terms. The Introduction and the Commentary 
combine to form the core of the study, and are appropriately complemented by 
the Teubner text of Konrat Ziegler's third edition (1964) of both the Life and the 
comparison with Fabius, a list of those readings in Robert Flaceliére's Budé 
edition (1964) that diverge from Ziegler's (Appendix 1), a Chronology of Peri- 
cles' Life (Appendix 2), a Bibliography of some 740 items, and three indices (of 
ancient authors, works, and documents; of Greek words; and of general items). 

Stadter's textual criticism is limited but to the point. Appendix | and the 
pertinent sections of the Commentary disclose a preference for Ziegler's text 
over Flaceliére's, and that he would have us depart from either at Per. 13.10, 
13.15, 15.3, 24.10, and 26.4; he correctly argues that Ziegler and Flaceliére are 
mistaken in treating xot u£v . . . notè dé at Per 3.6 as part of the citation from 
the comic poet Teleclides; and he introduces his single emendation at Per. 12.6, 
where he proposes Ai8ovAxol, or possibly Ai8oyoyol, in place of the emenda- 
tion accepted by Ziegler and Flaceliére. Appendix 2 is quite useful in that it 
reveals at a glance those items of historical significance that Plutarch has omit- 
ted from his biographical narrative as well as his departures from a chronologi- 
cal ordering of the events of Pericles' life. Ease of consultation would have been 
slightly enhanced by an index of scholars or the inclusion of their names in the 
General Index. 

The Introduction begins briefly with Plutarch's life and works and then 
moves on to a more detailed consideration of Pericles and its sources. All mat- 
ters appropriate to an informed and appreciative reading of the biography are 
included: Plutarch's ethical purpose, the function (and literary failure) of the 
comparison with Fabius, the complex structure of the Life, its rhetorical fea- 
tures, Plutarch's manner of collecting and preserving (often by memory) the 
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biographical material he later incorporated into Pericles, the value of the biogra- 
phy to the historian, the transmission of its text, Plutarch as stylist in Pericles, 
the extent of the reading and learning that he brought to bear on the composition 
of the Life. The discussion of sources is comprehensive and thorough; it in- 
cludes decrees, autopsy, and oral tradition as well as literary sources, and even ` 
touches on later rhetorical works, principally Aelius Aristides’ On the Four that 
appear to have themselves been influenced by Pericles. 

There is much in the Introduction that is commendable. I here single out 
for praise those pages on which Stadter brings Pericles into conjunction with 
two of Plutarch's other works. His examination (xxxii-xxxiv) of Politika Paran- 
gelmata, in which the Periclean virtues are recommended and Pericles himself 
is frequently cited to exemplify correct political behavior, is a valuable exposi- 
tion of the manner in which Plutarch expected his readers (and himself, we 
might add) to apply Pericles, and the biographies in general, to the conduct of 
their own lives. And a comparison (xlix-li) of Cimon with the later Pericles, in 
which the hero of the Eurymedon functions with diminished personal and his- 
torical stature merely as a foil to his ascendant rival Pericles, is highly effective 
at illustrating the narrative means whereby Plutarch adjusted the events of his- 
tory to his immediate biographical purposes. 

Stadter also offers some perceptive analysis (xxxviii-xliv) of the rhetori- 
cal techniques employed in the Life for the purpose of presenting Pericles as a 
man of imposing moral stature in the face of the accounts hostile to him that 
Plutarch found in his sources and declined to suppress. We should, however, 
bear in mind that such techniques, because of the rhetorical nature of Plutarch's 
education and the intellectual temper of his age, had become so much a part of 
his thought processes that they were introduced more or less instinctively, in the 
manner of a tennis player responding to a ball to his backhand, and that in fact 
Plutarch would scarcely have been able to think or to write in any other way. 
Furthermore, these techniques were no more than the literary means whereby 
Plutarch applied to Pericles, and the other biographies as well, the set of per- 
sonal convictions enunciated at Cimon 2.2—5: that moral failure on the part of 
men of good character, when it derives from zá80c ti or noMtixÌ &váéyxn, must 
be regarded, and biographically treated, as the inevitable result of the inability 
of human beings to achieve ethical perfection, and not as the expression of 
inherent vice. 

The only notable shortcomings I find in the Introduction are the author's 
unsuccessful translations of two Plutarchan passages, a consequence, I sus- 
pect, of an attempt to reproduce Plutarch's vagueness and imprecision. (I pass 
this judgment in the view that it is a primary function of translation to interpret 
and elucidate.) The first, his translation (xxv) of Aemilius 1.1~5, a passage in 
which Plutarch explains the ethical purpose of the Lives, becomes incompre- 
hensible at one point (1.5), where fjueic dé tH regl miy lovooíav OvaxovBri xal 
tis Yeadtic tH ovvnOs(q xagaoxeuátouev &xvvotc . . . is rendered "But we 
exercise ourselves in the school of history and the familiarity of writing . . . we 
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can... .” Chambry—Flacelitre have it just right (Budé, Vies IV [1966]): “Pour 
nous, en nous attachant à l'histoire et en nous faisant une habitude de l'écrire, 
nous nous préparons à. . . .” The other, a rendering (xxix-xxx) of a portion of 
Pericles 2.2—4, goes awry at tò yao xaAóv . . . HAonototy od tfj jui, tòv 
Ocarhv, &XXà tH Lotogla tod Épgyov my ngoalpeow nagexdpevov (2.4), an ex- 
pression to be sure that has defied satisfactory exegesis, and is here translated 
*For what is noble . . . not merely building character in the observer through a 
representation but producing a moral choice by a reasoned account of the ac- 
tion" (cf. Commentary, ad loc., for a different but equally unsatisfactory render- 
ing). I propose the following exegetical translation: For moral beauty . . . edify- 
ing the character of the observer not because of (his) imitation (of the morally 
beautiful deed he has observed, though he does in fact imitate it; cf. CrAóv . . . 
elc ulunowy at 1.4 and pipntixds . . . Cog at 2.2), but, because of (his) obser- 
vation (cf. Thes. 30.3; Pomp. 40.2) of the deed, producing (in him) the resolve (to 
imitate it). Plutarch is in his typically indirect way explaining the order in which 
the moral processes occur: observation of a good deed edifies the character, 
which edification in turn produces a resolve to imitate the deed, which resolve 
in its turn produces the actual imitation. 

The Commentary covers, in detail that ranges from adequate to ample, 
almost every item that calls for historical, source-critical, antiquarian, lexical, 
syntactical, stylistic, or text-critical explanation. It is also rich in analysis of 
Plutarch’s thought and of the manner in which it has been informed by earlier 
writers, especially Plato and Thucydides (cf. Introduction, lviii-lxi, Ixxviii- 
Ixxix). A distinctive, and welcome, feature of the Commentary is the elaborate 
attention it pays to Plutarch's literary style and sentence structures, though 
never to the neglect of historical issues. For, when all comments that deal with 
such issues are viewed in toto, one realizes that the author has managed to 
compass a full examination of the Periclean era, which judiciously extends 
beyond Plutarch's narrative and takes account of both the scholarly literature 
and the full range of primary sources. 

Stadter is at his best, to select a small number of many possible examples: 
when he explicates, with individual comments on twenty of its words and 
phrases, the twenty-line sentence with which Plutarch introduces the "aristo- 
cratic" Pericles, freshly emerged from political victory over Thucydides, son of 
Melesias (15.1); or when he offers a similar explication of the sixteen-line sen- 
tence describing the ill will toward Pericles instigated by the plague (34.5); or 
when he discusses the Congress Decree, for knowledge of which we are in- 
debted solely to Plutarch (17), and the citizenship law (37.3); or when he de- 
scribes the amalgam of sources (Ephorus, decrees, miscellaneous information) 
that lie behind the account of the trials of Pericles’ friends (31.2—32.6); or, finally, 
when he analyzes the manner in which Plutarch, in Chs. 33-35, has both drawn 
from and altered Thucydides' narrative of the period that extends from the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War through the condemnation of Pericles. 

Stadter's is the fourth commentary on Pericles to be published in English 
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during the past century. Of the other three, H. A. Holden’s is based on the 
Greek text but is dated (1894; it has recently been reprinted by Bolchazy—Car- 
ducci); Bernadotte Perrin’s, also dated (1910), is based on a translated text, that 
later published with only small changes in his Loeb translation of the Lives 
(1916); and A. J. Podlecki's (1987) was composed as a companion to Ian Scott- 
Kilvert's Penguin translation of Pericles in The Rise and Fall of Athens (1960). We 
are indebted to Philip Stadter for providing us with an excellent commentary 
that is keyed to Plutarch's Greek and, along with its introduction, is current in 
every regard. It will command the respect and require the consultation of Plu- 
tarchist and historian alike. 


HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


J. ARTHUR HANSON, editor and translator. Apuleius: Metamorphoses. Harvard 
University Press, 1989. Vol. I: Books I-VI. Pp. xviii + 371. Cloth, $14.50. 
(Loeb Classical Library, 44). Vol. H: Books VII-XI. Pp. 377. Cloth, 
$14.50. (Loeb Classical Library, 453) 


Charles Whibley, writing near the turn of the century, described elo- 
quently the great Elizabethan translations of Greek and Roman classics: 


If they replace the restraint of the classics with the colour and sentiment of ro- 
mance, it is because the translators have done their work thoroughly. They have 
turned the authors of Greece and Rome not merely into a new language but into the 
feeling of another age and clime. In other words, their books carry with them the 
lively air of brave originals. (Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. 4 
[Cambridge 1909] 3) 


William Adlington's Golden Ass is arguably the most well-known of these Eliza- 
bethan translations, having served as the Loeb rendition since 1915. It is now 
being replaced by J. Arthur Hanson's Metamorphoses, a translation of a very 
different sort, though no less appropriate to its age than Adlington's was to his. 

The qualities which Whibley attributes to Elizabethan translation in gen- 
eral, and which have made Adlington's Golden Ass so venerable, are the very 
ones that have outdated it, especially for the Loeb Classical Library the most 
accessible set of texts and translations of classical authors in America. Classical 
studies today are on the periphery of liberal education, and translations of 
Greek and Latin works occupy a different place in the world of letters than they 
did in Adlington's time, when great writers who were not academics invented 
themselves in the course of recreating classical originals. Translations in the late 
20th century are the only access most readers will ever have to ancient originals, 
and few translators think of themselves as literary figures, or expect that their 
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translations will be treated as literary works in themselves. For the most part, 
indeed, we no longer need classical literature to be translated into “the feeling 
of [our] age and clime.” We need translations to provide an accurate passage to 
the age of the originals. 

The Golden Ass, however, presents a special problem; its style is extrava- 
gant and its vocabulary—archaic, slangy, neologizing—is multifarious. More so 
perhaps than with any other work of Latin prose, one feels that the flat English 
of a literal style of translation would ruin the original. Robert Graves contended 
that the oddness of Apuleius’ style was “best achieved in convulsed times like 
the present by writing in as easy and sedate an English as possible” (The Golden 
Ass [New York 1951] x), but the ease of his English too often and too thoroughly 
smooths over the dark irregularities of Apuleius’ Latinity. The most recent and 
widely read translator of the Golden Ass, Jack Lindsay (Apuleius: The Golden 
Ass [Bloomington 1962]), made a concerted effort to render stylistic details of 
the novel into English that somehow reproduces the sound of Apuleius’ Latin. 
But the results of this attempt, though sometimes remarkable, often purchase 
rhetorical effect at the price of meaning. The new translation by Hanson, nei- 
ther as smooth as Graves, nor as flamboyant as Lindsay, is just right: it is 
enjoyable to read without sacrificing the precision that would enable one to 
understand the meaning of the original, insofar as this can be done with any 
translation. A couple of specific comparisons with Lindsay should be enough to 
illustrate the virtues of Hanson’s translation. 

Take first Socrates’ relation, in Book 1, of the beginning of his troubles: 


Apuleius: 

"Me miserum' infit ‘qui dum voluptatem gladitorii spectaculi famigerabilis consec- 
tor, in has aerumnas incidi. (1.7.12—-14) 
Lindsay: 


"Wretch that I am,’ he cried, ‘I rushed eagerly to see some widely canvassed 
Gladitorial Games, and I fell into this misfortune.’ 


Hanson: 
“Woe is me!’ he began. ‘I was pursuing the pleasure of a famous gladitorial show 
when I fell into these tribulations.’ 


Lindsay’s version has a certain lively movement, which does seem true to Apu- 
leius’ style. But by translating voluptatem consector as "I rushed eagerly,” he 
prevents tbe reader from seeing directly that Socrates' troubles begin while (and 
perhaps because?) he is in pursuit of pleasure. This is no small liberty, for 
Socrates' story bristles with references to pleasure, transformation and curi- 
ositas (cf. 1.8.3, 9.1-10, 12.19—21, 177), and so comprises a prelude to the trials 
that Lucius himself shall undergo, not to mention the importance of Pleasure in 
the story of Cupid and Psyche. Hanson's translation gives the careful reader a 
fighting chance to make these connections to the larger themes of the novel, 
whereas Lindsay's disables him from doing so. 
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The Golden Ass is full of alliteration, rhyme and other significant sound- 
plays, so much so that any translation that accounts poorly for this aspect of 
Apuleius’ style might well be considered a failure. Take for instance the flam- 
boyant description of the baker’s evil wife in Book 9: 


Apuleius: 

Saeva scaeva, virosa ebriosa, pervicax pertinax, in rapinis turpibus avara, in sump- 
tibus foedis profusa, inimica fidei, hostis pudicitiae. (9.14.11—13) 
Lindsay: 


She was lewd and crude, a toper and a groper, a nagging hag of a fool of a mule, she 
was grasping in mean thefts, riotous in vicious living, an inveterate liar and whore. 


Hanson: 

She was cruel and perverse, crazy for men and wine, headstrong and obstinate, 
grasping in her mean thefts, and a spendthrift in her loathsome extravagances, an 
enemy of fidelity and a foe to chastity. 





Lindsay remarkably manages to devise English rhymes that approximate Apu- 
leius’. Though these rhymes do not have the same effect as the Latin ones, at 
least he lets the reader know there are rhymes in the text. This is as far as the 
advantage goes, however, for the overall looseness of his translation results in 
some misleading inaccuracies. For the sake of the rhyme, one can accept “nag- 
ging hag" for pervicax pertinax, but "fool of a mule" corresponds to nothing in 
the Latin. Moreover, by inventing this derogatory reference to Lucius (so I 
understand it) where there is none in the original, Lindsay disrupts the point of 
the passage, which is to describe the wife's moral failings. Hanson does not 
rhyme, but his choice of vocabulary reflects the Latin accurately, nor does he 
invent things that are not in the original. And certainly his rendering of the 
second part of the sentence is simply much better than Lindsay's, which dis- 
torts some important contrasts. Profusa balances avara, so "spendthrift" is 
much more apt than "riotous"; and since sumptibus foedis balances rapinis 
turpibus, “loathsome extravagances" makes just the right point, whereas "vi- 
cious living" does not. Hanson's translation strikes the right balance between 
capturing some of Apuleius' liveliness of diction and style while rendering his 
Latin accurately enough for one to get its meaning. 

It would be an overstatement to say that Hanson does every passage 
better than Lindsay, or for that matter than Adlington. What these passages 
illustrate is that he has adopted the right strategy for translating the Golden Ass. 
The product of this strategy, while lacking "the lively air of [a] brave original," is 
now the best English translation of Apuleius' novel. 

The two volumes are well produced, with few misprints. Volume one 
contains a short introduction and a select bibliography of modern editions and 
scholarly works; there is a helpful index, adapted from the old Loeb, at the end 
of volume two. The Latin text is based on modern scholarly editions, with a 
modest apparatus. My only real quarrel with the text is Hanson's acceptance of 
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van der Vliet’s restoration, ista impiae loquacitatis, at 11.23.22. The sole justi- 
fication for this emendation is the belief that the hearer, but not the divulger, of 
initiatory secrets can be guilty of curiositas. But this belief is mistaken. Curi- 
ositas denotes meddlesome behavior in general, and this includes the actions of 
one who divulges secrets as much as one who pries into them (see AJP 111 (1990) 
478-80). 


JosEPH G. DEFILIPPO 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THOMAS KÓvES-ZULAUF. Römische Geburtsriten. Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 
1990. Pp. xxvi + 419. Paper, no price stated. (Zetemata. Monographien 
zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 87) 


Birth and death are two mysteries of living matter, and they inspire awe, 
though not understanding, in all religions, which surround them with bizarre 
rites. The more bizarre a rite, the more learning is required to crack its code. 
The book by Kóves-Zulauf is immensely learned; the bibliography covers eigh- 
teen dense pages, and footnotes devour the text (still one misses that small mine 
of odd information, W. B. McDaniel, Conception, Birth and Infancy in Ancient 
Rome and Modern Italy [Coconut Grove 1948]). It is also written, as befits a 
German Ordinarius, with supreme disregard for clarity or the reader. The book 
treats of three thorny problems: of tollere infantem, of Intercidona, Pilumnus, 
Deverra, and of the risus of the Luperci. 

The tollere infantem was a physical and a legal act. By lifting the baby 
from the ground the father was legally acknowledging it as his legitimate child. 
So the communis opinio. On the basis of an impressive array of sources Köves- 
Zulauf demonstrates (pp. 1-92, esp. 8-14, 31) that in fact the father did not touch 
the child at all: the physical act of tollere was normally performed by an obste- 
trix. This restores the full sense to Varro, De vita populi Romani (frag. 81 Ripo- 
sati = Nonius 848 Lindsay): "natus si erat vitalis ac sublatus ab obstetrice, sta- 
tuebatur in terra ut auspicaretur rectus esse," where L. Müller's conjecture 
aspicetur seduced both Lindsay and Riposati into corrupting the text. We deal 
here with an auspical omen (though Kóves-Zulauf is quite wrong when he 
claims [p. 7] that the omen impetrativum was "ein selbstgeschaffenes Vorzei- 
chen"). What was legally decisive was the utterance of the father: tolli iubeo. It 
was not an act of "recognition" but rather an order and permission to bring the 
child up. Herein resides the father's ius vitae necisque: he could as well have 
the baby exposed (cf. W. V. Harris, "The Roman Father's Power of Life and 
Death," in: Studies in Roman Law in Memory of A. Arthur Schiller [Leiden 1986] 
93-95, who, unbeknown to Kóves-Zulauf, expressed this idea briefly and co- 
gently). 

Varro (in August., De civ. Dei 6.9) reports that post partum three gods 
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(Intercidona, Pilumnus, Deverra) protected the women “ne deus Silvanus per 
noctem ingrediatur et vexet.” Three men (tres homines) representing these dei- 
ties walked at night around the house and first struck the threshold with an axe 
(limen securi ferire), then with a pestle (postea pilo), and thirdly swept it with a 
broom (tertio deverrere scopis). Kóves-Zulauf devotes more than a hundred 
pages to this ritual (95-218); his explanation is impenetrable. The rite has to do 
with a symbolic "Pilum-Herstellung"; it represents the “birth” of pilum “aus 
einem Baum,” and corresponds to the "Hervorbringen eines Menschen” (pp. 
106, 146—47, 217). By striking the limen with a pilum the father symbolically 
placed his newborn son on the threshold “in der Gestalt eines pilum"; in this 
way “ein Angehöriger der pilumnus populus . . . volzog die Eingliederung eines 
neuen pilumnus in seine Familie" (p. 218). But what if the baby was a girl? The 
theory collapses. Oddly enough the role of Silvanus is utterly neglected; per- 
haps the three deities were protectors against the three hypostases of the god, 
the Silvanus orientalis (residing in a grove), domesticus and agrestis (as sug- 
gested by R. E. A. Palmer, "Silvanus, Sylvester, and the Chair of St. Peter," 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. 122 [1978] 222). 

The laughter of the Luperci (Plut., Rom. 21.4—5) is an enigma. The ritual 
of the Luperci is an initiation rite, claims Kéves—Zulauf, and their laughter 
represents the first risus of an infant (p. 237). The amiculum lunonis (Festus 75 
L) with which the Luperci struck women demonstrates that the feast was dedi- 
cated to Iuno. The “insight is unavoidable” ("unausweichlich") that the female 
Opfertier (capra) "that stood at the center of the ritual" represented Iuno herself 
(pp. 245—55). The Luperci continue enticing scholars to their doom: perhaps the 
best proof that they were a sodalitas of werewolves (cf. A. K. Michels, "The 
Topography and Interpretation of the Lupercalia," TAPA 84 [1953] 52—55). 


JERZY LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


JEAN SOUBIRAN. Essai sur la versification dramatique des Romains: Sénaire 
iambique et septénaire trochaique. Paris, Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, 1988. Pp. ix + 493. 


Jean Soubiran is widely known and admired for his monumental study of 
Latin elision, L'élision dans la poésie latine (Paris 1966). His qualifications as a 
metrist were apparent from that monograph, which was followed over the next 
twenty years by many excellent articles on dramatic and epic versification. With 
the appearance of this massive book on the iambic senarius and trochaic sep- 
tenarius, Soubiran has earned a place alongside such luminaries as W. M. Lind- 
say, Eduard Fraenkel, Hans Drexler, Cesare Questa, and W. Sidney Allen in the 
twentieth—century pantheon of Latin metrical scholarship. He has certainly not 
settled all the points of difference among his strong-minded and often antago- 
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nistic predecessors. Indeed, he has seldom presumed to give definitive answers 
to questions that troubled these scholars. What he has produced, however, is as 
impressive in its content as it is undogmatic and conciliatory in its tone. With 
incredibly painstaking research, he has marshalled all the technical evidence 
bearing upon the outer and inner metric of both the senarius and the septenar- 
ius, while relating these Republican Latin verse forms to their corresponding 
meters in earlier Greek and later Latin poetry, the iambic trimeter and trochaic 
tetrameter. 

This is a difficult and complex book, which may appear quite daunting to 
the novice. Nonetheless, it is a work that contains material of great interest and 
importance to all students of Greek and Latin poetry. In his meticulous docu- 
mentation of metrical practices ranging in time from Euripides to Seneca and 
beyond, Soubiran deserves acclaim for his statistical tables alone. Yet his book 
is much more than just a record of the mechanics involved in the composition of 
dramatic poetry; it offers new insights into broader aspects of Latin versifica- 
tion, including such general questions as caesura, ictus, word accent, and style 
of delivery. 

Soubiran divides his study into four major sections, which he identifies 
conveniently as foot, hemistich, half-foot, and whole verse (p. 3). In the first, he 
treats what might be called the “outer metric” of his two rhythms: the fre- 
quency and placement of pure iambic and pure trochaic feet, as opposed to their 
lengthened or augmented counterparts ("pieds purs et pieds condensés”), and 
the extent to which various poets observe the principle of regular alternation by 
dipody. In the second section, he turns to the two hemistichs of both meters, 
examining in particular the caesura that regularly follows the weak third anceps 
or thesis (3 Tf) of the senarius, and the corresponding diaeresis that almost 
always follows the weak fourth anceps or thesis (4 Tf) of the septenarius. His 
third section considers the individual half-feet, establishing the frequency and 
placement of resolutions (~ or ~ to ~~). Here his primary concern is to ana- 
lyze the “métrique verbale” (in English, often called “inner metric”); that is, 
the location of individual Latin word—patterns within the two verse schemes. In 
his fourth and longest section, he scrutinizes the inner metric of the whole line, 
treating the problem of accent-ictus coincidence, the metrical laws of Meyer, 
Porson, and Bentley-Luchs, and a metrical comparison of Latin prose with 
Latin poetry. 

One may be surprised to learn that such an extensive quantification of 
evidence was completed without recourse to the computer. In this respect, 
Soubiran frankly describes his book as "arriére-garde": it is old-fashioned 
sweat—of-the-brow scholarship. Still, he is quite right in believing that the iam- 
bic and trochaic meters of Plautus and Terence are not easily accommodated to 
the type of computer analysis that Wilhelm Ott pioneered in his Tübingen stud- 
ies of the dactylic hexameter. Hexameter rhythms can be definitely scanned, 
since the occurrence of one light syllable guarantees the presence of another in 
an adjacent position. In contrast, iambic and trochaic meters present such a 
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complexity of rhythmical choices that the scansion of any given line is often 
quite subjective. Before he can launch his main enquiry, therefore, Soubiran 
must define his position on fundamental principles of prosody. This helpful 
preamble demonstrates that the study of Latin dramatic versification cannot be 
an exact science. 

The striking feature of Part I is the incontrovertible evidence that early 
Roman poets continued to feel some sense of dipody (the awareness of a two— 
foot metron, whether iambic or trochaic), despite their relaxation of the alter- 
nating principle that was so strictly observed in Greek tragedy. This is not the 
message that one finds in standard handbooks on Latin meter. In order to exam- 
ine the patterns of alternation in the iambic trimeter and senarius, Soubiran 
chose 500—line passages from Euripides’ Orestes and Menander's Dyskolos, 
then compared these with corresponding selections (of varying length) from 
Plautus, Terence, Pacuvius, Accius, Cicero, Phaedrus, Horace, Epode 17, and 
Seneca. The results are most instructive. 

Euripides, of course, maintains an almost absolute purity in the second 
and fourth feet of his iambic line, though he does admit an occasional anapest. 
Menander’s fluctuating pattern (which Soubiran describes as a “sinusoidal 
curve”) is similar in shape, but Menander’s figures for second— and fourth—foot 
purity have dropped to 89.6% and 91.2% respectively. Although the Roman 
comic and tragic poets freely admit lengthened feet in these even positions, to 
the extent that the labe] of senarius is no misnomer, their verses still show a 
flattened form of the same sinusoidal curve. For example, the sequence of pure 
iambic feet.in Plautus (by Soubiran’s percentage figures) is 17.0, 39.4, 20.2, 37.2, 
and 10.8 for the first five feet; the sixth is regularly pure. Very similar patterns of 
alternation are evident in the other pioneer Roman poets. With Cicero, there is a 
pronounced swing towards restoring the purity of the second and fourth feet, 
but Phaedrus slides back somewhat in the direction of Plautus. With Horace 
and Seneca, the trimeter is fully restored: both poets show 100% purity in these 
even positions. However, Horace and Seneca are strongly contrasted in one 
respect: perhaps in imitation of Euripides, Horàce has a high percentage of pure 
fifth feet (53.1); but not once, in Soubiran's sample (all 950 trimeters of Phae- 
dra), does Seneca ever employ a pure iamb in the fifth position. 

Many of these facts are hardly new discoveries; on Seneca, for example, 
compare the work of L. Strzelecki (cited by Soubiran, p. ix), and see Elaine 
Fantham's edition of Troades (Princeton 1982) 104ff. Nonetheless, some of Sou- 
biran's research in this area is trailblazing, and his presentation is admirable for 
its clarity and elegance. 

Part II of the book is concerned primarily with the principles of caesura 
and diaeresis. Here he argues persuasively that one may, in effect, superimpose 
the last three~and—one—half feet of the iambic senarius upon the trochaic sep- 
tenarius, so as to obtain verse units of virtually identical shape and rhythmical 
properties (namely, N x7x7~™). In other words, the caesura before the 
3rd arsis of the senarius performs the same metrical function as the diaeresis 
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before the 5th arsis of the septenarius. Soubiran’s own statistics (pp. 92, 122) 
demonstrate that these mid-line divisions are somewhat more common in the 
septenarius (Plautus 95.6%, Terence 91.0%) than in the senarius (Plautus 92.3%, 
Terence 79.5%). He is convinced that caesura and diaeresis are strictly metrical 
phenomena, transcending considerations of syntax or sense. Students of cae- 
sura in the dactylic hexameter, a subject about which Soubiran has expert 
knowledge, will find much of interest in this section; pages 119 and 153 are 
especially relevant. 

When examining the half-feet and their resolutions in his long third sec- 
tion, Soubiran is mainly concerned with word patterns or inner metric. First, 
however, he offers statistical summaries of resolutions in the iambic trimeter or 
senarius, according to global frequency (p. 185) and placement in the verse (pp. 
189—90). Unfortunately, he reports his evidence in somewhat confusing form. If 
one is initially puzzled by his "percentage" figures for resolution on page 185, it 
may help to realize that 11996 for Plautus means an average of 1.19 resolutions 
for each line of verse. Perhaps Soubiran sensed this difficulty; his parallel re- 
ports on resolution in the trochaic tetrameter or septenarius (pp. 261-65) are 
much clearer. For both meters, he provides his reader with precise historical 
data, using a grid system that correlates position in the line with position in the 
word. These tables will serve as standard reference guides for years to come. 

The subsequent discussions on inner metric rely heavily on the discov- 
eries of Lindsay, Drexler, and others, but they are well formulated. We learn, for 
example, that every final syllable of a polysyllabic word must constitute, in 
itself, a half-foot (pp. 207, 272); to put it another way, a final syllable must not 
occur in a resolved half-foot. Similarly, we are given extensive evidence on the 
placement of paired short syllables, which either begin a word or are linked to a 
following syllable of the same word: fácére or effícére, but not facéré or efficéré. 
This topic leads logically to an excellent discussion of iambic shortening or 
brevis brevians (pp. 242-52). Soubiran acknowledges that the pronunciation of 
spoken Latin, including word accent, must play a major role in this develop- 
ment, but he insists that iambic shortening cannot be explained entirely in terms 
of ictus and accent. 

After some 300 pages, many readers will be apprehensively awaiting his 
call to arms for the assault on this question of ictus and accent, a notorious 
battleground where French and Italian scholars have typically engaged their 
German and Anglo-Saxon adversaries in bitter combat. It is thus a relief to 
discover, at the start of Soubiran's fourth and final section, that he completely 
eschews the doctrinaire extremism that has so often marked this controversy. 
His discussion of word accent (probably a blend of pitch and stress, p. 309) is 
eminently sane; his treatment of ictus (a matter of rhythmical expectation, not 
vocal intensity, p. 311) is equally convincing. To postulate an ictus need not 
suggest that each arsis element must be given exaggerated stress in recitation. 
Whether at a conscious or subconscious level, one is always aware of an under- 
lying pulsation, which may be either reinforced or countered by the accentual 
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patterns of individual words and connected phrases. To quote Soubiran (p. 311): 
“Quand l'auditeur suit le déroulement rythmique d'un vers, avec une attention 
soutenue, c'est l'apparition de chaque demi- pied fort qu'il enregistre, soit men- 
talement, soit aussi en frappant du pied, du doigt ou de la baguette. C'est lui 
qu'il attend, c'est par lui qu'il compte les pieds." 

Soubiran utterly rejects any notion of total coincidence of ictus and ac- 
cent in Roman comedy—a theory advanced most aggressively by Hans Drex- 
ler—but he regards the tendency to seek coincidence as responsible for several 
features of inner metric. Just as the Latin dactylic hexameter consistently un- 
derscores its final cadence with end—of-line coincidence, so do the senarius and 
septenarius aim to assert their rhythmical identity by means of mid-line coinci- 
dence, in the feet that surround either the iambic caesura or the trochaic di- 
aeresis. These mid-line junctures, therefore, serve a function exactly opposite 
to that of the hexameter caesura, which guarantees mid-line conflict of ictus 
and accent. In the senarius, it can be well claimed that the need to avoid a clash 
of ictus and accent in the 2nd and 4th feet is the most likely explanation for 
Meyer's law (which proscribes, inter alia, an accented penult in the 2nd or 4th 
thesis). As Soubiran demonstrates, a comparison of the Latin and Greek evi- 
dence virtually proves that this law cannot be based upon quantitative factors 
alone: “La loi de Meyer est donc un problème de rapport entre rythme du mot et 
rythme de vers" (p. 367). 

Before the accentual partisan can rejoice in victory, it is shown that the 
rhythmic patterns at the end of these iambic and trochaic metres seem designed 
to guarantee clash of ictus and word accent. After searching (p. 377) for the 
meaning of Porson's law in the Greek trimeter (he agrees with Bruno Snell), 
Soubiran examines the contrasting Latin data in considerable detail. Here he 
seems inclined toward a quantitative explanation for the Bentley-Luchsian law 
in Latin (which favors senarius endings of the type conservat bonos, x ^ 7|" ^ 
and proscribes patterns such as virum bonum or filium bonum, (x)" 7|" ^). 

Part IV of the book concludes with an experiment that should have been 
intriguing, but somehow it failed to engage my attention. In order to provide a 
control study for his poetic analyses, Soubiran takes a chunk of Sallust's prose 
(from Catilina), isolating all possible segments that can be squeezed into iambo- 
trochaic verse. These “pseudo—hemistichs” are then subjected to the same 
exhaustive battery of tests to which he has exposed his real poetic passages in 
the course of the book. In theory, this exercise is supposed to provide a back- 
drop against which the genuine poetic patterns may stand out in sharp detail. 
Not surprisingly, the snippets of Sallust fail to pass muster as "found" poetry: 
Meyer and Bentley-Luchs are torn to shreds. No doubt this proves that the 
rhythmical patterns of the senarius and the septenarius cannot be explained as 
the inevitable result of combining any Latin words that meet the extremely 
flexible requirements of the outer metric. But is such a demonstration really 
needed? 

There is only one other feature to which I reacted negatively. In his final 
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section on Words, Feet, and Accents, Soubiran is especially guilty of a meth- 
odological gaucherie that provoked my annoyance throughout the book. His 
standard method for the comparative analysis of poets from Euripides to Sen- 
eca is to examine sample passages of 500 verses. At times, however, he uses 
samples that are either shorter or longer than this norm, yet he still presents the 
comparative results in absolute numbers. See, for example, the end—of-line 
charts on pages 379 and 385, which may seriously mislead the inattentive or 
casual reader. Soubiran seems aware of this problem, which could have been 
avoided by a greater reliance on percentage calculations. 

If asked to identify the most salient features of the work, as a whole, I 
would cite its synoptic overview of metrical practices in Greek and Latin, from 
Euripides to Pervigilium Veneris. 1 would also mention its constant demonstra- 
tion of the close parallels between the iambic senarius and the trochaic sep- 
tenarius, two meters that seem so contrasted in nature (diverbium and canticum) 
and so different in form. i 

A word of praise is due to CNRS for the amazingly accurate production of 
a book that must have been a typesetter’s nightmare. I have noted a few trivial 
errors, but only one that might cause any confusion: in a column heading on the 
chart, p. 352, a longum should be changed to a breve. 


PETER L. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 


SVEN-TAGE TEODORSSON. A Commentary on Plutarch’s Table Talks, Vol. I 
(Books 1-3), Vol. II (Books 4—6). Göteborg 1989, 1990. Pp. 393 and 302. 
(Studia Graeca et Latina Gotoburgensia LI, LIII) 


The nine books of Quaestiones Convivales have been better served by 
translators and commentators in recent years than many possibly more deserv- 
ing parts of the Moralia. This commentary is much the most exhaustive we 
have; and, as QC itself is a mine of learning—antiquarian, literary, philosophi- 
cal, scientific and medical—as well as a prime source of information about 
Plutarch's society, so Teodorsson's annotations provide an exceptionally rich 
collection of matetial on a great variety of subjects. The list of "keywords" in 
the "Abstract" in Vol. II rightly includes, besides all the leading philosophers, 
“pork, evil eye, bulimy, . . . truffles, lightning, . . . snow, vapour, fish.” In fact, 
once the work is completed, and so long as it is then provided with a really good 
index, it should become a standard reference tool, not only for Plutarch special- 
ists, but for many others as well, especially students of Greek science and 
medicine. The Introduction is brief; and Teodorsson has not chosen to discuss 
questions of genre, composition, and realism at any length, or with much so- 
phistication. On the other hand, almost all textual difficulties are dealt with in 
the commentary, and many useful suggestions made. This is a difficult text, 
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often corrupt and lacunose. The commentary is also strong on stylistic detail 
(notably hiatus) and on scientific and medical matters. What is known about the 
participants in the dialogues is reported in the due places, but there is no general 
view of the society they represent, or of Plutarch’s techniques of characteriza- 
tion. So there is a lot of valuable material, but it is scattered; and that is why a 
good index would be so very desirable. 

Before offering a few marginalia, I should say that I may sometimes have 
misunderstood; the English, especially in the first volume, is too often un- 
idiomatic and incorrect, and (if it is not churlish to say so) would have profited 
from a thorough revision. There are also quite a lot of misprints, such as modern 
book-production seems to generate. 

Marginalia 

Vol. I, p. 15: is Petronius really a younger contemporary of Plutarch? If he was 
the Neronian courtier, consul before 66, he must have been a good deal older. 
613A: I should prefer [ èv ] olg &’ 6 viv xaipdc, because, although Te.’s point 
about the preceding clause is sound, êv does not construe well with xatoóc. 
615E: &võol Sew is, of course, Aemilius Paulus, whom P. is about to quote. Te. 
clearly sees this, but yet says “as.Plut. uses this line here . . . itis strictly out of 
place." This is probably just a matter of wording, but the impression is confus- 
ing. 

616D: how can oavgoztxóc “connote” both ‘envious’ and ‘pedantic’? The point 
is simply that a "governor's dinner" is an official one in which precedence is 
strict. 

618F: tà x&Mota remains difficult. In Aristides II 337D, cited by Te., it is 
indeed ironical, but not adverbial; and I find the article difficult. Perhaps recon- 
sider tà uóAvoxa (Bernardakis and others), a known idiom and a palaeographi- 
cally easy change. 

625E: petelyov can hardly be right; in Alex. 52.8, cited by Te., the genitive ÓóEnc 
is present, and this makes all the difference. 

631A: I think i] before Oev should be deleted, with Hubert and others. If a man 
has the benefit of pñuau and leoá, his consequent success is due to the goodwill 
of the gods, which these things manifest. The three items do not form a list. 
631C: xpoBaAXóuevor seems to mean TOM in an extension of the legal 
sense in LSJ s.v. IV. 

631E: on Aristotle’s “Old” and “New” Comedy, see now R. Janko, AristoNe on 
Comedy, 242ff., with Schenkeveld, Gnomon 58 (1986) 216f. 

632A: önov xal is: ‘characteristically used in a fortiori arguments, and is not 
adequately described as a "causal" conjunction, or well rendered "in as much 
as.” 

632EF: on the whole, I think the Spartan’ s remark to the gymnasiarch who 
provided firewood that did not smoke is relevant to P’s train of thought. It is 
praise concealed as blame, because smoke was undesirable, and the gym- 
nasiarch took pains to provide dry wood, not green wood or kinds that are 
ôúoxarva (cf. Theophrastus de igne 70-71). 


-y 
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633A: õńoņs implies that the lyre is compared to a dog guarding the door, which 
the visitor very naturally asks the householder to tie up. 

633C: I would hazard &éiwatov pavtetver mv owtnolav, because it is a proph- 
ecy that the man has made (ow@yon). 

639A: This correction, he says, “makes the substitution of pév for 5€ after 
évtava necessary" Not good method, I suspect. The problem here is that it is 
unsure where the lacuna is. There may well have been a nótegov-clause after 
Yeyovévas memtov, with fj then introducing the alternative, and another lacuna 
where Xyl. marked it. 

640A: BoiOvc émAttondAas is the first half of a line which is not a pentameter: 
see E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus' Agamemnon, p. 830. 

641B: I suspect zxa8óvtov is corrupt. Perhaps eloayévtwv should be consid- 
ered: “one heard people bringing up many other instances. . . .” 

646C: here the traditional explanation seems more nearly right than Tes. ue- 
telws ptoy tàs uevaflohác means “tolerate the changes without undue dis- 
tress”: cf. Antony 73.4. The sense of the whole is, “so that the trees tolerate the 
changes without undue distress when they are subjected to heat and cold." 
652A: an unsolved problem. I do not see how to construe Te.’s éuAjoas. 
Should it be óińoavta, sc. olvov? It still seems an odd word. Consider per- 
haps > &v Eyouo .. . pryeloas sc. &tópovg: i.e., "and (the wine) accepts 
other (atoms) from the body, which mingle (with it) according to our various 
temperaments or natures." Another possibility would be to keep Eywou but 
change utv to apes. 

660E: a good idea to revive Zwpoáotonv. There should be a general reference 
to Bidez-Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, and to Dio, Or 36, to illustrate the 
interest of a contemporary of P's in Zoroaster. 

663A: why is it “far-fetched” for “a physician to refer to Empedocles"? It 
seems perfectly natural; and we owe some of our fragments (A79—80, A98, B67) 
to medical writers. 

663B: I miss a note on xavnyvgixóv. This word—'festal'—is a very unexpected 
one to apply to the body. It perhaps means ‘grand, wonderful, elaborate’, like 
festival orations; but we really need a word which more clearly expresses com- 
plexity: mavtotov or xavvoóazóv would give the sense, but neither seems likely. 
666E: the reference is to Plin., Ep. 10.116, and the verb videantur is needed to 
complete the quotation. 

673B: on $uXo8éayov, I remain unrepentant, and think that “fondness for spec- 
ulation or contemplation" is closer to what P. means. The contrast he stresses is 
that between physical and mental pleasure, the latter existing even in ooguxot. 
With this interpretation, there is difficulty in 10 . . . $uóoodoov tti Wuyi, 
which I think forms a single idea with the po8tapov phrase. 

676DE: no note on oxoAióv éxtyeappa, surely a strange expression. What is the 
justification for Fuhrmann's translation 'allégorique'? Hoffleit uses the term 
‘skolion’. If this is right, should we delete éxtyeappa? 

688D: dvoavafiAactotvtos remains puzzling. Plu. seems to be personifying the 
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parts of the bodily system involved (note Sedyevov xai noBotvta), and it is 
possible that a more “anthropomorphic” term would be in place: perhaps 5voa- 
vaoxetoivtos ‘hardly enduring, bearing with difficulty’ would do. 
693F: Ew . . . mrovGvyletav is not an iambic trimeter (as Te. seems, to imply) 
but a hexameter! 

We should look forward eagerly to the completion of this solid, and valu- 
able commentary. Future editors and translators of QC will of course find it 
indispensable; but many others will discover it as a work of reference. 


D. A. RUSSELL 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD 
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AJAX’S BURIAL IN EARLY GREEK EPIC 


In the Little Iliad, according to Porphyry as cited by Eustathios, 
“Ajax was not cremated in the usual way but was simply placed in a 
coffin because of the anger of the king”: 


6 TH quxoàv ráða yo&pag lotopet unde xavOrjvar ovvf|Goc tov Aï- 
ava, veOrjva, ÔÈ ottas èv coed. ià TH ópyi]v tod Baouéogc.! 


Within the Little Iliad, Ajax's inhumation makes sense enough. It was in 
the Little Iliad that Ajax went mad after losing Achilles' arms to Odys- 
seus, slaughtered the cattle of the Greeks, and committed suicide. 
Hence “the anger of the king": the disgraced warrior, buried like Ophe- 
lia with “maimed rites," is merely inhumed without the full honor of 
cremation. Giving Ajax a plain, quick funeral also lets the Little Iliad, 
a fast-paced episodic epic with a lot of ground to cover, move on 
- promptly to the next episode. Still, however consistent it is with the 


! Eust. 285.3435, printed as Little Iliad frag. 3 in both T. W. Allen (ed.), Homeri 
opera V (Oxford 1912) 130 and A. Bernabé (ed.), Poetarum epicorum graecorum testi- - 
monia et fragmenta I (Leipzig 1987) 77 (M. Davies’ edition of the fragments was not 
available to me). For ottws, ‘merely so, simply’, see LSJ s.v. A. IV; attws, Schrader. 
Like others, I take “the wrath of the king” to mean Agamemnon’s wrath against Ajax for 
slaughtering the cattle (cf. Apollodoros, quoted below). The anonymous referee for AJP 
points out that "the king” might be Ajax, who would then be denied burial because of the 
army’s anger directed against him, or because of his anger or temperament (Ógyr]), or (if 
ópy is a corruption of dour) because of his attack on the cattle. This is possible (although 
the use of two nouns, ‘Ajax’ and ‘the king’, in the same sentence gives the impression that 
they are different people), but the result is much the same: Ajax has aroused resentment 
and so is inhumed rather than cremated. The observation that Ajax's inhumation was 
unique may go back to Aristarchos: see A. Severyns, Le cycle épique dans l'école d'Aris- 
tarque (Liège and Paris 1928) 331—32. It also appears in Apollod., Epit. 57: Ayauguver 5& 
xwrtver tò odpa abtot xafivat, xal uóvoc otto vàv èv "IA(ot &xo8avóvuov v coed 
xelta: 6 tápos éotiv èv ‘Portelwu. 
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purposes of the Little Iliad, Ajax’s inhumation in disgrace is odd—-odd 
enough to draw remarks from the commentators Porphyry and Eu- 
stathios, odd enough to be noted as unique by the mythographer Apol- 
lodoros, and odd enough to warrant a special explanation in the Little 
Iliad itself. These authors had good reason to note its oddness, for it is 
out of keeping with funeral practices elsewhere in epic, and for that 
matter, outside epic as well. This paper proposes some suggestions 
about how Ajax’s inhumation got into the Little Iliad, about how the 
author of that epic appears to have used it, and about what it might tell 
us about Ajax in the epic tradition long before the epic cycle was put 
together. What follows is admittedly suggestion, not certainty; my 
claim for it is that it has a fair to good chance of being right, and that is 
often as close as we can come for the epic cycle. 

To begin with the point that attracted the attention of Porphyry 
and Eustathios, cremation is indeed “the usual way” of disposing of a 
corpse in Greek epic. We hear of it as planned or carried out in a 
number of funerals in the Iliad and the Odyssey: those of the numerous 
plague victims at the outset of the Iliad (1.52), Andromache’s father 
Eetion (6.418), the dead on both sides after the first day of battle (7.323- 
437), Patroklos (23.1—257), Hektor (24.37—38, 662—63, 782—94), Elpenor 
(Od. 11.74—75, 12.11-15), and Achilles (Od. 24.65—73). It is also men- 
tioned in a more general way as a regular part of a decent funeral (Il. 
4.98—99; 7.77--80, 408—10; 9.546; 15.349—51; 22.342—43; Od. 11.218—22) — 
so frequently, and often so briefly and casually, that epic singers and 
their audiences probably took cremation for granted by the time the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were committed to writing. There is no place in 
Homer where a corpse is said to be buried without cremation, and it is 
probably safe to say that cremation should be assumed for any funeral 
in Homer, even if it is not expressly mentioned. 

Ajax's inhumation, then, calls for an explanation, and the Little 
lliad gives us one: "because of the anger of the king." But the notion 


?On funeral practices in Homer, see M. Andronikos, Totenkult. Archaeologia 
Homerica. III, ch. W (Góttingen 1968) 21—22 and G. G. E. Mylonas, "Burial Customs" in 
A.J. B. Wace and E H. Stubbings (eds.), A Companion to Homer (London 1962) 478-88 
at 481-82. On the prevalence of cremation in Homer, note that 84xtw, commonly trans- 
lated as ‘bury’, really means ‘honor with a funeral’ rather than ‘inhume’; Jl. 4.174—82 
Should not be taken as a reference to inhumation since both kinds of funeral involve 
putting bones in the earth. Epic diction may preserve some phrases from a stage in the 
tradition when inhumation was the usual form of funeral (H. L. Lorimer, "Pulvis et 
Umbra," JHS 33 [1953] 161—80 at 175-76), but cremation prevails. 
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that inhumation is less honorific than cremation, or better suited for 
expressing anger at the deceased, is almost as odd as Ajax’s burial 
which it is supposed to explain. In myth and literature, we find stories 
about people whose enemies refuse to bury them altogether, at least 
until cooler heads or higher gods prevail. Thus Achilles refuses to bury 
Hektor, the Thebans refuse to bury the Seven against Thebes (or simply 
their leader Polyneikes), and Ajax himself (at least in Sophokles’ trag- 
edy about him) is refused burial by the Atreidai. But here the issue is 
generally between having some funeral and none at all, not between 
having a first-class funeral and a second-class one. The dead enemy is 
not simply to be snubbed with partial honors, he must be thrown out, 
trampled on, eaten by birds and dogs, made an object of sorrow for his 
friends and laughter for his enemies. People who abuse corpses do not 
do it by halves.? Indeed, they can be thwarted by any sort of funeral 
rites, even partial and perfunctory. Polyneikes in Sophokles' Antigone 
receives little more than a token sprinkling of dust (245—47, 255—56, 
426—31), but even that little is enough to arouse Kreon's wrath, and it 
counts towards satisfying the demands of decency and religion. What 
matters is the fact of the funeral, not what kind of funeral it is or how 
elaborate. We might also note that in these denial—of—burial stories, the 
corpse really is buried in the end; someone, divine or human, inter- 
venes, and the enemy of the deceased relents. But not in Ajax’s case; 
his “irregular” funeral really does take place. Here also his story is an 
exception to the usual pattern of people venting their anger on dead 
enemies. 

Real life gives us little more reason than literature to believe that 
the Greeks regarded inhumation as less honorable than cremation. In 


3On mockery of the dead, mutilation and abuse of corpses, cannibalism, and other 
heroic entertainments, see the apt discussion in E. Vermeule, Aspects of Death in Early 
Greek Art and Poetry (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1979) 83-117 (ch. 3, “The Happy 
Hero”). To be sure, tragedy mentions the prospect of small perfunctory funerals for 
Agamemnon (Aisch., Ag. 1552--54) and Aigisthos (Soph., El. 1487-89). But even in trag- 
edy Agamemnon got a prominent tomb, featured in Choephoroi and the two Elektra plays 
(thus Euripides belies Elektra’s complaint that Agamemnon was “thrown out of the 
house,” Eur., El. 288-89), and the many complaints about how Agamemnon was treated 
focus heavily on his murder and are largely silent about his funeral. Sophokles’ perfunc- 
tory funeral for Aigisthos seems not to be the usual version: Eur., EJ. 894—906, 1276-77 
overrules Orestes’ proposal to throw Aigisthos’ body out (note.that the issue is presented 
in the usual terms of some burial versus none), and later tour guides did give Aigisthos a 
tomb (Paus. 2.16.7). 
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general, Greek funeral practices show a fairly regular outline across the 
ages (prothesis, laments, ekphora, offerings), but the actual disposal of 
the corpse offers an excellent illustration of what has been called the 
one universal law of sociology: some do, some don’t—or in this case, 
some bury, some burn. The difference between inhumation and crema- 
tion is easy to spot in excavation, regularly reported in the archeologi- 
cal literature, and often speculated on, but recent studies of Greek 
burial practices tend to shy away from attaching much significance to it. 
Cremation is not a sign of one’s ethnic connections, for the dates are 
wrong for it to be imported by the Dorians, and there seems to be a 
consensus against seeing a religious basis for choosing one method or 
the other.4 We are reminded that the choice of cremation or inhumation 
was only one variable among many anyway: inhumation might be in 
single or multiple graves, with the bodies extended or contracted, ori- 
ented every which way, and placed in pits, pots, cists, shafts, or coffins; 
cremation might take place in the grave or nearby, with the ashes placed 
in an urn or not; grave goods, mounds, and markers are further options; 
and so on. “The fluidity of Greek funerary practice is remarkable."5 
Practices changed over time: thus in the Kerameikos cemetery in Ath- 
ens, inhumation predominates through the submycenaean period, cre- 
mation takes hold late in the submycenaean and predominates through 
the protogeometric and early geometric, inhumation takes over later in 
the geometric, and cremation makes a comeback around 700 or so.$ 
And the Kerameikos was only one cemetery, and not typical of the 
whole Greek world; practices also varied considerably from region to 
region, and over time within each region as well.” In fact, some scholars 
now stress the continuity of Greek burial practices, the constants span- 
ning the centuries; cremation and inhumation were practiced side by 
side, although one or the other might be preferred at different times and 


4See, among others, A. M. Snodgrass, The Dark Age of Greece (Edinburgh 1971) 
143-47, 

5 Lorimer (note 2 above) 172, n. 70; for an extensive survey of variables, see Snod- 
grass (note 4 above) 141—43. 

$Surveyed in Andronikos (note 2 above) 59-60; H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments (London 1950) 40-43; I. Morris, Burial and Ancient Society: The Rise of the 
Greek City-State (Cambridge 1987) 18-22; and Snodgrass (note 4 above) 143-44. 

7On variations from region to region and period to period, see especially An- 
dronikos (note 2 above) 51—69; V. R. d'A. Desborough, The Greek Dark Ages (New York 
1972) 266—77; D. C. Kurtz and J. Boardman, Greek Burial Customs (Ithaca, NY 1971); and 
Snodgrass (note 4 above) 147-76. 
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in different places. When we ask why some Greeks buried and some 
burned, the answers tend to be on the order of “personal or family 
preference,” “some social or even political pressure unknown to us,” 
or even “mere social fashion."? Apparently in life as in myth, the fact 
that you had a funeral was more important than what kind you got. 

Set against all this variation in taste and fashion, it appears doubt- 
ful that inhumation was less honorable than cremation. True, in a 
wood-poor country cremation took more time, trouble, and expense, 
and in some periods it may have been favored by aristocrats; and true, 
inhumation was often preferred for children, who tended to be disposed 
of with less fuss and ceremony than adults.!? Still, the inhumed dead 
could be honored in other ways, and they often were. Rich grave offer- 
ings and fine tombs or grave markers belie the idea that inhumation was 
a slight.!! Nor does the distinction between inhumation and cremation 
receive much mention in Jan Morris’ highly status—conscious study of 
Athenian burial practices; cremation does not appear to have been 
much of a status symbol.!? The preponderance of the evidence suggests 
that if the Agamemnon of the Little Iliad came to bury Ajax in order not 
to praise him, the disgrace implied by inhumation was invented ad hoc; 
it was not a reflection of any deep-seated cultural value attached to a 
difference in burial practices. 

Still, there is a well-known difference between cremation and in- 


*R. Garland, The Greek Way of Death (Ithaca, NY 1985) 34—35 and Vermeule (note 
3 above) 2, 21, and 63. 

?Quotes from, respectively, Kurtz and Boardman (note 7 above) 51 and 96 (cf. 37, 
"largely a matter of personal preference"), Desborough (note 7 above) 275, and Snod- 
grass (note 4 above) 146. 

10On cremation being more difficult, see Kurtz and Boardman (note 7 above) 328. 
On possible aristocratic preferences for cremation, see J. N. Coldstream, Geometric 
Greece (London 1977) 120. On plainer funerals for children, see Desborough (note 7 
above) 270—71, Kurtz and Boardman (note 7 above) 36 and 55, and Morris (note 6 above) 
57-62. 

! Garland (note 8 above) 34-35, Kurtz and Boardman (note 7 above) 71. 

"Morris (note 6 above) argues that the percentage of the Athenian population 
receiving “archaeologically visible” funerals fluctuated (see p. 95, fig. 29 for a summary), 
and these posited ebbs and flows do coincide roughly with those of inhumation: that is, 
more people (and presumably more lower—class people) got “archaeologically visible” 
funerals at times when inhumation was more popular. But that is not the same as saying 
(and Morris does not say) that inhumation was a poor man’s funeral, much less a dishon- 
orable one. “Remarkably thorough cremations,” involving lots of time and wood, appear 
to have been a status symbol in archaic Athens (Morris 153-54), but cremation of any sort 
as opposed to inhumation is another matter. 
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humation: not a distinction in honor, but a difference in time. Inhuma- 
tion was the predominant Mycenaean practice; cremation came to the 
fore, at the earliest, shortly before the dawn of the protogeometric 
period—rather earlier in communities where there were ties to the 
East, rather later elsewhere.!? Again, there is variation. Cremations are 
found in Mycenaean graves—not in large numbers, but not negligible 
either.'4 Inhumations are found in communities where cremation pre- 
dominated. Still, the shift is clear: cremation was an iron—age develop- 
ment which displaced in part the usual Mycenaean practice. 

The effect of this shift on epic poetry is likewise well known. Epic 
singers as they practiced and developed their craft over the generations 
often updated the realia of daily life to keep their heroes in something 
like modern dress.!5 The updating was not consistent or uniform. On 
the conservative side, the singers kept a few relics of the shaft—grave 
period, like Odysseus’ boar's-tusk helmet (//. 10.260—71) and Nestor’s 
cup (11.632—35), and they kept bronze armor and weapons for their 
heroes; Homer knew of iron and admitted it for everyday tools, but for 
the most part he kept it off the battlefield. On the modern side, the up- 
to-date epic hero might sport the latest in orientalizing fibulae, deck his 
shield with a new—model gorgon-head boss, and hobnob with Phoeni- 
cians. Cremation was a piece of updating. Epic singers worked it into 
their poetry once the practice took hold in real life, and they made it 
“the usual way” of disposing of the dead in epic— more usual, in fact, in 
epic than it was in most real-life communities. Everybody we know of 
in epic was cremated—everybody but Ajax. 

The most reasonable explanation for Ajax's inhumation, then, is 
that Ajax is an old hero in the epic tradition. The figure of Ajax and 
some of the stories about him went back to Mycenaean times. His death 


13See, among others, Andronikos (note 2 above) 51-59; V. R. d'A. Desborough, 
The Last Mycenaeans and Their Successors (Oxford 1964) 71; Lorimer (note 2 above); 
and Snodgrass (note 4 above) 187-90. 

1^Desborough (note 7 above) 266—68; Kurtz and Boardman (note 7 above) 25-26; 
aud E. Vermeule, Greece in the Bronze Age (Chicago 1964) 301-2. G. S. Kirk, "Objective 
Dating Criteria in Homer," MH 17 (1960) 189—205 at 193 suggests that Mycenaeans regu- 
larly cremated soldiers killed abroad, whence the prevalence of cremation in Homer. 

15O0n objects and practices in epic datable to particular periods, see Kirk (note 14 
above) and M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (London 1933) 119-59. There is a good 
overview in J. V. Luce, Homer and the Heroic Age (New York 1975), especially at 49—69. 
On bronze and iron, see D. H. E Gray, "Metal-Working in Homer," JHS 74 (1954) 1-15 
and Luce 59—61. 
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and funeral must have been important parts of the tradition about him, 
so firmly embedded in that tradition that epic singers felt reluctant to 
change them to conform to the new fashions.!6 Generations of singers 
kept on burying Ajax even after they had taken to cremating everybody 
else. 

Ajax's burial is not the only old thing about him.!? There is clear 
evidence of Ajax's antiquity in his weaponry. Ajax uses a large shield, 
made of seven thicknesses of oxhide, which he carries before him “like 
a tower" and which covers his entire body. This shield is generally 
taken, with good reason, as a memory or survival in epic of the large 
leather body-covering shields of Mycenaean times. The warriors who 
used those shields wore no body armor, and indeed in one scene Ajax 
appears without a corselet, for a spear is stopped by his baldric, which 
would not have to be mentioned if he had had a corselet on. For that 
matter, the long pike with which Ajax defends his ship may reflect 
memories of Mycenaean thrusting-spears, but this is more question- 
able.!8 Other epic heroes, with a few exceptions and lapses, use the 
smaller round shields of later times, together with corselets and throw- 
ing-spears. The poets, then, issued most of their heroes newer-model 
weaponry, but Ajax kept the old-style equipment. Thus Ajax's odd 
funeral is an archaism, like his odd weaponry, and it has a similar expla- 
nation: Ajax was an old hero in the epic tradition, and he resisted up- 
dating on certain matters where other heroes could be updated quite 
readily. 

If the force of tradition preserved Ajax's old—style funeral, that 
funeral came to look increasingly peculiar as time passed and the epic 


16My explanation runs counter to the view of Andronikos (note 2 above) 22 that 
Ajax's inhumation "gilt . . . nur für die Zeit der Abfassung der Kleinen Ilias." A seventh- 
century epic poet might conceivably inhume a hero, but it is inherently unlikely that a 
switch to inhumation would have affected Ajax and no one else, especially given the 
reasons (see text below) for regarding Ajax as an early hero. Nor is it likely that the Little 
Iliad would adduce "the anger of the king" to explain the inhumation if its author viewed 
inhumation as the standard practice. 

'7On Ajax's antiquity in the epic tradition, see especially D. L. Page, History and 
the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1963) 232~38. The main evidence is Ajax's 
shield, on which see also D. H. E. Gray, “Homeric Epithets for Things," CQ 41 (1947) 109— 
21 at 119—21; Lorimer (note 6 above) 181-84; and E. H. Stubbings in Wace and Stubbings 
(note 2 above) 511 (for a somewhat different view, see W. Whallon, “The Shield of Ajax,” 
YCS 19 [1966] 5-36). Other evidence (mostly linguistic) is noted by Page (loc. cit.) and 
M. L. West, “The Rise of the Greek Epic," JHS 108 (1988) 151-72 at 156—59. 

18 Ajax's baldric, ZI. 14.402—6; his pike, ZI. 15.676—78. 
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world changed around Ajax. It called for an explanation, and so some- 
where along the line a poet cooked one up: “because of the anger of the 
king.” This is not altogether satisfactory, for as we have seen it does not 
accurately reflect Greek funeral practices, either mythic or real. Nor is 
it the only explanation available. Philostratos in antiquity, and a number 
of others since, have maintained that the real reason for Ajax’s inhuma- 
tion in the epic tradition was that he committed suicide.!? But this 
explanation does not appear to fit Greek funeral practices any better 
than “the anger of the king." Greek attitudes on suicide varied widely,?9 
and Greeks, unlike Christians, did not condemn suicide universally or 
consistently. They might regard it as a sad and painful business, but they 
tended to recognize that it was sometimes better to end an unbearable 
life than to prolong it. In literature, suicide can be contemplated or 
committed with a great deal of deliberation, argument, and lament, but 
it rarely evokes moral or religious objections to self-killing per se. Phi- 
losophers disagreed widely on whether, and under what circumstances, 
suicide was permissible, and lawgivers were no more unified than phi- 
losophers. Suicide did bring heavier pollution on the community than 
natural death did, and in some communities (not all), suicides were 
denied full funeral rites. We hear of communities where suicides were 
buried with the right hand cut off, or refused burial in regular cemeteries 
or in the territory of the polis, or denied funerals altogether. These 
sanctions were sporadic, and inhumation does not appear on the list. 


1? Philostr., Her. 35.15, KQospav 6 attov xataGéuevon ès thv yiv tò oda, EEnyou- 
pévov Kédyavtos bs ody oor rue Oárteoða of Eautots dxoxtelvavtes, followed by 
(for example) J. Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul (Princeton 1983) 95-96; 
M. Davies, The Epic Cycle (Bristol 1989) 65; J. G. Frazer in his notes to the Loeb 
Apollodoros (Apollodorus, The Library Il [London 1921] 219-21); and E. G. Welcker, 
Kleine Schriften II (Bonn 1845) 291-92. Philostratos’ explanation is correctly regarded as 
a later invention by R. Hirzel, “Der Selbstmord," Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 11 
(1908) 75—104, 243—84, and 417—76 at 76—77; indeed, the Heroikos is too much given to 
eccentric revisions of tradition to be a good witness to it. 

20For what follows on Greek attitudes towards suicide, see Bremmer (note 19 
above) 94—96; Garland (note 8 above) 95—99; Hirzel (note 19 above); R. Parker, Miasma: 
Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion (Oxford 1983) 41—42 and 52; E. Rohde, 
Psyche, tr. W. B. Hillis (London 1920) 187-88, n. 33, and 355, n. 44; and T. Thalheim, s.v. 
‘Selbstmord’ in RE II.A1 (Munich 1921) 1134-35. See now E. P. Garrison, "Attitudes 
toward Suicide in Ancient Greece," TAPA 121 (1991) 1-34 (published while this article was 
in press) and A. J. L. van Hooff, From Autothanasia to Suicide: Self-Killing in Classical 
Antiquity (London and New York 1990) (not available to me at the time of writing). They 
support (indeed, strengthen) the main points made in my text. 
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Nor is it easy to see why inhumation, a perfectly normal practice other- 
wise, should be pressed into service as a sanction against suicides: what 
would adopting such a sanction say to people who had, as a matter of 
“personal or family preference,” inhumed their own grandfathers? 

So suicide is an unsatisfactory explanation for Ajax’s inhumation 
in the tradition. It is also incompatible with the reason given in the Little 
Iliad, “the anger of the king.” Agamemnon had ample reason to be 
angry over Ajax’s madness and his rampage among the cattle. He is 
unlikely to have been angry because Ajax committed suicide, and the 
explanation of anger fits kingly revenge far better than it fits the enforce- 
ment of a point of religious law. Here as elsewhere, Philostratos was 
innovating. In fact, he emphasizes the difference between the Little 
Iliad's explanation and his own by making the exegete Kalchas, not the 
king, responsible for Ajax's inhumation. 

Still, “the anger of the king," whatever its other weaknesses as an 
explanation, fit the purposes of the Little Iliad quite nicely. Considera- 
tion of how the poet of that epic treated Ajax suggests that he turned 
Ajax's "irregular" burial to good advantage for literary purposes. 

The Little Iliad packed rather a lot of action into a mere four 
books; Aristotle complained that it had more plot than an epic ought.?! 
But amid all its episodic variety, and perhaps because of it, it kept up a 
high interest in Odysseus, whom it cast in a starring role and whose 
feats of sagacity and cunning it repeatedly recorded and celebrated.?? 
By Athena's favor, Odysseus wins the arms of Achilles from Ajax. 
Odysseus captures the Trojan seer Helenos in an ambush, enabling the 
Greeks to learn the conditions set by the gods for the fall of Troy. 
Odysseus plays a large role in helping the Greeks fulfill those condi- 
tions, for he brings Neoptolemos from Skyros and generously gives him 
the arms of Achilles, which he had won in his dispute with Ajax. Odys- 
seus may have had a hand in bringing Philoktetes to Troy as well: Pro- 
klos credits this to Diomedes, but Apollodoros names Diomedes and 


21 Po, 1459b. Fragments and testimonia collected in Bernabé (note 1 above) 71—86. I 
supplement these on a few points, with some reservations, out of Apollod., Epit. 5.6—23; 
Apollodoros followed the Little Iliad on a great many points, but there are discrepancies. 

722 Odysseus’ central role in the Little Iliad is noted by (among others) D. B. Monro, 
"The Poems of the Epic Cycle," JHS 5 (1884) 1-41 at 23-24 and E. G. Welcker, Der 
epische Cyclus II (Bonn 1849) 269—76. There is no particular reason why we should expect 
the Little Iliad to have one central hero (see the good remarks of H. Weil, "Les Post- 
homerica cycliques," RPh 11 [1887] 1—5 at 4), but the evidence strongly suggests that it 
accorded Odysseus a good deal of attention and respect. 
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Odysseus. Was Odysseus a casualty to Proklos’ concision here??? 
Next, Odysseus disguises himself as a beggar, sneaks into Troy, gets 
help of some sort from Helen, and escapes from Troy, killing many 
Trojans in the process. This is a relatively gratuitous exploit whose 
purpose is vaguely and variously reported in our sources. Never mind: 
it makes a good thriller, and it gives Odysseus a chance to display his 
wiliness and courage. Odysseus next joins with Diomedes in stealing 
the Palladion; again, there is a lot of skulking and Trojan-killing for the 
audience to admire.?^ Apollodoros also credits Odysseus with a major 
role in the strategem of the wooden horse: Odysseus comes up with the 
idea, persuades the best of the Greek warriors to hide in the horse, 
commands the “horse party,” and saves the Greeks from detection by 
stopping Antiklos from crying out.?5 In the last fight for Troy, Odysseus 
shows generosity and presence of mind on another detail, rescuing one 
of Antenor's sons because of his connection of guest-friendship with 
Antenor. l 

All this emphasis on Odysseus suggests something about the role 
the judgment of arms played in the Little Iliad. By opening with the 
judgment of arms, the Little Iliad introduced one of its favorite heroes at 
stage center and glorified him, showing how he enjoyed Athena’s favor 
and won an important prize for his services to the Greek cause. It 
placed the judgment of arms in a position especially suited to make 
Odysseus look good and prepare the audience for his exploits featured 
later in the epic. 

If the Little Iliad placed the judgment of arms in a position calcu- 
lated to make Odysseus look good, it also told the story in a manner 
calculated to make Ajax look bad. It was in the Little Iliad that Ajax 


2 Welcker (note 22 above) 238-39 thinks so. 

24 Apollod., Epit. 5.13 credits Odysseus with doing most of the work. To be fair, we 
should note that the Little Hiad is also cited for a story that after stealing the Palladion 
Odysseus tried to kill Diomedes and take sole credit for the deed; Diomedes foiled him 
and drove him into the Greek camp at sword—point (frag. 25 Bernabé). This story is 
problematic in several ways: the attribution to the Little Iliad is indirect, Bernabé classes 
this episode among incerti operis fragmenta, and Bernabé has made a good case else- 
where that there was more than one work known in antiquity as the Little Iliad and the 
works of that name disagreed on some details (A. Bernabé, "; Más de una Ilias Parva?” 
EClás 26.1 [1984] 141-50). Whenever and wherever this story appeared, it seems that on 
the whole Odysseus was portrayed prominently and sympathetically in the work that was 
generally known as the Little Iliad. 

25 Apollod., Epit. 5.14-20, some of the material going back to Od. 4.271—89. 
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went mad after losing, killed the cattle, and finally committed suicide. 
This is our usual version of the myth, known from Apollodoros and 
from Sophokles’ Ajax. But the ancients could get along very nicely with 
a shorter version of the myth, one in which Ajax simply lost the arms 
and killed himself: no madness, no cattle. The Odyssey and Pindar de- 
scribe Ajax’s death without a word about his madness, and it is not 
clear that the madness figured in Aithiopis or Aischylos’ plays about 
Ajax.?6 This does not prove that the madness was unknown. The Odys- 
sey passage shows Odysseus being sympathetic towards Ajax, and Pin- 
dar is solidly on Ajax’s side, so both would have good reason to pass 
over Ajax’s madness and disgrace. The Aithiopis and Aischylos’ Ajax 
plays are too fragmentary for us to attach any weight to the argument 
from silence. Still, a short version is at least thinkable and doable; the 
audience of the Odyssey would not necessarily interrupt to point out to 
Homer that Odysseus was suppressing a rather important detail, and 
Pindar could refer to Ajax’s death three times without having to go out 
of his way to deny a “slander” on his hero. In art, scenes of the judg- 
ment of arms are fairly popular, and scenes of Ajax’s suicide are very 
popular, but there are very few treatments of his madness or the slaugh- 
ter of the cattle until Roman times.27 In art as in literature, then, the 
main events of the myth are those of the short version. It seems quite 
possible that Ajax’s madness and the slaughter of the cattle were op- 
tional and dispensable features of the story. The Little Iliad could have 
omitted them; it put them in for a reason, to emphasize Ajax’s crimes 
and enormities and make Odysseus look all the better by contrast. 
Ajax’s burial, that odd heirloom of the epic tradition, was turned into an 


26 Od. 11.543—51; Pi., N. 7.23—30, N. 8.23-27, I. 4.36—40; Aischylos in S. Radt (ed.), 
Tragicorum graecorum fragmenta III (Göttingen 1985) 114, 205—8, 288—91, and 333—35. 
There is no clear evidence that Ajax’s madness was included in the Aithiopis, for the 
scene of "Ajax mad" on the Tabula Iliaca Capitolina (Aithiopis testimonium 8 Bernabé — 
Allen [note 1 above] 126) may reflect Roman interest in the story more than the text of 
Aithiopis, but the madness was known elsewhere in the cycle (Iliou persis frag. 4 Bernabé 
— frag. 5 Allen). On the "short version" of the story, see P. Holt, "Sophocles' Ajax and 
the Ajax Myth," St. John's Review 33.3 (1982) 51-61. 

27 Representations of the story in art are listed in E Brommer, Denkmülerlisten zur 
griechischen Heldensage IN (Marburg 1976) 13-19 and Vasenlisten zur griechischen Hel- 
densage? (Marburg 1973) 380—81 and 418; discussion and bibliography in Holt (note 26 
above) 55—56 and D. Williams, "Ajax, Odysseus and the Arms of Achilles," AK 23 (1980) 
137-45. The red-figure fragments showing the slaughter of the cattle, not in Brommer, are 
published by Williams. 
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expression of official disapproval to make Ajax look all the worse. De- 
spite Aristotle’s complaints about lack of unity in the Little Iliad, we can 
give its author credit for a measure of intelligence. In his treatment of 
Odysseus and Ajax, at least, he shaped and fitted the details of the plot 
to support a larger design and maintain a consistent view of the two 
heroes. 

This is as much as we can say (or perhaps a bit more) about what 
Ajax's burial meant in the Little Iliad. I wish to close with a suggestion 
about what it might have meant in the long epic tradition. In that tradi- 
tion, Ajax must have had an important death and received a prominent 
funeral from the warrior community—a funeral prominent enough to fix 
inhumation in the stories about him all the way down to the time the 
epic cycle was committed to writing. We have no clue to what form 
Ajax's end originally took; the death may well have been more glorious 
than in the Little Iliad, the funeral less controversial than in Sophokles' 
Ajax. But the existence in the tradition of a prominent death and funeral 
suggests that Ajax, the great warrior, ended his career with a conspic- 
uous defeat.28 Whatever the details of that defeat, its prominence fits 
what we see of Ajax in the Iliad and in the mythological tradition gener- 
ally: the great warrior always kept for one reason or another from being 
the greatest.?? In the Iliad, he is the “bulwark of the Achaians” and their 
best after Achilles, but his talents are allowed to shine mostly in retreat 
and defense. He can outfight Hektor but is robbed of victory when their 
duel is suspended because of darkness. He holds off hordes of Trojans 
from the Greek ships and nearly kills Hektor in the process, but he is 
beaten back by the will of Zeus. He makes a surprisingly poor showing 


23 West (note 17 above) 159 speaks of “the only distinctive episode of Ajax's life: his 
death.” Death at Troy is comparatively rare for the major Greek heroes of the war; most 
live to take part in the sack, even if some (Agamemnon, the lesser Ajax) die soon after. In 
keeping with the tradition of Ajax's death at Troy, a mound near the city was identified as 
Ajax's grave: Apollod., Epit. 5.7; Lucan 9.962—63; Paus. 1.35.4—5; Philostr., Her 8.1 and 
VA 4.13; Pliny, NH 5.33.125; Strabo 13.30; H. Schliemann, Jlios: The City and Country of 
the Trojans (New York 1880) 652—53; J. M. Cook, The Troad: An Archaeological and 
Topographical Study (Oxford 1973) 86-89. But calling the mound Ajax's grave was more 
likely an effect than a cause of the epic tradition about his funeral at Troy, and it would not 
have influenced the tradition of Ajax's inhumation since mounds could be erected over 
both kinds of burials. 

2370n Ajax in epic, see esp. the introduction to W. B. Stanford, Sophocles, Ajax 
(London 1963) xiv-xviii, with further material presented in W. Kullmann, Die Queilen der 
Ilias (Troischer Sagenkreis) (Wiesbaden 1960) 79—85. 
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in the funeral games for Patroklos. Outside the Iliad, he loses to Odys- 
seus in a different sort of contest. In all this, he shows a character which 
he may have had in the earliest stories about him: the “second-best of 
the Achaians,” the great talent frustrated, the splendid loser.?9 


PHILip HOLT 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


3 An earlier version of this paper was read at the convention of the American 
Philological Association in Boston on December 28, 1989. My thanks to Richard Seaford, 
for helpful discussion at the meeting and by correspondence afterward; Mark Edwards, 
for comments on an earlier draft; and the anonymous referee for AJP, for helpful sugges- 
tions. Naturally, errors which remain are my responsibility. 
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OEDIPUS ACHAEMENIDES 


The events by which Greece became all too thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Achaemenid Persia are well known. In 472 B.c. Aeschy- 
lus’ Persians showed the Persian king and his counsellors in the throes 
of lamentation and defeat, a spectacle which celebrated Athens’ god— 
sent victory over the countless hordes of the barbarian east and over an 
Achaemenian king who sought to yoke the sea, but who now bites his 
own bit. Nevertheless, in 472 much of the Greek world had still to be 
freed from the Achaemenian yoke. In the east, Greeks had long been 
acquainted with the Persian way of life, not merely as a consequence of 
geographical contiguity, but because Ionia had for many years been 
incorporated within the military and administrative network of Persian 
provincial government. Moreover, Ionian artisans had left their mark 
upon the monumental construction of Persepolis, and Ionian sailors, 
under the command of Persian marines, had served in Xerxes’ navy. 
And, more recently, Athens’ roving ambassador, Pyrilampes, had 
brought the Médikos ornis to breed in Athens as a gift from the Peacock 
throne, their plumage a symbol of the Great King’s unsleeping watch- 
ers. 

In the years before Marathon, Persia had, for Athens herself, be- 
come a topic of vital concern. Hippias had sought from Persia both 
protection and eventual reinstatement, and in 499 the young democracy 
had torched Susa’s western provincial capital of Sardis. Many Athe- 
nians during the next decade would have been curious to know all they 
were able to learn about this superpower to the east and to judge for 
themselves the extent and character of the Achaemenian threat. An- 
other decade brought the Persian aggressor into the lives of every Athe- 
nian who had watched his homes and olive groves, his sanctuaries and 
monuments pillaged or burnt to rubble. Even Eleusis was included in 
this reckless holocaust. In these few months Athens had learnt a life- 
time’s lesson under the iron fist of oppressive tyranny. Even if the Athe- 
nian need to know about the institutions of Achaemenian society, its 
monarchy, and its war machine had become less pressing after Plataea 
and Mycale, the opportunity to gain such knowledge had become even 
greater, for Athenian fleets were now busy in the work of liberation 
throughout those optimistic years before the reins of leadership had 
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“tightened inexorably into the fetter of Empire.”! As the eye—witnesses 
of the Persian drama, Aeschylus and his audience undoubtedly knew— 
indeed it is plain that Aeschylus supposed them to know—far more 
about Achaemenid Persia than we are now likely to recover, and it 
requires but scanty knowledge of Athenian history to recognise that 
this assumption continues to hold true for the rest of the fifth century. 
Contact between the great powers of Greece and Persia would thus 
have kept an Athenian well informed, at least by hearsay, about the 
world at the eastern end of the Royal Road. 

The point I wish to make here, though it spans the worlds of east 
and west is, from a philological standpoint, rather less global. The text 
central to my interest is that of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, but I shall 
flank its discussion by reference to two plays no less familiar, Achar- 
nians and Agamemnon. By 425 a double plague indeed, military and 
medical, has beset the city: hé nosos epekeito hama kai ho polemos, as 
Thucydides reports (2.59.1). Both attacks are, in the Greek sense, epi- 
demic, and the demos under attack is, of course, that of Athens. For 
those who believe that Acharnians and Oedipus were produced in the 
same year, Aristophanes and Sophocles offer alternative solutions, 
each appropriate to their genre, for the rescue of a city obsessed by 
Ares, the pestilence of accursed war. But I at any rate do not know 
when Oedipus was produced and I want to make clear that nothing in 
the point I wish to make about the play depends on such knowledge. 
Regarding the topicalities of comedy, however, we cannot be so care- 
free. ; 


ARISTOPHANES, ACHARNIANS 


By the Lenaia of 425, Pericles had been gathered unto his Alc- 
maeonid forefathers and, while it would be too facile to say that Aris- 
tophanes' anathema, Cleon, had succeeded him as the Athenian Creon, 
Dicaeopolis does not hesitate to voice his deep concern about the lack 
of responsible leadership in the city In the face of a saber-rattling 
Assembly that thinks only in terms of military buildup and increased 
defense spending, Dicaeopolis plots his own peace. As the play begins 
we find Amphitheos getting the run-around from the prutaneis, Doug- 


1T. Leslie Shear, Jr, "Studies in the Early Projects of the Periklean Building 
Program" (Diss. Princeton 1966) 1. 
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lass Parker’s ‘Executive Board’? Citing Eleusinian ancestry, Amphi- 
theos presents himself as "the logical choice to conclude a Peace with 
Sparta.” Thereupon, two members of the Scythian goon—squad un- 
ceremoniously, if temporarily, haul Amphitheos from the stage, but not 
before he had revealed an interesting and hitherto unsuspected Eleu- 
sinian mystery, namely, that Demeter had initiated Triptolemus as the 
first agriculturalist by inserting his plough into her own quick furrows 
which, so seeded, produced Amphitheos as their latest, manifest fruit. 
While Dicaeopolis protests, “you can’t arrest a man for opposing war,” 
the herald announces “The Ambassadors from the Great King.” 

We are now at line 61, and with the sound of Pyrilampes’ peacocks 
cackling in the distance it takes the better part of sixty more verses 
before these rubber ducky Shambassadors are unmasked as the All- 
Athenian drag queens which in reality Aristophanes’ audience had 
come to love to hate. The whole passage performs a virtuoso cadenza 
upon those themes of bigotry with which the Greek characteristically 
encumbered the oriental: soft effeminacy, buggery, luxury, excess, and 
wanton idleness. “To them,” Professor Parker translates, “true men are 
those who excel in the pleasures of the festive board,” and in conse- 
quence require a corollary relaxative from constipation: 


After three years, we came to the Greek King’s court. 
But there'd been a purge, and he'd evacuated, 
For eight months’ privy business in the Crapathians. (80-82) 


And so again the Shambassadors are stalled while they wait for Xerxes 
and his army to have dumped their mountain load of gold, but let us for 
our part wash off the scatology of Aristophanes’ maculate muse and 
cleanse ourselves for Oedipus through the catharsis of philology. 
However else the Persian embassy of Acharnians may affect a 
reader, it can leave no one in any doubt that Aristophanes and his 
audience were better informed about the Great King, his court, and his 
country, than most of us are about the Kremlin. “Holy Hamadan,” 
Dicaeopolis exclaims at line 64, and we may suppose he had at least a 
rough idea how to get there. For Aristophanes, the Royal Road to Susa 
becomes a prolonged symposium, the ambassadors travelled under 


2D. Parker, The Acharnians by Aristophanes (New York 1973) 16. Quotations from 
Parker’s translation are with the kind permission of the Estate of William Arrowsmith, 
owner of the copyright, and of the translator. 
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canopies (eskenemenoi, 69) in carriages of outstanding luxury (70), of a 
marque in which Agamemnon had already transported Cassandra back 
to Argos,? the hospitality is literally regal (85), the gold and crystal 
fantastic (74), not to mention typically Achaemenian. The potluck feast 
of whole beeves and heifer pie (85—87) is also reported by Herodotus 
(1.133) and parodied by Antiphanes (Athenaeus 4.130f). So too, the 
barbarity of drinking unmixed wine is mentioned by Aristophanes in 
line 75 and by Herodotus at 9.84. Moreover, at line 113 the Great King is 
so named, basileus ho megas, and in lines 96—97 we watch spellbound as 
that institutional ancestor of Savak, the King's Eye, ho basileós oph- 
thalmos, ties up at the dock of the Athenian stage. 

So far in fact every point I have mentioned since we turned our 
backs on the Golden Hills has its explicit counterpart in Herodotus and 
it has seemed tempting to many of Aristophanes' commentators to pro- 
ceed as if he had composed his plays with a carefully annotated Herod- 
otus at his right hand. I have no doubt that Herodotus had made Aris- 
tophanes and his audience closely acquainted with many particular 
aspects of Achaemenian society, but we misjudge the nature of what is 
likely to have been the average Athenian's acquaintance with Persia if 
we assume that Herodotus had the status of some unique envoy return- 
ing from a mission to outer space. I have no hesitation in assuming that, 
despite its densely allusive character, Aristophanes' Persian scene 
played easily to the wits of its first audience. Even if the popularity of 
Herodotus’ work helped to educate the audience so that it could both 
enjoy and respond to so sustained a parody, this is a parody of "those 
who capitalized on the war" With reference, for example, to the her- 
ald's announcement of the “King’s Eye," Charles Fornara identifies the 
crux of the matter by observing that "Aristophanes made humorous use 
of a Persian term [more strictly speaking of a Greek perception of 
Achaemenid institutions]. He did not make humorous use of Herodo- 
tus' use of that same term." Fornara continues: 


Herodotus need not be presupposed in order to account for the knowl- 
edge displayed by Aristophanes. Aristophanes' sketch, after all, is the 
kind of combination of fact and fancy that suggests not a treatise on 
Persia as its source but simply utilization of the partially informed and 


3 Cf. discussion of Aes., Aga. below. 
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exaggerated thinking that the gigantic and wealthy Persian Empire must 
have excited among the Greeks. 


But let me become more particular. First a word, and then a sen- 
tence, a pseudo-sentence it falsely seems. At line 91, we meet Sham- 
byses;? no, I think we had better stick to the Greek, for the Great King’s 
Eye is introduced as Pseudartabas. Like his colleagues, the fellow turns 
out to be a fraud, but nonetheless fools the Athenian Council so that, 
instead of being tarred and feathered, he is invited to dine at the Pry- 
taneion. In a comment on Pseudartabas’ name, the Ravenna scholion 
has already pointed out the play on familiar Persian proper names like 
Artabanus and Artaxerxes, and we now have the fragment of an Attic 
crater depicting part of an oriental warrior in profile with the name 
ARTOBA inscribed beside it.6 In 1.192 Herodotus mentions artabé as a 
Persian measure, metron eon Persikon, so that the name Pseudartabas, 
in the way it speaks to us, duly reveals his tricky character for it asserts 
that “the fellow will give you false measure.” From the standpoint of 
Greek bigotry, Pseudartabas is therefore echt Persian by the token that 
he is a cheat. 

But, for me, the most striking evidence of Aristophanes' —and 
hence his audience's—knowledge of res persicae comes at line 100 
where Pseudartabas utters the first of his two one-liners: ARTASH- 
MEDLAP XARXES TWOGGLE SATRAP Douglass Parker gives us. 
According to Benjamin Rogers, “the .. . jumble is. . . supposed to 
mean ‘I have just begun to repair what is rotten',"? but if such a senti- 
ment expressed in this context deserves the title of meaning, then fish 
grow on trees. When Martin West wrote in 1968 that Dover was “the 
latest, so far as [he knew], of those who have devoted learning and 
ingenuity to the elucidation of this Persian or mock--Persian trimeter, "8 
he passed over the efforts on the part of Iranologists to understand the 
line, the two most recent of which had been published in the year fol- 
lowing Dover's article. According to West, the sentence in question “is 


4C. Fornara, “Evidence for the date of Herodotus’ publication," JHS 91 (1971) 27. 
5Parker (note 2 above) 21. 
S$See A. Bovon, "La représentation des guerriers perses,” BCH 87 (1963) 589, 


7B. B. Rogers, The Comedies of Aristophanes I: The Acharnians (London 1911) 19. 
*M. L. West, "Two passages of Aristophanes," CR 18 (1968) 5. 
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not Persian, it is gibberish made from Persian noises," and Aristopha- 
nes' most recent commentator, A. Sommerstein, follows him in this 
opinion.? While I agree with West that "Aristophanes has a fair idea of 
the sort of noises Persians make,"'!? I think he may be doing more than 
“only collecting noises."!! Even Dover's “pseudo—Persian”!? may not 
do if Wilhelm Brandenstein has perceived what the manuscripts con- 
spire to distort so that we see it but through a glass yet not so darkly as 
an entirely fluent Old Persian address of appropriately formal greeting: 


hya artamana?? xsayarsa napaisuv yaunam xsacam!* 


“Xerxes the devout one greets the Ionian realm that dwells by the wa- 
ters," which, of course, is exactly where they dwell and what the west- 
ern satrapy of epithalassioi was called from Herodotus (5.30.5) to the 
Neoplatonist author of the Themistoclean letters (Ep. 20). I therefore 
submit that, without major surgery, we can emend the evidence of the 
tradition in the following manner: 


hia hartamana Xarxa nap(a)iss’ (I)ona xatra 


From this comparison of Greek and Old Persian, we can learn, in small, 
that as in Latin, Old Persian syllables which ended in postvocalic final 
nasals were probably articulated as nasalised vowels—compare per- 
haps [khruso] for khruson!5 three lines later (104)—and more important, 
that Aristophanes knew at least a particle of Old Persian and that his 
audience were not so untutored as to find his linguistic virtuosity totally 
incomprehensible. In fact I suspect some subtlety in Aristophanes' 
game. The line smacks of a stereotype: one does not need to know 


? A. H. Sommerstein, The Comedies of Aristophanes I: Acharnians (Warminster 
1980) 162. 

10 West (note 8 above) 6. 

11 West (note 8 above) 7. 

2K. J. Dover, “Notes on Aristophanes’ Acharnians," Maia 15 (1963) 7-8. 

Walther Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin 1933) 83 remarked that a Greek would under- 
stand the Persian proper name Artaphrenes as artios ekhón tas phrenas ("sound in 
spirit"); artamana might be comparably analysed as artios ekhón to menos ("sound in 
mind”), a sense close to that of the Persian original. 

MW. Brandenstein, "Der persische Satz bei Aristophanes, Acharnes, Vers 100," 
WZKSO 8 (1964) 43—58. 

But is there homorganic assimilation of —n before kh- in any case? 
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German, merely to have lived in the wake of the Kennedy years, to 
understand what "Ich bin ein Berliner” means. It is a commonplace 
that all Greeks were to the Persians Yauna, but we also know that to 
address an Athenian thus was not always the best way to establish an 
entente cordiale between these two great nations of ours. 

The fact that the sequel demonstrates that such was, in any case, 
not our envoy's intention is neither here nor there. Aristophanes is 
goading his audience to react at being called Jonians. That difficulties 
exist with Brandenstein's explanation I do not deny. This satrapy term 
is not attested in Old Persian sources. On the basis of Hesychius' gloss 
of napas: he kréné epi ton oron tés Persidos historeitai (“said to be the 
fountain on the mountains of Persis"), we would naturally be led to 
think of the term napaisuva—a locative, by the way—as a designation 
of mountain streams, not the Mediterranean sea. Rüdiger Schmitt, how- 
ever, has argued that the Achaemenian term tayaiy drayahya which 
parathalassioi seems to reflect refers strictly to the Phrygian satrapy 
with its capital at Dascylium.!6 I think it not implausible to speculate 
that Aristophanes nonetheless records a valid tradition, and that he has 
in mind, not so much the public fountains of Sardis to which George 
Hanfmann refers,!? but the abundance of natural springs and rivers in 
the uplands around the "rich pastures" of Celaenae, a place which 
ambassadors returning along the Royal Road might well be expected to 
visit and where (perhaps significantly in terms of line 102) gold mines 
were also located.!$ Should we perhaps construe napaisuva with “Xer- 
xes," not with "the Ionian realm"? In 425 Artaxerxes was still alive; 
had his debauched son, Xerxes, been sent to dry out in the clear moun- 
tain air, as satrap of Celaenae? 

At any rate I accept without qualm the proposition that at least a 
few Old Persian phrases might be readily understood by an average 
Athenian though I would certainly not suppose a condition of wide- 
spread bilingualism which underlies the comparison Starkie drew be- 
tween Aristophanes' use of Persian and Shakespeare's use of French.!? 
For as soon as he is forced to produce an answer he has not rehearsed, 
the character masquerading as the King's Eye breaks down into the 


16R, Schmitt, “Die achaimenidische Satrapie TAYAIY DRAHAHYA,” Historia 
22 (1972) 522-27. 

17G. M. A. Hanfmann, From Croesus to Constantine (Ann Arbor 1975) 20. 

i8Hanfmann (note 17 above) 15-16. 

19W. M. Starkie, The Acharnians of Aristophanes (London 1909) 33-34. 
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traditional Pidgin Greek common to all the barbarians of Aristophanes 
comic stage. 

The intention of this long protreptic on Acharnians has been to 
supply evidence for the proposition that an Athenian dramatist could, 
as a matter of course, rely on. his audience’s fairly close acquaintance 
with Achaemenian, if not specifically Herodotean Persia, and in fact 
often did; and that in Athens during the second half of the fifth century 
there was at least a perception of things Achaemenian which we may 
think of as a “Persian mirage.” As Johannes Rasch, Helen Bacon?! 
and to a lesser extent Cedric Whitman?? have clearly demonstrated—- 
though again these modern scholars may depend more than did the 
playwright upon Herodotus?—if such a case can be made for Aris- 
tophanes, it can perhaps also be made for Sophocles though, as we 
move from comedy to tragedy, the case must of course be made in very 
different terms. 


SOPHOCLES, OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 


The first of Bernard Knox’s essays on Sophocles’ Oedipus bears 
the title, “Why is Oedipus called Tyrannos?"?4 The question is a good 
one. Indeed, had not Knox already asked it, I might well have chosen it 
as the title of these remarks. And had I been satisfied that Knox had 
exhausted all important answers to so crucial a question, then I would 
not be about to lead my readers back again into such familiar dramatic 
territory. But neither Knox nor, to my knowledge, any other scholar has 
sufficiently appreciated the simple and self-evident manner in which 
Oedipus is first characterised as turannos or the extent to which his 
patently Achaemenian persona may contribute to his tragic downfall. 

In a recent article, Kent J. Rigsby has argued that Oedipus’ 
insulting characterisation of Teiresias as magos mékhanorraphos at line 
387 betokens, in Rigsby’s words, “political conspiracy rather than reli- 


2J, Rasch, Sophocles quid debeat Herodoto in rebus ad fabulas exornandas ad- 
hibitis (Leipzig 1913). 

21H. Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy (New Haven 1961). 

2C, H. Whitman, Sophocles, a Study in Heroic Humanism (Cambridge, MA 
1951). 

23Cf. Fornara (note 4 above). 

24B. M. W. Knox, “Why is Oedipus called Tyrannos?" CJ 50 (1954) 97-102. 

?5 Kent J. Rigsby, “Teiresias as Magus in Oedipus Rex," GRBS 17 (1976) 109-14. 
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gious fraud.” He notes that Herodotus not only refers frequently to the 
false Smerdis—the pretender to the throne which Darius was success- 
fully to claim—"simply as ‘the Magus’,” but that the historian also 
reports the Achaemenian festival of the magophonia which was held 
annually in order to commemorate the suppression of that abortive 
coup. Rigsby goes on to mention the evidence of Darius’ famous rock— 
inscription at Behistun and notes Roussel’s apt remark to the effect that 
Oedipus’ choice of the word magos evokes “the intrigues of an Asiatic 
Rasputin at the Court of Kings.” In conclusion, Rigsby tells us that 


Oedipus, expecting information and advice from the priest, finds, as he 
thinks, an ambitious and brazen conspirator in religious garb, attempting 
to overthrow him: in a rage he hurls at him a single noun that encompasses 
this meaning. In the ears of an Athenian audience perhaps newly familiar 
with Herodotus, the word is an allusion and a metaphor, graphic, forceful 
and economical.?6 


In what he calls a “little by-product of more austere researches,” 
the most recent commentator on Sophocles’ play writes of Rigsby’s: 
argument as follows: “unfortunately these lines contain much more 
abuse than the ‘single noun’ and the object of such a participle as hu- 
pheis could hardly be more than a henchman."?? How true, though I do 
not understand why Dawe considers such a circumstance to be “unfor- 
tunate." Of Rigsby's conclusion much can be said, not least, though 
Rigsby himself seems unaware of the fact, that the same point was 
already argued in full by Johannes Rasch in 191328 and repeated in 
summary, but with due acknowledgement, by Helen Bacon in her de- 
servedly well-known study of Barbarians in Greek Tragedy?? Rigsby 
adds nothing of importance to Rasch's original argument, but he does 
overlook not only the conspiratorial insidiousness implicit in Oedipus' 
use of hupelthón and hupheis to which Dawe draws our attention, but 
also an interesting proposal by Helen Bacon which bears directly upon 
the point he has chosen to discuss. Moreover, he finds some very 
strange things to say about the meaning of the word agurtés which 
stands in apposition to magos at line 388.59 


?6Rigsby (note 25 above) 114. 

7R. D. Dawe (ed.) Sophocles: Oedipus Rex (Cambridge 1982) vii. 
?3 Rasch (note 20 above) 106-7. 

?? Bacon (note 21 above) 67-68. PESA 
Rigsby (note 25 above) 122, n. 13. FA v S 
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In case, however, I myself prove to be too close a student of 
Oedipus and discover that the stones I hurl are thrown from a green- 
house, let me instead introduce two points which I believe are germane 
to any proposal that allusion to Achaemenian court politics stands be- 
hind Oedipus' use of the word magos, though they are points which 
Rigsby has not addressed. In the first place, I propose to elaborate 
Helen Bacon's passing observation that Oedipus' reference to Creon as 
ho pistos in line 385 already evokes the context of the Achaemenian 
court before Teiresias is qualified as magos;?! and secondly, I wish to 
show how these and other comparable allusions bear directly upon 
Sophocles’ characterisation of Oedipus as turannos. 

But first I should say a few words about the limitations which I set 
upon my argument. As Eduard Fraenkel wrote some forty years ago, 


what seems to me at present most urgently needed... is not a new 
creed, whether Marxist or another, applied to, or enforced upon, the work 
of a poet, but observation, more observation and even more observation. 
Let no one think that most of the relevant facts have been observed 
already. We may begin with observing words, their meaning, their struc- 
ture, and their order, and end with observing characteristic habits of the 
poet's mind in shaping dramatic characters.?? 


And I too wish to begin and indeed stay on the level of language in 
keeping with Colin Macleod's observation of the “dramatists’ art of 
making action and speech, including metaphor, lend each other mean- 
ing."33 Rosemary Harriott has recently offered a nice example of this 
interaction by showing how the behaviour of Cerberus who guards the 
gate of Death provides a model for the false welcome given by Clytem- 
nestra when, despite the Elders’ warning, she entices Agamemnon to 
his destruction.>4 Harriott's argument derives directly from the propo- 
sition that Clytemnestra is characterised by her language, more appro- 
priate to the fawning watchdog of Hades than the loyal custodian of 
Agamemnon's livelihood. In a similar manner I shall suggest that Oedi- 
pus, by his language to Teiresias, characterises himself as if he were an 
Achaemenid monarch, attempting to quell the conspiracies he suspects 


3! Bacon (note 21 above) 68. 

32E., Fraenkel, "Aeschylus: new texts and old problems,” PBA 28 (1942) 251. 

533C. W. Macleod, Homer, Iliad Book 24 (Cambridge 1982) 52. 

“R. Harriott, "The Argive Elders, the Discerning Shepherd, and the Fawning 
Dog. Misleading Communication in the Agamemnon," CQ 32 (1982) 9-17. 
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brewing around him. Of course he will use Greek words; the conven- 
tions of Sophocles’ genre are entirely distinct from those of comedy 
where “barbarian noises” may bray across the stage. Euripides will 
introduce the experiment in Orestes egged on by the pidgin Greek of 
Timotheus’ “settler in Celaenae” (Persians 150ff.), but we no more ex- 
pect foreign diction (or Pidgin Greek) in Sophocles’ theatre than we 
would from the mouth of Cassandra or the ghost of Darius. As Her- 
aclitus said of the Delphic Oracle, oute legei oute kruptei, alla sémainei 
(“It neither speaks nor hides, but reveals”), and so without more ado let 
us proceed to the semantics of Oedipus’ speech. 

I begin with Creon ho pistos (“trusty”) in line 385. In his epoch- 
making monograph, Stasimon, Walther Kranz drew attention to the 
technical use of pistos and its derivatives in Aeschylus’ Persians.35 The 
honorific title, ho pistos—in the plural, ta pista or ta pistómata—occurs 
again and again as a by—word for the king's men and we also find the 
echo of a familiar oriental formula in the expression ó pista pistón at 
lines 528 and 681. Indeed, Aeschylus makes the Persian reference of the 
term evident in the opening words of the play, tade . . . Persón . .. 
pista (1-2). As Kranz also notes, Xenophon uses pistos of the Younger 
Cyrus' most trusted confidants, so does Ctesias, and we also find He- 
rodotus (1.108.3) describing Harpagus' relation to Cyrus the Great in 
similar terms: andra oikéion kai pistotaton te Medon kai pantón epi- 
tropon tōn heóutou “a man of his household and the most faithful of the 
Medes, to whom he was wont to entrust all his affairs" (Rawlinson). 
Citing Rasch's suggestion that Oedipus' use of magos at Oedipus Ty- 
rannus 387 alludes to the conspiracy of Smerdis, Helen Bacon thus 
plausibly interprets ho pistos two lines earlier as a reference to "the 
intimates of the Great King."?6 The word order of Kreon ho pistos, in my 
judgement, indeed may imply such a title, reflecting as it does the com- 
mon Greek locution for the Persian king, basileus ho megas. The inher- 
ent irony of Oedipus’ phrase is obvious: “Creon, my trusted intimate 
has dishonoured his position of trust." Significantly enough, as Creon 
returns to the stage at the end of the play to dismiss Oedipus with pity 
and clemency, the king asks tis moi phaneitai pistis endikos (1420). As 
Jebb notes, "Oedipus had brought a charge against Creon which was 
false and had repudiated a charge against himself which was true."?7 


35Kranz (note 13 above) 88, 291. 
3¢Bacon (note 21 above) 68. 
37R. C. Jebb (ed.), Sophocles, the Plays and Fragments}. (Cambridge 1914) 184. 
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Nevertheless I suspect that Oedipus intends more by his use of pistis 
than is implicit in Jebb's version: “how can I expect Creon to believe me 
now?" Oedipus' use of pistis pointedly recalls his previous slur at line 
385. The roles of authority have been reversed: what position of trust 
vis-à-vis Creon can Oedipus legitimately (endikos, 1420) expect? 

We have then a situation in which the enraged king who has al- 
ready accused Teiresias of complicity in Laius' murder (346—49) now 
calls him magos in a context which accuses the prophet of collusion 
with Creon ho pistos in pretending to Oedipus’ throne. Charges of de- 
ception and political machination are explicit enough in Oedipus' use of 
the adjectives dolion (“deceitful,” 388) and mékhanorraphon ("forming 
crafty plans," 387)—for the first, compare the Herodotean calumny tón 
magón hé apaté (“the fraud of the Magi," 379.2) —but Rigsby has un- 
derestimated the religious innuendo of the nouns they qualify (agurtén 
and magon, respectively). 

The Magi were historically a Median tribe (Hdt. 1.101) with their 
capital at Ecbatana. They thus had reason to remain antagonistic to the 
Persians who, under Cyrus’ leadership, had annexed them ca. 550 B.c. 
and, when Herodotus reports their national idiosyncracy (1.140.2—3), 
he does so in terms of religious taboo. A. R. Burn's sobriquet, “the 
Levites of Media"—today we might call them Ayatollahs—aptly de- 
scribes their subsequent, hieratic rôle in Achaemenian society?? By 
citing Herodotus' testimony about the Magi, I do not intend to suggest 
that he has necessarily provided us with an accurate record of the 
priestly role of the Magi in Achaemenid Persia, but I offer his observa- 
tions as an account, roughly contemporary with Sophocles' drama, of 
how a fifth-century Greek might perceive their role, for that is the 


38 A. R. Burn, Persia and the Greeks: The Defence of the West 546—478 B.c. (Lon- 
don 1962) 66. Cf. Hdt. 1.132.3: "When all is ready, one of the Magi comes forward and 
chants a hymn, which they say recounts the origin of the gods.” A connection between 
this Magian performance of a Theogony and a Theban priest of Apollo may be considered 
in the light of Bruno Snell's observation in his account of Pindar's Hymn to Zeus to the 
effect that "Apollo, along with the Muses, regaled Cadmus' wedding guests with a great 
mythical account which told of the origin of gods and men" (^Pindars Hymnos auf Zeus," 
Antike und Abendland 2 [1946] 180—92). In the light of Pindar's celebration of Khronos in 
this same Hymn as "the lord of all the blessed gods and stronger yet than they,” we may be 
tempted to speculate with Martin West that the Pherecydean concept of kAronos to which 
Pindar is said to have been indebted was Magian in origin (Early Greek Philosophy and 
the Orient [Oxford 1971] 10). 
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record (even if it reflects mirage, not reality)3? which it is our task to 
reconstruct. 

Rigsby has, I think, been influenced too much by Plato's striking, 
but later collocation of hoi deinoi magoi te kai turannopoioi ("terrible 
Magi and king-makers") in the Republic (9.572e) so that he emphasises 
the position of the Magi as "king- makers" at the expense of their im- 
portant religious function. Rigsby reasonably inquires “how Sophocles 
and his audience might have come to see an archetype of religious fraud 
in the Magi, whose religious functions have nothing deceptive or even 
very un-Greek about them in Herodotus.”* In reply, I submit that 
while the religious activities of the Magi need not have been intrin- 
sically any more fraudulent or partisan than those of an hellenic priest 
of Apollo—or, for that matter, the Delphic oracle—the history of 
Achaemenian Persia amply demonstrates that the Magi might on occa- 
sion attempt to manipulate their religious power for political ends. This 
is surely Oedipus’ point. On the verge of himself speaking turannikós 
(“in tyrannical fashion"), he has claimed in lines 383—84 that the arkhé 
(“authority”) has been entrusted to him, unsolicited, by the polis of 
Thebes. He then denounces Teiresias' willingness to be suborned (cf. 
hupheis, 387) as Creon's accomplice in a subversive plot, presumably 
against the wishes and interests of the polis, to ambush and topple him 
(lathrai m’ hupelthón ekbalein himeiretai, 386). Moreover, he is able to 
invoke the clear superiority of his own insight in the matter of the 
sphinx to impugn the validity of Teiresias’ tekhné (“craft”) as a mantis 
(“seer,” 389-90). By arguments which he regards as incontrovertible, 
Oedipus has revealed Teiresias’ untrustworthiness on both religious and 
political grounds, and anyone familiar with Herodotus will remember 
the thoroughly gruesome account of the manner in which the Scythian 
kings disposed of false prophets, pseudomanteis, who failed to diagnose 
the particular false oath, taken by the king’s own hearth, which had the 
power to threaten not only the health of the king, but by extension, that 
of the whole state (Hdt. 4.69). 

On his way to the conclusion that Teiresias is a snake in the The- 
ban grass, Oedipus has characterised him not only as a magos, but as 
an argurtés. “Intriguing quack,” Oedipus calls the representative of 


39Qne may compare the distinction between the reference of folk etymology and 
etymology in similar terms (cf. E. D. Francis, “Virtue, Folly, and Greek Etymology,” in 
C. A. Rubino and C. W. Shelmerdine,-Approaches to Homer [Austin 1983] 74-121). 
“Rigsby (note 25 above) 113. 
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Apollo, “a ‘deceitful huckster' with an eye for profit and nothing else.” 
It is interesting to note with Knox‘! that argurtés, magos, and mantis are 
found in the Hippocratic treatise on The Sacred Disease where they are 
applied to quack doctors who claim magic powers of healing and use 
incantations.^? According once again to Rigsby, agurtés is “simply de- 
rogatory,” for the word only “acquired a specifically religious associa- 
tion, a deceitful and mendicant priest, by the fourth [century].”43 On the 
other hand, as Eduard Fraenkel has clearly shown by his comment on 
the language which Cassandra says was used against her (phoitas hós 
agurtria), “the reference to the service of the god is essential in Aga- 
memnon 1273, too,” and the fact that both Aeschylus’ agurtria and 
Sophocles’ agurtés refer to Apolline seers has not escaped Stengel’s 
notice in his entry for Pauly-Wissowa.45 Teiresias’ own ambitions in 
aiding Creon are, in Oedipus' mind, self-evident: he is out for personal 
gain (en tois kerdesi, 388). In this connection let me draw your attention 
to the relationship between the charge at line 399: 


öv [scil. tue] 6? od nergaiç exBoXeiv 


"whom you attempt to expel" 
and the accusation of lines 385—86 which it so closely recalls: 


...p tredOav ExflaXciv luetosvot. 


“Creon secretly desires to expel me." 


By backing Creon's palace coup d'état which, in keeping with his man- 
ner as magos he has trumped up as a holy mission— such at least is 
implied by Oedipus’ use of agelatésein (“to drive out one who is pol- 
luted”) at 402—-Teiresias aspires, once Oedipus has been toppled, to 
become the éminence grise beside Creon's throne (dokón thronois para- 
statésein tois Kreonteiois pelas, 399—400). The closeness of the Achae- 
menian precedent for court manoeuvres of this kind is hard to deny. 


“B. M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes (New Haven 1957) 259, n. 34. 
* Cf. Plato, Rep. 2.364b. 

“Rigsby (note 25 above) 169. 

“E, Fraenkel (ed.), Aeschylus Agamemnon (Oxford 1950) 3, 590-91. 
45P Stengel in R-E 1 (1893) 915ff. 
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Moreover, we see, though Bernard Knox has denied it,*9 that Oedipus 
displays some of the classic symptoms of the Herodotean tyrant, in- 
deed of a tyrant according to a widespread fifth-century view.*? I derive 
no argument from Oedipus' defiance of ancestral laws or what is later 
revealed as his violation of Jocasta. These particulars, like the fact that 
Laius was obviously put to death without a trial, belong to the myth 
which Sophocles has inherited, and are for the moment in any case 
beyond Oedipus' knowledge. I would, however, stress Oedipus' evident 
distrust of “the good” and the equally evident fact that his anger serves 
as but a cloak for his fear.48 As Euripides says, “kingship (turannis) so 
much admired is really wretched . . . forced to destroy its loyal friends 
by the fear of disloyalty, më drasdsi ti, ‘lest they do something" " (frag. 
605). And according to Aristotle, the tyrant is at war with the good 
because he fears that the good are dangerous to his power (Pol. 1314A). 
In the words of J. T. Sheppard, “One of the most fixed and common- 
place characteristics of the type is the inability to trust true friends; 
and another is a dislike and contempt for the wisdom of an intelligent 
critic."49 

Once we have granted that magos should be understood in an 
Achaemenian context and that ho pistos is in all likelihood subject to a 
similar interpretation, two questions arise. In the first place, since it 
follows that the king who uses such language is himself, albeit briefly, 
assuming the persona of an oriental potentate, how does Sophocles 
intend Oedipus' adoption of foreign manners to reflect upon his regal 
character? Secondly, does this pair of words, magos and pistos, consti- 
tute the total evidence for such an allusion, or is a comparison with 
orienta] despotism supported by other language or situations in the 
play? I shall begin by addressing the second question since the develop- 
ment of any further evidence of this kind may contribute to an evalua- 
tion of the first. 

Oedipus opens his tirade at line 380 by apostrophising wealth, 
tyranny, and the craft of monarchy,*? attributes upon which, as Oedipus 


*^6Knox (note 41 above) 59. 

* Cf. K. H. Waters, Herodotus on Tyrants and Despots (Wiesbaden 1971). 

** Cf. G. Thomson, Aeschylus, The Prometheus Bound (Cambridge 1932) 10-12; 
Whitman (note 22 above) 130. 

49J. T. Sheppard, The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles (Cambridge 1920) 125—26. 

SoKingship and wealth are of course proverbially associated; cf. Archilochus 19 
West, and Bacchylides Dith. 1. 
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recognises at 382, phthonos (“envy”) characteristically attends. Oedi- 
pus’ sentiments regarding the domain of phthonos are conventional 
enough. Pindar, for example, in somewhat different language, was fond 
of harping upon the same theme especially to his Sicilian audiences 
(e.g., Pyth. 3). Nevertheless, rather than representing a merely general 
statement about the conjugation of wealth and tyranny, these words, on 
Oedipus' lips perhaps point in an easterly direction. According to the 
Herodotean Otanes, absolute power breeds phthonos and hubris in him 
who wields it.5! Now Oedipus acknowledges the effect of phthonos. At 
line 873 the Chorus sings hubris phuteuei turannon (“pride engenders 
the tyrant”). It is moreover well known that the Greeks looked to Asia 
as the source not only of limitless wealth —Danae's gold dust ran in the 
Persian family—but also of the institution of tyranny. In Oedipus’ case, 
the allusion may be even more specific since, as Bernard Knox has 
observed, his situation is directly comparable with that of the proto- 
typical tyrant, Gyges of Lydia: each had risen to power by killing the 
hereditary king, then usurping his throne, and finally his marriage bed, 
*and Gyges is in fact the first man to whom the title [scil., of turannos] is 
applied in extant Greek literature."5? Darius’ own accession was hardly 
more straightforward. 

I am entirely willing to grant the lexicological fact that turannos 
can occur in a neutral, descriptive sense. Indeed, the messenger's in- 
quiry regarding Oedipus' whereabouts at line 925 is frequently cited, 
too ingenuously I often think, as a locus classicus of such neutral usage, 
and at line 128 Oedipus himself already used the term turannis without 
malintent, of his predecessor's rule. So far as the form of government is 
concerned, we may thus infer that Oedipus assumes a continuity be- 
tween Laius and himself, but Sophocles is careful to distinguish be- 
tween the role of Laius as basileus and hegemón, the hereditary king, 
and that of Oedipus, the outsider, the tyrant, *an intruder," as Knox 
says, "one whose warrant for power is individual achievement, not 
birth.”53 So it is Oedipus who introduces the term turannis to the play 
and, from the moment he utters it at line 380, he begins to reveal him- 
self, however unconsciously, as a tyrant in a marked, pejorative sense. 

This last point eludes the Chorus as they vainly strive to reconcile 
king and prophet on the grounds that both have spoken equally in anger 


5! Hdt. 3.80.3ff C£. Bacchylides Dith. 1.59-61, in which it is hubris which swiftly 
gives a man his neighbor's wealth and power, only to plunge him into a gulf of ruin. 

52 Knox (note 41 above) 58. 

53 Knox (note 41 above) 54. 
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(orgei lelekhtai, 405). Unlike the Theban Elders, however, Teiresias is 
not so blind to the implications of the King’s outburst, for he begins his 
reply with the words, ei kai turanneis (408). For the first time in the play, 
Oedipus is revealed and named as turannos and, as I am about to sug- 
gest, Teiresias’ choice of language makes it unmistakably clear that the 
word has lost its innocence. 

“The rule of the many has the fairest of names, equality before the 
law (isonomié); moreover, it is free from all those outrages which a 
monarch is wont to commit” (Hdt. 3.80.6). In his reply to Oedipus, 
Teiresias sides with Otanes in claiming equality at least in the right of 
response (to goun / is’ antilexai, 408-9) and Bernard Knox has well 
judged the forensic character of his defense, a defense which, as so 
often in Attic courts, is an attack: “even in the mantic invective of the 
outraged seer,” Knox remarks, “the forensic tone can be heard."5* Let 
us look at the opening of Teiresias’ speech: “you may be turannos, but 
this kratos ("power") is mine also (409: toude gar kagoó krato [“I too have 
power over this" ], for I do not live as your doulos (“‘slave”).” 

Teiresias’ use of doulos in line 410 and of prostatou (“patron”) in 
the next will delay us for a while since I do not think that the effect of 
either has been fully appreciated. When Teiresias refutes Oedipus’ ty- 
rannical outburst by saying that "I do not live as your doulos, alla Loxiai 
(*. .. , but Apollo’s”),” is he merely protesting that he is indentured as 
the slave of no earthly lord, but of Apollo? I think not. It has long been 
recognised that doulos is, as Rose observes, "the regular word for sub- 
jects of the Great King regardless of rank or office."55 Before they 
inherited the throne, the elder Cyrus was thus called the doulos. of his 
grandfather Astyages,5$ and Cyrus the younger, so Xenophon tells us 
(An. 2.5.38), was likewise the doulos of his brother Artaxerxes. Aes- 
chylus was perhaps also familiar with that usage, for when Atossa in- 
quires about the Greek high command: 


tlc ÔÈ nowidtvoo Exsou x&niósonóbe, ovoato; 


"Who is set over them as shepherd of the flock, and is the master to the 
army?" 


“Knox (note 41 above) 85. 

55H. J. Rose, A Commentary on the Surviving Plays of Aeschylus {Verhandelingen 
de Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen). Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe 
Reeks, Deel 64, No. 1 (1957) 242. 

56Cf. Nicolas of Damascus: FGrHist 90 F 66 (23). 
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the Chorus inform her that 


ottivoc 600Xot xéxAevtar datos odô’ ozxoot 


“They are called the slaves of no man, nor subjects either" (Pers. 241-42) 


The same information regarding douloi was available to Herodotus, and 
elsewhere we hear of basileis douloi tou megalou basileós (“kings who 
are slaves of the Great king").57 But perhaps the most telling instance of 
this use occurs at the beginning of Darius' one extant Greek inscription, 
a record of a letter sent to his satrap, Gadatas, at his residence in 
Magnesia on the Maeander.5? It is usual to interpret this Achaemenian 
use of doulos as the translation of an Old Persian phrase mana ba"daka 
“my vassal, liege subject," a term which Darius, for example, uses ten 
times on the Behistun monument to refer to his lieutenants. I submit 
that in the same tone as Aeschylus’ Chorus asserts that Greeks “are 
called the douloi of no man," Teiresias himself asserts to Oedipus, “I 
am not your vassal, but Apollo's," *I am not ba"dakataiy." 

But Teiresias is not content to leave the matter there and con- 
cludes his opening statement for the defence with the words of line 411: 


aor’ ob Kofovroc xoootátov yeyedpopat 


“I shall not be inscribed on the rolls as a protégé of Creon.” 


The seer pointedly restates the language of Oedipus’ calumny in lines 
399—400. In that passage Oedipus has accused Teiresias of aspiring 
thronois parastatésein tois Kreontiois pelas (“to find a place by Creon’s 
throne"). As Kranz has observed in his comment on Aeschylus’ Per- 
sians 956, the word parastatai signifies the king’s trusted intimates (“die 
Getreuesten")5?? and in this Aeschylean passage the word evokes a 
sense of high ceremony. Both parastatés and prostatés have technical 
senses in the context of Athenian civic life: the word parastatés belongs 
to the language of the Ephebic Oath and so gains ironic point from 
Xerxes’ abandonment of his parastatai at Persians 956 where both the 


5' [Aristotle] De mundo 398a30. 

58 Discussed most recently by L. Boffo, "La lettera di Dario I a Gadata: I privilegi 
del tempio di Apollo a Magnesia sul Menandro," Bollettino dell'Istituto di Diritto 81 
(1978) 267—303. 

5?K ranz (note 13 above) 88. 

See P. Siewert, "The Ephebic Oath in Fifth-Century Athens," JHS 97 (1977) 
102-11, esp. 102-3. 
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Achaemenian and ephebic senses apply. Moreover, prostatés refers to 
the sponsor, the patron of a resident alien who has clearly defined re- 
sponsibilities for the metic registered under his name.5! An Achae- 
menian reading of parastatésein at line 400 seems to me supported by its 
juxtaposition to thronois. In his reply, Teiresias implicitly denies that he 
is Creon’s parastatés in any sense. He is certainly not his prostatés 
either, but a citizen who has the right to conduct his own defense, which 
he proceeds to do, as the next two lines (412-13) savagely throw Oedi- 
pus' cruel taunt (cf. 388—89) back in his face. 

Teiresias then apparently sensed that Oedipus evoked, albeit un- 
consciously, the language of the Achaemenian court and the careful 
wording of his response shows that he repudiates not only the general 
charge against him, but, in particular, the premise of Achaemenian au- 
thority upon which that charge is based. He is neither a magos, the 
Herodotean false Smerdis, nor Creon's parastatés, and he refuses to 
prostrate himself as a doulos in the traditional Achaemenian proskunésis 
which Oedipus seems to expect. Instead he stands his ground and im- 
mediately sets about reversing the substance of Oedipus' charges 
against him. 

There is a strange irony in all of this. But a few moments before 
when Teiresias entered his presence at line 300, Oedipus addresses the 
venerable seer in altogether different terms and an altogether different 
sense of prostatës: “Teiresias who contemplate all things, you perceive 
what kind of plague haunts our state from which, o lord (anax) we 
discover in you alone our protector and our saviour" (hes se prosta- 
ten | sotéra t' ónax, mounon exeuriskomen, 303—4). And some twenty 
lines later, it is Oedipus who goes down upon his knees to make obei- 
sance at the prophet's feet: “If you know something, do not turn away, 
you see us all upon our knees imploring you” (me pros thedn phronón g’ 
apostraphéis, epei | pantes se proskunoumen hoid' hiktérioi (326—27). 
How quickly all this changes: exeuriskomen of line 303 becomes the 
exeurémata of line 378. "Are these inventions (faxeurémata) yours or 
Creon's?" Oedipus asks Teiresias and we meet a king who previously 
showed respect for divination now rejecting its achievements.9? “The 
word is," as Knox notes, “profoundly ironic, for the accusation is not 
an invention but a discovery of truth,”® and in this moment before 
Oedipus begins his tirade, we are reminded of Herodotus' characterisa- 


$8! See H. Hommel in R-E 15 (1932) 1422-23 s.v. “Metoikos.” 
Contrast lines 310 and 398. 
$3 Knox (note 41 above) 130. 
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tion of a tyrant “who is beyond all other men inconsistent within him- 
self" Oedipus' sudden suspicions of Creon are expressed in reply to a 
statement by Teiresias in which he declares hikanos Apollon (377). In 
480 the Delphians had asked the god where they should hide their trea- 
sures in the face of the Achaemenid onslaught, and the oracle replied: 
“Move nothing," phas autos hikanos einai tón heoutou prokatesthai 
(“saying that he was sufficiently able to protect his own") (Hdt. 8.36). 

I also suspect that Oedipus’ oft-praised paternalism, genial though 
it may seem in a purely Greek context, perhaps has its uglier Achae- 
menian side. Remember how strikingly Oedipus addresses the Chorus 
in the opening line of the play: 


*Q xéxva Káðpov tot náa véa teodn} 
“Children, young offspring of Cadmus of old” 


and again in line 6: 


&yà Sixarav u xag! &yyéov, téxva 
“I did not think it fit [to hear] this from messengers, children.” 


At line 58 they are again his children (paides oiktroi). By contrast, how- 
ever, Creon’s andres politai in line 513 has a more civic ring. My point is 
this: there seems to be nothing but love in Oedipus’ words, and J do not 
suppose that this is not what he intends, namely, to be in thought and 
deed a father to his people. But as the drama progresses, we may find 
ourselves recalling that a typical Greek denomination of a Persian king 
was also pater: Cyrus is so—called by Herodotus (3.89) and Darius by 
Aeschylus (Per 197), and both Kranz® and Cameron® have shown how 
this usage reflects the characteristic Achaemenian role of the monarch. 
So too, while the Achaemenids never claimed divinity for their own 
person, but instead regarded themselves as protégés of Ahura Mazda, 
the Greeks seem to have thought that they did indeed make such an 
equation. At line 31 of Sophocles’ play, we see the priest of Zeus at 
pains to make it clear that the suppliants are addressing Oedipus, not as 
a god, but as “first of men” (andrón proton, 33). "King though you are,” 


& Kranz (note 13 above) 88. 
65G. C. Cameron, “Cyrus the ‘Father’ and Babylonia,” Acta Iranica, 1st series, 1 
(1974) 45—48. 
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the priest seems to say, “you are not an oriental potentate whom we 
invoke as a divinity.” A contrast between Greece and Asia is not, I 
admit, explicitly drawn, but I suggest it may be implied. In the closing 
verses of the play, we see how this “first among men” who at line 1525 
has become kratistos anér “the most powerful man” is, like the Aes- 
chylean Xerxes, humbled by catastrophe and so fulfils the destiny of a 
Greek tragic hero. 

I do not wish to engage Knox’s argument that the Oedipus is an 
allegory of Periclean Athens with Protagoras prompting from the wings 
or, with Whitman, that if you will but scratch Jocasta, you will find 
Aspasia.56 Nor do I wish to press Xerxes or Gyges as an exact template 
in which the Sophoclean Oedipus was molded. My point is much more 
simple and neither contradicts nor requires such hypotheses for, as 
Whitman well observed, “One of the proofs of the skillful dramatist is 
the ability to show the tension between the habitual behaviour of a 
character and the unexpected traits which he betrays under the strain of 
the dramatic moment,"$7 and as J. T. Sheppard continues, Oedipus’ 
long speech “marks a stage in the revelation of the king's tendency—-it 
is no more than a tendency—to become a typical 'tyrant'"9$ But the 
Achaemenian aspect of Oedipus' rage escaped the Theban Elders—a 
Greek Chorus is not always the most perceptive observer of the drama 
in which it is involved—and it has escaped modern scholarship, but not 
Teiresias, that the particular butt of this masque for his reply is couched 
in terms which unmistakably express his recognition of Oedipus' 
"Achaemenid" character. The glimpse, to be sure, is brief, but it is 
irrevocable and marks the first major turning-point of the play. By his 
speech and its pretensions Oedipus takes himself away from Greece, 
transgressing the bounds of sophrosune as he rants from the imagined 
throne of an oriental court. His rule, once apparently benign, is shown 
to be tyrannical, and having revealed his true colours, by means of a 
metaphor of geographical displacement, linguistically mediated, we can 
now focus all our attention upon the crises within Thebes and the hunt- 
ing down of the miasma which Oedipus has vowed to expunge. It is 
perhaps noteworthy that Aeschylus, for the most part, portrays Achae- 
menid Darius as a man of hellenic virtue, while Sophocles sees The- 
ban—or is it Athenian?— Oedipus as an Achaemenian despot. 


$$Whitman (note 22 above) 135. 
$7 Whitman (note 22 above) 131. 
$8 Sheppard (note 49 above) 125. 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 


About Agamemnon I can speak only in summary, but a few para- 
graphs will suffice to make my reading clear. At no time in the play is the 
justice of Troy’s defeat uncertain, and at lines 813ff. the gods vote, like 
good Athenian democrats, for the destruction of Ilium. It is the excess 
of the Iliupersis, the reckless sack of Troy that reminds us of Apollo’s 
injunction, méden agan, "nothing too much.” I make no brief for the 
case that Aeschylus’ Agamemnon offers some systematic allegory of 
contemporary events, though the pséphismos I have just mentioned, 
like the Areopagite procedures of Eumenides, belongs to the Athens of 
458 B.C., not to the Trojan plain. So when I speak of the Persian Wars, 
do not think that I would recast Agamemnon as Themistocles (or Meti- 
ochus) bringing home his Asiatic wife to receive her just deserts. None- 
theless, it may be worth noting that Helen Bacon has made a cogent 
case that Sophocles, in The Demand for the Return of Helen “may be 
comparing Helen’s situation in Troy to that of Themistocles in Persia. 
In this theme of the Greek traitor living among foreigners, the possi- 
bilities for developing and contrasting Greek and Persian characters are 
very great."69 

The Persian Wars and their aftermath obviously provide a signifi- 
cant part of the historical background against which the Oresteia is 
set.7° In Persians, Xerxes’ atrocities against the shrines and groves of 
Attica are duly recalled by the Ghost of Darius rising from his tomb and 
when the Athenian audience heard Darius’ warning in 472—“Be mind- 
ful of the men of Greece and Athens, lest one among you, disdaining in 
his mind the fortune of the present and lusting after more, waste the 
great blessings he has” (824—26)— some might indeed reflect that they 
should too take heed lest they, in following "the hammer of the Per- 
sians" behave like Persians who, by nature, are prone to acts of hubris 
that brings as its crop the full harvest of até (“folly”). We know 
well enough that the excess of Xerxes' sacrilege at the sack of Athens 
brought about his inevitable catastrophe. So too, if a Greek behaves 
like an oriental, he can expect that Zeus dikaios will not spare him 
merely on account of his hellenic blood. And Aeschylus' point is ex- 
actly that, for Agamemnon does indeed behave barbarou phótos dikén 


$?Bacon (note 21 above) 84. 
7See E. D. Francis, Image and Idea in Fifth Century Greece (London 1990). 
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(“like a barbarian,” Agam. 919) though he protests loudly against being 
so treated (918-22, 946—49). 

When Xerxes sacked Athens he is reported to have flashed the 
news back to Susa by means of beacon lights and his courier service. 
We are accustomed to think of the beacon lights in Agamemnon as a 
signal of salvation out of the darkness of chaos, but to an Athenian for 
whom Xerxes’ abominable destruction was scarcely twenty—years’ old, 
Agamemnon’s choice of telegraphy must have had a more ominous tone 
than it can for us. Not only the technique, but the word Clytemnestra 
uses is borrowed from Iran, for the phrase ap’ aggarou puros at line 282 
includes a patent loan—word in Greek which describes, at its Old Per- 
sian source, the Achaemenian courier system J have just described. 
Indeed, this phrase fuses both the Achaemenian practice of beaconing 
described in an Aristotelian treatise (De mundo 398a) and the courier- 
service, the aggareion which Herodotus describes (8.98). 

In her speech beginning at line 320, Clytemnestra cynically imag- 
ines her husband’s act of sacrilege against Troy. It is no accident that 
Agamemnon’s messenger joyously authenticates her predictions and 
that both their speeches draw much of their diction from the language of 
Xerxes’ sack of Athens in Aeschylus’ Persians. When Agamemnon 
himself returns, his carriage is described in line 1054 as an hamaxérés 
thronos. The word thronos is self-evidently ominous, and Alfóldi has 
argued that the conveyance refers to the throne wagon—the harma- 
maxa—which Xerxes used on campaigns, but which in Herodotus and 
Aristophanes is more often a carriage of the Achaemenid king’s mis- 
tress.7! Remember its employment by Aristophanes in Acharnians (70). 
Agamemnon is thus characterised as an oriental potentate from the 
moment he comes on stage, and ironically it is from such a vehicle that 
he first recoils in disgust at being subjected to the proskunésis of his 
subjects and to the carpeted path that welcomed his return. The Argive 
Chorus at lines 367—402 had already characterised the Trojans in terms 
of the arrogant and luxurious decadence which, to a Greek audience of 
the early 450s, typified oriental society. Agamemnon in conquering the 
Trojans had in fact become one of them. "What would Priam have 
done?" Clytemnestra asks her husband (935-36). “I think for sure,” 


71 Cf, D. B. Thompson, “The Persian spoils in Athens," in S. Weinberg, The Ae- 
gean and the Near East: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman (Locust Valley, NY 1956) 
287. 
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replies Agamemnon, "that he would have walked upon the embroid- 
eries," and Agamemnon does likewise, vainly, but consciously praying 
that "no glance of envious eye strike me from afar" (946—47). 

In commenting on the opening of Oedipus’ speech to Teiresias, | 
Dawe remarks of the phrase tõi poluzéloi biði (OT 381) that it refers “to 
jealousies inseparable from the life lived by a king; the same point," he . 
continues, “is made by Clytemnestra at Agam. 9397? I think the com- 
parison may be significant for our understanding of Sophocles' Oedipus 
since it was while Clytemnestra was uttering those words that Agamem- 
non, accepting the habits of Trojan monarchy, stepped forward onto the 
red silks and to his death. Someone may say that Priam is a Trojan, not a 
Persian, but apart from the evidence of visual art, I can only refer to 
Helen Bacon's clear demonstration based upon her study of the frag- 
mentary plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles that the world of Troy is 
characteristically expressed by reference to the world of contemporary 
Persia. “Sophocles’ Trojans," Bacon tells us, "speak a Persian lan- 
guage, refer to Persian objects, and observe Persian customs, or what 
passed for Persian among fifth century Greeks instructed by Aeschylus, 
Hecataeus, and Herodotus."73 


Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. Even if we agree with Dover?* © 
and Lewis?5 that Aristophanes has no specific embassy in mind, Wila- 
mowitz was surely correct in suggesting that Dicaeopolis at Acharnians 
_ 62 particularly detests the vanities of one presbus ("ambassador"), Py- 
rilampes, son of Antiphon,’¢ and no one would deny that the presbeis 
hoi para basileós (“the ambassadors to the Great King"), though Athe- 
nian by birth, have undergone tborough persification. So too, upon the 
tragic stage, Agamemnon, conqueror of Troy, himself became capti- 
vated by his conquest, as his conduct assimilated that of the king he had 
so lately conquered. Oedipus may have toppled the oriental incubus, 
fell sentinel bewitching Thebes' seven gates, but the foundations of 
Thebes' new pyrgos are undermined by the assumption of an authority 


72Dawe (note 27 above) 131-32. 

73 Bacon (note 21 above) 102-3. 

74K. J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (London 1972) 78, n. 1. 

?5D. M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia, Cincinnati Classical Studies, n.s. 1 (Leiden 
1977) 64, n. 93. - M E 

"6U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Observationes criticae (Berlin 1870) 49. 
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alien to Greek liberties. The revenant endangers his native city more 
than any stranger at the gate and, if society will survive, then surgery, 
not of the tallest ears of corn, but of the reaper himself, remains the only 
cure.?7 


TE. D. FRANCIS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


. 77David Francis, who had taught at both Yale and The University of Texas at 
Austin, died in March 1987. This article was one of several unpublished pieces found 
amongst his papers. It was prepared when the author was the recipient of an NEH 
Fellowship in 1982 and was delivered in more or less this form at a meeting of the Oxford 
Philological Society in June 1983 when he was Visiting Fellow and Waynflete Lecturer at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Some footnotes had been roughed out; they have been ex- 
panded and augmented by Michael Vickers (Oxford). 
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CALLIMACHUS’ LOCK OF BERENICE: 
FANTASY, ROMANCE, AND PROPAGANDA 


Shortly after the marriage of Ptolemy III Euergetes to Berenice II 
of Cyrene in 246 B.c., the king received word of imminent danger to his 
sister, another Berenice, who had been married to the late Antiochus II. 
When he marched into Syria in a vain attempt to save his sister's life, 
his bride vowed to dedicate a lock of her hair in exchange for his safety. 
Upon his triumphant return from campaign, the tress was dutifully 
shorn and dedicated to all the gods, only to disappear by the following 
day. The court astronomer Conon then announced that he had discov- 
ered the lock in the night sky, appearing as a new constellation between 
Virgo and Leo.! In a poem honoring the queen Callimachus provided 
further details of the event, that the lock was carried off by Zephyrus at 
the command of Aphrodite who then placed it among the stars. At some 
later point this Lock of Berenice, as it is conventionally called, was 
rewritten to serve as the final episode in Aetia.? For centuries it sur- 
vived, apart from some few phrases, only in Catullus' translation (C. 
66), but substantial portions of the Greek text (frag. 110) are now known 
from two partially overlapping papyri, published, respectively, in 1929 
(PSI 1092) and 1952 (POxy. 2258C).3 

Scholarly assessment of Lock has been strongly influenced by two 
factors: its original availability only in Latin translation and its nature 
as court poetry, which long meant that it was scarcely classed as serious 
(that is, "sincere") verse. Wilamowitz, who knew only the Catullan 
version, spoke of the poem's “courtly flattery” in explaining why it 
contained “wit and no feeling.”4 After the discovery of the first papyrus 
fragment, Pfeiffer sought to counter this prevailing view of the poem by 


1 The principal ancient sources for the story are schol. Arat. 146; Hyg., Astr. 2.24; 
Nonnus ad Gregorii Orat. contra lulian. 2.2 = Migne, PG 36, 1037 (A. Westermann, 
Mythographoi: Scriptores Poeticae Historiae 363). 

2Its place in Aetia is evident from Diegesis v. 40; see Rudolf Pfeiffer, Callimachus 
(Oxford 1952) 123. 

3G, Vitelli, “Frammenti della ‘Chioma di Berenice’ di Callimaco," SIFC 7 (1929) 1. 
3—12 and Papiri greci e latini 9 (1929) 148-52; E. Lobel, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part XX (London 1952) 69—107. 

*Reden und Vortrage I (Berlin 1925) 198; cf. Hellenistische Dichtung? 1 (Berlin 
1962) 216-17. 
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praising Callimachus’ technical proficiency—the light flow of his verse, 
the simplicity and clarity of his syntax.5 Reevaluation of the poem’s 
contents began primarily among Latin scholars, who convincingly re- 
futed Pfeiffer’s belief that Catullus translated Lock as a mere “technical 
study.’® In pointing out that Catullus shaded his translation with the 
language of Latin love poetry, some scholars have even asserted that the’ 
emotional and romantic qualities of the poem were Catullus' enhance- 
ment of a more subdued Callimachean text.? It has been argued as well 
that Catullus added one or possibly two passages absent in the Greek 
version in order to intensify thematic connections with his other po- 
ems.8 But Mario Puelma's important study of Lock has now shown that 
Catullus must have been attracted to the Callimachean poem because of 
its erotic undertone and its theme of separation from a beloved, appear- 
ing in the double form of the lock's separation from its mistress and the 
queen's longing for her absent bridegroom. Puelma further argues that, 
far from being a minor poem appealing only to the tastes of the Ptole- 


A 5“BEPENIKHE IAOKAMOĖŁ,” Philologus 41 (1932) 218, reprinted in Kallima- 
chos, ed. Aristoxenos Skiadas (Darmstadt 1975) 141-42. 

SPfeiffer (note 5 above) 218 (142). He even asserts that for Catullus the content of 
the poem was “höchst gleichgültig” (218, 141). 

7In discussing the emotional import of such words as laetor (75), dominae (76), 
and discrucior (76), Michael Putnam, "Catullus 66.75—88," CP 55 (1960) 224 —25, reprinted 
in Essays on Latin Lyric, Elegy, and Epic (Princeton 1982) 87-88, concludes "the Roman 
poet makes a distinct effort to personalize the story and heighten the emotion" (225, 88). 
Ricardo Avallone, “Il carme 66 di Catullo e la Chioma di Berenice di Callimaco," Eu- 
phrosyne 3 (1961) 24, reprinted in Catullo e i suoi modelli (Naples 1964) 14, argues that 
Catullus’ version is “una vera gemma di geniale rielaborazione.” See also W. Clausen, 
"Catullus and Callimachus," HSCP 74 (1970) 90—91, who points to Vergil's telling imita- 
tion of Catullus’ invita, o regina, tuo de vertice cessi, invita (39—40) in Aeneas’ words of 
farewell to Dido: invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi (Aen. 6.460). 

3Putnam (note 7 above) 223—28, 86—91 argues that 79—88 was Catullus’ own supple- 
ment; A. Spira, "Die Locke der Berenike, Catull c. 66 und Kallimachos fr. 110 Pf.” in 
Dialogos, Festschrift H. Patzer (Wiesbaden 1975) 153—62 has made the same argument for 
15—38. For refutation of these assumptions, see Nino Marinone, Berenice da Callimaco a 
Catullo (Rome 1984) 58~70. For thematic connections with other Catullan poems, espe- 
cially the long poems, see also D. A. Kidd, "Some Problems in Catullus Ixvi," Antichthon 
4 (1970) 40—41; Clausen (note 7 above) 92; G. Most, "On the Arrangement of Catullus' 
Carmina Maiora,” Philologus 125 (1981) 119-20; J. K. King, “Catullus’ Callimachean 
Carmina, cc. 65-116," CW 81 (1988) 387—990. 
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maic court, Lock had a seminal influence upon the development of 
Latin love elegy.? 

Yet, in spite of more favorable assessments of the poem’s quality 
and a greater appreciation of its historical significance, Callimachus’ 
Lock is yet to receive a literary analysis free of the Catullan context.!? 
Such an analysis must, first and foremost, take account of the court 
environment in which the poem was written. I shall argue that Cal- 
limachus' Lock was composed as part of a program of imagery reflect- 
ing above all the concerns of the queen, his young compatriot from 
Cyrene.!! Following the example set by preceding Ptolemaic monarchs, 
the court of Berenice II created through art, literature, and cult a public 
image of her royal marriage that had a special appeal to feminine tastes. 
In analyzing the poem, our focus will be on the rhetorical strategies 
devised by Callimachus to propagate a fantasy arising from female ex- 
perience;!? it is these, responding to a woman's vision and yet arising 


“Die Aitien des Kallimachos als Vorbild der rómischen Amores-Elegie, I" MH 39 
(1982) 221—46 with “Vorbild, II" 285-304. 

Io The objection may be raised that such an analysis is not possible, given the fact 
that we are still dependent on Catullus' text for important sections of the poem. But 
enough of the Greek text survives for us to comprehend the tone and character of Cal- 
limachus' original. Although Catullus did omit references that would have no meaning to 
a Roman audience and did color his translation with emotive language indicative of his 
own temperament, his version is still a good guide to the general substance of what 
Callimachus wrote. 

1T. Gelzer, “Kallimachos und das Zeremoniell des Ptolem&ischen Kónigshauses" 
in Aspekte der Kultursoziologie, Aufsdtze M. Rassem (Berlin 1982) 13-30 has argued that 
in this and other court poetry Callimachus was creating a mythology to legitimize the 
dynastic cult to the Greek inhabitants of Egypt. On Lock itself H. Hauben, "Arsinoé II et 
la politique extérieure de l'Égypte" in Egypt and the Hellenistic World, ed. E. Van 't 
Dack, et al. (Louvain 1983) 120—21 claims, perhaps rightly: "La pièce . . . et truffée de 
symboles et d'allusions, relative surtout à la dynastie et dont la signification exacte se 
dérobe souvent à notre compréhension. Chaque référence mythologique, chaque méta- 
phore, chaque épithète comporte des sous-entendus, qu'il faut tácher d'élucider." 

12I] have found only obiter dicta on this aspect of the poem. T. Ciresola, "La 
Chioma di Berenice di Callimaco e la poesia etiologica," RIL 91 (1957) 485 speaks of “un 
vivo senso della femminilità,” while D. Wormell, “Catullus as Translator" in The Classi- 
cal Tradition (Ithaca 1966) 195 speaks of Callimachus' “enhanced admiration and appre- 
ciation of feminine beauty, wit, and charm." Even in a study of Callimachus' female 
characters, Konrat Ziegler, ^Kallimachos und die Frauen," Antike 13 (1937) 37 spoke of 
the poem's "frostigen, weit hergehalten Übertreibungen" and called it "steifer, gekünstel- 
ter und lebloser" than any of his other poetry. 
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from a man’s perspective, that lend the poem its unusual and even 
revolutionary character. 


Let us begin with the circumstances of Berenice’s marriage to 
Ptolemy. She had been betrothed by her father Magas, king of Cyrene, 
to the son and heir of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. But upon the death of 
Magas her mother Apame, whose loyalties lay with Syria and Mace- 
donia rather than Egypt, sent for Demetrius the Fair, a half-brother of 
Antigonus Gonatas, to marry her daughter and rule the Cyrenean king- 
dom.!? He accepted eagerly, but upon his arrival he directed his atten- 
tions to the queen rather than her daughter. With popular support and 
military backing, Berenice arranged for assassins to be admitted to 
her mother's bedchamber, where Demetrius was murdered but Apame 
spared on Berenice's orders. By this act of daring she effected her 
marriage to the younger Ptolemy and brought Cyrene even more se- 
curely under Egyptian overlordship. 

When Ptolemy III made Berenice his bride in 246, he had only 
shortly before become sole ruler of Egypt. His recent accession to the 
throne, his union with Berenice after the long delay caused by the 
Demetrius affair, the stabilization of relations between Egypt and Cy- 
rene-—all called for the creation of a court myth that would give these 
events an appealing shape in popular imagination. Such a myth should 
stress continuity by connecting the new monarchs with their dynastic 
predecessors while yet identifying certain unique qualities as the hall- 
mark of their reign. Meeting these requirements, the lock's catasterism 
came to serve as the foundation myth for the new era initiated by the 
marriage of Ptolemy and Berenice.'4 Although certain ancient sources 


13The source for this story is Justin 26.3. A modern account of the lives of the 
Ptolemaic queens can be found in Grace Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens (Baltimore 1932) 
102—224. For a discussion of the political importance of the Demetrius affair to Ptolemaic 
interests, see André Laronde, Cyréne et la Libye hellénistique (Paris 1987) 380—81. 

'4Some evidence to support this contention can be found in the artistic and literary 
record. P. A. Pantos, "Bérénice II Déméter,” BCH 111 (1987) 350—51 has explained certain 
seals showing Berenice with short hair as depictions of her sacrifice, while Dorothy Burr 
Thompson, “More Ptolemaic Queens,” AK, Beiheft 12 (Berne 1980) 182—83 suggests that 
a faience figure pulling out her hair may represent a later queen, Arsinoe III or Cleopatra 
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suggest that Conon’s discovery was his own invention, an attempt to 
flatter his monarchs,!5 it is much more likely that the event was staged 
with the knowledge and consent of the court. The dedication of the lock 
surely functioned as a celebration of Ptolemy's successful Syrian cam- 
paign, but the very nature of the act focused attention on the personal 
life of the queen in her new role as bride and monarch. Although we 
cannot know whether Berenice herself, rather than her male courtiers, 
engineered the catasterism of the lock, the subterfuge is clearly based 
on the pattern of earlier cult practices in which the romantic lives of 
Ptolemaic queens were openly celebrated in order to legitimize their 
joint rule with their husbands. 

Berenice II dedicated her lock of hair in the temple at Zephyrium 
sacred to Aphrodite—Arsinoe.!6 In choosing this site, she was laying the 
groundwork for her own identification with Aphrodite, on the model 
established not only by Arsinoe II but also for the earlier queen, Bere- 
nice I, the wife of Ptolemy Soter.!? In explaining this initially surprising 
choice of the goddess of sexuality as the deity most prominently con- 
nected with the Ptolemaic queens, Sarah Pomeroy has shown that Aph- 
rodite was worshipped as a goddess of marriage and so as the patron of 


I, reenacting Berenice's sacrifice. Some lines describing the astral location of the Coma 
from a poem by a Diophilus or Diophile have been preserved by the schol. ad 65-68. 

15 Hyg. Astr 2.24: Conon mathematicus . . . cupiens inire gratiam regis; Greg. 
Orat. contra Iulian. 2.2 = PG 36, 1037: Kóvow . . . x9óc xoXaxeíav atvic (Begevixns). 
The reference to the king in the former account and the queen in the latter suggests that 
we are not dealing with a reliable tradition, but with suppositions of commentators. 

!6General opinion long held that the lock was first dedicated at a Pantheon in 
Alexandria (Gow E@nxe Osoic, frag. 110.8; multis . . . dearum . . . pollicita est, Cat. 
66.9—10; cunctis . . . divis, 33) before being carried off to the temple at Zephyrium and 
catasterized from there; see Pfeiffer I (note 2 above) 112, ad 8, "Berenice comam èv 
Tliav8elp dedicavisse videtur," though he adds, "at nullum adhuc testimonium Panthei 
Alexandrini." But the climate of opinion has now come around to the simpler view, which 
accords with the testimony in Hyg. Asir. 2.24; see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria | 
(Oxford 1972) I 729—30, II 1023, n. 105; G. L. Huxley, "Arsinoe Lokris," GRBS 21 (1980) 
241-42; Marinone (note 8 above) 49—50; S. West, "Venus Observed: A Note on Cal- 
limachus fr. 110," CQ 35 (1985) 61-62; O. Zwierlein, "Weihe und Entrückung der Lock der 
Berenike," RAM 130 (1987) 275—80. 

17For Ptolemaic patronage of the cult of Aphrodite, see L. Cerfaux and J. Ton- 
driau, Le culte des souverains (Louvain 1957) 196—200; Fraser (note 16 above) 197, 
239—490. 
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the sexually passionate wife.!5 What has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized, however, is the political importance of the Aphrodite cults in 
legitimizing for Greek subjects the power and prominence of the queens 
in the Ptolemaic dynasty. As justification for the sharing of monarchic 
power by husband and wife, a condition of royalty customary for the 
native Egyptians but radically new to the Greeks, the Ptolemies pro- 
moted through their various forms of imagery the novel concept of a 
marriage based upon mutual desire. 

An epigram by Asclepiades or Posidippus remarks on the resem- 
blance between Aphrodite and one of the Berenices, most probably the 
wife of Soter:!? 


Kónoióoc &6' elxóv- pég’ lóóps0a y) Beoevixac: 
OvoxáGo notéog fj wc óuoiovégav. (AP 1277 = Asclep. 39 G—P) 


This is a statue of Cypris—if we're not looking at Berenice. 
I hesitate to say which one it resembles more. 


Theocritus’ Idyll 17 is an important source for filling out the significance 
of Berenice I’s likeness to Aphrodite.?? There we are told that the god- 


18 Women in Hellenistic Egypt (New York 1984) 31-38; for Aphrodite as the model 
of womanhood in the Hellenistic era, see Wiltrud Neumer-Pfau, Studien zur Ikonogra- 
phie und Gesellschaftlichen Funktion hellenistischer Aphrodite-Statuen (Bonn 1982). 
Pomeroy 30 also states that "the most practical reason for selecting Aphrodite was that 
she was the only major Greek goddess associated with territory under Ptolemaic control." 
On Aphrodite-Arsinoe as the patron goddess of the Ptolemies’ maritime empire, see L. 
Robert, “Sur du décret d’Ilion et sur un papyrus concernant des cultes royaux” in Essays 
in Honor of C. Bradford Welles (New Haven 1966) 198—202; Gabriella Longega, Arsinoe H 
(Rome 1968) 106-8; and Hauben (note 11 above) 111-14. I see no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that Aphrodite's marine aspect was more important to the Ptolemaic queens than 
her sexual aspect. That hypostasis as Aphrodite suggests, first and foremost, power of 
erotic persuasion over the king is indicated by the divine honors paid to the mistresses of 
Ptolemy II, the best-known example being the temples and shrines dedicated to Aphro- 
dite—Bilistiche “because of the king's love" (5i Epoxa tot Baouéoc, Plut., Amat. 9). See 
J. L. Tondriau, ‘Princesses ptolémaiques comparées ou identifiés à des déesses," BSAA 
37 (1948) 31; Pomeroy 51-55. 

19 On the identity of this queen, see A. S. F Gow and D. L. Page, eds., The Greek 
Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams I1 (Cambridge 1965) 143; A..Cameron, “Two Mistresses 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” GRBS 31 (1990) 294-95. 

7? Nonliterary evidence for the identification of Berenice I with Aphrodite during 
her lifetime is not strong. See Tondriau, "Les souveraines lagides en déesses, au Me 
siècle avant J.—C.," Études de Papyrologie 7 (1948) 2-3; “Princesses ptolématques" (note 
18 above) 14; Fraser (note 16 above)) I 197. Since Theocritus' Encomium was written under 
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dess pressed her hands upon the fragrant bosom of Berenice (36—37): 
“Therefore, they say that no woman is as dear to her husband as Ptol- 
emy’s wife was to him; she in turn loved him even more” (38-40). 
Though fulsome in its flattery, the passage yet gives a true picture of the 
marriage of Ptolemy Soter and Berenice I. It was a love match. A 
Macedonian with three children by another husband, Berenice had 
come to Egypt in the retinue of Eurydice, when Soter took that lady as 
wife. Though Eurydice bore him several children, Ptolemy set her aside 
in favor of Berenice. Berenice’s position as queen of Egypt came 
about, then, not through arrangements made by her male relatives, but 
through her own powers of erotic attraction. This, I suggest, is the 
underlying meaning of her resemblance to Aphrodite, a deity often 
attended by Desire and Persuasion. Nor did the goddess’ protection 
cease with the queen's death. As Theocritus tells us (17.46—50), Aphro- 
dite carried off the dying Berenice and placed her in her temple to share 
in her divine honors. In her role as Aphrodite's oóvvaoc, she “tenderly 
breathes gentle passion into all mortals and grants light trials to those in 
love" (Gav 9' fog ýe Boovoig uaAaxovc uev Époac / teoomvele, 
xovoas ôè d:501 zto06ovu weeivvac, Theocr., Id. 17.51—52). 

Arsinoe II's linkage with Aphrodite was popularized, most con- 
spicuously, by the shrine at Zephyrium.?! In all likelihood, Arsinoe was 
divinized during her lifetime and the Zephyrium shrine built for her by 
the nauarch Callicrates before her death.?? The devotees who came 


the patronage of Arsinoe II, that queen may have been responsible for projecting an 
interest in Aphrodite back to her predecessor. A fragment of a poem by Theocritus 
entitled Berenice, in which a fisherman sacrifices a white fish to "this goddess" (frag. 3), 
suggests that Berenice I, like Arsinoe II, was identified with the marine Aphrodite, but, 
again, perhaps only retrospectively by the new queen. 

21Jt is mentioned a number of times in the literature of the age: Callim., Epigr. 5 Pf. 
= 14 G-P; Posidippus 12 and 13 G-P; Hedylus 4 G-P. A hymn apparently addressed to 
Aphrodite—Arsinoe as mistress of the sea and guardian of marriage has been found on 
papyrus (J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, pp. 82-84). For other evidence of Ar- 
sinoe’s identification with Aphrodite in cult, see Tondriau (note 18 above) 16-17; Fraser 
(note 16 above) I 238-40. 

Z'Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung I (note 4 above) 193 pointed out that Po- 
sidippus' use of the title BacUconc (12.5 G—P) suggests that Arsinoe was alive at the time 
that his epigram on the shrine was written; cf. Gow-Page II 491. But other scholars have 
argued otherwise; for the controversy, see Hans Hauben, Callicrates of Samos (Louvain 
1970) 42—46 with notes. Arsinoe's own participation in the establishment of the cult is 
made more likely by the recent redating of her death to 268 instead of 270; see Erhard 
Grzybek, Du calendrier macédonien au calendrier ptolémaique (Basel 1990) 103-12. 
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there worshiped Aphrodite not only as goddess of the sea but also as 
patron of women’s sexuality. As an epigram by Posidippus (12 G—P) tells 
us, the goddess at Zephyrium answered the prayers of fishermen and 
the “holy daughters of the Hellenes.” The prayers of these young 
women were, in all likelihood, offered shortly before marriage; they 
may well have been praying for happiness based on the kind of mutual 
affection exhibited by the Ptolemaic couples.?3 Yet the marriage of Ar- 
sinoe and Philadelphus was less certainly a love match than was the 
marriage of their parents.?* Approaching forty years of age, Arsinoe 
had been twice married, had borne three sons, and had independently 
ruled a number of cities when she found refuge from her political trou- 
bles in the north by replacing her brother's first wife to become queen of 
Egypt. As perhaps the dominant partner in that marriage,” she seems 
to have reworked the erotic relationship of Berenice and Soter to serve 
as a formula for her joint rule with her husband—brother. 

The poetry of Theocritus written during her reign is our best evi- 
dence for the image Arsinoe created of her marriage, based on various 
divine and mythical prototypes. In his Encomium to Ptolemy, where 
Arsinoe is compared to Hera as wife of Zeus in order to justify her 
incestuous marriage, it is her sexual relationship with Ptolemy that is 


23 Callimachus! epigram (5 Pf. = 14 G-P) on the dedication of a nautilus shell by 
Selenaia at Zephyrium also reflects Arsinoe's concerns with women's sexuality; see 
Claude Meillier, Callimaque et son temps (Lille 1979) 210-17 and K. Gutzwiller, “The 
Nautilus, the Halcyon, and Selenaia," forthcoming in CA (1992). 

24 Although it was represented as such. According to Pliny (NH 36.67—68), Ptol- 
emy set up an obelisk one hundred and twenty feet high in the Arsinoeum as a sign of his 
love (munus amoris). E. D. Carney, "The Reappearance of Royal Sibling Marriage in 
Ptolemaic Egypt," PP 42 (1987) 424—25 argues against the view of older scholars that no 
sexual attraction could have existed between Arsinoe and her brother. 

25Scholars have traditionally asserted that Arsinoe dominated Philadelphus both 
intellectually and politically. Recent examples include Longega (note 18 above) 131 and 
passim and, more cautiously, Hauben (note 1] above) 107-27. But others have minimized 
her political role; see Edouard Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénique? I (Nancy 
1979) 149-50, 221-22; S. Burstein, "Arsinoe II Philadelphos: A Revisionist View,” in 
Philip II, Alexander the Great and the Macedonian Heritage, ed. W. L. Adams and E. N. 
Borza (Washington 1982) 197-212. It is harder to doubt Arsinoe’s part in creating the 
religious imagery of the dynasty, although worship of the queen herself was promoted 
even more strongly after her death than before. As Dorothy Burr Thompson, Ptolemaic 
Oinochoai and Portraits in Faience (Oxtord 1973) 120 has remarked on the worship of the 
divinized Arsinoe, "the cult is so brilliant a conception, so strangely feminist, that we 
would like to ascribe the creation to the genius of Arsinoe herself.” 
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highlighted: “No better wife embraces her bridegroom in their cham- 
ber, loving deeply her brother and husband” (Id. 17.128—30). Gratitude 
for Berenice's deification was the ostensible reason for Arsinoe's estab- 
lishment of an elaborate public celebration of the Adonia in Alexandria 
(Id. 15.106—11). In describing that festival Theocritus names Arsinoe as 
“the daughter of Berenice, like to Helen" (Id. 15.110). Helen was of 
course the mythical prototype of the sexually desirable and unfaithful 
wife, but under the Philadelphoi her marriage to Menelaus was re- 
vamped as a model of marital happiness.?6 In Epithalamium of Helen the 
chorus asks Aphrodite to grant the bride and bridegroom “equal desire 
for each other" (Id. 18.51—52) and then bids them to "sleep breathing 
love and desire into each other's breast" (54—55). It is not surprising, 
then, that we find in Theocritus' description of the Adonis cult the same 
emphasis on mutuality of love: “The Cyprian embraces him, while the 
rosy-armed Adonis embraces her" (15.128). The Adonia of the classical 
era was a private festival celebrated only by women, and, as Eva Keuls 
has suggested, probably concerned women's fantasy of satisfying sex.?" 
When Arsinoe remade this festival into a state-supported extrava- 
ganza, she lifted the concept of shared desire between lovers from its 
previous place of near invisibility into public prominence as a model for 
her subjects to emulate. 

It is evident, then, that the Ptolemaic queens associated them- 
selves with Aphrodite as a deity who promotes mutual desire between 
husband and wife. The principal reason that Berenice I and Arsinoe II 
were attentive to this goddess may well have been gratitude for divine 
assistance in effecting their royal marriages. But the image of shared 
affection between king and queen was also useful politically, to excuse 
Berenice's displacement of Eurydice and to palliate the incest of the 
Philadelphoi.?8 In the process of projecting these politically favorable 


26For Arsinoe's identification with Helen, see Elizabeth Visser, Götter und Kulte 
im Ptolemdischen Alexandrien (Amsterdam 1938) 19—20; Frederick T. Griffiths, Theocri- 
tus at Court (Leiden 1979) 86—91; and G. B. Donzelli, “Arsinoe simile ad Elena (The- 
ocritus Jd. 15,110)," Hermes 112 (1984) 306—16. 

27The Reign of the Phallus (Cambridge 1985) 23—30. See also Marcel Detienne, 
The Gardens of Adonis, tr. Janet Lloyd (Hassocks, Sussex, 1977) 63—66 with 99-122 and 
John J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire (New York 1990) 188—209. David M. Halperin, 
One Hundred Years of Homosexuality (New York 1990) 133—37 points out that the Greeks 
considered erotic reciprocity to be characteristic of female, not male, desire. 

28The influence of Egyptian religion in forming these images should not be ig- 
nored. L. Koenen, “Die Adaptation Ágyptischer Kónigsideologie am Ptolemáerhof" in 
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images, the Ptolemaic monarchs were promoting a new concept of ro- 
mantic love that can scarcely be found in classical times. The pattern of 
male domination and female subjection which certainly characterized 
Athenian marriages of the fifth and fourth centuries was replaced by an 
image of reciprocal desire between husband and wife. This romantic 
vision reflects a genuine leveling of the power hierarchy within royal 
marriages. Although Hellenistic monarchs continued to marry off their 
daughters in accordance with dynastic needs, Berenice I and Arsinoe II 
had managed to free themselves of male control in accomplishing their 
Ptolemaic marriages. 

Although Berenice II had originally been betrothed to Ptolemy III 
by her father, her plot against Demetrius reaffirmed the marriage as an 
act of her own choosing.?? The likeness of this marriage to that of the 
Soteres and the Philadelphoi was evident, but the royal couple needed 
also to distinguish themselves in some way. While the Soteres had em- 
phasized the legitimacy of children born to loving spouses (see Theocr., 
Id. 17.40—44) and the Philadelphoi had emphasized the bond of affection 
between siblings, the third dynastic couple chose to stress the passion- 
ate attraction of young bride and groom. This was, at least in part, 
a distortion of actual circumstance. Berenice was probably about 
twenty-seven when she married Ptolemy, a decade older than the aver- 
age Egyptian bride;?? she had also demonstrated her freedom from pa- 


Egypt and the Hellenistic World (note 11 above) 158—68 has pointed out that Arsinoe's love 
for Philadelphus mimicked the love of Isis for her brother Osiris and that the love between 
royal husband and wife, as between parent and child (cf. Philopator and Philometor), was, 
on the Egyptian model, that which guaranteed the condition of the state and dynastic 
continuity. See also Françoise Dunand, Le culte d'Isis dans le bassin oriental de la 
Méditerranée Y (Leiden 1973) 27-45. For worship of the Ptolemaic queens in Egyptian 
temples, see J. Quaegebeur, "Reines Ptolémaiques et traditions Égyptiennes" in Das 
Ptolemdische Ägypten, ed. Herwig Maehler and V. Strocka (Mainz am Rhein 1978) 245— 
62; Louis V. Zabkar, Hymns to Isis in her Temple at Philae (Hanover 1988) 12-15, 89—90. 
But, since these matters are beyond my competence, I confine myself to the significance 
of the new Ptolemaic images for their Greek subjects. 

'29On the legal aspects of her marriage without parental control, see Claude Vatin, 
Recherches sur le mariage et la condition de la femme mariée a l'époque hellénistique 
(Paris 1970) 70. 

39 For the traditional chronology of Berenice’s engagement (ca. 259) and marriage 
(246), see Edwyn Bevan, The House of Ptolemy (London 1927) 73—74. But others place 
Magas' death as late as 250 and therefore argue that Berenice was much younger when 
she married Ptolemy; see E. Chamoux, "Le roi Magas,” RH 216 (1956) 22-24; Laronde 
(note 13 above) 362, 380. The later dating of Magas' death has the advantage of eliminating 
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rental control by the murder of her mother’s paramour. When Callima- 
chus represents her as a young girl leaving the shelter of her parents’ 
home to marry the man of her dreams (15—32), he is distorting reality in 
accordance with the chosen program of the court. The decision to sacri- 
fice a lock of Berenice’s hair reflects the same program of myth making, 
for the ritual act of hair cutting normally marked the transition from 
childhood to adulthood. 


H 


Scholars usually find the primary model for the dedication of 
Berenice's lock in a passage from the Iliad (23.140—53).?! When cutting 
his hair over the funeral pyre of Patroclus, Achilles tells how his father 
had vowed that his son would offer his hair to the river Spercheius upon 
return to his homeland. Berenice's sacrifice resembles the one prom- 
ised by Peleus to the extent that both seem to involve payment for 
fulfillment of a prayer. But Eustathius associates Peleus' promise with 
the customary first cutting of hair by youths on their entrance to man- 
hood32—-an interpretation that likely had appeal for readers of the third 
century B.C. Several Hellenistic epigrams concern the dedication of 
hair at a point of transition to adulthood. Young men, who sometimes 
dedicate the first shaving of their beards, also offer locks of hair, usually 
to Apollo (Rhianus 8 G-P = AP 6.278, Euphorion 1 G-P = AP 6.279; 
cf. Theodoridas 2 G-P = AP 6.156). In two other epigrams young 
women who are still nag0évor cut their hair for Artemis, one specifi- 


the gap of over a decade between the betrothal of Berenice to Ptolemy III and her 
marriage. But even so, Catullus’ depiction of her reluctance to leave her parents is clearly 
a misrepresentation of historical circumstance. On the age of Egyptian brides, see Pom- 
eroy (note 18 above) 107. 

31Ludwig Sommer, RE VII 2109 s.v. "Haaropfer", and “Das Haar in Religion und 
Aberglauben der Griechen" (Diss. Münster 1912) 79-81; G. Nachtergael, "Bérénice II, 
Arsinoé III, et l'offrande de la boucle," CE 55 (1980) 242; Puelma (note 9 above) 234, n. 
35a; Marinone (note 8 above) 19. Another such dedication of hair is made by Anthia to 
Helius on behalf of her husband in Xenophon's Ephesians (5.11.6). But that act, in a novel 
concerned with the purity of marital love, may simply be modeled on the famous sacrifice 
of Berenice's tress. 

32Eust. 1292.66: Sti Eos jv teépetv xóunv tots véovc u£xot xal dxpfic, elta 
xeloew ati eyxootou xotapoic. For the dedication of boys’ hair to rivers at the time of 
puberty, see Sommer (note 31 above) 2106—7 and Haar in Religion (note 31 above) 27—28; 
William H. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge 1902) 240—41. 
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cally in connection with her impending marriage (Antipater of Sidon 51 
G-P = AP 6.276; cf. Damagetus 1 G-P = AP 6.277).33 Although these 
epigrams are all a bit later than Berenice's dedication, the custom itself 
is much older. 

In cult and myth, the practice can be documented in various parts 
of Greece. Plutarch (Thes. 5.1) reports that Theseus cut his hair at Del- 
phi in accordance with the custom whereby young men, departing from 
boyhood, offered their first clipping of hair to Apollo. At Delos both 
young men and maidens, the latter just before marriage, dedicated 
locks of hair in the Artemisium; their offerings were placed upon the 
tomb of the Hyperborean maidens who died there (Hdt. 4.34; Paus. 
1.43.4). Likewise, at Megara, girls on the threshold of marriage made a 
hair sacrifice to Iphinoe, a hero's daughter who died a magGévoc (Paus. 
1.43.4). Another well-known sacrifice of this type took place in 
Troezen, where maidens who were preparing to marry cut their hair for 
Hippolytus. According to Euripides (Hipp. 1423—30; cf. Paus. 2.32; Lu- 
cian, dea Syr. 60), the institution was established by Artemis to perpetu- 
ate the memory of Hippolytus, whose chief heroic trait was his refusal 
to abandon his chastity for the rites of Aphrodite.?* This series of exam- 
ples shows clearly that hair sacrifices were commonly made by girls just 
on the point of becoming married women (ngò yápov) and by boys at 
the time of admission to manhood; in addition, the ritual often involved 
propitiation of a hero or heroine who failed to complete the transition 
that the worshippers themselves were undergoing. 

These hair-cutting rituals are connected with a wide-spread 
group of myths in which a maiden is sacrificed or otherwise violently 
separated from her companions just at the point when she is ready for 
marriage. A prime example of such a maiden is Iphigeneia, who was 
brought to Aulis to be sacrificed on the pretext of marriage with Achil- 
les. In another version of the story (schol. Ar., Lys. 645), Iphigeneia was 
sacrificed at Attic Brauron, where prenubile girls performed a bear 
ritual to appease Artemis; the foundation myth for the Brauronia, in- 
volving sacrifice of a maiden in propitiation for a bear, has a clear re- 


93 According to Pollux 3.38, girls regularly dedicate their hair to Hera, Artemis, or 
the Fates. For full discussion of hair sacrifices by girls, see Sommer, Haar in Religion 
(note 31 above) 34—44. 

On the connection between Hippolytus’ death and the loss of virginity in mar- 
riage, see K. J. Reckford, "Phaethon, Hippolytus, and Aphrodite," TAPA 103 (1972) 
416-19, 
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semblance to a well-known myth about Iphigeneia, in which her sacri- 
fice was to appease a deer killed by her father.?5 The transition to mar- 
ried life was a time of great anxiety and so of perceived danger, when 
the anger of the powerful deities who protected youth and chastity 
could easily be aroused.3 The myths accompanying initiation rituals 
record instances in which the deity's anger was not averted, with the 
resulting death of a maiden. The locks of hair that were commonly 
offered substituted for the life of the initiand herself; in place of the girl 
who was becoming a wife, the lock was given to be a companion of a 
prototypic hero or heroine who had perished at this time of danger.?" In 
this light it becomes easier to understand Eustathius' assimilation of 
Achilles’ sacrifice to a commonplace practice. Instead of shearing his 
locks by the Spercheius in the normal fashion of the initiand, Achilles 
offers his long hair to accompany his 0£pózov whose death has substi- 
tuted for and foreshadowed his own.38 The sacrifice has no precise 
parallel because it is in fact a mythical model for the institutional offer- 
ing of an initiand's hair to a heroic prototype who has perished. Rite of 
passage and grave offering are thus combined in the immediacy of the 
mythical moment. 

Berenice's dedication of her lock also involved a modification of 
the normal ritual.3° Her sacrifice took place shortly after, rather than 


35For the Brauronia myth, see schol. Ar., Lys. 645 and Suda s.v. ‘Arktos ë Brauro- 
niois The deer motif in the Iphigeneia story goes back to the Cypria (Proclus, p. 104 
Allen) where it is reported that Artemis saved Iphigeneia to make her immortal and left a 
deer to be slaughtered on the altar. According to the schol. Ar., Lys. 645, the substitute 
was a bear, not a deer. For the connections between these myths and the initiation rituals 
performed by Athenian girls, see Angelo Brelich, Paides e parthenoi 1 (Rome 1969) 240— 
79; Pierre Brulé, La fille d'Athènes (Paris 1987) 179—283; Ken Dowden, Death and the 
Maiden (London 1989) 9—47. 

36 According to Stat., Theb. 2.253—56, girls at Argos sacrificed their maiden hair to 
Athena, primos . . . excusare toros. 

37That the lock was conceived as a companion to the hero or deity to whom it was 
offered is indicated by Achilles’ use of óx&cauu (Jl. 23.151) in reference to the lock given 
to Patroclus and the use of the same verb in one of the epigrams in which hair is offered to 
Apollo (Euphorion 1.2 G-P — AP 6.279.2). 

38 For Achilles as an initiand, see Dowden (note 35 above) 49—69. For an illuminat- 
ing discussion of Patroclus as Achilles’ 6egamwv, see Gregory Nagy, The Best of the 
Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 33, 292-93. 

3? Berenice's act clearly follows the tradition of Greek hair sacrifices, although it 
has been suggested that she was inspired by Isis' cutting of a lock in mourning for Osiris 
(Plut., De Is. et Os. 14.356d). In denying the connection, G. Nachtergael, "La chevelure 
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before, marriage and was presented, not to Artemis alone, but to all the 
gods in a temple of Aphrodite—Arsinoe. The offering was made in fulfill- 
ment of a specific prayer, the safe return of her husband, rather than in 
anticipation of some future happiness, as we find in the epigrams. That 
Berenice's dedication was a purposefully contrived reworking of nor- 
mal practice is supported by an epigram of Damagetus in which an 
Arsinoe, who is almost certainly Berenice's daughter, sacrifices a lock 
of her hair while still a maiden: 


“Apte, tóta Aaxotoa xal dAunevtas olotovc, 
ool zÀóxov olxelas tévde Adour xóunc 
"Apawór Gudev nag’ &vaxtogov fj ITvoAeguatov 
za g0évoc {pegtod xeugagévn zXoxáyuov. (1 G-P = AP 6.277) 


To you Artemis, wielder of bow and painful arrows, 
Arsinoe, the maiden daughter of Ptolemy, 

shorn of her lovely tress, grants this lock 
of her own hair in your fragrant shrine. 


Gow- Page argue that Artemis is here called upon as a warrior goddess 
to aid Ptolemy IV Philopator, Arsinoe III's fiance and brother, in the 
battle of Raphia.4^9 If so, Arsinoe would be mimicking her mother's 
sacrifice. But nothing in the poem suggests that her ritual shearing was 
anything other than the customary offering of maidens to the goddess 
who superintends their transition to womanhood. Arsinoe's sacrifice 
follows the usual practice; Berenice's was a calculated deviation from 
the norm. Her dedication modified the traditional hair sacrifice to make 
it concern, not the dangers of transition to married life, but the joys and 
fears of a loving couple already yoked by marriage. In order to draw 
additional attention to the queen's sacrifice and so to increase its value 
as propaganda, the court (at least so one may assume) decided upon the 


d'Isis," AC 50 (1981) 584—606 has shown that Isis' gesture was not an offering at all but an 
external sign of mourning. And, as Marinone (note 8 above) 18-19 points out, Berenice's 
act itself bears little resemblance to the Greek practice of cutting hair as a sign of mourn- 
ing. But we should keep in mind that our understanding of the lock's shearing comes only 
from Greek sources. Could the court have presented another interpretation for its Egyp- 
tian subjects? 

*oGow-Page ad 1; likewise, Thompson (note 25 above) 61 and Nachtergael (note 31 
above) 240. In the context of an offering by a xaQ90Évoc, the reference to Artemis’ arrows 
suggests not her warrior quality but her potential to destroy women through disease or 
difficult childbirth. 
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ploy of the lock’s disappearance and claim of divine intervention. Co- 
non’s part in this hoax was simply to find a suitable place for the lock in 
the sky; he decided upon a cluster of stars that Aratus had a few years 
earlier proclaimed nameless (Phaen. 146). Callimachus had the more 
difficult task of fleshing out the myth in an appealing literary form. 


it 


At the time of Berenice’s marriage to Ptolemy, Callimachus had 
been the virtual poet laureate of the Ptolemaic court for some thirty 
years;*! with the ascension to the throne of a queen from his native 
Cyrene, his continuing influence at court was assured. It was perhaps, 
then, with more than a sense of duty that he assumed his obligation to 
issue a literary treatment of the lock’s catasterism, the event that would 
define Berenice’s identity as queen of Egypt. But how was the scholarly 
poet to celebrate this charade so pleasing to his monarchs without ap- 
pearing himself to accept the patently fallacious discovery? And how 
was the aging Callimachus, probably now in his sixties, to treat with 
decorum the joys of the queen’s wedding night? The solution was to 
speak through the voice of the lock. As an object given life through both 
deification and the poet’s imagination, the lock could serve as a conduit 
through which the poet himself would speak or just as easily assume a 
characterization from which he stood apart. By allowing the voice of 
the lock to slip back and forth between the two poles of poet’s persona 
and distinct character, Callimachus could present all the romantic and 
fantastic details of the catasterism while yet maintaining his own stance 
of bemused scepticism. 

The opening six lines contain a description of the range of Co- 
non’s astronomical knowledge—the constellations, the rising and set- 
ting of the stars, eclipses and seasonal variations, the darkening of the 
moon romanticized as a lover of Endymion. This wealth of scientific 


*1In the 270’s he had written an epithalamium for the marriage of Arsinoe and 
Philadelphus (frag. 392) and later composed a lyric poem describing that queen’s apo- 
theosis (frag. 228). There survives a fragment of an elegy concerning Berenice and her 
father Magas (frag. 388), which may have been written when she was still a Cyrenean 
princess; see Pfeiffer ad frag. 388, p. 321 and Gelzer (note 11 above) 19. On Callimachus as 
court poet, see R. Pfeiffer, “Arsinoe Philadelphos in der Dichtung," Antike 2 (1926) 161— 
74; Ernst Howald, Der Dichter Kallimachos von Kyrene (Erlenbach—Zurich 1943) 90-95; 
and Gelzer. 
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and mythical allusion (note the technical astronomical terms, 6ooc and 
yooppal,42 in the one surviving line of Greek text) surely suggests the 
persona of.the scholarly Callimachus. The reader is perhaps surprised, 
then, to discover in the fourth couplet that the speaker is not the poet at 
all, but a lock of hair dedicated by Berenice to all the gods. From this 
point forward, the learned allusiveness that seems to emanate from 
Callimachus himself is counterpointed with a different —more naive 
and emotional—style of speaking that seems to represent the character 
of the lock. 

The particular characterization that Callimachus chose to give the 
lock was that of a maiden, an intimate companion of Berenice from the 
time she was “a small girl" (a parva virgine, Cat. 66.26).? The lock 
belongs to that group of “sister tresses” (xóa .. . &dSeddeat; co- 
mae... sorores, 51) who were grieving for its absence when, newly 
shorn, it was carried off from its place of dedication. The idea of charac- 
terizing the lock as a maiden must have occurred to Callimachus as a 
clever extension of Berenice's modification to the customary practice of 
hair sacrifice. The lock assumes the role of the chaste youth in whose 
memory a maiden's hair was sometimes dedicated. But, since the usual 
compensation for incomplete transition to adult life, a lock of hair, was 
not a suitable gift for an entity that was already a lock, Berenice's tress 
asks for libations of the perfumed oils that it failed to enjoy as a com- 
panion of her maidenhood (75-92). To impersonate the voice of such a 
maidenlike creature surely offered a challenge even to the poetic inge- 
nuity of Callimachus, for whom impersonation of unusual voices was 
not a new technique.“ I suggest that, looking to earlier literature for a 


42See Pfeiffer ad 1; Marinone (note 8 above) 103-6. 

4*The feminine characterization of the lock has been little commented on or, when 
noticed, sometimes claimed as a special feature of the Catullan version. J. B. Van Sickle, 
"About Form and Feeling in Catullus 65," TAPA 99 (1968) 499, in pointing out that zAóxa- 
uoc is a masculine noun, comments, "Catullus' Latin is not only less common about 
gender, but seems to make a great deal of the gossipy, somewhat tempestuous (feminine) 
character of the speaker" But Puelma (note 9 above) 240 states unequivocably that the 
lock is personified as “ein lebhaftes junges Madchen,” even (n. 57) "eine Art Kam- 
merzofe." 

“Grief for Arsinoe II was expressed by her apotheosized sister Philotera (frag. 
228); in certain of the epigrams, speaking objects of dedication are given an individualized 
personality (Epigr. 5, 56 Pf.); birds converse in Hecale (frag. 260); Phthonus and Apollo 
exchange comments in H. 2.105—112; in Iambi, we hear the voices of the dead Hipponax 
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model that he might adapt, Callimachus found a voice for his lock in the 
tradition of women’s laments for lost companions. 

The remnants of this tradition are represented by several of Sap- 
pho’s poems (16, 94, 96 PLF) containing tender reminiscence for a girl 
from whom she has parted, probably by marriage, and by Erinna’s 
Distaff, a fourth-century hexameter lament for a friend named Baucis 
(401-2 SH).*5 Although Erinna’s poem shares with Sappho 94 an enu- 
meration of the pleasures once enjoyed with the departed girl (cf. 94.12— 
23 PLF with 401.15—28 SH), it differs from Sappho's poems in that 
Erinna assimilates separation by marriage to separation by death.* In 
this respect Distaff resembles Callimachus' poem, since there too the 
lock has suffered a double separation, first the cutting that resulted 
from Berenice's love for her husband and then placement among the 
stars. Like the lock, Erinna is resentful of her companion's happiness in 
marriage and her forgetfulness of their earlier life together: 


&v(xa. ô’ èg Aéxos [ Jóxa ná&vv £X£Xaco 
&oo' £&....rmao..c.[ ] patedcs &xovoas, 
Bax pla: Aada...e.[ ]- Adeosdttra- (401.28 —30) 


But when [you came] into his bed you forgot everything that . . . having 
heard from mother, dear Baucis. Aphrodite [placed] forgetfulness [in your 
heart]. 


Likewise, the lock resents Aphrodite's effect upon Berenice: 


(D, a laurel and olive (4), two statues of Hermes (7, 9), and the tomb of Connidas (11); the 
reader of Aetia is addressed not only by the lock but also by the tomb of Simonides (frag. 
64) and a Pelasgian wall (frag. 97). 

45 Distaff was admired by Asclepiades for its brevity and polish (AP 7.1] = 28 G—P) 
and later held up as a forerunner of Callimachean poetic principles; see AP 11.322 = 9 
Antiphanes in Gow--Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip Y (Cambridge 
1968). 

46For similarities between Distaff and Homeric laments, see M. B. Skinner, “Bri- 
seis, the Trojan Women, and Erinna,” CW 75 (1982) 265—69. John Rauk, “Erinna’s Distaff 
and Sappho Fr. 94," GRBS 30 (1989) 110—16 has recently sought to connect Sappho frag. 
94 with laments, and so with Distaff, by arguing that “a farewell addressed to women who 
married might have been a recognized type" (116). The double separation in Erinna seems 
connected to the “bride of Hades" theme, on which see R. Seaford, “The Tragic Wed- 
ding," JHS 107 (1987) 106—30 and, on the paradox of the metaphor, Loring Danforth, The 
Death Rituals of Rural Greece (Princeton 1982) 74—85. 
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quis te mutavit tantus deus? an quod amantes 
non longe a caro corpore abesse volunt? (Cat. 66.31—32) 


What god is powerful enough to have changed you? Or is it because lovers 
don't want to be far from the body of their beloved? 


Although no clear echoes of the surviving portions of Distaff have been 
identified in the Greek text of Lock, I know of no other poem in Greek 
literature that provides so close a parallel in situation and sentiment. 
Yet Callimachus’ imitation of these women’s laments involves a partial 
reversal of roles. Although the lock grieves for a lost companion as does 
Sappho or Erinna, it is also the one who has entered a new realm of 
being—transported to the region above as Baucis to the region below. 
In this respect the lock bears resemblance to both mourning maiden and 
maiden mourned. What Callimachus took from Distaff, or from the tra- 
dition in which it was situated, was not so much a scenario of action as a 
personalized narrating voice capable of conveying intensity of grief. 

In using the voice heard in women's laments for the changed pur- 
pose of celebrating the companion's marriage, Callimachus had to ef- 
fect a reversal in the reader's sympathies, which are not now directed to 
the maiden who grieves but to the happy bride. He does this by making 
the voice of the lock, as the internal narrator, clearly distinct from the 
voice of the poet himself, as the implied author. While the narrating 
voice heard in women's poetry is hardly to be separated from the im- 
plied author herself (so much so that practically everyone has assumed 
Erinna was indeed nineteen when she wrote her poem),*? the feminized 
persona narrating Callimachus' poem is easily kept separate from the 
male author who projects it. In fact, the voice of the lock falls away 
from the voice of Callimachus in inverse proportion to its closeness to 
the voice of Sappho or Erinna. The result of Callimachus' adaptation of 
the female poet's voice to his own poetry was this distancing of the 
internal narrator from the implied author, a distancing that is easily 
ironized. l 

Because of our awareness of Callimachus’ ironic view of the lock, 
its lament is never pathetic, but more nearly a source of amusement. 
With an exaggerated sense of its own importance (and an echo of the 


^! A major exception is M. B. Arthur, “The Tortoise and the Mirror: Erinna PSI 
1090,” CW 74 (1980) 56, who points out that Erinna “could have transposed herself back 
in time in order to compose the poem as a recreation of the experience she was describ- 


LU 


ing. 


was 
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Iliad} the lock compares its shearing to the Persians’ cutting of a 
channel through Mount Athos: “What are we locks to do, when such 
mountains yield to iron?" (47-48). Likewise, its passionate declaration 
that it unwillingly departed from the queen, sworn in the name of the 
monarch herself and her “head” (xá&gnv; caput, 40),*9 loses its ability to 
move us because the head has a literal as well as a synecdochic refer- 
ence here. So too, the lock’s willingness to speak truthfully about its 
dissatisfaction with the catasterism despite the hostile reaction of the 


other stars (71-74) strikes a humorous cord because a human response 


is here granted to inanimate constellations. 

Yet the relationship between Callimachus and the feminized voice 
he creates is not simply one of distanced irony, because the lock's long- 
ing for Berenice is an emotional response with which we are meant to 
engage. But it is also a condition of mind that is fundamentally in oppo- 
sition to Berenice's marriage, the central event that is being celebrated 
in the poem. Callimachus managed to deal with this paradoxical cir- 
cumstance by giving the lock a characterization so subtle that it borders 
on inconsistency: while the lock jealously resents the queen's erotic 
attachment to her husband, it also seems to long for the kind of happi- 
ness that she has obtained. I shall show that the lock undergoes a grad- 
ual change from resentment to acceptance, from jealous longing for the 
queen to admission that it misses the pleasures of marriage. The lock 
thus pays the ultimate compliment to the marriage it so deeply re- 
sents.°° 

The emotional complexity of the lock’s character is obliquely sug- 
gested near the beginning of the poem by the allusion to Selene’s love 
for Endymion (5--6). If the reader hears in the opening couplets the 
voice of the scholarly Callimachus, then this mythical periphrasis for 
eclipses of the moon seems designed to flatter the queen by mirroring 
her passion for Ptolemy. We should perhaps remember that Ptolemaic 


4871, 19.90, GAG tl xev ófEauu; sóc Sia návra teAevta, where Agamemnon 
excuses his action in dishonoring Achilles by attributing it to the divine force of &tn; cf. 
Od. 4.649—51. 

Pfeiffer, ad loc. and IIAOKAMOX (note 5 above) 184 (105) finds a variation on 
the “Kénigseid,” óuvóo BaoQooav Begevixny. 

50] divide the poem into three sections (1-32, 33—50, 51-94). In each of these the 
lock first describes one stage of the events leading to its catasterism (1—14, 33—38, 51-68) 
and then tells of its reaction to that event (15—32, 39-50, 69—94). Marinone (note 8 above) 
45—46 gives a somewhat different structural analysis of the poem and discusses those of 
earlier scholars (47, n. 1). 
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queens identified themselves with Selene as a Greek form of Isis.5! But 
if the passage is read as a reflection of the internal narrator’s state of 
mind, the moon’s abandonment of her orbit to visit Endymion provides 
a clear parallel to the lock’s desire to leave the heavens to be reunited 
with its mistress.52 Yet in choosing a mythical parallel that involves 
heterosexual love, Callimachus leaves open the possibility that the ro- 
mantic allusion may reflect, on some level of consciousness, the lock’s 
desire for a male lover. 

The lock’s distressed reaction to Berenice’s vow of sacrifice in 
lines 15-32 is Callimachus’ stratagem for portraying the queen as a 
sexually passionate wife, an image that Berenice herself could scarcely 
promote in her own public demeanor. As a confidante once bodily at- 
tached to the queen, the lock is in a position to reveal the most intimate 
details of her personal life. Even the lock’s reference to the (feigned) 
brother-sister relationship alludes to the (fictionalized) private reality 
behind the public facade (21-22). The lines suggest that Berenice ex- 
cuses her distress, unavoidably made public through the vow, by attrib- 
uting it to the more conventionally acceptable concern for a brother; 
the lock, however, knows the truth, that she weeps for her abandoned 
bed. The effect is of course to reveal Berenice’s inmost desire without 
stripping her of her public modesty. Callimachus manages as well a 
flattering reference to the queen’s handling of the Demetrius affair when 
he has the lock attempt to recall her to her previous stoutness of heart 
(magnanimam, Cat. 66.26).53 The lock's preferred image of the queen, 
as an Amazonlike warrior, had its propagandistic value in the image 
making of the court.*4 But here that image is brought up only to be 


5! Cleopatra VII called herself Isis or Selene and gave her children by Antony the 
names Helius and Selene; identification with Isis or Selene goes back to Berenice I or 
Arsinoe II. See Tondriau (note 18 above) 14-15, 20, 29—30, 31 and Thompson (note 25 
above) 57—59, 64—66. 

52The story of Selene’s love for Endymion is first known from a reference in 
Sappho (199 PLF). Callimachus here assimilates the myth to the magical practice of 
calling down the moon, usually as a love charm (known as early as Ar., Nub. 749—50). 

53 Hyginus (Astr. 2.24) assumes, however, a reference to a story that, when Bere- 
nice's father was put to flight in battle, she rallied the troops and saved the day; this 
interpretation is favored by Pfeiffer I 112-13 ad 26 with 321-22 ad frag. 388. C. J. Fordyce, 
ed., Catullus (Oxford 1961) ad 27 points out that a reference to the Demetrius story is 
more likely because the act reported by Hyginus "could not have assisted her to attain her 
regium coniugium." Marinone (note 8 above) 144—45, who reviews the scholarship, ar- 
gues for a reference to both events. 

In opposition to the feminine image of Berenice given in Lock, we find the 
counterimage of her as a wornan pursuing traditionally masculine endeavors at the begin- 
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rejected in favor of the suggestion that Berenice’s coup was motivated 
by her love for Ptolemy. Although the lock believes that some god has 
changed her from her former forbearance (31), Callimachus intends us 
to understand that Aphrodite was as responsible for her heroic deed 
(bonum . . . facinus, quo regium adepta es coniugium, Cat. 66.27—28) as 
for her longing for her absent husband. 

In the middle section of the poem the lock reports the queen's 
fulfillment of her vow upon Ptolemy's return from Asia (33—38) and 
recalls its own response to its dedication, its unwillingness and help- 
lessness (39—50). We again sense the persona of the scholarly Callima- 
chus in the passage's cluster of allusions—the Hesiodic echo in the 
description of Helius (or, possibly, Boreas) as the "descendant of 
Theia” (44),55 the obscure reference to Mount Athos as the "bull- 
piercer” of Arsinoe (45),56 the curse on the iron—working Chalybes (48— 
50).57 Yet even in the midst of this baroque extravagance the lock's 
Character as a maiden sacrificed to forces larger than itself remains 
intact. By recalling Athos’ association with Arsinoe, the “mother” of 
Berenice (unteds oéo, 45), the lock seems to oppose the masculine 
world symbolized by the military exploits of the Medes or the metal 
working of the Chalybes to the feminine bonds connecting Arsinoe, 
Berenice, and itself. 

The last section of the poem details the lock's abduction and cata- 
sterism (51—94). While scholars have recently clarified the astral impli- 


ning of Book 3 of Aetía. Callimachus there celebrates Berenice's victory in the Nemean 
games by telling of Heracles' founding of the contest, thus setting a heroic prototype for 
the queen's own victory (254—68 SH). On the symmetry between Victory and Lock, see P. 
Parsons, "Callimachus: Victoria Berenices," ZPE 25 (1977) 49. In her love of horses (see 
Hyg., Astr. 2.24: Berenicen nonnulli cum Callimacho dixerunt equos alere et ad Olympia 
mittere consuetam fuisse) Berenice was following the tradition of Macedonian warrior 
queens; on these see Pomeroy (note 18 above) 3—11. 

55Bentley identified the progenies Thiae as Helius, who is named the son of Theia 
in Hes., Th. 371; his interpretation is now supported by the reasoning of G. L. Huxley, 
“Bovxógoç 'Agowónc," JHS 100 (1980) 189-90. But Pfeiffer ad 44 and IIAOKAMOX 
(note 5 above) 187-89 (108-11) argued from a gloss in the Suda that the correct reading in 
the Greek was &ytvójuov Oelng, referring to Boreas, the grandson of Theia as the son of 
her daughter Eos (Hes., Th. 378—80). Discussion in Hannelore Reinsch-Werner, Cal- 
limachus Hesiodicus (Berlin 1976) 391—93. 

56As Huxley (note 55 above) has explained, the mountain was associated with 
Arsinoe as a symbol of her northern connections and was called Boundégos because its 
shadow sometimes touched and seemed to skewer a statue of a cow on Lemnos. 

"The lock’s-curse on the Chalybes bears a certain resemblance to Callimachus’ 
own address to the Telchines (frag. 17-8, 17), who were also inventors of metal working. 
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cations of the lock’s journey to the heavens,5? the significance of its 
abduction by Zephyrus has not been fully appreciated. It is modeled on 
the apotheosis of both Berenice I (by Aphrodite) and Arsinoe II (by the 
Dioscuri; see Dieg. x.10, ad frag. 228), while recalling as well the birth 
of Aphrodite who was conducted from the sea—foam to the shore of 
Cyprus by the "moist strength of blowing Zephyrus" (H. Hom. 6.2—5). 
But the lock's characterization as a maiden makes it hard to ignore the 
mythical association of winds with the abduction of maidens who are 
ready for.marriage.5? While the violence of the cold north wind was 
imaged in Boreas' rape of Oreithyia, the gentleness and fertility of the 
warmer seasons were concretized in the belief that his brother Zephy- 
rus impregnated mares.9? Callimachus may allude to the wind god’s 
male potency by calling him the "horse of Arsinoe" (54; cf. Il. 16.150 
where he is said to have fathered the horses of Achilles)®! and by the 
playful phrase 0ijAvc anys, “fertilizing breeze" (53).9? The suggestive- 
ness of the abduction by Zephyrus points to a certain twist that Cal- 


58 Huxley (note 16 above) 242—44 argues that the Aphrodite who receives the lock 
is to be understood as the planet Venus. Building on this line of interpretation, West (note 
16 above) 61-66 imagines that Conon supported his fiction by pointing to the heliacal rising 
of the Coma close to the planet Venus in Virgo, which took place in September of 246 B.c. 

5°The scholium ad 54—57 seems to paraphrase the text of 55 with the phrase, 
&]oxaoceva[.] 9x[6] tod Zfe]boov, which is suggestive of sexual abduction; the traces 
of Callimachus’ text, however, will not accommodate fj[ox]aoe; see Lobel (note 3 above) 
94. Callimachus’ further language (ôr ?j£ga 8’ byedv &velxac [Kono]uóog elg xóXxovg . . . 
EOnxe, 55-56) bears a structural resemblance to Euripides’ description of Artemis’ ab- 
duction of Iphigeneia (IT 29-30, &ix 5% Aapredv ol06oa néppacd p Ec mv’ dxosv 
Tatewv x86va). We may compare as well Zephyrus’ snatching of Psyche on the com- 
mand of Cupid in Apul., Met. 4.35: Psychen .. . mitis aura molliter spirantis Ze- 
phyri, . . . suo tranquillo spiritu vehens paulatim per devexa rupis excelsae, vallis sub- 
ditae florentis cespitis gremio leniter delapsam reclinat. 

60 For Boreas’ rape of Oreithyia, see PI., Phdr. 229c-d; cf. Hes., Op. 518-25. Brulé 
(note 35 above) 291—301 discusses Oreithyia.as a prototype of the lost maiden connected 
with Attic initiation rituals for unmarried girls. The impregnation of mares by Zephyrus is 
reported by Arist., HA 572a and Verg., G. 3.266—83. Hes., Th. 378-79 reports the frater- 
nal relationship of Boreas and Zephyrus as sons of Eos and Astraeus. 

61 For references to winds as horses, see Pfeiffer (note 5 above) 197-98 (120—121) 
and, on the sexual potency of winds emblemized as stallions, see Brulé (note 35 above) 
309. As Zwierlein (note 16 above) 284—90 has shown, the description of Zephyrus as the 
horse of Arsinoe refers metaphorically to his function as her conveyor; artistically he was 
represented as a winged young man upon whose shoulders the goddess traveled. 

S2 Explained by the scholiast as 8]ux tò yévyiov x]vobc &oXóc; see Pfeiffer ad 
frag. 548 and IIAOKAMOXE (note 5 above) 196 (11819). 
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limachus gives to his characterization of the lock, which comes in the 
. final lines of the poem to indicate more concretely its readiness to make 
the transition to adult sexuality. 

The lock's growing acceptance of its astral condition becomes 
evident in lines 71-74. Now viewing itself within the community of the 
stars, it worries about the gossipy resentment of its new companions if 
it openly expresses its unbappiness in being separated from the queen. 
Catullus' enhancement of the pathos of the lock's regret in 75—76, to- 
gether with a change in meaning or corruption in 77-78, has tended to 
Obscure for interpreters the very different rhetorical import of Callima- 
chus' text: 


o? 1váós uot vooofjv8e déper yaouv 6000v Exeívnc 
GoxGdAw xopudoric ooxév. OrEÓuevoc, 
fj; Gro, nagbevin uev St’ fjv Et, mOAAG nénoxa 
Mt, yuvaixelwv 6’ otx &néXavoa uópov. (75-78) 


This (my home among the stars) does not charm me as much as I am 
distressed that I no longer touch that head from which, when she was still 
a maiden, I drank many unscented oils but had no enjoyment of women’s 
perfumes. 


Although in Callimachus’ version the lock does claim to long for its 
former mistress, the precise reason for this longing turns out to be the 
loss of those perfumes she now uses as a married woman.® By regret- 
ting the absence of these perfumes, a symbol of a married woman's 
sexuality$4 (especially beloved by Berenice as by Arsinoe II before her; 
see Ath. 15.689a), the lock reveals that it chafes at the condition of 
perpetual maidenhood determined for it by its catasterism. 

There follows in the Latin version a ten-line description of a ritual 
in which brides offer scented oils to the lock before the consummation 
of their marriage (79—88). This passage is absent from the Greek text 
found on POxy. 2258. But the suggestion that Catullus invented the 


$3 On the difference between utá, ‘simple oils’, and púga, ‘perfumed oils’, see 
Hans Herter, ^Die Haaróle der Berenike" in Kleine Schriften (Munich 1975) 423—26, 
reprinted in Kallimachos 195—98 (note 5 above). He compares Callim., H: 5.13-30 where 
Athena is said to prefer simple masculine oils to the scented oils used by Aphrodite. 
Putnam (note 7 above) 87 stands almost alone in attempting to understand the nuances of 
the Callimachean lines. 

“For the use of perfumes to arouse a lover, see Ar, Lys. 46—48, 938-44 and Plut. 
529-30. Cf. Detienne (note 26 above) 61-63 and passim. 
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atvuov is unconvincing, because the ritual is just the sort of cult practice 
that we would expect the Euergetai to establish in order to perpetuate 
the myth of their romantic marriage. The most likely explanation, 
then, for the absence of these lines from the papyrus is that this text 
represents the first edition of the poem written before the establishment 
of the brides’ ritual; a description of the practice was then added by 
Callimachus to a later edition of the poem, perhaps at the time it was 
placed at the end of Aetia.© Although the additional lines are not crucial 
to Callimachus’ final characterization of the lock, they certainly sup- 
port it. If the lock were simply a divinized symbol of maidenly chastity, 
it would likely request offerings of childhood emblems,*’ not the per- 
fumes used by brides for purposes of erotic arousal. 

Although the ending of the poem is often read as the lock’s final 
expression of resentment toward its astral condition, that seems a 
strange way to conclude the poem, if indeed the queen were planning to 
use the catasterized lock as a surrogate for direct worship of her own 
person. Instead, the final lines indicate the lock’s acquiescence in its 
new status. Coming to desire libations offered by brides (or by Berenice 
herself) as a substitute for the perfumed oils anointing the queen, the 
lock insists upon the importance of these gifts to secure it a place of 
respect among the stars: 


sed potius largis affice muneribus 
sidera cur iterent, “utinam coma regia fiam." 
proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion. (92—94) 


$5 Worship by young women in the cult of a Ptolemaic queen finds a parallel in the 
devotion of the "daughters of the Hellenes" at the Zephyrium shrine sacred to Aphro- 
dite~Arsinoe (Posid. 127-8 G—P). The offering of libations in such a cult is known from 
Thompson's study of the numerous faience oinochoai that bear depictions of the Egyp- 
tian queens; she concludes (note 25 above) 117-22 that these were used by loyal citizens in 
the worship of the Ptolemaic rulers. 

56 Proposed by Pfeiffer (note 2 above) I 121, II xxxvii. The arguments in favor of this 
theory are fully set out by T. Ciresola, "Le due redazioni della Chioma di Berenice di 
Callimaco," RIL 91 (1957) 123—36 and “Poesia etiologica" (note 12 above) 483—504. Traces 
remain in POxy. 2258 of a final couplet (945—94^) missing in the Catullan translation. When 
the piece was reworded for inclusion in Aetia, these lines were apparently excluded in 
favor of an epilogue suitable for the larger work (frag. 112); see Pfeiffer J 121, II xxxvii. The 
readable portion, y[atge], pàn texéeon, is a farewell addressed to Arsinoe (see Pfeiffer II 
116); it provides a further indication of the lock’s acceptance of the catasterism effected 
by that deity. 7 

67 For such offerings on coming of age, see Rouse (note 32 above) 249-50. 
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But rather through your abundant sacrifices give the stars cause to say 
repeatedly, "Would that I were a royal tress.” Let Orion shine beside 
Aquarius. 


Many editors have distorted the meaning of the lines by accepting 
Lachmann's emendation (sidera corruerint utinam!, “would that the 
stars should crash!"), so that the lock is often thought to be praying for 
a divine cataclysm and its own return to the queen's head.55 But the 
transmitted text provides a perfectly intelligible meaning, and one that 
links the end of this section with its beginning.© The queen’s libations 
will turn the resentful stars of 71—74 into jealous admirers of the honors 
given to the lock. 

A major impediment to this interpretation has been difficulty in 
understanding line 94, which I prefer to read as the lock's final assertion 
of pride rather than a continuation of the other stars’ wish.?? The mean- 
ing becomes clear if we consider what determined (in Callimachus' 
imagination) relative status in the lock's new community of the stars, 
namely, brightness in the heavens. The Coma Berenices is a faint con- 
stellation, as a scholiast remarks in comparing it to the Pleiades.?! The 
lock implicitly acknowledges its own dimness when, taking pride in the 
imagined envy of the other stars, it dismisses the gleam of Orion and 
Aquarius, two of the brightest constellations in the sky.” That Orion 
and Aquarius are not in fact neighbors, but stand about 100 degrees 
apart, has supported the cataclysm theory. But the Callimachean text, 
longer than the Catullan by one line, may have expressed more clearly 
the non-reality of the combined brightness of the two if they were to 
stand side by side. Catullus' compressed Latin should, then, be para- 
phrased as follows: "Let Orion flash even if he becomes neighbor to. 
Aquarius." In the end, the ministrations of the queen, in offering liba- 


$5 Among these editors are Pfeiffer and Fordyce (note 53 above), although the latter 
does express misgivings (ad 92ff.). 

For arguments in favor of the transmitted text, see E. Harrison, "Catullus 
LXVI.92—94,” CR 37 (1923) 57—58 and, for the reference back to 73, F Simpson, "Catul- 
lus 1xvi.43.59.92—93," CR 4 (1890) 481. 

7Yn this I depart from the interpretation of Kenneth Quinn, Catullus: The Poems? 
(London 1973) ad loc., who accepts as I do the reading of the ms. 

7! Schol. ad 65-68: tais 5E Ieo pnolv &ovcévas tov TAdxapov xatà tò ogra 
Ou tò bv xovyó vo dpaveots Ç dotégas xeiobar. 

. ™Aratus emphasizes the brightness of both: Hydrochous is called &yavds (392); 
and Orion is said to be eùpeyyńs (518) and obdév àsxýs, GAA’. . . paevós (586-87), 
while no other stars are ngopeoéotega mhoaocða (325). 
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tions of her beloved perfumes, reconcile the lock to its new status by 
making it feel, dim as it is, more noticed than would be the combined 
brightness of these two constellations. The lock finally accepts its role 
as a symbol of the erotic devotion that, as we are to believe, induced the 
queen to sacrifice her lovely tress and moved Aphrodite to compensate 
the victim with catasterism. 


My analysis of Lock of Berenice has shown that the rhetorical 
strategies employed by Callimachus in molding an image of Berenice’s 
royal marriage were predicated upon the queen’s own interests and 
experiences as a woman. Following the patterns set by her predeces- 
sors, Berenice sought to legitimize her new position as queen of Egypt 
by adapting a hair—cutting ritual commonly performed by maidens to 
serve as a symbol of her erotic devotion to the man who was already her 
husband. As further promotion of the image, the court invented the 
story of the lock’s catasterism by Aphrodite and later instituted worship 
of the new constellation as a divinized surrogate of the queen. Con- 
fronted with the formidable difficulties of treating these events in poetic 
form, Callimachus avoided direct narration with its overtone of syco- 
phancy by impersonating the voice of the lock itself. Guided by the 
myths associated with such hair sacrifices, he characterized the lock as 
an abandoned maiden, finding a model for its feminine voice of longing 
in the tradition of women’s laments for departed friends. Yet Callima- 
chus’ differing purpose required that the reader’s sympathies be de- 
flected from the one who grieves to the married companion. Even if the 
lock’s sadness over the loss of girlhood intimacies was designed to 
touch some core of feeling in Berenice herself, the suggestion that the 
lock misses not only the queen but also the pleasures of married life was 
contrived to enhance the desired image of the monarch as a sexually 
passionate wife. 

Callimachus’ impersonation of the lock served, then, a variety of 
purposes: to distance himself from the fantastic events reported by the 
feminized character; to flatter the queen through the lock’s longing for 
her person; to reveal intimate details essential to the dynastic myth of 
the Euergetai while yet preserving Berenice’s dignity and modesty; to 
appeal to the queen as a reader by presenting a feminine perspective on 
her marriage. That his poetic technique was immediately successful is 
indicated by the later placement of the poem at the conclusion of Aetia; 
its long-term success is evidenced by the number and lateness of the 
papyri preserving it, not to mention the establishment of Coma Bere- 
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nices as an astronomical term. We should also note that Callimachus’ 
impersonation of a feminized voice was of major importance to the 
history of Latin poetry. As Puelma has shown, Catullus’ translation 
served as a catalyst for the voice of grief and longing heard in the 
Roman elegists. If a feminine voice, deriving from a genre that had been 
the prerogative of women poets, came in this way to have its influence 
upon the tradition of literature composed by men, we should not over- 
look the essential part played by Callimachus’ need to celebrate and 
win the support of the powerful woman who served as his queen. 
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NOTES ON THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF POLYBIUS 


The chronology of the life of Polybius of Megalopolis, the Greek 
historian of Rome’s rise to world power, is made uncertain because the 
few scraps of chronological information we possess about him are hard 
to stitch together into a satisfactory and coherent narrative. The result 
is that there is no scholarly consensus regarding the date either of Po- 
lybius' birth or his death. Instead, opinion has tended to oscillate be- 
tween two major schools of thought, each school containing internal 
variations. An “early” school favors Polybius being born ca. 208 B.c. 
and living until 131 or into the mid—120s.' A “late” school, however, 
favors Polybius being born ca. 200 B.c. and living until 118 or perhaps 
116.2 Until recently, it is fair to say that the “late” school—led by E. W. 
Walbank—has held its own. But in 1980 M. Dubuisson launched a pow- 
erful and comprehensive attack upon its basic argumentation; and of 
the most recent discussions of the problem, one (that of J.-L. Ferrary) 
has opted for an “early” chronology, while the other (that of R. Weil) 
has proposed non licet.3 The purpose of the present paper is to offer new 
support for the “late” school, and specifically for the hypothesis that 
Polybius was born ca. 200 and died ca. 118. The study also has wider 
implications concerning the nature of Polybius’ early career, and the 


'See especially P. Pédech, "Notes sur la biographie de Polybe,” LEC 29 (1961) 
145—50, who argues for 208—126 B.c., and M. Dubuisson, "Sur la mort de Polybe," REG 
93 (1980) 72-82, who argues for 208—131 B.C. Similar to Pédech: M. Lenchantin de Guber- 
natis, "Quo anno Polybius natus sit," Bollet. Fil. Class. 14 (1907) 16-19, and E. Mioni, 
Polibio (Padua 1949) 4—16. D. Musti, "Polibio negli studi dell'ultimo ventennio (1950— 
1970)," ANRW vol. 1, 2 (Berlin/New York 1972) 115 suggests 205—123 B.c. (though without 
supporting argumentation). Most recently, J.-L. Ferrary, Philhellénisme et impérialisme: 
Aspects idéologiques de la conquéte romaine du monde hellénistique (Rome 1988) 283, 
n. 69 suggests ca. 207—125. H. M. Werner, De Polybii vita et itineribus quaestiones chro- 
nologicae (Leipzig 1877) cited by Pédech (p. 146), would place Polybius' birth even ear- 
lier—before 211 B.c. For the reasoning (and its refutation), see below, note 62. 

2See O. Cuntz, Polybius und sein Werk (Leipzig 1902) 20-21 and 75-76, who 
argues for 198—116 B.C.; and especially K. Ziegler, RE 21.2, s.v. "Polybios," no, 1 (1952) 
coll. 1445—46, and E W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, vol. 1 (Oxford 
1957) 1-6, cf. Polybius (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1972) 6-7 and n. 26, both of whom argue for 
200—118 B.c. 

3Dubuisson (note 1 above) 72-82; Ferrary (note 1 above) 283, n. 69; R. Weil, "La 
composition de l'Histoire de Polybe," Journ. des Savants (1988) 185—86. 
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proper use of admittedly difficult and indirect evidence (including Po- 
lybius’ silences). 

The argument for a “late” dating of Polybius’ life has been 
founded on two pieces of information. First, according to Pseudo—Lu- 
cian, Macrob. 22, Polybius lived to the age of 82, dying from injuries 
sustained as a result of a fall from his horse while he was returning to 
Megalopolis from estates in the country.* Second: Polyb. 3.39.8, which 
seems to refer to the building of the Via Domitia from Emporiae to the 
Rhone. This was the work of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus following his 
victories in the region, and it is usually dated to ca. 118.5 When the 
apparent reference to the Via Domitia is combined with the evidence of 
Pseudo—Lucian, one arrives at a date of 118 (or perhaps a little later) for 
Polybius’ death—and hence a date of 200 (or perhaps a little later) for 
his birth.¢ Dubuisson, however, objects to the use both of Pseudo— 
Lucian and Polyb. 3.39.8 as evidence for the chronology of Polybius' 
life. 

First, Pseudo-Lucian. The Macrobioi is a list of long-lived men, 
with brief comments on each; it comes down to us in the corpus of the 
second century A.D. litterateur Lucian of Samosata, but is likely to have 
originated much later (perhaps ca. 215 A.Dp.)./ In Dubuisson’s view, 
Pseudo- Lucian is a completely worthless source. After all, this is the 
author who provides us with the unlikely and elsewhere unattested 
story that the elderly Sophocles choked to death on a grape.® Further- 
more, it is likely that many of the ages at death purveyed by Pseudo- 
Lucian are not based on research, but rather are completely artificial 
constructs—as E. Rühl argued long ago. Grounded on pseudo—calcula- 
tions from a person's alleged akmeé at age 40, these artificial constructs 
are of dubious reliability—and Pseudo—Lucian’s “information” on Po- 
lybius’ age at death may well belong to this group.? Therefore, Du- 


4TlokGBwos ôè ò Auxdeta Meyodonohits éryoó8ev &velOOv àp’ Trnov xav&xeoev 
xal èx xoótov voorjoas txéGavev trav 660 xal dySofxovta. 

*Cf. Walbank (note 2 above) 272 (with bibliography). 

SThat is: 118 (cf. Polyb. 3.39.8) plus 82 (cf. Pseudo-Lucian, Macrob. 22). Cuntz 
(note 2 above) suggests a slightly later date of death (116 B.C.) in order to allow Polybius 
time to have heard of the building of the Via Domitia and to write about it; hence a slightly 
later date of birth: 198. ; 

7The fundamental discussion remains that of O. Hirschfeld, “Die Abfassungszeit 
der Macrobioi,” Hermes 24 (1889) 156-60. 

* Macrob. 24; cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 73. 

?K Rohl, "Die Makrobier des Lukianos,” RAM 62 (1907) 421-37. Rühl's doubts 
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buisson concludes, it is better to banish Pseudo—Lucian entirely from 
the debate about Polybius’ chronology, for no trust can be placed in any 
particular story in the Macrobioi. Unfortunately, this also means ban- 
ishing the very seductive but ultimately fanciful image of the octo- 
genarian but still vigorous Polybius riding his horse in the countryside 
around Megalopolis.!° 

A powerful attack on Macrob. 22; but perhaps somewhat exces- 
sive in its conclusions. It is true that the accuracy of Pseudo—Lucian is 
sometimes suspect; on the other hand, a good number of his ages at 
death are confirmed by other sources, and are clearly correct.!! In 
Polybius’ case specifically, Riihl—much more cautious than Dubuis- 
son—admits the definite possibility that Pseudo—Lucian here (as some- 
times elsewhere) was not presenting an artificial construct at all, but 
was working from data and tradition. 1? In any event, it is difficult to see 
why anyone would have cause to invent out of whole cloth a complex 
story—involving accident and illness—in which Polybius of Megalopo- 
lis lives on into his 80s, with the result that he was included in the 
tradition of long-lived men. What would be the point of creating such a 
fiction about a personage who by the second or third century A.D. was 
quite obscure? Thus there may well be something to Pseudo—Lucian’s 
information. 

Nevertheless, even if one chooses to banish Pseudo—Lucian com- 
pletely, it turns out that the information in Polyb. 3.39.8 is enough, by 
itself, to establish the “late” chronology for Polybius’ life. The context 
of this passage needs to be described with some care (for reasons that 
will soon be apparent). The Polybian narrative has brought Hannibal’s 
army from New Carthage to the Pyrenees, but the historian then enters 
into a long geographical digression, heavy on theory (3.36—38). He then 


about the Polybian material specifically: p. 432 (but see note 12, below). Dubuisson’s use 
of Rühl (note 1 above) 74-75. 

'©Dubuisson (note 1 above) 82. 

H Correct ages of death annotated by Pseudo- Lucian: Hiero II of Syracuse (Ma- 
crob. 10); Antigonus I (Macrob. 11); Antigonus II (ibid.); Ptolemy I (Macrob. 12); Phi- 
letaerus (ibid.); Attalus II (ibid.); Massinissa of Numidia (Macrob. 17); the Sophist Gor- 
gias (Macrob. 23). Acknowledged by Rühl (note 9 above) 432. Note also that Rühl's thesis 
about pseudo- calculations from an alleged akmé is sometimes itself merely a speculation: 
see, e.g., his discussions of Athenodorus of Tarsus (Macrob. 21) and Apollodorus of 
Pergamum (Macrob. 23), at p. 424. 

12“Tmmerhin ist es móglich das bei Polybios das von ihm erreichte Lebensalter 
uberliefert war": Rühl, p. 432; a remark overlooked by Dubuisson. 
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returns to the direct narrative via a discussion of the territorial extent of 
the Carthaginian empire in Africa and Spain (about 24,000 stades: 
3.39.5), followed by a discussion of the distances involved in Hannibal’s 
march from New Carthage to Italy (3.39.6—12). Having arrived at Empo- 
riae (the Pyrenees), Hannibal had so far come about 4200 stades (39.6— 
7). Polybius then gives the distance from Emporiae to the Rhone—the 
next stage in Hannibal’s march—as about 1600 stades, adding that “this 
distance has now been measured carefully by the Romans, and marked 
with milestones at every eighth stade" (39.8).!? The rest of the journey, 
from the Rhone across the Alps into Italy itself, totalled about 2600 
stades (3.39.9—10). 

The remark about the recent careful measuring and marking of the 
route from Emporiae to the Rhone by the Romans is the other pillar of 
the “late Polybius" thesis. Since the reference appears to be to the 
building of the Via Domitia, a project usually dated ca. 118 B.C., it thus 
appears to show that Polybius was still alive in 118 (or a little later). 
Since Polybius' political career in Achaea shows that he was born ca. 
200 at the latest (see below), the implications of 3.39.8 are possible, but 
only if one assumes that Polybius lived into his 80s. Dates of birth much 
before 200, however, become increasingly difficult to reconcile with 
3.39.8, since each year Polybius' birth date is moved earlier— say, back 
to 208—the idea that he lived until 118 becomes less probable.'4 

Proponents of the "early" Polybius are therefore forced to find a 
way around Polyb. 3.39.8. The usual method—strongly reiterated now 
by Dubuisson—is to argue that the passage must be a posthumous gloss 
on the original text of The Histories.15 It is clear that the present text of 
The Histories does indeed contain insertions by a posthumous editor: 
that is proven by Polyb. 39.5.4, which speaks of the honors Polybius 
received from the Achaean cities "both when he was alive and after his 


Brotra yàp viv Peßnuánora xal oeonperótar natà otadlous óxvàb ià 'Po- 
paíov éripeddc. 

This is why, strictly speaking, the information of Pseudo- Lucian is.unnecessary 
in terms of establishing the "late" Polybian chronology (Note, however, how well 
Pseudo-Lucian’s information happens to fit into this structure.) 

15Dubuisson (note. 1 above) 77-78. The originator of this idea was U. von Wilamo- 
witz~-Moellendorf, in Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, vol. 2 (Halle 1924) 333, n. 1; cf. also P. 
Pédech, La méthode historique de Polybe (Paris 1964) 536, n. 120 and 596, n. 467. For 
other scholars who view 3.39.8 as an interpolation, see Walbank, Commentary (note 2 
above) 373. 
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death" (xal COvta xai uevaAXóEavta).16 And most scholars also see as 
a gloss a statement just a few lines above 3.39.8, which explains the 
name “New Carthage” and calls the town both Katvi and Néa Kaoxn- 
óva (3.39.6); the latter usage seems distinctly non-Polybian.!7 As for 
3.39.8 itself, its authenticity can be challenged on two grounds. First, 
the author of 3.39.8 is satisfied with the equation of the Roman mile 
(mille passus) to eight Greek stades, whereas elsewhere in The Histories 
Polybius prefers to equate the Roman mile to eight and a third Greek 
stades; second, the author of 3.39.8 employs the word onuiot08a: to 
mean "marked out with milestones," which would be a unique Polybian 
usage.!8 This variety of reasons leads proponents of the “early” Polyb- 
ius to conclude that 3.39.8 is so suspect in terms of being authentically 
Polybian that it becomes useless as a piece of evidence for calculating 
the chronology of Polybius’ life. 

Still, the burden of proof must rest heavily on those who would 
declare Polyb. 3.39.8 to be totally non—Polybian; and effective counter- 
arguments can in fact be mustered. First, we know that Polybius was 
personally interested in Roman milestones as a marking device; this is 
clear from Polyb. 34.11.8 and 34.12.2a.1? Second, in the latter passage 
(34.12.2a) the word for "measured" is the rather unusual BeBnpotio- 
uévn—which is the very same word used for “measured” at 3.39.8 (Be- 
Pnuátiotrar . . .). This strongly suggests (although of course it does not 
prove) that ultimately we are dealing with the same author in both 
passages. At the very least, this similarity in usage between 34.12.2a 
and 3.39.8 severely weakens the argument against authenticity based on 
the fact that oņnmoŭoða at 3.39.8 to mean “marked out with mile- 
stones" is a hapax (it seems a perfectly reasonable usage of the word in 
any case). i 

The argument from the variant values given in stades for the Ro- 
man mille passus has little more force. Polybius does often employ the 
equation of eight stades and two plethra to the Roman mile, rather than 


16Cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 78. 

VU Cf. Walbank, Commentary (note 2 above) 373. 

18 See Pédech (note 15 above) 536, n. 120 (for the argument based on the variation in 
stades to the Roman mile), and 596, n. 467 (for the argument based on the usage of the 
word onuoto8a:). 

19On the Polybian origin of 34.12.22, see E. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary 
on Polybius, vol. 3 (Oxford 1979) 625-27. 
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eight stades even. This is explicitly the case at 34.12.3—4, and seems 
implicit in the figures for very large distances in the geographical dis- 
cussions throughout Book 34.20 But Polybius seems to have been will- 
ing to use the looser measure as well. He clearly does so at 1.17.8 (eight 
stades), 3.72.8 (eight stades), and 3.101.4 (16 stades, i.e., two mille pas- 
sus). He clearly does so at 34.15.9, where we are told by Pliny the Elder 
that Polybius gave the distance of the island of Cerne from the coast of 
Mauritania as stadia viii; Nepos gave the same distance as a mille passus 
(Plin., NH 6.199). And he probably does so in the passage calculat- 
ing Hannibal's march-rate through the Alpine foothills in 218 (appar- 
ently 80 stades—i.e., 10 mille passus—per day).?! In view of this multi- 
plicity of evidence, and perhaps especially in view of Polyb. 34.15.9 
(= Plin., NH 6.199), the appearance of otadious óxvà for a mille passus 
at 3.39.8 is simply no guarantee of non—Polybian authorship. Indeed, 
Polybius may have used the eight stades and two plethra only in regard 
to very large numbers, where the fact that eight stades is actually 
slightly less than a true mille passus (by about four per cent) would 
eventually result in serious discrepancies in calculating .distances.?? 
Here one should remember that in 3.39.6—12 Polybius indicates that he 
is only talking in approximations; and further, that at the distances 
involved in 3.39 (as opposed to much larger ones) either eight stades or 
eight and a third stades works well as a rough approximation of the mille 
passus? 


??Walbank (note 19 above) 678. 

2! For discussion of Polyb. 1.17.8, and of Hannibal's march-rate through the Alpine 
foothills (Polyb. 3.50.1: 800 stades in ten days), see Walbank, Commentary (note 2 above) 
387, 388—89; cf. 373. For discussion of Polyb. 34.15.9 (= Plin., NH 6.199), see Walbank 
(note 19 above) 637-38 (somewhat cautious). Cf. also Polyb. 3.95.6: "about 80 stades" 
(i.e., ten mille passus?) for the initial distance between the Roman and Punic fleets off the 
mouth of the Ebro in 217. 

Z2See the interesting comments of R. Kallet-Marx, "The Seeds of Empire: Rome 
and the East, 148—81 B.c." (Diss. Univ. of California 1987) 151 (against Pédech [note 15 
above] 536, n. 120 and 596, n. 487). 

B For a set of calculations, based on the Roman mileage in the Antonine Itinerary, 
see Cuntz (note 2 above) 24-25. In none of the distances involved in Polyb. 3.39.5—8 (the 
passages on which Cuntz concentrates) does the distance vary by more than 12 Roman 
miles (out of 357) whether one uses eight stades or eight stades and a third; that would 
seem sufficient for the rough approximations Polybius says he is giving here (zregi ox- 
taxvoyirlous otadloug—39.5; megi ytouc E&axooíovc— 39.8; cf. zepi EvvaxloyaAtouc— 
39.11). Note that in equating Polybius' measurements to Roman mille passus, eight and a 
third stades works better than eight stades at 3.39.5 and 3.39.6 (although eight stades is 
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Moreover, the posthumous editor was not the only personage to 
put late insertions into the original text of The Histories; Polybius him- 
self did, and right in Book 3. For instance, 3.59.4 refers to the fact that 
their total lack of military and political power and responsibility now 
allows the men of Greece to concentrate on scientific endeavors. That 
the first 15 volumes of The Histories were written before 150 B.c. is 
proven by their manifold references to Carthage as an extant polity; but 
3.59.4 can only have been written after the Greek military—political di- 
sasters of the 140s.?* Indeed, Pédech believes that Polyb. 3.36—38, the 
long theoretical discussion of geography immediately preceding the 
passage we are examining, is itself a late insertion by Polybius into 
Book 3.25 

Thus we have strong indications that Polybius personally contin- 
ued to work on the text of Book 3 long after it was first released to the 
public. And if that is the case with 3.59 and 3.36—38, why not with 
3.39.8, which deals with a subject (milestones) in which we know the 
historian had a special interest? At the least, we should therefore as- 
sume that even if 3.39.8 is the work of a posthumous editor (which I 
doubt), he was working ultimately from notes Polybius left behind— 
notes, that is, on the building of the Via Domitia. But that would still 
mean that Polybius lived until 118 B.c. (or a little later).26 

This hypothesis finds interesting support in an inscription first 
published in 1956, which reveals that Achaean troops served with "the 
consul Cn. Domitius" in his campaign against the Gauls.?? Since it is 
inconceivable that Achaean troops served in northern Italy under Cn. 
Domitius L. f. Ahenobarbus the consul of 192 (this would be much too 
early for the Roman use of Achaean allies in the West; indeed in 192 
Achaea may not even have had a foedus with Rome), the consul of the 
inscription must be Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Ahenobarbus, active against 


still reasonably close), whereas eight stades works better than eight and a third stades at 
3.397 and at 3.39.8 itself (although eight and a third stades is still reasonably close); cf. 
Cuntz 24-25. 

4On the references to Carthage as proving that the first 15 volumes of The Histo- 
ries were written before 150 B.C., see Walbank, Polybius (note 2 above) 18—19 (convinc- 
ing). On Polyb. 3.59.4 as a late Polybian insertion, see Walbank, Commentary (note 2 
above) 393—94. 

25Pédech (note 15 above) 565 and 572. 

26See Walbank (note 19 above) 768 for this idea. 

T SEG XV, 254 = L. Moretti, Iscrizioni storiche ellenistiche, vol. 1 (Florence 1967) 
no. 60. 
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the Gauls from 122 onwards—the builder of the Via Domitia. The in- 
scription therefore dates to ca. 120.28 But this means that Polybius, in 
Megalopolis, might have had uniquely good Achaean sources for the 
activities of Cn. Domitius in the Rhone region.?? Note, for instance, 
that among Domitius’ Achaean troops were men from Cleitor (Moretti 
no. 60, line 3)—a town north of Megalopolis with which Polybius had 
especially warm relations.39 

All this fits rather neatly. It has sometimes been proposed, how- 
ever, that Polyb. 3.39.8 is not a reference to the Via Domitia at all, but to 
earlier road—building in the Emporiae—Rhone region. This would be a 
second major way to circumvent the implications of 3.39.8 regarding the 
date of Polybius' death. C. Ebel has taken the lead for this argument, 
suggesting that what Polybius actually had in mind at 3.39.8 was not the 
Via Domitia but a road the historian personally saw during his journey 
in the West with Scipio Aemilianus ca. 150.?! 

Ebel rightly points out that the coast road that later became the 
Via Domitia was an important trade route long before the coming of the 
Romans; it had even acquired its own name: "The Heraclean Way" 
Again, Ebel rightly points out that Narbo was an important tribal center 
long before the Romans founded colonia Narbo Martius in 118.32 On 
these grounds, Ebel goes on to argue that there is no necessity to con- 
nect Polyb. 3.39.8 with the Via Domitia: Polybius, ca. 150, would have 
seen a major road connecting major trading sites (Emporiae and Narbo) 
long before the arrival of the Romans in force.?? 

There are two problems with this thesis, however. First, it is clear 
that Polyb. 3.39.8 is referring to a careful Roman measuring of the coast 


?$ For these arguments, see especially T. Schwertfeger, Der Achaiische Bund von 
146 bis 27 v. Chr. (Munich 1974) 28—37, against Moretti, 153—54. 

?? See already the remarks of E. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polyb- 
ius, vol. 2 (Oxford 1967) 636. 

30 For the close relationship between Polybius and Cleitor, see Walbank, Commen- 
tary (note 2 above) ix. 

31C. Ebel, Transalpine Gaul: The Emergence of a Roman Province (Leiden 1976) 
62-63 (and 83); based on a brief idea in Mioni (note 1 above) 46. 

32“The Heraclean Way": Ebel (note 31 above) 62—63 and n. 94 (with the literary 
evidence). Pre-Roman Narbo: Ebel, p. 83 (with the literary and numismatic evidence; 
pre-Roman Narbo issued its own coinage). Further on both topics: see now A. L. E. 
Rivet, Gallia Narbonensis: Southern Gaul in Roman Times (London 1988) 43—44 and 
130-31 (with additional bibliography). 

33 Ebel (note 31 above) 62—63. Ebel therefore feels free to place Polybius’ death, as 
a very old man, ca. 124 B.C.— and takes this to be the communis opinio (p. 63 and n. 95). 
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road, complete with a marking out of the route with milestones (fe- 
Bnuátiota xoi ceonpeLmtoar xarà otadlouc 6xtd . . . EneAoc). That 
is unlikely to have occurred as early as 150 B.C., when Roman interest in 
the region between the Rhone and the Pyrenees was still minimal. 
Nor—strikingly—is there any evidence that any Roman official claimed 
credit for what would have been a major project and achievement (i.e., 
by naming the road after himself). On the contrary, the first Roman 
official to claim credit for the coast road was Cn. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus the consul of 122 (cf. Cic., Font. 18). Second, since its discovery in 
1947, we have had an example of one of Domitius' milestones. It is 
spectacular, well over six feet tall, and inscribed CN DOMITIUS CN F 
AHENOBARBUS IMPERATOR XX. The site of the discovery makes 
it clear that it marked the twentieth mille passus south from Narbo. If 
Domitius’ milestones were all of this spectacular type, then his road 
must have been both a very expensive and very impressive undertaking, 
of interest to Polybius (cf. 34.11.8 and 12.2a). It is therefore difficult to 
believe that Polyb. 3.39.8, the reference to the careful measuring and 
marking out of the coast road by the Romans, refers to anything other 
than the work of Cn. Domitius. Ebel's attempt to place Polyb. 3.39.8 in 
the context of ca. 150 B.C. must be rejected.34 
Nevertheless, Ebel's emphasis on the pre-Roman importance of 
both the trade route and of Narbo advances our discussion. Scholars 
have dated the Via Domitia to 118 B.c.—and hence Polyb. 3.39.8 to 118 
or a little later—because of the temptation to connect Domitius’ road 
with the founding of the Roman colonia at Narbo. That event in all 
probability did take place in 118.35 But Cn. Domitius was consul in 122, 
and the fighting in Gaul, though serious, had been completed success- 
fully by the autumn of 121. It is hard to believe that Domitius stayed out 


**On the magnificent milestone of Cn. Domitius, dated on epigraphical grounds to 
the Gracchan period (and therefore not the work of Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Ahenobarbus the 
consul of 96 B.c.—whose provincia is in any case unknown), see P.-M. Duval, “A propos 
du milliaire de Cneus Domitius Ahenobarbus trouvé dans l'Aude en 1947," Gallia 7 (1949) 
207-31. Milestones such as this are just the sort of interesting information that the 
Achaean troops who served with Domitius the consul of 122 might have brought back with 
them to the Peloponnese. Ebel’s suggestion of a Roman road marked out ca. 150, before 
the work of Domitius, is rejected without argument by Rivet (note 32 above) 51, n. 35. 

35For a convincing discussion of 118 as the date of the founding of the Narbo 
colony, see Ebel (note 31 above) 89-92, against H. B. Mattingly, "The Numismatic Evi- 
dence and the Founding of Narbo Martius," Rev. Arch. de Narbonnaise 5 (1972) 1—9 (who 
argues for 114). 
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in the Rhone region for another three years or more, until the founding 
of colonia Narbo had been carried through; there is, in fact, no evidence 
to connect him with the colony.?$ But once the prevailing situation west 
of the Rhone is understood, then there is no necessity to accept such a 
long stay of Domitius in Gaul in the first place. The coast road was 
already in existence and in full use; the area around Narbo was already 
an important population center; and surely the proconsul—driven by a 
bitter rivalry with Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus over credit for the 
successes in Gaul—would have been anxious to return to Rome as soon 
as possible, to celebrate his triumph.?? Major work in marking out 
Domitius' road from the Rhone to the Pyrenees could therefore easily 
have been completed by, say, the autumn of 120. Indeed, this would give 
Domitius a full year to concentrate on the project.?8 

That major work on the Via Domitia could easily have been com- 
pleted by 120 is an important finding, because the dating of the road to 
118 (after the founding of colonia Narbo) has always made Polybius' 
inclusion of it in The Histories an extremely tight fit. It is possible that a 
very old man living in retirement in Greece suddenly received detailed 
information about a Roman road survey west of the Rhone, remem- 
bered where early in his already—published Histories it would be appro- 
priate to mention it, and did so—and then immediately died. But this is 
just possible, and discomfort with the extremely tight fit is what led 
Cuntz—the originator of the “late” Polybius— to argue that the histo- 
rian died not ca. 118 but ca. 116 (a date that, the way Cuntz uses it, 
causes its own serious problems; see below). If, on the other hand, the 


36Ebel (note 31 above) 89—92 rightly dismisses the highly ambiguous numismatic 
evidence that has been brought to bear on this point. 

37On the bitter rivalry between Cn. Domitius and Q. Fabius over credit for the 
victories of 122-121, see Ebel (note 31 above) 71—74 (with references to the abundant 
ancient evidence). 

38 Cf. Ebel (note 31 above) 76 and 82-83, who, however, also suggests (p. 83) that 
many of the monumental milestones were themselves not put up until some time later. Yet 
the one milestone that has been discovered is Gracchan era in epigraphical style, which 
suggests that this aspect of the project was in fact rushed to completion. As Ebel himself 
says (p. 83), meticulous concern for these monuments bearing Cn. Domitius' name would 
be entirely consistent with what we know of this man's character. Note that Domitius 
immediately set up impressive stone towers to mark the sites of his two great victories 
over the Gauls (Flor. 1.37.6). E. Badian, “Notes on Provincia Gallia in the Late Republic,” 
in R. Chevallier, ed., Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire offerts à A. Piganiol (Paris 
1966) 903—4 already briefly opts for the building of the road and the departure of Domitius 
for Rome before the founding of colonia Narbo. Cf. also Rivet (note 32 above) 44. 
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creation of the Via Domitia comes in 120, then this would give Polybius 
a full two years to hear about it at Megalopolis and include it in The 
Histories before dying. Thus the above hypothesis strengthens the ca. 
200—ca. 118 dating of Polybius’ life, advocated by Ziegler and Walbank, 
against an important objection.39 

One argument against dating the Via Domitia to 120, however, 
would be that of Duval, the discoverer of the Domitian milestone. Du- 
val dates the milestone to 118 B.C., on grounds that Roman roads could 
only be built between official Roman sites; the Via Domitia must there- 
fore date to after the official founding of the Narbo colony.” But in fact 
Duval's hypothesis is incorrect. The opening of the Ligurian coast road 
by the consul Q. Opimius in 154, at the expense of the Ligurian Oxybii, 
disproves it.*! So does the building of the Via Egnatia (evidently in the 
140s), which ran from Apollonia and Epidamnus across Macedonia to 
Thessalonica and on to Cypsela on the Hebrus—none of these places 
an official Roman site in Polybius’ time.*2 

The evidence thus strongly suggests a date of ca. 118 for Polybius' 
death (or perhaps 118 should even be viewed as the terminus post 
quem).** Such a late date of death seems reasonable if one is willing to 
accept that Polybius' date of birth fell ca. 200. But part of the argument 
for an "early" Polybian chronology (i.e., birth ca. 208) has been that 
Polybius, if born ca. 200 (let alone later), would have been legally too 


The above seems an easier reconstruction to accept than the suggestion of Rivet 
(note 32 above) 44 that dating the Via Domitia to 120 allows us to date Polybius' death to 
120. 

“P.-M. Duval, "Le milliaire de Domitius et l'organisation de la Narbonnaise," 
Rev. Arch. de Narbonnaise 1 (1968) 3—6. 

*! On the Ligurian coast road, see Strabo 4.6.3, with Walbank (note 19 above) 552— 
53. G. de Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, vol. 3.1 (Turin 1916) 213 has suggested that Polyb. 
3.39.8 refers in fact to Opimius' project, but of course the geography is completely wrong. 

*20n the Via Egnatia, see now FE W. Walbank, “Via illa nostra militaris: Some 
Thoughts on the Via Egnatia," in Althistorische Studien: Hermann Bengtson zum 70. 
Geburtstag dargebracht (Wiesbaden 1983) 131—47, repr. in Studies in Greek and Roman 
History and Historiography (Cambridge 1985) 193—209. On the probable date of the con- 
struction of the road, see especially 199—201. Alternatively, one might suggest that the 
retrieved Domitian milestone records the mileage not from the native town of Narbo (the 
likely site of which was some four kilometers northeast of the Roman colony), but from a 
preliminary Roman fort built on what later became the site of colonia Narbo: see Rivet 
(note 32 above) 43—44 and 130—31. 

*3'The latter would probably require that pace Pseudo- Lucian, Polybius lived on 
to (say) 85 years of age. 
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young to have received the honors and elective office he obtained in 
Achaea before his exile in 167. This is the problem to which we must 
now turn. 

Here the attack has been led by Pédech, and much of the argu- 
ment has been reiterated by Dubuisson. In 181/180 Polybius was ap- 
pointed to an official Achaean embassy to Ptolemaic Egypt (Polyb. 
24.6.1—6). To be sure, the head of the embassy was not Polybius but his 
father. Lycortas, who had already been strategos of the League (cf. 
24.6.4); the embassy also included Aratus, grandson of the great Aratus 
of Sicyon (6.3 and 6). But would Ptolemy V have been honored by the 
sending of an ambassador barely 20 years old? Surely there were more 
prominent citizens available for this mission.** Moreover, since it is 
very likely that men under 30 were not allowed to participate in the 
Achaean assembly, one would face the anomaly of an envoy to Egypt 
who was not even legally eligible to make an official report to the popu- 
lace upon his return.*> Further, if men under 30 could not attend the 
Achaean assembly, then Polybius would have been running for the post 
of hipparchos (cavalry commander) in 170/169 when at best he was 
barely eligible, at age 30, to appear in the assembly; and any date later 
than 200 for his birth would simply be impossible.45 

Dubuisson, for. his part, adds yet another problem along similar 
lines. In Polyb. 22.19 the historian presents himself as carefully observ- 
ing—with the discernment of an adult—a dispute between the Achaean 
statesmen Philopoemen and Archon, and this dispute can be securely 
dated to 184/183. Such a self-representation, however, seems unlikely if 
Polybius was in reality only 16 (or even younger) at the time.47 

Further, Polyb. 21.38 has been construed as itself showing that 


“4Pédech (note 1 above) 147; cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76. 

45That Achaean assemblies were open only to men over 30 seems the obvious 
implication of Polyb. 29.24.6 (and, I think, of 24.6.5 as well). Perhaps one should distin- 
guish between ordinary primary assemblies (synodoi), which met four times a year, and 
special assemblies (synkletoi) called to deal with special issues or emergencies, but this is 
not clear. For discussion of the age requirement, see A. Aymard, Les assemblées de la 
Confédération achaienne (Bordeaux/Paris 1938) 73—77; J. A. O. Larson, Greek Federal 
States (Oxford 1968) 87-88. Walbank, however, has wavered on this whole question: 
compare the position on the age requirement taken in "The Achaean Assemblies Again,” 
Mus. Helv. 27 (1970) 129—43, with that taken in Commentary (note 19 above) 406—14 (a 
very complicated exposition). 

46Cf. Pédech (note 1 above) 149-50; Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76. 

47Dubuisson (note | above) 76. 
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Polybius was born much earlier than 200 (and hence could not have died 
ca. 118 or later). The passage (actually an excerpt from Plut., Mul. Virt. 
258d-f) describes the courageous behavior of the Galatian princess 
Chiomara during Cn. Manlius Vulso’s campaign against the Galatian 
tribes in 198; Polybius apparently appended to this account a remark to 
the effect that he himself had met Chiomara, at Sardis, and had been 
impressed by her dignity and intelligence (tó te $oóvuiua xai tv oov- 
gow: 21.38.7). Pédech suggests that the most logical time for this en- 
counter between Polybius and Chiomara would have been in winter 
189/188, when the Galatian chiefs came down to the Ionian coast to treat 
for peace with Cn. Manlius (cf. Diod. 29.12). But if so, then Polybius in 
189/188 was already a young officer serving with the Romans. This hy- 
pothesis has the additional advantage of helping to explain the tone of 
Livy 38.12—17, which is based on Polybian material and reads like a 
journal kept by someone serving with Manlius; this would now be Po- 
Iybius' personal journal. But if this hypothesis is correct, and Polybius 
as a young officer met Chiomara at Sardis in 189/188, then obviously he 
could not have been born in 200. A date of birth ca. 208 seems a more 
reasonable proposition, making Polybius about 20 at the time. And it 
has the additional advantage of making Polybius nearly 30 when he was 
chosen for the Egyptian embassy in 181/180, which seems easier to 
accept than his being aged about 20.48 

Proponents of this “early” chronology acknowledge that difficul- 
ties exist with this chronology too—but offer ways around them. Thus 
while the “early” chronology makes Polybius nearly 30 at the time of 
the Egyptian embassy in 181/180, it also makes him almost 40 at the time 
of his election as hipparch in 170/169. This seems a little old; but then 
Philopoemen himself—despite a brilliant military reputation—was not 
elected hipparch until he was 43 or 44 (in 210/209). Thus Polybius' 
election to the hipparchy at age (say) 38 would not have been outside 
the bounds of Achaean electoral tradition." And, of course, the 
*early" chronology seems difficult to reconcile with Polyb. 3.39.8, the 
apparent reference to the Via Domitia. But (as we have seen) propo- 


48Pédech (note ] above) 148—49 and (note 15 above) 518-19; cf. Dubuisson (note 1 
above) 76. Achaeans serving in Asia Minor during the campaign of 189/188: Polyb. 21.3b. 
The idea that Polybius’ personal service an officer in Vulso's army stands behind the 
account in Livy 38.12—17 has a good pedigree: it was first suggested by T. Mommsen, 
Römische Forschungen, vol. 2 (Berlin 1873) 538-45. 

49?Pédech (note 1 above) 146; cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76. 
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nents of the “early” Polybius find ways to deny the relevance of 3.39.8 
to the discussion. 

None of this seems to me particularly strong. We have already 
noted, of course, that Polyb. 3.39.8 is not nearly as easily dismissed as 
the proponents of the “early” chronology would like. And the central 
positive argument for a 208 birthdate turns out to be not very securely 
based. That Polybius met Chiomara at Sardis in winter 189/188 is pure 
speculation; nothing in Polyb. 21.38 requires it, and such an interpreta- 
tion can be undermined in various ways. First, Cn. Manlius Vulso met 
the Galatian chiefs at Ephesus in 189/188 (Livy [P.] 38.27.9), and Sardis 
is not at all on the principal route-from Galatia to Ephesus.5? There is 
thus no special reason to connect the meeting of Polybius and Chiomara 
with Vulso's peace-making. Second, alternate dates for this meeting 
are perfectly possible. In particular, there is an entire decade (180 to 
170) in which we know almost nothing about Polybius' activities—yet 
by 170/169 Polybius had good relations with the Attalids of Pergamum 
(proven by his speech at Polyb. 28.7). Perhaps he visited Asia Minor 
during these years—and met Chiomara at Sardis at that point, where 
(as Walbank attractively suggests) she had been interned after the de- 
feat of her husband Ortiagon at Pergamene hands ca. 183.5! 

Nor can the relatively advanced age at which, on the "early" 
chronology, Polybius obtained the hipparchy—38, if he were born ca. 


50See, for convenience, Map 4 in Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 7 (Cambridge 
1928) 155; similar (though in less detail): Map 4 in CAH? (Cambridge 1984) 176. 

51 Pédech (note 1 above) 149 canvasses the possibility that Polybius met Chiomara 
sometime in the 170s, but rejects it on the grounds that in 175—170 Polybius was being 
groomed for high political office and so could not have left Achaea, while we do not know 
enough about the period 180—175 to exclude the possibility that he was deeply involved in 
politics even then. This is hardly a powerful argument, however—as Pédech himself 
realizes (ibid.). Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76 is confident that Polybius could only have 
met Chiomara in winter 189/188. For the possibility of a meeting after the fall of Ortiagon 
ca. 183, see Walbank, Commentary (note 2 above) 151—52 and 212. Other scholars have 
suggested that the meeting took place ca. 169, or even in the 140s: see Pédech (note 1 
above) 148—49, and Walbank (note 19 above) 151-52. As for the argument based on the 
possible origins of the narrative of Cn. Manlius Vulso's campaign of 189 B.c. in Livy (P) 
38.12-17, one should note the similarly detailed Polybian account of Philip V's raid on the 
Aetolian capital of Thermum in 218 (Polyb. 5.5—8 and 13—16). This, too, is obviously based 
on an eye-witness—but hardly means that Polybius was serving as a young officer in 
Philip's army in 218! Rather, the historian was working in Book 5 from someone else's 
eye—witness account; the same is most likely to have been true of his narrative of Vulso's 
campaign. 
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208— be dismissed merely with a reference to Philopoemen. It is true 
that Philopoemen did not reach the hipparchy until he was 43 or 44, but 
that was because he was absent in Crete as a mercenary general for ten 
years.5? Indeed, given Philopoemen’s prolonged absence from Achaea, 
what needs explanation is his sudden election to the hipparchy even in 
210/209.53 On the other hand, Aratus of Sicyon was strategos of the 
League at age 26 (but that is likely to be a special case too).54 Neverthe- 
less, Achaean electoral tradition seems rather flexible, and one can take 
it as a safe principle of ancient politics that one ran for office as early as 
possible. Thus Athenian archons were usually elected (before the use of 
the lot) when barely making the age qualification (which was 30), and it 
was a sought-after honor for a Roman to be elected consul the first year 
he was eligible. 

Here it is relevant that Polybius was already clearly being 
groomed in the late 180s for a great political career. That is shown by his 
carrying the ashes of Philopoemen at the latter's funeral in 182 (Plut., 
Phil. 21.5), by his appointment to the Egyptian embassy in 181/180, and 
by his presence a little later (along with his brother Thearidas) on a 
commission establishing the frontier between Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene.55 Admittedly, it is likely that from 180 the faction of Philopoe- 
men—now headed, after Philopoemen's death, by Lycortas and Ar- 
chon— suffered temporary political eclipse at the hands of Callicrates 
and his followers, who advocated that Achaean policy conform much 
more closely to the wishes of Rome.5$ But this alone cannot account for 
Polybius' failure to reach the hipparchy before 170/169. From 175 or so, 
the political faction of Lycortas and Archon was resurgent. In 175/174 
Xenarchus—the brother of Archon and his staunch ally—was already 
strategos of the League.5? In 174 Archon himself was exercising great 
influence in the assembly (cf. Livy [R] 41.24), and he was elected stra- 


52For discussion of Philopoemen's career on Crete between the battle of Sellasia 
and his hipparchy, see R. M. Errington, Philopoemen (Oxford 1969) 27-48. 

53 Errington (note 52 above) 49. 

*^Compare the remarks of Walbank (note 19 above) 259 with his earlier discussion 
in Aratos of Sicyon (Cambridge 1933) 175. 

55 For this latter honor, see W. Dittenberger-K. Purgold, Olympia, Textband V: Die 
Inschriften (Berlin 1896) no. 46, line 6 (Thearidas) and line 7 (Polybius); cf. Walbank (note 
19 above) 249—50. 

56On Callicrates and his policies, the fundamental study is P. S. Derow, “Polybios 
and the Embassy of Kallikrates," Essays Presented to C. M. Bowra (Oxford 1970) 12-23. 

57 For background and discussion, see especially Errington (note 52 above) 206. 
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tegos for 172/171 (Polyb. 27.2.11). It is also possible that another adher- 
ent of the faction, Xenon of Patrae, was strategos in this period (either 
in 174/173 or 173/172).58 If Polybius—on the “early” chronology now a 
man in his mid—30s—were eligible to run for the hipparchy, his failure to 
reach it in these years seems decidedly odd. The evidence cannot, per- 
haps, be pressed very far; but one obvious explanation is that in reality 
Polybius in these years was still too young (i.e., under 30).5? 

Compared to the anomaly of Polybius as a man in his mid—30s still 
short of the hipparchy despite the resurgence of his political faction, the 
anomalies allegedly created by the "late" chronology are minor. There 
is Polyb. 22.19: Polybius' witnessing, with an adult's discernment, the 
dispute between Philopoemen and Archon in 184/183.99 But even Pé- 
dech admits that this passage does not help to establish a date for 
Polybius' birth, since even if Polybius had been 16 (or even 14) at the 
time of the dispute, his observations—given his acute innate intelli- 
gence— might well have been the same as those of a substantially older 
person.®! Indeed, on the evidence of The Histories alone, Polybius is 
marked out as a prodigy. 

Then there is Polybius’ appointment in 181/180 as an official am- 
bassador of the Achaean League. But in fact there is not the slightest 
chronological problem with Polybius' appointment, for he himself says 
that he was granted this honor although he was legally under age (vgó- 
tegov Svta tis xoà toU vóuovg fjAvx(ac: 24.6.5). In other words, the 
Achaean assembly (of 'Axa(ov: 24.6.2) had given Polybius a special 
legal dispensation—both to receive the ambassadorial post and to re- 
port back to the Achaeans officially. Thus Polybius could appear in the 
assembly even though he was legally under age in 181/180 to do so. 

Moreover, Polybius provides a specific political explanation for 


58On Xenon, see Paus. 7.10.9 (in which Callicrates is also presented as accusing all 
the recent Achaean strategoi of having pursued a "pro- Macedonian" policy—which tells 
us much about the decline in Callicrates' influence after ca. 175). Cf. also Walbank (note 
19 above) 333. 

59'The hipparch would be required to report to the Achaean assembly, and it seems 
that only men over 30 could attend (or attend important ones): see above, note 45. 

So Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76. 

6! Pédech (note | above) 147. 

©The special legal dispensation that Polybius was granted by the assembly obvi- 
ates the argument of H. M. Werner (note 1 above) that Polybius must have been 30 or 
older when appointed ambassador in 181/180 B.c., and hence that his date of birth must be 
before 211. 
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the special legal dispensation he received. It was the result, he says, of 
the influence of his father Lycortas (Oi . . . tov natéga: 24.6.5). And 
it was intended as a reinforcement of the already excellent relations 
existing between the family of Lycortas (and hence the League) and the 
Ptolemies (ibid.). Thus for the purposes of Achaean politics and poli- 
cies in 181/180 it would have been difficult to find a more fitting envoy 
to Egypt than Lycortas’ son Polybius—especially since Lycortas was 
scheduled himself to lead the Egyptian mission.® 

There is a third alleged anomaly. If on the "early" chronology 
Polybius seems mysteriously old for the hipparchy in 170/169, on the 
*Jate" chronology (born ca. 200) he seems too young— barely eligible 
even to vote. The problem is even worse if one adopts Cuntz's sugges- 
tion that Polybius was born as late as 198 (and died ca. 116); then Polyb- 
ius would actually still have been legally ineligible to participate in the 
assembly at the time of his election. The special legal dispensation 
Polybius received in 181/180 makes even this reconstruction a possi- 
bility. Yet the hipparch in all likelihood would be appearing before the 
assembly several times during his term of office, to discuss policy (as 
Polybius himself actually did in 170/169). Thus a special dispensation to 
Polybius in 170/169 would constitute a much larger legal concession 
than the one he received in 181/180, which would have allowed him to 
appear before the assembly once, and in the company of older men.© In 
addition, given the pressures caused by the on-going war between 
Rome and Macedon, it was possible that the hipparch elected for 
170/169 would actually have to lead troops into battle (on the Roman 
side)—unlike the peaceful situation Achaea had enjoyed in the 170s. 
This makes it even more difficult to believe that the post would have 
been entrusted to someone legally under age. 

If Polybius had been born in 200 rather than in 198, however, then 
the hipparchy in 170/169 is not a legal problem—as even advocates of 
the "early" chronology admit.99 Further, Polybius’ candidacy (in au- 
tumn 170) will have been helped by the fact that he was running as part 


S53 Contra: Pédech (note 1 above) 147 (on Polybius’ alleged unsuitability for this 
post). The general prestige of the embassy would also have been secured by the presence 
on it of the grandson of Aratus of Sicyon (Polyb. 24.6.3 and 6). 

64See Pédech (note ] above) 149; cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 76. 

65 Polybius’ speeches to the Achaean assembly as hipparch: Polyb. 28.7; 29.24.6—7 
(the very passage where we seem to be told that the Achaean assembly was made up of 
citizens over 30). 

See Pédech (note 1 above) 149. 
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of a “‘team”—with the prestigious Archon himself, who was seeking the 
strategia again (cf. Polyb. 28.6.9); both candidates were successful (cf. 
28.6—7). The up-coming year may have promised to be a difficult one, 
but the support of Archon, the fact that Polybius' father had been stra- 
tegos of the League himself, and (presumably) the young man's obvious 
brilliance all would have been mitigating factors. There is thus no great 
mystery to his election. 

One final alleged anomaly created by the “late” chronology needs 
to be discussed; it is strongly emphasized by Dubuisson. If Polybius 
lived on until ca. 118 (or later), why is there no explicit reference in The 
Histories to the Gracchan upheaval? Especially in Book 6, with its 
stress on the inevitable decay of constitutions, one would expect that 
some sort of late insertion into the text —using the Gracchan crisis as a 
startling confirmation of the anacyclosis—would have been made.5? 

Admittedly, the absence of any Polybian reference to the Grac- 
chan crisis is mysterious. But it is certainly not enough of a mystery on 
which to build an entire alternate chronology of Polybius' life: in Du- 
buisson's case, that Polybius, born ca. 208, died in 131 (before he could 
include any references to the Gracchi in his text).59 The fact is that there 
is much else in this vein that Polybius does not discuss. Violent tribuni- 
cian agitation did not suddenly emerge with Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
in 133 B.C.; it was on the rise from the late 150s, caused especially by the 
stress of the new round of serious warfare in Spain. Thus in 151 and 
again in 138, both consuls for the year were actually thrown into prison 
by tribunes protesting the severity of the levy and the consuls' refusal to 
grant exemptions; something similar happened in 140 as well. These 
events had a profound impression upon Roman historiography; they 
affected Roman writers' conception of the tribunate itself. Moreover, 
Polybius was especially interested in the working of the Roman levy 
(see 6.19—26), and he viewed the question of exemptions as a crucial 
moral issue; he would have sided with the consuls (see 35.4.1—6). Yet 
none of this startling tribunician agitation—which definitely occurred 
while Polybius was still alive—has left any trace in The Histories either, 
not even in Book 6.9? Another example is the serious tribunician agita- 


$7 Cf. Dubuisson (note 1 above) 80—81. 
Dubuisson (note 1 above). Note that on Dubuisson's chronology, Polybius was 
about 77 when he died (pace Pseudo—Lucian). 
_ Sources for the tribunician agitation of 151, 140, and 138: T. R. S. Broughton, The 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic, vol. 1 (Cleveland 1951) 455, 479, and 484. On the 
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tion in 145 for popular election of the priests of the gods. Polybius, of 
course, was greatly interested in Book 6 in the control over Roman 
religion exercised by the Roman aristocracy (see 6.56.6—12); moreover, 
we know that the circle around Polybius' great friend Scipio Aemilianus 
was vehemently opposed to the tribunician measure (C. Laelius made a 
famous speech against it). Yet this important indication of the “degener- 
ation" of the Roman constitution toward demokratia—a degeneration 
directly opposed by Scipio Aemilianus himself—also finds no reference 
in The Histories, not even in 6.56.79 

These examples show how dangerous it is to argue for a chronol- 
ogy of Polybius' life based on his silences. He is silent about the Grac- 
chi; he is silent about much else. Part of the solution may be that Polyb- 
ius felt he had already sufficiently covered the prospect of the decay of 
the Roman politeia in the prediction he made about Roman decline in 
6.57.7! 

In summary, the evidence for the basic chronology of Polybius’ 
life is scanty and ambiguous, and as a result there is no scholarly con- 
sensus on exactly when Polybius was born or in what year he died. The 
major purpose of the present paper has been to show that even if one 
banishes Pseudo—Lucian, Macrob. 22 from the debate (which may be 
too extreme), Polyb. 3.39.8 is enough by itself.to establish the “late” 
chronology for Polybius. The passage is definitely Polybian in origin 
(not an independent gloss), and it definitely refers to the creation of the 
Via Domitia (built ca. 120). Hence Polybius was still active and writing 
ca. 118 (or a little later); if so, it is reasonable to assume he was born ca. 
200, but not long before that. The case for a “late” Polybius thus re- 
mains much stronger than the case for any of the alternative “early” 
chronologies so far brought forward. 

One final point. The second part of the present paper demon- 
strates that the evidence for Polybius’ diplomatic and military career 


increasing tribunician agitation from the late 150s, the classic study is L. R. Taylor, 
“Forerunners of the Gracchi," JRS 52 (1962) 19—27. On the great impression the events of 
151 and 138 made on Roman historiography, see the comments of Taylor, p. 19 (with 
abundant evidence). 

70 On the tribunician agitation for popular election of priests, and the strenuous 
opposition of the Scipionic circle to this measure, see the discussion of Taylor (note 69 
above) 24—25 (with sources). 

7\Note the special stress in that passage on the increasing rivalry among Roman 


aristocrats for election to high political office (6.57.5—6)— which, of course, is precisely ..:' 


what moderns see as a primary motivation behind the actions of Ti. Gracchus. su 
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before 167 fits best a career in which Polybius was propelled as quickly 
as possible, and at the youngest possible age, toward the heights of 
Achaean politics. If this is correct, it dramatically underlines the extent 
of the disaster he suffered when in 167, in the aftermath of the Third 
Macedonian War, he was exiled to Italy. Only a very strong personality 
could have survived such a sudden and complete catastrophe after so 
much early and rapid success, and—primarily but not solely through 
writing The Histories—have prevailed over it. I think this helps explain, 
and certainly makes more poignant, Polybius’ assertion at the very 
beginning of those Histories that the study of the past “is the surest and 
indeed the only method of learning how to bear with nobility the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune” (Polyb. 1.1.2). To some extent the sentiment is a Helle- 
nistic commonplace; but it is likely to be a statement Polybius also 
viewed as deeply true.?? 
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7ZThis paper has been much improved by the comments of various anonymous 
reviewers and by the comments of R. C. Smith. Any remaining defects result from the 
recalcitrance of the author. 


THE MUNICIPAL ORIGO 
OF THE CATILINARIAN T. VOLTURCIUS 


The Catilinarian conspiracy is doubtless one of the best known 
events in antiquity. Many readers will recall the dramatic way in which 
Cicero intercepted the letters of the chief conspirators in Rome and 
disclosed their plans to the senate during the early hours of Dec. 3, 63 
B.C., vividly described in Cicero's Third Catilinarian Oration and 
in Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae 40ff. Ambassadors of the Allobroges had 
been approached by the conspirators in Rome with the idea of raising a 
rebellion in Transalpine Gaul, but instead of following the conspirators’ 
suggestion, they reported the matter to their Roman patron, a senator 
named Fabius Sanga, and continued to cooperate with the conspirators 
in order to entrap them and thereby secure clear and damning proof of 
the conspiracy. When the party of the Gallic ambassadors was inter- 
cepted at the Mulvian Bridge, there was in their company a man named 
T. Volturcius who had been dispatched by the conspirators to carry 
letters and to conduct the Gauls to Catiline in Etruria. Sallust (Cat. 
44.3) describes this man as T. Volturcium quendam Crotoniensem. By 
using textual and source criticism, historical probability, and the ono- 
mastic evidence of inscriptions, this article will propose to emend Sal- 
lust’s text from Crotoniensem to Cortonensem, thus making T. Voltur- 
cius a citizen of Cortona in northern Etruria rather than a native of 
Greek Croton on the southern coast of Italy. 

Confusion between Greek Croton and Etruscan Cortona is quite 
understandable. Croton was famous in antiquity for its physicians, ath- 
letes, and Pythagorean philosophers. Cortona, on the other hand, is 
barely mentioned in ancient sources.! It is entirely overlooked by the 
geographer Strabo in his relatively detailed description of Etruria in 5.2. 
Nor does Vergil include it in his mythical catalogue of Etruscan peoples 
(Aen. 10.163—214). He does however occasionally allude to Corythus, 
which in the Aeneid represents the original Italian home of the Trojans.? 


1 For the history of the two sites and ancient references see “Cortona” in RE 1. col. 
1325 and "Kroton" in RE 22. col. 2020—27. Their relative notoriety is reflected in the 
length of the two articles: a half column on Cortona vs. seven columns for Croton. 

?On this matter see Nicholas Horsfall, "Corythos, the Return of Aeneas in Vergil 
and his Sources" JRS 63 (1973) 68—79. 
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Moreover, the Latin ethnic adjectives of these two towns are similar in 
formation. Roman writers used two different ethnic adjectives to refer 
to Croton: Crotoniatis and Crotoniensis. The former was patterned after 
the Greek ethnic Kootwviátng and Latin ethnics of the form —as, -atis 
(e.g., Arpinas, Arpinatis), whereas the latter was constructed from the 
common Latin ethnic suffix -ensis.? The Latin ethnic adjective for Cor- 
tona was Cortonensis.4 Even more significant is the fact that Greek 
writers tended to use Koóvov and Kootowvi&ta: to refer to both Etrus- 
can Cortona and Greek Croton and their inhabitants. In a brief digres- 
sion concerning the Pelasgians, Herodotus (1.57.1—3) terms the Pelasgic 
Etruscans Konovoviijvat who dwell óx&o Tugonvóv Konovóva zóAv. 
Herodotus’ otherwise unattested Konot@va and Konotwviýtar should 
be emended to Keétwva and Keotwviata.; for Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (Rom. Ant. 1.26.1), relying upon this passage of Herodotus, re- 
fers it to Kodtwv among the Umbrians.5 Moreover, Stephanus of By- 
zantium (s.v. Koórov) treats Croton of Magna Graecia together with 
Etruscan Cortona and describes the latter as the mother-city of Tyr- 
rhenia. Thus, given the similarity between the toponyms and their eth- 
nics, and the relative obscurity of Etruscan Cortona vs. the fame of 
Greek Croton, Crotoniensem in Sall., Cat. 44.3 could be incorrect. 
Since all manuscripts of Sallust's Bellum Catilinae have the read- 
ing Crotoniensem, and since both Plutarch and Appian also describe T. 
Volturcius as a Crotoniate, we must consider the possibility that the 
misinterpretation goes back to a common source.$ The only likely com- 
mon source would appear to be Cicero's Greek Commentarius describ- 
ing his consulship, mentioned by Cicero himself in ad Att. 1.19.10 and 
2.1.1-2. The only fragment surviving from this work comes from Plu- 
tarch's Life of Crassus 13.3 and concerns an incident in the Catilinarian 
affair, but in Cicero 20.3 Plutarch cites Cicero himself for an anecdote in 
which his wife Terentia supports him on the eve of the senate's debate 
on the question of punishing the apprehended Catilinarians. Since this 
vignette is attested nowhere in the extant Ciceronian corpus, it is possi- 


3For the form Crotoniatis see Cic., De Inv. 2.1, Nat. Deor. 1.27, and Livy 24.3.9~15. 
For the form Crotoniensis see Livy 22.61.12; 29.18.16, 36.4; 30.19.11; Pliny, NH 3.72 and 
37.144; Frontinus, Strat. 3.6.4; Gell. 15.6; and Justine 20.2. 

*Livy 22.4.2 and Pliny NH 3.52. 

5Concerning the readings and emendation of Herodotus’ text see W. W. How and 
J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus I (Oxford 1912) 79-80. 

SPlutarch, Cic. 18.6 (Titov twa Kootovié&uv) and Appian, Bell. Civ. 2.4 (Bova- 
1oóoxuov &vipa Kootwvidtny). 
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ble that Plutarch may have taken it from Cicero’s consular memoir. At 
any rate, the citation of the work in Crassus indicates that Plutarch was 
aware of its existence and had access to it. It is therefore likely that 
Plutarch used it as his primary source in his detailed account of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy in his Cicero 14—23, the passage in which he 
mentions "Titus the Crotoniate.” Cicero fails to give Volturcius’ mu- 
nicipal origo in his Third Catilinarian Oration, probably because he did 
not think it germane in his address to the people, but he could have 
described the man as Kgotwviátng in his consular memoir written in 
Greek. Thus, Koovoviévrv in Plutarch and Appian probably derives 
directly or indirectly from this work. In addition, it is likely that Sallust 
used the same Ciceronian Commentarius and was misled into translat- 
ing the ambiguous Greek ethnic as Crotoniensem rather than Corto- 
nensem. 

Historical probability likewise suggests that T. Volturcius came 
from Etruria rather than Magna Graecia. Northern Etruria was the 
scene of the stoutest resistance to Sulla during the Bellum Sullanum and 
was the last region of Italy to submit to his arms.? As a result, Sulla the 
dictator established colonies of veterans at Faesulae and on land confis- 
cated from Arretium. Another colony may have been led out to Clu- 
sium.8 Sulla's treatment of Etruria created social and economic unrest 
which Catiline later exploited. In fact, northern Etruria was the only 
area in Italy where Catiline succeeded in mobilizing an armed uprising. 
In his Second Catilinarian Oration (9) Cicero includes Sullan colonists 
in his catalogue of Catilinarian calamitosi. In Pro Murena (49) Cicero 
says that during the consular elections in 63 B.c. Catiline was supported 
by colonists from Arretium and Faesulae. C. Manlius, a former Sullan 
centurion and a Faesulan colonist, was responsible for first raising the 
standard of revolt on Oct. 27 of that year.? When Catiline left Rome 12 
days later, he traveled through Etruria along the Via Aurelia, rendez- 
voused with armed supporters at Forum Aurelium, and eventually ar- 
rived in the territory of Arretium where he stayed at the home of a C. 
Flaminius.!? In describing Volturcius’ testimony given to the senate, 
Sallust (Cat. 47.1) indicates that Volturcius had been recruited as a con- 


7For a detailed account of Etruscan affairs from Sulla to Catiline see W. V. Harris, 
Rome in Etruria and Umbria (Oxford 1971) 251—94. 

8 Harris (note 7 above) 259-65. 

9Cic., Cat. 1.2-3 and 2.6; cf. Sall., Cat. 30.1 and 33. 

10 Cic., Cat. 1.9; 2.4, and Sall., Cat. 36.1. 
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spirator only a few days before he was dispatched with the Gallic am- 
bassadors. It seems likely that the Catilinarians in Rome chose Voltur- 
cius because of his knowledge of Etruria. By that time Cicero had 
succeeded in mustering and deploying forces throughout Italy in order 
to guard against unrest. These actions were well known to the conspira- 
tors in Rome, and they must have realized that the Gallic ambassadors 
would need a reliable guide in order to make their way to Catiline in 
northern Etruria. 

Onomastic evidence reinforces the conjecture that T. Volturcius 
was from Etruscan Cortona. The distribution of toponyms throughout 
Italy suggests that Vol— was a relatively common initial syllable in Lat- 
inized Etruscan proper names, in which Latin Vol— represents Etruscan 
Vel-.!! The Etruscan cities, Volaterrae, Volsinii, and Vulci (often 
spelled Volci), were the only major Italian communities whose names 
contained this element. Fanum Voltumnae was an important religious 
center for the Etruscan peoples, and the Volturnus River in Campania 
flowed past Capua, a town founded by Etruscans. The indices of the 
CIL reveal that clan names formed from the elements Volc—, Vols—, and 
Volt- (i.e., Vol plus a consonant) were relatively uncommon and were 
confined almost exclusively to northern and central Italy Moreover, the 
greatest -diversity of such names is found in Etruria.!? The only epi- 


u For the linguistic phenomenon of ve- rounding to vo- before consonant clusters 
in early Latin and for vo— later unrounding to ve- (e.g., vorsus > versus, and voster > 
vester) see "Latin Uerpa" by Eric Hamp in AJP 92 (1971) 86—88, esp. 87. 

12 Volcacius from CIL IX 206 (Brundisium), 422 (Venusia), 2309 (Telesia), 5363-65 
(Firmum Picenum), 5801 (Pausulae in Picenum); from X 4022 (Capua), 5993 (Signia), 
8056, 392—95 (Pompeii); from XI 1842 (Arretium), 2083-84 (Perusia), 2200 and 2336 (Clu- 
sium), 2717B and 2735 (Volsinii), 5350 (Hispellum), 5826 and 5915—16 (Iguvium), 6246A 
(Fanum Fortunae), 6673 (Placentia); and from XIV 2620 and 2638 (Tusculum). Volcasius 
from XI 2806 (Volsinii), 5391—92, 5427-28, and 5571-72 (Asisium), 7556 (Forum Clodii). 
Volceius from IX 2256 (Telesia) and 4042 (Alba Fucens); from X 3472 (Misenum); and 
from XIV 3449 (Treba Augusta). Volcenius from XI 59 (Ravenna). Volcinius/Volginius 
from V 360 (Parentium in Histria), 423 (Montona near Histria), 438 and 463 (Piquentum 
near Histria). Volcius from V 712 (Tergesta); from X 4833 (Rufrae), 4912 (Venafrum), 8058, 
95 (Pompeii); and from XI 1790 (Volaterrae), 3948 (Capena). Volsarius from V 711 (Ter- 
gesta). Volscius from XI 3691 (Caere). Volsienus from XI 5390 (Asisium). Volsinius from 
XI 2710A and 2808 (Volsinii). Volsius from XI 7984 (Fulginiae). Volsonius from XI 7600 
(Caere). Voltedius/Voltidius from V 645 (Tergesta); and from XIV 251, 438, 1130, 1583, 
1801, 1804—7, 1812 (Ostia), 2213 and 4195 (Nemus Dianae at Aricia). Volteius from X 5950 
(Anagnia); and from XI 3563 (Centumcellae), 4788, 4859, and 7899 (Spoletium), 5724 and 
5727 (Tuficum near Sentinum), 6210 (Aesis). Voltilius from V 402 (Montona), 464 (Piquen- 
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graphical attestation of the name Volturcius is in CIL XI 2807 from 
Etruscan Volsinii. A somewhat similar name, Volturnius, is found in 
CIL V 5639 and 5646 from Milan, V 6518 from Novaria in the Po Valley, 
XI 1617 from Florence in northern Etruria, and XI 3254 from the Roman 
colony of Sutrium in southern Etruria. The nomina gentilicia, Voltur- 
cius and Volturnius, are both derived from the Etruscan praenomen 
Velthur.!? Conversely, if we exclude from consideration the two Roman 
colonies of Venusia and Brundisium, the inscriptions from southern 
Jtaly produce only one clan name beginning with Volc-, Vols-, or 
Volt—: Voltius is found in a single inscription from Larinum in Apulia. 
The name could derive from persons who immigrated from Venusia, 
where the name is also attested. Moreover, no such names exist in 
volume XIV of the Inscriptiones Graecae, which contains the Greek 
inscriptions from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica.!4 

Finally, it is appropriate to survey briefly modern scholarly evalua- 
tions of the ethnic adjective in Sall., Cat. 44.3. Out of 65 different edi- 
tions of this work published during the last 200 years, 36 have simply 
printed Crotoniensem in the Latin text and/or have translated the word 
as referring to the Greek city of Croton. Twenty-six other editions have 
explicitly commented upon Crotoniensem and have explained it as al- 
luding to the Greek city in southern Italy. The remaining three texts are 
editions in which explanatory notes merely point to the ambiguity of 
Crotoniensem. In his 1790 edition of Sallust, Daniel Crispinus attached a 
Latin note to Crotoniensem in which he explained that the word referred 


tum), 582 and 715 (Tergesta), 1232 and 1466—67 (Aquileia). Voltinius from XI 3208 (Nepet). 
Voltius from IX 441 (Venusia) and 748 (Larinum). None of these names appear in the scant 
13 inscriptions which have survived from Cortona (CIL XI 1903-15). 

13 For Velthur as an Etruscan praenomen see Testimonia Linguae Etruscae no. 128 
(ed. Massimo Pallottino), and Elogia Tarquiniensia, ed. Mario Torelli (Firenze 1975) 30— 
31 and 39—40. Cf. CIL XI 2017: "C. Sulpicius C. f. Velthuriae gnatus." Ve] was also an 
Etruscan praenomen. The famous Francois tomb of Vulci contained the remains of Vel 
Saties and other members of his family. Cf CIL XI 1974, 7166, and 7196. Pliny (NH 35.157) 
cites Varro for the information that the man commissioned to make Jupiter's Capitoline 
statue in the sixth century B.C. was Vulca from Veii. 

'4Tn all fairness it should be mentioned that in 194 B.c. Croton along with seven 
other sites in southern Italy received a Roman colony (Livy 34.45.1—5). These colonies, 
however, consisted of only 300 members, and at least two of them (Buxentum and Sipon- 
tum) had already been abandoned by 186 B.c. (Livy 39.23.3). It is therefore unlikely that 
the 300 Roman colonists settled at Croton in 194 made much of a permanent impact upon 
the area. On these colonies see E. T. Salmon, Roman Colonization Under the Republic 
(London 1969) 97-99. No inscriptions have survived from Croton. 
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to two different cities: one in Calabria, and one in Umbria. Crispinus’ 
knowledge of an Umbrian Croton was based upon Dion. Hal., Rom. 
Ant. 1.26.1, in which Dionysius misleadingly described Etruscan Cor- 
tona as being a town called Croton in Umbria. Crispinus’ vague note 
about two Crotons in Calabria and Umbria was uncritically plagiarized 
and repeated by the Englishman Wilson in 1817 and by the German 
scholar Cortius in 1821 in their editions of Sallust. These three scholars 
do not seem to have understood the full significance of the ambiguity of 
Crotoniensem. 

In summation, Crotoniensem in Sall., Cat. 44.3 should be regarded 
as a mistake for Cortonensem, and Kootwviámy in the corresponding 
passages of Plutarch and Appian should be construed as referring to 
Etruscan Cortona. These interpretations contribute to our knowledge 
of Cicero's consular memoir and its use by ancient writers, and they 
provide additional evidence for Catiline's support in northern Etruria. 
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A SYMPOTIC ACHILLES, HORACE EPODE 13 


This poem has been judged a “perfect unity” by some, while oth- 
ers point out “serious difficulties in interpretation” and “une certaine 
maladresse” in the depiction of Achilles.! The difficulty centers on the 
fit between the exemplum (Achilles) and its context (a drinking party).? 
If the symposium’s ostensible purpose is to relieve cares, why does 
Horace insist that Achilles must die? In place of consolation, the poet 
rather causes anxiety.? And yet the correspondences between the exem- 
plum and its frame do bring the diverse parts of the poem into a single 
whole— and one not bound merely on the surface by some formal glue.* 
Unity in this poem is achieved against great odds. 

In my understanding, the mythological exemplum offers a double 
movement of assimilation to the frame and of differentiation from it on 


!In order of citation: E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 66; D. Mankin, "Achilles 
in Horace's 13th Epode," WS 102 (1989) 133; F Lasserre, Les épodes d'Archiloque (Paris 
1950) 323. S. Commager's remark that the exemplum draws "the poem's meaning away in 
another direction" reveals an understanding of the problem, The Odes of Horace (New 
Haven 1962) 173. For judgments of praise, see the list in J. Stroux, “Valerius Flaccus und 
Horaz," Philologus 90 (1935) 324, n. 42. Since then L. P. Wilkinson has called the epode 
"the nearest to the Odes, and in the opinion of many the best," Horace and his Lyric 
Poetry (Cambridge 1946) 204. : 

Approval of Epode 13 sometimes takes the shape of disparaging C. 1.7, a poem of 
similar structure and subject matter. Fraenkel: Epode 13 "is a perfect poem, the favorite 
epode of more than one modern reader. Its depth of feeling and beauty of expression, and 
the harmonious blending of ideas of very different origin, make this epode superior to 
Odes i... ," op. cit. 65-66. R. G. M. Nisbet and M. Hubbard, A Commentary on 
Horace: Odes Book I (Oxford 1970) 94 echo this view in their appraisal of C. 1.7: "The 
poem suffers rather from comparison with epode 13, but it has considerable merits of its 
own, which are hard to analyse." While we could wish that these scholars made their 
reasons for finding C. 17 less satisfactory more explicit, the attempts to divide it in two 
(predating Porphyrio) reveal unity as the standard of judgment. 

?For the sake of clarity, I will refer to the context in which the exemplum is set as 
the "frame." 

3 Before Mankin, discussions of the difficulties posed by Achilles are A. Settaioli, 
“Gli ‘Epodi’ di Orazio nella critica dal 1937 al 1972,” ANRW II 31.3 (1978) 1737-40; C. L. 
Babcock, “Horace, Epodes 13, Some Comments on Language and Meaning," in Wege 
der Worte, Festschrift für Wolfgang Fleischhauer, ed. D. C. Reichel (Cologne 1978) 107- 
18. 

4On formal correspondences, see especially N. Rudd, “Patterns in Horatian 
Lyric,” AJP 81 (1960) 373-92. 
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two levels: argument and genre. The poem’s generic complexity has 
until recently been overlooked, as has the relation of its generic allu- 
sions to the logic of the exemplum.* On each level the exemplum goes 
beyond the sympotic situation it exemplifies, but is adapted to fall in line 
at least superficially with the symposium. But this adaptation in turn 
only goes so far. The disparity between the superficial congruence of 
the exemplum to its dramatic frame and the actual radical difference 
between the parts demands continual reinterpretation on the part of the 
reader. This dynamic results in a twofold perception: a satisfying poem 
conveys a disturbing message. 

Generic resonances proliferate in Epode 13. The epodic meter 
arises from the iambic tradition of Archilochus, and the sympotic con- 
text suggests an affinity with melic poetry and epigram as well. Beyond 
the conflation typical of Hellenistic poetry, Horace creates a generic 
tour de force with allusions not just to specialized genres of archaic 
lyric, but to archaic epic and didactic poetry as well; the entire range of 
archaic poetry is evoked in one short poem of eighteen lines. The alter- 
ation of important elements of these genres to fit the conventions of the 
symposium averts generic confusion. Even so, the extraneous genres, 
no matter their degree of assimilation to the symposium, still widen the 
poem’s generic outlook. Where the symposium changes the appearance 
of didactic and epic, these genres in turn affect the symposium. 

The frame is an unadulterated symposium, firmly grounded in the 
lyric tradition by an allusion to Alcaeus. It is the mythological exem- 
plum that complicates the poem’s genre and logic. Chiron’s advice to 
Achilles about his bleak future at Troy makes us uneasy about the tone 
of the party; his advice likewise alludes to epic (Achilles singing at 
Troy) and to the didactic Cheironos hypothekai (Achilles receiving ad- 
vice from Chiron). But before considering the interaction of these two 


5This paper was completed before the appearance of G. Davis, Polyhymnia, The 
Rhetoric of Horatian Lyric Discourse (Berkeley 1991). His analysis of Epode 13 (11-16) as 
an instance of "generic remodeling” (11) differs from mine in that he sees the reductio of 
epic or heroic material to a lyric scale as entirely successful. While he recognizes that the 
comparison of the poet's own advice to Chiron's is "unorthodox" (12), he interprets the 
differences between the exemplum and the frame entirely in generic terms. His further 
discussion of the poem (146—50) as a model for the “carpe diem ode" (145) takes account 
of the convivium's role in the consolation for mortality (147), but does not analyze the 
particular contribution of Achilles in this regard. I have included references to Davis in 
the notes, but have not altered the body of the text. 
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genres in the exemplum with the genre of the frame, we should first 
glance at the conventions of the symposium itself as found in the frame. 

The poem proclaims its lyric identity at the start by virtually quot- 
ing Alcaeus 338 V = Z 14 L-P:$ 


“Yer pv 6 Zetic, & 8 ópóvo u£yac 
xyelpov, xencyatow 8 bddtewv dda... 


xOBpodre tov yeluov’, él uèv tlOers 

ve, èv Ó& xépvouc olvov dderdéws 

pédixgov, atthe dul xógog. 
pdMaxov audi — yyvéarAdov 


Besides the verbal similarities consisting of words for storm, sky, rain, 
Zeus, it is the general movement of turning to the comfort of wine in the 
face of a storm that establishes the link. For Horace, however, the 
individual moment has larger implications. 

The symposium crystallizes in a single dramatic moment a much 
greater concern: the possibility of happiness in the face of cares— 
whatever their origin. As such the particular mood causing a need for 
conviviality bears a figurative relation to a more general state and the 
individual elements within the symposium itself likewise carry a sym- 
bolic burden greater than the realistic representation of a single event.’ 
The sympotic elements we encounter here are a description of the 
weather, the invitation to a drinking companion, the appropriateness of 
the present moment, the banishing of cares for more pleasant activities, 
and mention of wine, perfume, and song.® As we will see, these ele- 
ments have their corollaries in the exemplum. 

First the weather: Epode 13 starts with a highly figurative descrip- 


$Horace returns to this fragment of Alcaeus in C. 1.9. See J. V. Muir, "Two Poems 
of Horace," Latomus 40 (1981) 322-31; Nisbet and Hubbard on C. 1.9 (note 1 above) 116— 
17. 

7Commager rightly thinks the exemplum reinforces a universalizing movement 
that is inherent in the sympotic context (note 1 above) 173. 

8Muir (note 6 above) traces sympotic elements in his comparison of Epode 13 to 
Odes 1.9 (Soracte). Although C. 1.9 does not mention perfume and song in addition to the 
wine, we find nard in a sympotic context at C. 2.11.16 and 4.12.16-17. In both of these 
passages, music also plays a role: eburna . . . cum lyra C. 2.11.22; carmina fistula C. 
4.12.10. 
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tion.? Beyond the fact of a storm, emotion is conveyed by the first word 
horrida,!? the anaphora of nunc (2), and the imagery of facial expres- 
sions. “Frontem contrahere and supercilium deducere are quite straight- 
forward expressions for frowning, it is highly metaphorical to say ‘cae- 
lum contrahere’ or ‘Iovem deducere'"!! The weather is first of all a 
metaphor for the “poet’s somber mood.” !? But this storm has a further, 
more universal significance expressed by the play of the elements: air 
(caelum and Aquilone), water (imbres and mare), and land (silvae). The 
storm's universality points beyond the poet's particular mood first to 
the topic of mortality, which is made explicit by senectus (5), by the 
reference to the particular year of the poet's birth (6), and later by the 
exemplum of Achilles, and secondly to a related topic that is implied by 
the conventional associations of storm imagery and by the general con- 
text of the Epodes as a whole: the political concerns rising from the civil 
wars and the triumph of Octavian.!? 

Balancing the broad figurative gesture of the storm, the poet's 
invitation to a companion ties the symposium to an individual moment. 
The invitation itself takes the form of a generalized remedy which is 
then specified: seizing the occasion from the day (rapiamus . . . occasi- 
onem de die 3—4) entails drinking wine (vina . . . move 6). The name of 
the addressee is a compromise between the general and the specific: 


Quotation of Anacreon (( ) Bag? ô’ &yevot xeuubveg xat&youo frag. 17 P) would 
serve as a marker of the lyric tradition over and above the Alcaeus allusion, but the 
epode's resemblance to this fragment seems less close without Bergk's supplement Ala, 
which derives from the epode. See A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
Oden und Epoden (Berlin 1917) ad loc. ` 

V horridus does not simply mean “choppy”; see TLL (1.C.3.a) and OLD (6). 

! Rudd (note 4 above) 384. 

12 Fraenkel's phrase (note 1 above) 66. For other figures linking the weather to the 
addressee's mood, see the simile in C. 1.7.15—19, a poem which also shares with Epode 13 a 
mythological exemplum and a sympotic context; in C. 2.9 the parallelism and antithesis 
created by semper (lines I, 9, 17) implies a comparison of Valgius' mood and behavior not 
only to the weather, but also to the mythological exemplum. 

33 Political symbolism has been seen in this storm by A. Y. Campbell, Horace, A 
New Interpretation (London 1924) 143; Wilkinson (note 1 above) 128; R. S. Kilpatrick, 
“An Interpretation of Horace, Epodes 13," CQ N.S. 20 (1970) 135-41 among others. The 
reference of the cares (7) will obviously determine the symbolism of the storm. For the 
ready association of storms with politics, via the image of the ship of state (Alcaeus 
again), see E. Fantham, Comparative Studies in Republican Latin Imagery, Phoenix 
Supplement 10 (Toronto and Buffalo 1972) 26, 117-18, 127—28; more generally P. Hardie, 
Virgil's Aeneid, Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford 1986) 90—96, 103—4, and passim. 
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Amicius suggests the friendship that is important in this context.'4 The 
essential quality of friendship, the joint action of individuals, finds ex- 
pression in the resolution of the first person plural of rapiamus (3) into 
the first and second persons singular of tu and meo at either end of 
line 6. 

The notion of mortality arises from the affirmation of the present. 
Banishment of old age (solvatur . . . senectus 5) follows an assertion of 
present vigor (dumque virent genua 4). Although the qualification dum 
intimates that this condition of health will not last, the idea that you can 
dissolve old age from your forehead implies that, regardless of your 
actual age, senectus is a state of mind. Obducta (5), with the verbal echo 
of deducunt (2) and the semantic similarity to contrahere,!5 links the 
cares of this state of mind with the storm. Temporal reality obtrudes 
again with the specification of a wine from the year of the poet's birth: 


1^The paradosis gives amici with a minuscule “a.” I accept Housman's emenda- 
tion Amici, vocative of Amicius. See C. O. Brink, ^Horatian Notes III: Despised Read- 
ings in the Manuscripts of the Epodes and a Passage of Odes Book 3," PCPAS N.S. (1982) 
41—42; D. R. Shackleton Bailey, "Horatian Aftermath,” Philologus 134 (1990) 227-28, 
whose response to R. G. M. Nisbet, "A Rival Teubner Horace," CR 36 (1986) 227-34 is of 
interest bere. Nisbet's objection that "the ambiguity is impossible in a sympotic poem (cf. 
sodales at Carm. 1.277, 1.37.4)" 232 disregards the Roman predilection to exploit proper 
names, whether in jest or more seriously (E. S. McCartney, "Puns and Plays on Proper 
Names," CJ 14 [1919] 343—58). What better friend with whom to share wine and song than 
an Amicius? R. E Thomas has called my attention to other appropriately named ad- 
dressees: Postumus in a poem about mortality (C. 2.14) and an otherwise unattested 
Pompeius in a poem about Philippi (C. 27). The ambiguity involved is no more than 
transient (see M. W. Edwards, “Intensification of Meaning in Propertius and Others,” 
TAPA 92 [1961] 132). The vocative of Amicius is misunderstood as amici because of the 
plural rapiamus until the singular tu (6), which is the clue to revise our initial interpreta- 
tion. Bentley saw the impossibility of a plural address followed by a single tu. While tu 
vina . . . move (6) could be distributive, cetera mitte loqui (7) cannot (A. E. Housman, 
“Horace, Epode XIII," CR 37 [1923] 104 = Papers 1087). Mankin's (note 1 above) 136 
parallel of a shift in Archilochus (frag. 13 West) from a single addressee (Pericles 1) to a 
plural (10)—being the reverse of what we have here—does not solve the problem. Next 
best to Amici is Bentley's amice, although Brink shows that Horace does not elsewhere 
use amice without also specifying a proper name either alongside the more general term 
or preceding it. Borzsák's (Leipzig 1984) unpunctuated rapiamus amici disregards the 
symposium’s demand for an addressee. Accepting a singular addressee of course makes 
for a closer parallel between the two figures (poet and addressee) in the frame and the two 
figures (Chiron and Achilles) in the myth. Davis (note 5 above) 260, n. 1is on the side of 
the paradosis. 

13 Porphyrio: obducta, id est: in rugas contracta. For frontem contrahere, TLL 
contraho A.I., OLD contraho 1.b. 
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vina Torquato . . . consule pressa meo (6). The poem looks backward in 
time to a point that grounds its own writer in existence, and then moves 
forward with the uneasy (fortasse 7) consignment of the future—ex- 
pressed by the tense of reducet (8)—to the gods. After this broad span 
of past and future, nunc brings us back to the present. 

Insistence on the appropriateness of the present moment entails 
the notion of decorum; timing and placement are two aspects, appropri- 
ate subject matter and role two others. The xaigóc aspect of decorum is 
most conspicuous in that decet (5) is governed by dum, implying that the 
right time will slip away.!$ Placement—important for the exemplum— 
enters not only with in sedem (8), but with the prefix of reducet. Certain 
topics of conversation are prohibited: cetera mitte loqui (7). These top- 
ics are anything that contributes to senectus, and more exactly, the 
indeterminate haec (7) the poet refrains from specifying. This decorous 
omission creates complicity with the addressee; Amicius understands 
the poet's reference, and we readers perceive their mutual understand- 
ing. Although the general context of the Epodes provides a political 
source for the cares, there is nothing in the poem itself from which we 
could derive such a reference. The delicacy with which these topics are 
treated contributes to a sense of unease.!? The poet cannot speak his 
mind directly. 

The combination of the phrase cetera mitte loqui (7) with deus haec 
fortasse benigna | reducet in sedem vice (7-8) not only excludes from 
discussion what one might consider the poem's essential subject matter, 
but also removes these concerns from the sphere of human action. It is 
not the poet's nor Amicius' role to address these matters, but to engage 
in festivity; the gods are to restore order. Benigna . . . vice (7-8) ex- 
presses the poet's wish that the gods' action will be beneficial. He does 
not just say, “Don’t speak of other things, for the gods will determine 
them for good or ill"; he colors the god's possible action for the good 
with benigna, but the qualification fortasse reveals the degree of hope 


té Babcock (note 3 above) 110 cites Cicero's identification of e9xatoí(a with occasio 
(Off. 1.40.142). 

17 Wilkinson (note 1 above) 128 identifies the occasion as Actium, Kilpatrick (note 
11 above) 135, with Philippi. R. W. Carruba, The Epodes of Horace. A study in poetic 
arrangement (The Hague and Paris 1969) 27 remarks that the poet withholds specific 
information about the occasion because the poem does not require it. Stroux (note 1 
above) 324—25 sees the distance between mortality and political cares as a major differ- 
ence between the myth and the frame; I see mortality as a conventional way of speaking 
of political cares without naming them as such. 
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required: even a “good turn” implies another “turn” to come and with it 
the impossibility of a permanent solution of cares. 

With nunc (8) we come to the moment at hand, and since Horace 
already mentioned the wine above, he now includes the other trappings 
of symposium: perfume and music. Achaemenio (8), a geographic epi- 
thet signifying Persian, creates an impression of luxury both by its 
meaning and by adding adornment. Cyllenea (9), also geographic, adds 
a distinctly Greek element both formally with the spondaic line and 
semantically with the reference to Arcadia and to Mercury.!? Since 
Cyllenea modifies the lyre, it alerts us to the Greek quality of the song to 
be sung (Chiron's), and of the song being sung (Horace's). This song is 
to have the beneficial (iuvat 9) quality of alleviating (levare 10) cares, and 
it is to be like (ut 11) the song that the Centaur once sang to Achilles. 

So far the poem has adhered closely to the conventions of sym- 
potic lyric or epigram. With the mythological exemplum, the poem 
becomes more complex. The exemplum takes the shape of a simile 
wherein the centaur Chiron sings a song that is supposed—at least 
given our naive expectations of the simile—to be analogous to a song 
the poet proposes to sing: fide Cyllenea / levare diris pectora sollicitu- 
dinibus, | nobilis ut cecinit grandi Centaurus alumno (9—11). The poet 
says within a song that he will sing a song. Chiron's song is compared to 
the song which is not strictly speaking represented in this poem but 
only mentioned. This unsung song, however, bears some undefined re- 
lation to the poem as a whole; the song of the simile (Chiron's) stands in 
the place of the unsung song, but the poem itself turns out to be the 
song.!? The situation is complicated even further in that Chiron's song 
differs both in ostensible purpose and in genre from the song it exem- 


18Rudd (note 4 above) 385. 

19This relationship of a “song as yet to come" to the poem itself is best understood 
in ancient literature in the so-called Pindaric future, see W. Slater, “Futures in Pindar,” 
CQ 63 N.S. 19 (1969) 86—94. G. Genette's, Figures 1 (Paris 1966) 62—63, comments on 
Proust are telling for this epode: "En effet chaque moment de l'oeuvre est en quelque 
sorte donné deux fois: une premiére fois dans la Recherche comme naissance d'une 
vocation, une deuxiéme fois dans la Recherche comme exercice de cette vocation; mais 
ces 'deux fois' nous sont données ensemble, et c'est au lecteur, informé in extremis que le 
livre qu'il vient de lire reste à écrire, et que ce livre à écrire est à peu près (mais à peu prés 
seulement) celui qu'il vient de lire, c'est au lecteur qu'il échoit de remonter jusqu'à ces 
pages lointaines, . . . qu'il avait d'abord lues comme sagement déposées, glorieusement 
embaumées dans une oeuvre faite, et qu'il doit maintenant relire, presque identiques mais 
un peu différentes, comme en souffrance, encore privés de sépulture, anxieusement ten- 
dues vers une oeuvre à faire: et inversement, sans cesse." 
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plifies. In predicting future cares Chiron is not relieving anxiety at all, 
but giving cause for it. Furthermore, the context of Chiron’s song is not 
the symposium but the instruction of Achilles. Chiron’s song is compa- 
rable to the poet’s—and by comparable I mean that it displays both 
similarities and differences—in speech act and in genre. 

Chiron’s giving advice to Achilles alludes to the Cheironos hypo- 
thekai, a work belonging to the Hesiodic corpus and didactic in genre.?° 
Centaurus alumno (11) marks the context as one of teaching, but the 
sorts of things Chiron was reputed to have taught were very different 
from what we have here. One substantial fragment comes down to us (X 
Pindar, P. 6.22 [ii. 197 Drachmann]): 


tac 6& Xelowvos bxobtjxas Hobdy &vau86aow, dv Å &oxf 
EŬ viv por táð’ Exaota petà poeol xevxaA(umot 
$oó6so8av. mpatov év, dv’ àv Sdpov eloadixnar, 
Eodeww leod xaAXà Ogotc aleryevétntotv 


Pindar refers to the genre as the didaskalian Chironos (P. 4.102) and adds 
“honor your parents” to the fragment’s “honor the gods” (P 6.21—27 
S—M):?! 


tå mot’ £v odgeot avi peyodooGevet 
PDuvieas vlov ógoaviGouévo 

TInAetda. napaiveiv: páMotra pév Keovidav, 
Baptona otegonay xegavvev te movtaviv, 
Beadv offeo8at- tattac dé ph mote vu 
åueloetv vovéov Blov xexoopu£vov. 


Horace's Chiron engages in parainesis and in Pythian 6 parainein (23) 
defines Chiron's speech act. Horace, however, realigns the advice ac- 
cording to the sympotic context of his own poem. If honoring the gods 
and one's parents is traditional advice, the exhortation to drink and 
song is the symposium's answer to teaching.?? A resemblance is estab- 


20See J. Schwartz, Pseudo—Hesiodea (Leiden 1960) 228—44. See Kiessling and 
Heinze (note 9 above) 11-18; Davis (note 5 above) 13. 

211t is likely that "honor your parents" followed “honor the gods" in the Hesiodic 
fragment, where de would have followed the fragment’s proton men. 

22For the topos of honoring one’s parents along with the gods, see W. Vollgraff, 
L'oraison funébre de Gorgias (Leiden 1952) 71 with n. 4. B. Gildersleeve, Pindar the 
Olympian and Pythian Odes (New York 1890) at P. 6.22, adds Euripides, Antiop. 853.2 N?: 
Beots te tay tovs te DÜcovrac yoveic. 
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lished between Chiron and the poet on the level of speech act and of 
context: they are both giving advice (parainesis) and their advice is the 
same (relieve your cares with a symposium). 

A difference, however, obtains between Chiron and the poet in 
that Chiron employs prophecy in addition to parainesis. While Chiron’s 
foresight does not seem to have played a part in the Cheironos hypo- 
thekai,?? his predictions about the future glory of Achilles can be paral- 
leled in several places, the first of which is Bacchylides’ Dithyramb 
27.34-38 S—M:% 


EavOas viv etp[o]vMo]c 9au[& P]urdAuel[sac 
patwy xed[odlac vére: 

pati vw [SuwvG]vta dowlEew Zxd[pavdeov 
xtelvov[ta pidjomtoAgous 

Temas: xcu. 


The report in the poet’s voice of Chiron’s prophecy may derive from the 
ostensible report of a third party in the Bacchylides.?5 To obviate the 
difficulty of the juxtaposition of two verbs of speaking in asyndeton, 
Barrett suggests that Thetis or Peleus is the speaker, and that the sen- 
tence runs: “perturbor (vel etiam ‘gaudeo’) recordatione eorum quae 
... Diddvueidac . . . &vétev pati viv xth.”26 Even if we find the asyn- 
deton too harsh, Lobel’s remark must hold: “Chiron laying his hand on 
Achilles' head and prophesying his performances at Troy is a result that 
cannot have come about by chance.”?’ A third party, a 0(acoc of Cen- 
taurs, again conveys Chiron's prediction at Euripides, Iph. Aul. 1062— 
75:28 


23 Schwartz (note 20 above) makes no mention of Chiron's prophetic powers, and 
Pindar's N. 3.43—49 and 56-63, which possibly reflects the Hesiodic tradition (Fragmenta 
Hesiodea Merkelbach-West frags. 283—85), offers no indication of prophecy in Achilles' 
education. 

?*Fraenkel (note 1 above) 66, n. 6. Lobel constructed this fragment from two 
separate pieces of papyrus, and neither the attribution to Bacchylides nor the fragment's 
genre is by any means certain, P. Oxy. 2364 addendum. 

?5Schwartz (note 20 above) 244 deduces from indications in the Hesiodic frag- 
ments that the Cheironos hypothekai contained dialogue. He presumably means direct 
speech, and, if so, this may also be a factor in the direct quotation of Chiron's speech in 
Epode 13. 

?6 Apparatus in Bacchylides S—M p. 78. 

7? P. Oxy. 2364 addendum. 

23 Reference from Kiessling and Heinze (note 9 above) 11. 
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uéya & &véxXayov- "Q Nnoni xdea, 
maida oè Occoohla uéya qoc 
u&vuc ô $oiBáóa potoav 
eldwc yevváogw 
Xelowv £Eovóuatev, 
Oc HEE. x0óva AoyxNneEo ovv Mvoiuóóvov 
gontotaic IIgiáuovo xAevvàrv 
yatov turupdowv, 
negl oda xovoé£ov 
ömov 'Hoatotonóvov 
x£xoguÜOuévoc Evdut’, èx Beas 
pateds Sworpat’ Exwv 
Oéuó6oc, à viv Evxtev. 


Although this prediction comes before Achilles’ birth, as in Catullus 64, 
and was consequently not made to the boy himself, a structural sim- 
ilarity to Epode 13 remains in that the report of a third party allows for 
the inclusion of a verb of utterance: in Euripides’ choral ode exonoma- 
zen (1066); in Epode 13 cecinit (11). Neither of the Greek passages has 
the melancholy tone or the emphasis on mortality of Horace’s proph- 
ecy, and Horace further innovates in combining parainesis and proph- 
ecy into the same utterance. 

The differences between these Greek predictions of Achilles’ fu- 
ture and Chiron’s prediction in the epode are more telling than the 
similarities. In both Greek predictions, the emphasis falls on Achilles’ 
heroic stature. Bacchylides mentions his bloodying the Scamander and 
Euripides the attack on Troy and the golden armor. Euripides, however, 
undercuts the surface cheer of this passage immediately with the con- 
trast between the bright outcome of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
with the lurid “marriage” of Iphigenia that follows.?? Horace, like Bac- 
chylides, mentions the Scamander, but its coldness is ominous. He does 
not point up the failure of the heroic, as does Euripides, but rather 
depicts Achilles in human terms from the start. The epithet invicte and 
the expression of his divine parentage in line 12 enclose the important 


2 See E Jouan, "Sur le stasimon des noces de Thétis et de Pélée (Euripide, Iphi- 
génie à Aulis, 1036—1097)," Mélanges de la Bibliothèque de la Sorbonne 8 (1988) 19—28; 
G. B. Walsh, "Iphigenia in Aulis: Third Stasimon," CP 69 (1974) 241—48. For the troubling 
effects of Euripides’ “heroic” or “dithyrambic” stasima, see bibliography in M. J. Cropp, 
Euripides, Electra (Warminster 1988), lines 432—86, especially G. B. Walsh, “The first 
stasimon of Euripides' Electra," YCS 25 (1977) 277—89. 
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fact here: he is mortalis. The traditional place of the heroic in drama 
allows Euripides to paint a seemingly glorious and straight-forward 
picture of Achilles in the choral ode, which is then destroyed by an 
external juxtaposition with the surrounding events; the sympotic frame 
of Horace’s poem shapes his perspective on the hero from the inside.?9 
If Achilles is to exemplify the capacity of wine and song to relieve cares, 
the emphasis must fall on his cares. Although Chiron’s song derives 
from a tradition of didactic poetry, it is the essential components of the 
symposium (vino cantuque 17) that offer the relief. 

If Chiron is a suitable comparandum for the poet because they 
both sing and both offer similar advice, the prophecy in Chiron’s song 
provides an element that does not correspond to the poet’s. In fact the 
poet actually avoids making a prophecy about the future with his quali- 


We should note that this Achilles, with the insistence on his mortality, is not 
Horace’s usual Achilles. I regret not being able to read more than the Latin summary of 
Z. Gtombiowska, “Quomodo Q. Horatius Iliadis versus usurpaverit eosque interpretatus 
sit," Meander 43 (1988) 197—212. She addresses Achilles as an emblem of mortality in 
Horace. Horace himself sets forth our conventional expectations of Achilles: scriptor 
Thonoratumf si forte reponis Achillem, / impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer / iura ne- 
get sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis (A.P. 120—22). Horace often follows his own precept. 
The quality of anger is prominent in stomachum C. 1.6.6; iracunda (transferred from 
Achilles to classis) C. 1.15.33; ira Sat. 1.7.13; ira Epist. 1.2.13; iratus Epist. 2.2.42. The 
quality of inexorabilis is what motivates his use as an exemplum in Epode 17; it is pre- 
cisely because he is the type of person who cannot be persuaded by prayer that pointing 
out his yielding to Telephus and to Priam is effective. Canidia cannot be less amenable to 
prayer than the person who stands for the type, therefore if even Achilles gave in to 
prayer, a fortiori so should she. Horace signals this quality with an adjective: pervicacis 
Epode 17.14. Achilles is offered in C. 2.4 as an exemplum of a hero who fell in love with a 
woman of inferior rank. Even though the adjective modifying him does not find an exact 
equivalent in the list from the A.P, it does nevertheless fall within the same range: 
insolentem (2). Achilles’ death in C. 4.6 does not function as an emblem of mortality so 
much as a sign of the extent of Apollo's power. Here again a prominent adjective is in 
keeping with the list from the A.P: pugnax (8). 

Although in the A.P. Horace addresses the question of characterization, often he 
uses Achilles as an emblem of the qualities that are usually attributed to him rather than 
as a character with a set of recognizable characteristics. This emblematic function is 
especially strong in the other Achilles, who represents mortality, as in Epode 13. His 
hiding on Skyros is given in C. 1.8 the motivation of avoiding death: ne virilis / cultus in 
caedem et Lycias proriperet catervas (15—16). In C. 2.16 he exemplifies in a Pindaric vein 
the human inability to achieve complete happiness: nihil est ab omni / parte beatum. / 
abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem (27-29). His fame is no guarantee against death. The 
appearance of Parca (39) in this context makes one wonder if Horace was recalling Ep- 
ode 13. 
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fication fortasse (7). An important feature of paradeigma is that the 
exemplum customarily provides a more noble or extreme instance of 
the action the speaker tries to persuade the addressee. Quintilian calls 
this the exemplum ex maioribus ad minora (5.11.9). For a more extreme 
instance, Willcock summarizes the Niobe exemplum at Iliad 24.602—17 
thus: “Niobe’s situation as described is clearly very like Priam’s, only 
more so. Priam has lost one son: Niobe lost all twelve; and yet Niobe 
ate food. A fortiori Priam should eat.”3! His paraphrase of the para- 
deigma's logic emphasizes the greater importance of the mythological 
figure in the exemplum than the addressee: "You must do this, because 
X, who was in more or less the same situation as you, and a more 
significant person, did it." The exemplification in Epode 13, however, 
goes beyond the formal comparison of Chiron to the poet. While Chiron 
functions as an exemplum for the poet qua poet, it is Achilles who 
exemplifies the particular situation of the poem. The use of the sympo- 
sium as consolation for cares is the tertium comparationis shared by the 
mythological figure on the one hand and the poet together with his 
addressee on the other. Just as Chiron is more noble than the poet by 
virtue of his prophetic powers, Achilles, as the greatest hero of the 
Iliad, surpasses the poem's addressee in stature. Horace aggrandizes 
Centaurus and his alumnus with the adjectives nobilis and grandi (11). 
One would be enough, but the second marks the point. Furthermore, 
just as the mythological characters in Epode 13 are more noble, their 
situation is also more dire. However undesirable old age may be, ward- 
ing it off through festivity is preferable to early death. 

In inviting Amicius to check his cares with wine and song, the 
poet uses an a fortiori argument: if the symposium could console Achil- 
les at Troy, where he knew he would die young, we should all the more 
succeed since our cares are not as great as his.?? The insistence on 
Achilles’ privilege makes his situation all the more distressing. Chiron 
opens the song by addressing him as invicte (12), an epithet emphasizing 
his preeminence among men, but the following adjective mortalis shows 


31M. M. Willcock, “Mythological Paradeigma in the Iliad,” CQ N.S. 14 (1964) 
141-42. 

32The basic logic of the argument is understood by Rudd (note 4 above) 385 and 
Mankin (note 1 above) 135, although neither calls it the a fortiori. Mankin's emphasis on 
the difference between Achilles and the addressee overlooks the importance of choosing 
as an exemplum a situation that was more lofty or extreme than the one at hand. The 
difference certainly exists, but it must be understood as a conventional feature of the 
figure. 
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what good this will do him. His divine lineage, expressed with inter- 
locking word order, demonstrates the futility of the favor of the gods 
when it comes to death: mortalis dea nate puer Thetide (12). The juxta- 
position of mortalis with dea in the context of birth (nate) drives the 
point home. If this were not enough, Horace reinforces Achilles' mor- 
tality with nec mater domum caerula te revehet (16). Mater picks up 
dea . . . Thetide and te picks up mortalis . . . nate puer. 

Achilles' separation from home in life gives concrete expression 
to an apparent commonplace about death. The idea appears clearly in 
the ode to Postumus, C. 2.14.21—22: linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
uxor. Nisbet and Hubbard call attention to a Lucretian precursor for the 
phrase, ad loc.: iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque uxor | optima 
nec dulces occurrent oscula nati / praeripere (3.894—6),?? and to a Greek 
tomb inscription (Peek, GV 1827.1—4): 


otxétt 57] párne oe, DU óEcve, S€Eato xepolv 
oàv égat1àv xoovíoc dudiBadrotoa 8£gnv, 
ot8& uev tu8éov &v' &ydxAvutov TjvOsc Gotu 
yvuvaotou oxeed yn8óovvoc dSanédw. 


Lucretius mocks those who fear death by parroting their enumeration 
of what they would miss in life. Lucretius and the Postumus ode focus 
on the wife and home; in the epode home substitutes for the city of the 
epitaph, but the emphasis on a mother's failure (mater 16) to welcome 
her son (nate 12) home exploits the Greek expression for an early death. 
Horace here adapts the fears of Lucretius' everyman to a man who is 
particularly appropriate: in Troy Achilles is already away from home. 
His early death and particularly his foreknowledge of it make him a 
strong case for an exemplum. 

But the most important source for the inability to return home as 
an expression of mortality is the Homeric version of Achilles' dual fates 
dil. 9.410—16), where living a long life at home is incompatible with 
earning Kleos aphthiton abroad. In Horace's hands this inability be- 
comes a potent metaphor for alienation. Horace first introduces the 
notion of "being abroad" with a series of proper names. Assaracus, an 


BE, J. Kenney, ed., Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Book HI (Cambridge 1971) 
mentions the "conventional nature of the mourners’ utterances” ad loc. His parallels in 
R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin epitaphs (Urbana 1962) 172—84 are for the grief 
of family members in expressions of mourning and not for the inability to return home. 
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ancient Trojan king, and the rivers Scamander and Simois, denote Troy 
without naming it. The two recoverable adjectives that modify the 
rivers or their streams, frigida (13) and lubricus (14), have a surface 
meaning that is normal for rivers.34 But in context, the chilliness of the 
Scamander seems less than inviting, and lubricus, which means ‘gently 
gliding’ (OLD 3) of a river, can also mean ‘hazardous’ or ‘shifting, 
inconstant'?5 Horace is not imitating standard Homeric epithets. The 
Simois has no epithets in the Iliad. The Scamander’s epithets vary ac- 
cording to context, but if we include it as Xanthos, the standard epithet 
is dineeis, or ‘whirling’. Lubricus could be viewed as the exact opposite 
of dineeis. Horace here transfers an epithet opposite to the traditional 
Homeric one from one river to the other river. Manet (13) also seems 
ominous when its object te is contrasted with the following te of nec . . 
te revehet (16).36 The lengthy metonymies for Troy, filling two entire 
lines (13—14), and the two local adverbs, unde (15) and illic (17), each 
beginning its line, emphasize the notion of place, and the difficulty of 
escape. In contrast to the rich proper names and adjectives denoting 
Troy, Horace expresses “home” baldly as an abstraction. The Fates 
have broken Achilles’ reditus (15), and his mother cannot take him 
home: domum (16). Horace here quotes the relevant half of Achilles’ 
double fate in Homer: heto uév pot véotos (Il. 9.413). The message to 
Achilles is: you are going to a place you will not like, and you will never 
be able to return home. Put this way, Troy sounds like death.37 

The shape of Chiron's prophecy denies the possibility of an alter- 
native fate for Achilles. If we understand the treatment in the epode 
strictly in terms of the Iliad, Horace has conflated Achilles’ singing 
from book nine, where his fate is still open—ended, with a state of affairs 
that is only relevant after Achilles has killed Hector, namely a de facto 
choice in favor of immortal fame. But Horace is looking not just to the 
Iliad, but to a model for Achilles’ fate that is closer to home: Catullus 
64. The combination of the Parcae with subtemen, and a fixed (certo 15) 


“Davis (note 5 above) 15 now suggests that P Rar represents a reductio of the 
epic landscape to a lyric scale. 

35Mankin (note 1 above) 138, n. 25 links lubricus to Achilles’ inability to keep his 
footing in the battle with the rivers at H. 21.240ff. 

36Rudd (note 4 above) 385 associates the “sinister overtones” of manere here with 
omnes una manet nox (C. 1.28.15). 

"Compare Troy's function as the link between the death of Protesilaus and of 
Catullus’ brother in Catullus 68; see, e.g., D. O. Ross, Backgrounds to Augustan Poetry: 
Gallus, Elegy and Rome (Cambridge 1975) 13. 
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one at that, alludes to the version of Achilles’ fate in Catullus 64, where 
the Parcae take Achilles’ death for granted. From line 361 their song 
passes directly from the fight with the rivers of Iliad 21 to the sacrifice of 
Polyxena at Achilles’ tomb, which is not Iliadic at all, omitting what we 
would expect—Achilles’ greatest feat, the slaying of Hector of Iliad 22. 
This version contradicts the Homeric double fate of mutually exclusive 
alternatives (Jl. 9.410—16). The similar focus on inevitable death in the 
epode— instead of presenting Achilles with a choice of either fame or 
long life—fits the immediate purpose of the poem by bringing mortality 
to the fore. Although everyone in fact dies, Achilles’ early death makes 
him a suitable paradigm for mortality more because he knows he will 
die young and consequently broods over it than simply because he dies. 
In poetry the issue of mortality often takes the form not of how or when 
you die, but how you think about it beforehand. The proper paradigm 
for the notion is therefore a person who thinks about it in a certain way. 

The allusions to Homer, however, in this passage go beyond the 
requisite Homeric background in any treatment of Achilles, particu- 
larly when the issue of mortality is at stake. Horace’s adaptation and 
alteration of Homer also operates generically. While Achilles at Troy is 
offered as a comparandum to the poet and his drinking companion, we 
find that a scene we know from epic has been adapted to the sympo- 
sium. But this adaptation of the social context affects more than the 
poem’s subject matter; it displays generic self-consciousness. In the 
Iliad Achilles engages in the symposium with Patroclus when he has 
refused to fight, but the song he sings is epic: &eióe 5’ Boa xita Gvbeav 
(9.189).38 Horace first of all changes the purpose and context of Achil- 
les’ singing. In the Iliad if he consoles himself at all it is for being 
dishonored; in Epode 13 he consoles himself for mortality. The advice 
Chiron offers him is to lighten his cares through the symposium: illic 
omne malum vino cantuque levato, | deformis aegrimoniae dulcibus allo- 
quiis (17-18). The phrase vino cantuque stands for the symposium just as 
klea andron stands for epic; in each case, Achilles sings in the genre in 
which he happens to be represented. The epodic meter, where a hexam- 


38G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 97: “When the singer sings 
‘the kléos [plural] of men of old,’ the song is in the tradition of an Iliad or an Odyssey,” 
and “kléos is used in epic diction to designate the epic tradition itself.” The best evidence 
for the generic associations of klea andron is the use of this phrase to designate what 
Demodokos sings (Od. 8.73). The Horatian allusion to Iliad 9 is noticed by Kiessling and 
Heinze (note 9 above) 11-18. 
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eter yields to an iambelegus, likewise establishes a relation with epic, 
but immediately transforms it into lyric. This generic realignment cre- 
ates a strong link between the myth and the frame; one situation mirrors 
the other.?? 

The last two lines and the adaptation of Achilles' singing bring us 
back to the symposium of the larger poem. Verbal reminiscences con- 
tribute to the reflection between the myth and the frame: omne malum 
(17) corresponds to haec (7); vino cantuque (17) to vina (5) and fide 
Cyllenea (9); levato (17) to levare (10); deformis aegrimoniae (18) to 
diris . . . sollicitudinibus (10) and to the state of both mind (aegrimonia) 
and body (deformis) expressed in senectus (5). Other correspondences 
are: dea . . . Thetide (12) to deus (7); revehet (16) to reducet (8); domum 
(17) to in sedem (8).4° 

Some of the symposium's more important aspects, however, find 
their analogue in Achilles' situation in a much less obvious way. The 
storm as a sign of commotion in the realm of nature, for instance, has 
been transformed into the hostility of the Trojan rivers—accepting the 
allusion to the mache parapotamios. The notion of decorum has been 
transferred to the banishment of what is deformis (18); the symposium is 
offered as compensation, however weak, for a deeper violation of deco- 
rum in Achilles’ inability to return home, where “home” stands for 
where one belongs. Even the invitation to a drinking companion can be 
viewed as implied with. alloquiis (18). 

We have seen that in many ways the exemplum has been wrought 
to reflect the frame: Chiron's song illuminates the poet's; Chiron's ad- 
vice and Achilles' singing have been colored to fit the symposium; Chi- 
ron's prediction emphasizes mortality rather than glory; correspon- 
dences exist between the myth and the frame in both words and 


?? Mankin (note 1 above) 139-40 thinks that one of the ways in which Achilles’ 
situation differs from the frame is that "there will be no one with whom Achilles can 
converse." This notion is based on the idea that the allusion to the mache parapotamios 
"suggests that Chiron has in mind the time after Patroclus' death but before the death of 
Hector, when Achilles was at his most isolated from other men," 140. This situation 
makes the last word of the poem alloquiis (18) especially poignant because Achilles will be 
alone. He does not recognize that Chiron is conflating a number of different situations 
from the Iliad out of chronological, that is, Iliadic, order. Mankin’s insistence on Achilles’ 
isolation is correct in that the Homeric Achilles does not in fact follow the precepts of the 
Horatian Chiron; he seeks solace in the symposium when his fate is still open and his 
friend still alive. 

“See especially Rudd (note 4 above) 385—86 and Babcock (note 3 above). 
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thought. We have also seen that the exemplum goes beyond the frame: 
Achilles’ situation surpasses that of the poet's and the addressee's, 
at least as expressed; allusions to didactic and epic poetry, however 
adapted, nevertheless transcend the scope of the poem's basic affilia- 
tion to lyric and epigram. The essential movement of the mythological 
exemplum to reach beyond the situation at hand to one more extreme 
can account to some extent for the poetic excess in both form and 
content. But these close links cannot obscure the fact that the myth 
completely transforms the message of the poem. 

The mirror of the exemplum reflects an image with a difference. 
Before the myth, the poem maintains a guarded but optimistic view: 
god might put things in their place. The choice of Achilles and the 
emphasis on Thetis' inability to save her son unmasks what the poet 
knew he could not hide: Achilles will not come home. Everyone must 
die. It is as if the poet were afraid to say what he knows is true in his 
own voice, but rather reveals it indirectly in assuming Chiron's. While 
most of the verbal correspondences create similarity between the frame 
and the myth, a final one points up the differences: certo subtemine (15) 
gives the lie to benigna . . . vice (7-8). The qualification of fortasse (7) 
becomes the unhappy truth of certo.*! The initial difference between 
Chiron's prediction and the poet's ostensible purpose of reassurance 
turns out ironically to be a similarity after all: they both can be under- 
stood to create anxiety in their addressees. 

An even further level of indirect expression is at issue in Achilles' 
mortality. In the frame, cares generated by the civil wars underlie the 
anxiety about mortality. The poet masks a deeper and more immediate 
concern beneath the memento mori conventional in the symposium. 
Achilles’ inability to return home conveys on the level of mortality what 
the poet fears for his country. If we keep in mind that in Iliad 9 Achilles 
was protesting against excessively kingly behavior on the part of Aga- ` 
memnon, this may offer muted criticism of Octavian. While Achilles, as 
an old-fashioned hero of a foreign and glorious war, could offer a solu- 
tion to the problem of civil war, this solution of transferring war abroad 
must wait for Horace to become an Augustan. Insistence on Achilles' 
mortality denies the possibility of hope in the context of the civil wars 
for which he indirectly figures. 

Let us return to an aesthetic question. Why does this poem elicit 


^1Tt is here that I agree with Mankin's (note 1 above) insistence on the differences 
between the myth and the frame. 
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such a favorable response from modern critics? On a formal level, Ep- 
ode 13 appeals to modern taste because of its tight structure; there is no 
superfluity of ideas, and hardly any on the level of diction. The high 
degree of mirroring between the myth and the frame contributes to 
unity and the differences between the parts are sufficient to keep the 
poem from vapid reiteration. I hope that it is clear, however, that this 
mirroring only superficially masks and thereby enhances the disturbing 
effect Achilles has on the frame. 

A deeper reason for the poem's appeal may be that it enacts its 
own consolation for the message it conveys. Myth is an important vehi- 
cle for consolation; it proves the dictum non tibi hoc soli.*? Willcock 
defines a “paradeigma as a myth introduced for exhortation or consola- 
tion.”43 His definition answers the question of what the rhetorical force 
of a paradeigma is. It could be that this rhetorical force extends beyond 
the dramatic situation of the poem, so that not only Amicius and the 
_ poet feel it, but we readers as well.“ Epode 13 combines exhortation (to 
drink and forget cares) with consolation (for mortality on the one hand, 
civil war on the other), fulfilling both functions of the paradeigma. 
While it is the song and drink that are presented as the means to effect 
the consolation, itis rather the words themselves in the form of exhorta- 
tion that actually achieve the effect. The exhortation occurs twice, in 
the mouth of the poet and of Chiron, and the consolation also occurs 
twice, again through the story told by the poet, but the second time 
through the dulcia alloquia Achilles is meant to experience at Troy. This 
doubling factor is a result of the exemplum's mirroring effect and this 
structure strengthens immeasurably the already existent dynamics of 
the poem. 

Dulcibus alloquiis (18), the last two words of Chiron's song, and of 
the poem as a whole, highlight the importance of talking in consolation. 


*2 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 3.79. The main speaker advises a consoler to emphasize the 
sufferer's means of endurance rather than his discomfort: ut enim tulerit quisque eorum, 
qui sapienter tulerunt, non quo quisque incommodo adfectus sit praedicandum est. In 
Epode 13 “wise endurance" consists of wine and song. On ancient consolation literature 
generally see R. Kassel, Untersuchungen zur griechischen und rómischen Konsola- 
tionsliteratur, Zetemata 18 (Munich 1958). 

43 Willcock (note 31 above) 142. 

“Lasserre (note | above) 323 on the “maladresse” of including Achilles, remarks, 
*",..mais cette maladresse méme oblige à donner plus de valeurs au thème qui doit 
effacer leur première impression: ils trouveront un réconfort dans la poésie," (italics 
mine). 
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Alloquium has a first meaning of ‘talk, converse’ and a second of 
‘friendly or reassuring words, encouragement’.4> Bentley admits the 
meaning consolatio and refers to Catullus 38.5: qua solatus es allocu- 
tione? For Catullus solatus es provides the specific notion of consola- 
tion, while allocutio means a ‘spoken or written address’ or ‘encourag- 
ing talk’.4* Catullan coloring in the form of “consolation” cannot take 
away the primary meaning of Horace's alloquium, with its emphasis not 
on the state of being consoled, but on the talk that achieves that state. 
Dulcia alloquia provide the solution for deformis aegrimoniae (18).47 
Horace emphasizes these words not only by their position at the end of 
the poem and the exclusion of other words within the four—word line, 
but also by sound play: the interlocking alliteration of ‘d’ and ‘a’; the 
transformation of the shrill repeated ‘ae’ and ‘i’ in aegrimoniae to the 
soft initial ‘a’ in alloquiis; liquid ‘ls in the soothing dulcibus alloquiis; 
the shift from iambs to dactyls.48 “Sweet converse" is what the poet has 


*55OLD, where our passage falls under the “poetic” category. TLL cites this as the 
first secure attestation of the word. The citation in Fulgentius (Sermones Antiqui 11), 
which he attributes to the mistagogum liber of Varro, may be better assigned to Varro's 
contemporary Cincius Alimentus, who did write a book entitled Mvorayoyvxá (Fest., p. 
498 line 8 Lindsay). See U. Pizzani, ed., Fabio Planciade Fulgenzio, Definizione di Parole 
Antiche (Rome 1968) 100. Although this use in an antiquarian, whether Varro or Cincius, 
may not predate Horace's use, it would still be impossible to state with confidence that 
the word was not in circulation before Horace. 

*SOLD. The first meaning of allocutio in TLL is 'affatus, sermo’. While TLL also 
has an entry ‘de consolando’, this word does not occur again after Catullus in the context 
of consolation until Seneca. The first meaning of alloquium in TLL is also 'sermo, affatus’. 
Our passage falls under the second entry, ‘de consolando’. The association of alloguium 
with consolation apparently becomes conventional only after Horace. - 

47 Aegrimonia's close relation aegritudo appears as the mot juste. for distress in 
Cicero's discussion of consolation in Tusc. Disp. 3. In Cicero's statement concerning the 
variety of things that are conventionally said for the various situations requiring consola- 
tion, we can see that he takes for granted the importance of speaking: sunt enim certa 
quae de paupertate, certa quae de vita inhonorata et ingloria dici soleant (3.81). 

*8] take the entire last line together, according to the standard reading where a 
comma comes after levato (17), making the genitive aegrimoniae objective with alloquiis 
(18), over against Shackleton Bailey's (Stuttgart 1985) comma after aegrimoniae, making a 
predicate genitive with malum. Shackleton Bailey follows Bentley's objection to an ab- 
stract (rather than personal) object for alloquiis, but keeps alloquiis in apposition to vino 
cantuque and stops short of the connectives (aegrimoniae et or dulcibusque) Bentley 
finds desirable. Although neither alloquium nor alloquor takes an abstract object else- 
where (TLL entry II for each) and allocutio not until the Vulgate (TLL ID, the abstract 
object common for other Latin “consolation” words (consolatio, consolor, solacium, 
solamen, solor) paves the way for the calque on paramythion, noticed since before Bent- 
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been doing throughout the poem, and this final word identifies the ap- 
propriate kind of discourse once inappropriate topics have been re- 
jected in cetera mitte loqui (7). Loqui in the frame makes room for the 
myth’s alloquiis. 

Compensation for the failure to return home comes to the Ho- 
meric Achilles through the xAéog embodied in the song of the Iliad 
itself.49 For the Horatian Achilles compensation is not just the sympo- 
sium, but the sympotic poem. Likewise for the poet and his addressee, 
compensatory song is not just the exemplum sung on the fide Cyllenea 
(9), but the epode in its entirety. 

On first analysis the myth allowed for a double movement: the 
generic and logical alignment of the exemplum according to the de- 
mands of the symposium cannot completely transform Achilles into a 
reassuring mythological precedent. Although Achilles is made to fit the 
circumstances at hand, instead of affording consolation he in fact re- 
veals the true degree of the poet’s despair. On further analysis, however, 
we find again a double movement which, if it does not correct the de- 
spair, at least helps integrate on a poetic level the expression of the 
darker side of things. The contrast between the shred of hope the poet 
displays in his own voice and his depiction of Achilles’ inevitable death 
serves to deepen the various fears expressed in the poem. As an anti- 
dote to these fears, however, the myth creates a sense of universality. 
First because the comparison of Amicius and the poet to Chiron and 
Achilles both elevates the “real-life” characters and renders more hu- 
man the mythological figures. Secondly because of the impression that 
is created of similarity in human circumstance over time. While the 
poem inscribes temporal difference through the mythological status of 


ley. Kiessling and Heinze (note 9 above) cite £ Il. 9.186: nagaptO.a yàp (tà povotxd) 
Bupod xal Aóxng—does this imply that Horace's phrase is a calque on the Homeric 
scholia? If he was reading scholia at all, he certainly would have read this passage. The 
difference between other Latin words meaning “consolation” and the alloquor deriva- 
tives is in the degree to which speaking is at issue. Horace’s innovation in the meaning of 
the word generates the innovation in its object. It is hardly surprising that later authors 
took up the new meaning but kept closer to its root. T. E. Page, Q. Horatii Flacci 
Carminum Libri IV, Epodon Liber (London 1895) cites ad loc. Horace's rule for neolo- 
gism: et nova fictaque nuper habebunt fidem si | Graeco fonte cadent parce detorta, A.P. 
52—53. The striking sound play of the line goes hand in hand with the striking meaning. 
Furthermore, the standard reading allows for parallelism (object in whatever case fol- 
lowed by means) between the two final lines. 

*^9 Nagy (note 38 above) chapters 2-4. 
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Chiron and Achilles in contrast to the contemporary status of the poet 
and his addressee, another difference obtains in the distance between 
the time of composition and our own time. Achilles’ situation comes to 
bear on the poet’s; the poet's comes to bear on ours. 

This procedure of double movements demands continual reinter- 
pretation of the poem on the part of the reader. The attempt to make 
Achilles conform to a reassuring model only further emphasizes the 
truth about the poet's frame of mind. This truth, however, is mitigated 
by the realization—implied by the poet’s self-conscious choice of 
Achilles as exemplum—that if even Achilles could not be consoled for 
his inevitable death, we should not expect to be consoled for our cares. 
Paradoxically, it is the realization of the impossibility of consolation on 
a universal level that makes us feel less alone. The surface polish of 
Epode 13 belies its underlying complexities and the mirroring effect of 
the exemplum on the frame accommodates difference as well as sim- 
ilarity. Part of the myth’s appeal derives from the common language it 
provides, or rather, from its telling a known narrative that can charm us 
by its very familiarity into thinking we already understand the poem.*° 


MICHELE LOWRIE 
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5oPart of this paper was given at the Center for Literary and Cultural Studies at 
Harvard University in a panel on myth and genre, February 1990, and the whole at a 
departmental colloquium at New York University, October 1990. I owe thanks to Seth 
Bernardete for lively discussion, to Gregory Nagy, Richard E. Thomas and the anony- 
mous reader for their helpful comments, and above all to R. J. Tarrant, who has patiently 
read many drafts with a critical but generous eye. 
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SILVIAS DEER (VERGIL, AENEID 7.479—502): 
GAME PARKS AND ROMAN LAW 


Griffin’s discussion of Silvia’s deer (Aen. 7.479—502) in his Latin 
Poets and Roman Life provides the starting-point for my analysis.! 
After surveying the sometimes hostile, sometimes strained comments 
of various critics, Griffin explores connections between this episode 
and the Aeneid as a whole: “. . . Ascanius did not know what he was 
doing; he meant no harm—but the harm is done. Aeneas has no wish to 
fight the Italians, and he does all he can to avoid war, but he must fight 
and kill his future allies."? Griffin cites Lausus and even Turnus as 
examples before emphasizing Dido and the deer simile at Aen. 4.68—73: 
“The climax of the three stages in which Juno and Allecto stir up the 
war is given a form that recalls the suffering of Dido; she too was 
beautiful, destroyed by the Trojans not by their will . . . But that is the 
effect of the Trojan destiny; to cause suffering without willing it, to 
cause the destruction of so many beautiful things. . . ."? Although the 
trap of biographical fallacy should be avoided,* we can try to place 
Silvia's deer against the background shared by Vergil and his readers.5 


1J. Griffin, Latin Poets and Roman Life (1985; Chapel Hill 1986) 170—72, part of an 
“amended version" (p. viii) of "The Fourth Georgic, Virgil, and Rome," G&R n.s. 26 
(1979) 61—80. J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses romaines des origines à la fin du siécle des 
Antonins (Cynegetica) (Paris 1951) 120ff. discusses this passage in general terms. 

? Griffin (note 1 above) 171. Aymard (note | above) 121, also emphasizes that Vergil 
blames neither Ascanius nor the Latins. See also R. O. A. M. Lyne, Further Voices in 
Vergil's Aeneid (Oxford 1987) 193ff., esp. 199—200. 

* Griffin (note 1 above) 171-72. See also Lyne (note 2 above) 194ff. 

*Cf. R. Thomas, "Turning Back the Clock" (a review of Griffin), CP 83 (1988) 54— 
69, who praises the chapter on Georgics 4, in which Griffin discusses our passage, al- 
though he questions other parts of the book. Austin suggests that the passage must have 
been based on some personal experience of Vergil's, which Griffin (note 1 above) 172, n. 
32 calls "not very helpful.” O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums in Cultur- 
geschichtlicher Beziehung (Innsbruck 1887) 89—90 would agree with Austin. Cf. J. K. 
Anderson, Hunting in the Ancient World (Berkeley 1985) 91—92. 

5For general surveys of deer in the ancient world, see Orth, RE 16, cols. 1936-50 
(Stuttgart 1913) s.v. “Hirsch”; O. Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, vol. 1 (Leipzig 1909) 277—79. 
For discussions of the more strictly literary aspects of deer and hunting in Vergil and in 
ancient epic, see, recently and with further bibliography, G. A. Staley, "Aeneas' First Act: 
1.180—194," CW 84 (1990) 25—38; E. A. Schmoll, "Odysseus and the Stag: The Parander," 
Helios 14 (1987) 22-28; Lyne (note 2 above) 193ff.; A. J. Boyle, The Chaonian Dove: 
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Tame deer living on farms and attached to their keepers would not 
have seemed strange to Vergil or his readers, since the late Republic 
saw wealthy Romans with suitable estates keeping animal parks or 
game preserves that included deer.® Fairly early in Vergil's lifetime, 
Fulvius Lippinus was the first Roman said to own game parks for wild 
animals including deer, wild goats, and wild sheep (see Pliny, NH 
878.211; Varro, R. 3.12.1). He soon found imitators in L. Lucullus and 
Q. Hortensius (Pliny, NH 8.78.211). Varro, writing in 37 B.C.E., men- 
tions many owners of preserves, including Titus Pompeius (R. 3.12.2), 
and he himself had a preserve on an estate near Tusculum he had pur- 
chased from M. Pupius Piso.” 

In the Aeneid, Silvia's deer, a mature animal yet so tame it sleeps 
in the stables, was taken from its mother when recently born and fed by 
Tyrrhus and his family? In vivaria, some of the animals might become 
especially tame and might even be used to guide the other animals to 
food that had been set out by the keeper, according to Columella, who 
also recommends feeding animals by hand in special circumstances 
(9.1.6—7). Sometimes this feeding was turned into a public display, as 
when Varro has Appius remark that on Varro's estate near Tusculum, 
*you saw wild boars and wild goats assemble for food when a horn was 


Studies in the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid of Virgil, Mnemosyne Suppl. 94 (Leiden 
1986) 125-26; W. Moskalew, Formular Language and Poetic Design in the Aeneid, Mne- 
mosyne Suppl. 73 (Leiden 1982) 166—68; E. Vance, "Sylvia's Pet Stag: Wildness and 
Domesticity in Virgil's Aeneid," Arethusa 14 (1981) 127-38; and J. R. Dunkle, "The 
Hunter and Hunting in the Aeneid,” Ramus 2 (1973) 127-42. 

$See, very briefly, J. M. C. Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art (London 
1973) 143; G. Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome (Manchester 
1937) 131. d 

7R. 3.13.1. Varro has Merula contrast the past, when the father of his interlocutor 
Axius "never saw anything from his hunting except a little rabbit," with the present when 
“many iugera" are enclosed with walls and contain many boars and wild goats (R. 3.3.8; 
cf. 3.12.1). See also Columella, Rust. 9.praef.—9.1; Pliny, NH 8.50.115. 

*See Aen. 7.483—86: 


cervus erat forma praestanti et cornibus ingens, 
Tyrrhidae pueri quem matris ab ubere raptum 
nutribant Tyrrhusque pater, cui regia parent 
armenta et late custodia credita campi. 


The lines emphasize Tyrrhus' position of responsibility as well as the deer's tameness. 
See also adsuetum imperiis, 7.487; manum patiens mensaeque adsuetus erili, 490; limina 
nota, 491; nota intra tecta, 500. 
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blown at a certain time” and food was provided (R. 3.13.1). Varro con- 
tinues: 


I saw, Axius said, the same thing happen, but in a more Thracian style, 
when I was at Q. Hortensius’ near Laurentum. For there was a wood, as 
he was saying, of more than fifty iugera in size and enclosed with a wall. 
He called it a "therotrophium" instead of a “leporarium.” There was a 
high place, where we were dining at a table that had been placed there, to 
which he ordered that Orpheus be called. When he had come there, 
dressed in a robe and with a cithara, and had been ordered to sing, he 
blew ona horn. As a result, such a great crowd of deer, boars, and other 
quadrupeds poured around us that the spectacle (spectaculum) seemed to 
me no less handsome than when the aediles’ hunts take place in the 
Circus Maximus without the African animals. (R. 3.13.23) 


Here the display provided to the spectators is at least as important as 
the nourishment provided to the animals. The person who feeds the 
animals has even been given a name to correspond to his part in the 
drama staged by the owner.? Columella explains that game animals kept 
in parks modo lautitiis ac voluptatibus dominorum serviunt, modo quaes- 
tui ac reditibus (9.1.1). 

The Aeneid exaggerates and extends elements of the reality of 
game parks into an idyllic world that is not simply the product of "real- 
life" details. A practice associated with rich, display-conscious aristo- 
crats, many of them intent on profit, is transformed into an idyllic vision 
that will be destroyed by the coming of Ascanius.!? The future that lies 
ahead shows us the transformation of an idyllic harmony with nature 
into a harmony that is created in large part by artifice, like that of 
"Orpheus." 

The delicate antagonism of the innocent intent and the painful 
result of Ascanius' deed on which Griffin focuses comes out even more 
fully when we look at how the Romans thought about the habits and the 
legal status of deer. Generally speaking, Roman law distinguished be- 


9 Cf. Trimalchio’s carver Carpus (Petr, Sat. 36.5—8). On the connection between 
Orpheus and deer, see Orth (note 5 above) col. 1944. 

19 R, E. Moorton, “The Innocence of Italy in Vergil's Aeneid," AJP 110 (1989) 105— 
30 has recently attacked the notion of pre—Trojan Italy as a peaceful, idyllic, pastoral 
location. He dismisses the deer as "Silvia's pet" and does not discuss game parks or 
occupatio (123—25). 
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tween wild and domesticated animals.!! Different laws of ownership 
and possession applied to the two categories. My ox, for example, re- 
mained my property even if it escaped, and I would be liable for any 
damages it caused. Possession, therefore, was not synonymous with 
ownership. A wild animal, however, is res nullius, the property of no 
one. It belongs to me when I take physical possession of it (occupatio)'? 
and generally stops belonging to me and again becomes res nullius when 
it escapes from my physical possession. Here, then, possession is vir- 
tually synonymous with ownership. 

Certain animals, however, did not fall neatly into one category or 
the other. A somewhat different set of principles was applied to them 
within the overall structure of the division between wild and domesti- 
cated animals.!? The crucial passage comes from Gaius: 


The wild nature of peacocks and doves is not pertinent, because they are 
accustomed by habit to fly away and fly back: for bees do the same thing, 
and it is agreed that their nature is wild; and some people have deer that 
have become so tame that they go into the woods and return, and no one 
denies that their nature is wild. For these animals, which are accustomed 
by habit to go away and return, the following rule (regula) has been ap- 
proved, that they are understood to be our property so long as they have 
the revertendi animum, but that if they cease to have the revertendi ani- 
mum, they cease to be our property and become the property of the first 
to seize them. They are understood to have ceased to have the revertendi 
animum at the time when they have abandoned the habit of returning 
(revertendi consuetudinem).!^ 


11 See the excellent discussion, with full bibliography, of B. W. Frier, "Bees and 
Lawyers," CJ 78 (1982) 105-14; most recently, G. McLeod, “Wild and Tame Animals and 
Birds in Roman Law," in New Perspectives in the Roman Law of Property: Essays for 
Barry Nicholas, ed. P. Birks (Oxford 1989) 169—76, with further bibliography in n. 2. 

12See M. Kaser, RE Suppl. 7 (Stuttgart 1940) cols. 682-91, s.v. occupatio, and 
further references in Frier (note 11 above). 

13 Frier (note 11 above) discusses bees and illustrates how their economic impor- 
tance affected their legal treatment. 

14 Gaius, 2 Rer. Cott. s. Aur, Digest 41.1.5.5: 


Pavonum et columbarum fera natura est nec ad rem pertinet, quod ex consue- 
tudine avolare et revolare solent: nam et apes idem faciunt, quarum constat feram 
esse naturam: cervos quoque ita quidam mansuetos habent, ut in silvas eant et 
redeant, quorum et ipsorum feram esse naturam nemo negat. in his autem ani- 
malibus, quae consuetudine abire et redire solent, talis regula comprobata est, ut 
eo usque nostra esse intellegantur, donec revertendi animum habeant, quod si 
desierint revertendi animum habere, desinant nostra esse et fiant occupantium. 
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This leaving and returning, then, was behavior that Romans would 
expect in a tame deer. Vergil uses imperfects to emphasize that the deer 
habitually departs (errabat, 7.491) and returns (se . . . ferebat, 9.492), 
just as imperfects highlight Silvia’s ongoing care for the deer (ornabat, 
7.488; pectebat and lavabat, 489).!5 In terms that would be legally anach- 
ronistic, Ascanius is guilty of damaging another’s property. But he did 
not know that he was doing so. He could not know that the deer was 
tame, that it had revertendi animum, since that intention was manifested 
only by action and he had no knowledge of the animal’s past behavior. 
An imaginary trial of Ascanius for killing the deer is developed by Ti- 
berius Claudius Donatus in his Interpretationes Vergilianae (fourth or 
early fifth century C.E.) (2.75.24-76.6 Georgii). He argues that Vergil's 
referring to the dogs as venantis (Aen. 7.493) contains Ascanius' “entire 
defense" and imagines the defense proceeding this way: si enim super 
eo apud prudentis ageret, diceret: agrestem putavi, nescii mansuetum 
utpote extra domos degentem nec ipsius causa venatum processi, sed 
ferarum capiendarum studio, quae in silvis et in ripis fluminum reperiri 
consueverunt. These points, Donatus observes, could have been made 
iuste . . . apud aequos iudices, but the Fury's work has made that im- 
possible. Instead, as we have seen, Ascanius, eximiae laudis succensus 
amore (Aen. 7.496), unintentionally causes great pain, as do Aeneas and 
the Trojans.!6 
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intelleguntur autem desisse revertendi animum habere tunc, cum revertendi con- 
suetudinem deseruerint. 


Briefly summarized in Gaius, /nst. 2.68; cf. Just., Inst. 2.1.15. It is not known how long 
before Gaius’ time this regula was developed; see Frier (note 11 above) 110—13. Frier 
argues cogently against the view that would discount the extension of the regula to 
include stags (113, n. 44 with further references). 

150n the deer's tameness, see also Aen. 7.485—86, quoted in note 8 above. 

16My thanks go to the editor and anonymous referee for AJP for helpful com- 
ments, to Wellesley College for supporting my research, to my colleague Randall Colaizzi 
for useful comments on an earlier draft, and to my research assistants during the time this 
essay was being drafted, Sarah Harrell, Charmane Higgins, Julianne Nevins, and Re- 
becca Schindler, whose help was made possible by a much appreciated grant from the 
Ford Foundation to Wellesley College. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
IS HORACE’S ARS POETICA A PARODY? 


The Ars poetica of Horace was the most influential work of literary 
criticism in the Middle Ages and continued an important model for 
critics through the time of Boileau and Pope. To modern readers it has 
been a continuing puzzle, despite the learned labors of Charles Brink 
and others. Why do its doctrines have so little relationship to Horace’s 
own practice? Why does it devote so much attention to drama, includ- 
ing the obsolete satyr play? An answer to the riddle of the Ars has 
now been proposed by Bernard Frischer in a monograph published by 
Scholars Press (1991) for the American Philological Association: Shift- 
ing Paradigms: New Approaches to Horace’s Ars Poetica. This short 
study (158 pp.) may be the most original contribution to classical studies 
of the year. 

Qualifications rarely combined in a single reviewer are needed to 
appraise Frischer’s argument authoritatively. A good understanding of 
statistics would be necessary to judge the complex evidence on the 
frequency of function words set out in tables and graphs that lead 
Frischer to propose an "early" date (between 24 and 20 B.C.) for the 
poem; a good knowledge of prosopography would be required in eval- 
uating his identification of the main addressee as L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesonius (cos. 58), rather than Cn. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 15); good 
literary judgment is needed to evaluate the hypothesis that the Ars is not 
serious literary criticism like that found in the Second Book of Horace’s 
Epistles, but satire spoken in the person of an unreliable and pedantic 
Peripatetic. Some scholars known to be interested in the Ars were ap- 
proached to review the monograph for the Journal; perhaps under- 
standably, they refused. As a result, I use this column not for a review 
but to draw the attention of the scholarly community to Frischer’s sug- 
gestions. I teach the Ars regularly, and I would like to know if Frischer is 
likely to be right in his proposals. Perhaps final judgment will have to 
await publication of Frischer's promised "longer, interpretive book." 

Two points are perhaps worth mentioning, though neither refutes 
Frischer's position. No Latin writer after Horace seems to have recog- 
nized that the Ars could be read as a parody. That includes the late 
antique commentator Porphyrio and it also includes Quintilian. Some 
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of Quintilian’s references are neutral and imply no particular interpreta- 
tion of the Ars, but his quotation of the opening of the poem in 8.3.60 
does seem to indicate he took Horace’s remarks there seriously. To 
Frischer, those lines establish the satiric tone, in that objection to mon- 
sters in art goes against what is known of the tastes for painting of 
Horace’s time. He points out as well the inconsistency between the 
theories of the Ars and those of the Epicurean circle of critics with 
whom Horace had some apparent alliance. 

The second is the general difficulty of establishing that a work or 
passage, ostensibly straightforward, should be interpreted as parody or 
satire. Such interpretations tend to be self-fulfilling in that whatever in 
the contents has to be taken as reasonable is needed to establish some 
plausibility for the narrator and everything else can then be played off 
against this background. Once one starts reading something as satire, 
there is likely to be more and more that seems to confirm the impres- 
sion. There are a number of difficult cases in both Greek and Latin 
literature of what may be seriously intended or may be satire. I think of 
the controversies over Plato's Menexenus, which was certainly admired 
in antiquity as a model of a serious funeral oration, or over the tone of 
Lucan's apostrophe to Nero at the beginning of his Bellum Civile, which 
to a modern reader seems so exaggerated as to be preposterous, and 
some late antique panegyrics, such as Julian's speech to Constantius. 

If the Ars was indeed a parody, its reception throughout the centu- 
ries becomes ironic, but its place in the later history of literary criticism 
is unaffected. It was the vehicle by which Peripatetic criticism was 
transmitted to later ages until the recovery of Aristotle's Poetics in the 
West and even thereafter continued to be regarded as an elegant state- 
ment of critical principles. 


Some careful readers of Brief Mention in AJP 112.4 have protested 
that Foucault's first name was Michel, not Jacques. Personally, I 
thought the creation of a prototypical French post-structuralist by the 
conflation of Jacques Derrida with Michel Foucault was rather clever— 
mais chacun à son goût! 


G. A. K. 
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BARBARA PAVLOCK. Eros, Imitation, and the Epic Tradition. Ithaca and Lon- 
don, Cornell University Press, 1990. Pp. xiv + 230. Cloth, $29.95. 


This book discusses the role of the erotic in epic poetry from Homer 
through Milton. The discussion focuses on two episodes originating in Homer: 
the abandoned female derived from Nausikaa in the Odyssey and the night raid 
derived from the expedition of Diomedes and Odysseus in the Iliad. As Pavlock 
progresses through imitations of these scenes in Apollonius of Rhodes, Vergil, 
Catullus, Ovid, Ariosto, and Milton, she shows how the erotic stimulates a 
dialectic with the prevailing values of epic poetry. Over time, eros is trans- 
formed from an irrational force acting against the heroic to a means of figuring 
heroic values. 

Chapter 1 focuses on how material borrowed from the Iliad and Odyssey 
helps link the heroic to the erotic in the Argonautica, leading to an expression of 
futility over the nature and attainability of epic values. Pavlock begins with the 
ekphrasis of Jason’s cloak. An obvious counterpart to Achilles’ shield in Iliad 
18, the panels of the cloak differentiate the values of Apollonius’ poem from 
those of Homer’s. As the Aphrodite panel suggests, the erotic in the Argo- 
nautica is bound up with narcissism and duplicity; the content of this panel (and 
of others) threatens traditional Homeric values, and even the style threatens to 
mislead and seduce. The implications of this ekphrasis are developed more fully 
in the prologue of Book 3. Here Hera and Athena visit Aphrodite in an adapta- 
tion of Hera’s visit to Aphrodite in Iliad 14 and Thetis’ request to Hephaestus 
for new armor for Achilles in Iliad 18. From these Homeric points of departure, 
Apollonius emphasizes his different view of love, which is transformed from an 
irresistible psychological force to self-seeking manipulation and deception. The 
human characters in turn parallel what goes on in the divine tableau. As Jason 
wears the cloak on his diplomatic mission to Hypsipyle, the Lemnian episode 
unfolds through adaptations of Homeric similes that suggest an inversion of the 
traditional order. By transferring Homeric similes to an erotic context, Apol- 
lonius shows how female sexuality can hinder heroism. This theme is developed 
further in the poem as Jason begins to play Odysseus to Medea’s Nausikaa. 
Once again, however, the differences between Homer and Apollonius are re- 
vealing: the highly civilized Nausikaa keeps her unfolding sexuality under con- 
trol, while Medea takes on more and more of the characteristics of Euripides’ 
heroine in an effort to usurp conventional male heroic values. Like Odysseus, 
Jason manipulates the young woman’s feelings to his advantage, but since he 
lacks Odysseus’ commitment to the restoration of traditional social values, 
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Jason displays only the manipulation and lust for power that show eros in con- 
flict with true heroism. 

In Chapter 2, Pavlock moves to Vergil’s Aeneid. The abandoned woman 
motif, of course, leads to a discussion of Dido, where Pavlock shows that eros is 
bound up with the heroic in a number of ways. Dido’s love prevents her from 
understanding Aeneas’ political mission, but the erotic confuses public and 
private in other, less obvious ways as well. Her love for Sychaeus, for example, 
is tied to her concern for her public reputation, so that fides entangles self- 
interest with social goals. Dido’s death shows a similar confusion, in that she 
sums up her life in terms of heroic public service at the same time as the love 
which causes her death leaves the people she leads vulnerable to destruction. In 
the Nisus and Euryalus episode, based on Euripides’ Rhesus as well as Iliad 10, 
Vergil shows how once again, amor marks the intrusion of private interests into 
public affairs. When Nisus returns for Euryalus, he abandons his public mission 
under the impulse of passionate feelings that recall both Dido’s suicide and 
Aeneas’ impulsive return to Troy for Creusa. Those passionate feelings associ- 
ate erotic desire, bloodlust, and passion for gain with gloria, virtus, and pietas. 
Thus “the essentially private nature of amor is likely to interfere with the pub- 
licly oriented demands of pietas" (105), although this chapter shows that the 
relationship is more complex than it might at first appear. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to "Ovid's Ariadne and the Catullan Epyllion." Ca- 
tullus 64, as Pavlock explains, marks a new direction in the dialectic between 
erotic and epic values, for in this treatment of the abandoned female, Ariadne is 
the upholder of social values, particularly fides, traditionally attributed to the 
male. Theseus reminds us of the anti-heroic Jason in the Argonautica, violating 
both fides when he breaks his promise to marry Ariadne and pietas when he 
causes the death of his father. Only in the domus of Ariadne are social bonds 
kept, and in emphasizing this point, Catullus develops a new anti-epic ap- 
proach. Catullus 64 is the primary model for Heroides 10, but Ovid uses the 
Ariadne myth differently. While Catullus upholds such traditional values as fides 
and pietas in his poem, Ovid dismisses the heroic code as inconsequential and 
considers Theseus' failure as just another impermanent value in an unstable 
world. Indeed, in the course of the letter, Ariadne's own connection to tradi- 
tional social values gradually dissolves, so that the erotic is separated from its 
traditional confrontation with the heroic. 

Chapter 4 moves to the imitation of the abandoned woman and night raid 
scenes in Ludovico Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. The Ariadne character is named 
Olimpia, who reveals herself in adaptations of Ovid, Catullus, and Vergil as a 
shallow figure who tries to live by conventions taken from chivalric romance. 
She ends up acting out a private notion of fede to the detriment of public values, 
as do Cloridano and Medoro, the Nisus and Euryalus characters. In his imita- 
tion of the night raid, Ariosto deletes the complex interplay of public and private 
from the Aeneid at the same time as he adds erotic elements that undermine the 
social ties governing the scene's second model in Statius’ Thebaid. The result is 
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that Cloridano and Medoro act as a result of personal affection, a subjective 
pietà that cannot function as any sort of meaningful social value. In Ariosto's 
poetic universe, piety and fidelity lose their heroic, public reference points. 

The final chapter is devoted to "Milton's Criticism of Classical Epic in 
Paradise Lost 9.” Although Eve is not literally abandoned by Adam, Aeneid 4 is 
definitely in the background of the Fall, with Aeneas influencing Milton's char- 
acterization of Adam and Dido influencing Eve. Here the differences between 
the two poems are paramount. Dido is productive only before her love for 
Aeneas distracts her from her duty; Eve, however, must work with Adam in love 
so that both of them can develop a right relationship to God and the world 
around them. Aeneas gains epic stature by leaving Dido and suppressing his 
love in favor of pietas; Adam, in contrast, plans to die with Eve after the Fall, 
showing that he has lost both the true love that has Eve's best interest at heart 
and the true piety that flows from love. God's plan requires them both, and with 
the aid of Eve, Adam slowly learns that, as Milton put it, marriage is a "mutual 
help to piety" (210). By removing the conflict between eros and epic, Milton 
shows that both man and woman have the same potential for heroic status 
through love. 

Pavlock's book, like such classics of comparative literature as A. Bartlett 
Giamatti's The Earthly Paradise and the Renaissance Epic and Thomas Greene's 
The Descent from Heaven: A Study in Epic Continuity, is unified through its 
treatment of key episodes, and this procedure gives the book both its great 
strength and its one weakness. On the positive side, the focus on imitations of 
the abandoned woman and the night raid provides an admirable unity which 
goes well beyond the virtues of formal tidiness. These episodes are bound to a 
complex of values hovering between eros and heroism, between the public and 
the private, so that the story of their interaction from Homer to Milton is well 
worth telling as a complete story Each chapter is, as Pavlock notes in the 
introduction, a complete study to some extent, but the whole is considerably 
greater than the sum of the parts. 

Once the author of such a book has selected the episode or episodes to 
consider, however, there is an obligation to write a chapter for each major retell- 
ing, even if the author is not always able to add a great deal to what has already 
been said. The result in this book is a certain unevenness, with some chapters 
being better than others. For example, while I have little inclination to quibble 
with Pavlock's analysis of Vergil's Nisus and Euryalus story, I cannot say that 
there is much here that is really new. The Milton chapter, on the other hand, is 
superb, for as Pavlock points out, previous scholarship has not provided an 
adequate account of how Milton's critique of classical epic affects love and 
heroism in Book 9. By building on several recent studies of Eve's character in 
the context of this book, Pavlock brings the project to a truly exciting conclu- 
sion. 

Ido not in any way want to minimize the achievement of this book. Even 
when she is replowing familiar fields, Pavlock generally turns up something 
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worth thinking about, and the best sections are absolutely first-rate. This is, in 
short, an important book which demands a reading by every classicist with an 
interest in comparative studies. 


CRAIG KALLENDORF 
TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 


RICHARD GARNER. From Homer to Tragedy: The Art of Allusion in Greek 
Poetry. London and New York, Routledge, 1990. Pp. xiv + 269. Cloth, 
$35.00 (U.S.), $42.00 (Can.). 


This “study of the ways Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides imitated 
and alluded to other poetry" (xi) concludes with six substantial appendices 
which list and classify all specific allusions and imitations (as identified by the 
author) in extant tragedy. The appendices form a "skeleton," around which 
Garner has "reconstruct(ed) a creature, as lifelike as ] could make it" (xii). The 
allusions in all surviving plays (except Rhesus) are covered in only 186 pages of 
text; despite Garner's insightful and often fascinating analysis the reconstructed 
creature is still disappointingly skeletal. 

In an introductory chapter on lyric poets' appropriations of Homer, Gar- 
ner examines the mechanics of allusion to provide a theoretical framework for 
his subsequent discussion of tragedy. He begins by borrowing I. A. Richards' 
analysis of metaphor into tenor ("the literal object under consideration"); vehi- 
cle ("the thing to which the metaphor suggests some comparison"); and ground 
(“that which tenor and vehicle have in common") (5). Following Ricoeur and 
Riffaterre, he applies this terminology to allusion: here the tenor is the primary 
text, vehicle the text alluded to, and ground their point(s) in common. As Gar- 
ner recognizes, the ground may be difficult to define; harder still is the task of 
analyzing the overall effect of the tenor—vehicle—ground relation. To this end he 
speaks of primary and secondary fields (the contexts, respectively, of the tenor 
and the vehicle). "In allusion, it is the interaction of the two fields, all their 
similarities and differences, and all the implications these have for the tenor, 
which is used by the audience to bridge the gap between the two texts" (7). 

In this literary—critical work, most of Garner's efforts are devoted to ex- 
plication of the relations between primary and secondary fields, beginning with 
an analysis of the ways in which Mimnermus frag. 2 alludes to two passages in 
Homer: the “generations of leaves" speech at I. 6.146—49 and the twin fates of 
Achilles at ZI. 9.411ff. He plausibly maintains that the secondary fields from the 
Iliad (the consolations offered by the survival of the tree/family; the possibility 
of immortal fame) are summoned by allusion and serve as a foil for the alto- 
gether gloomier realities of Mimnermus' post-heroic world. While few modern 
readers would challenge this particular analysis, the method presents serious 
problems for both author- and reader-based criticism. Ever more extensive 
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examinations of context move us ever further from the more verifiable aspects 
of allusion. We may assume that an ancient audience would recognize an allu- 
sion to a well-known passage from Homer; what is less clear is how much of the 
context would be remembered, and how the audience would evaluate that con- 
text. A quotation from Hamlet ("neither a borrower nor a lender be"; “Good 
night, sweet prince") does not always assume that an audience will recognize 
and apply the context of the quotation. Did ancient audiences necessarily think 
of the surrounding context of the "generations of leaves"? The numerous an- 
cient citations of the passage (v—vi) leave the question open. Moreover, we find 
that perceptive modern critics will strongly disagree concerning the extent of 
primary and secondary fields. Garner's analysis of Hipp. 563—64 sees the refer- 
ence to Cypris as a bee both as an echo of ZI. 2.87-90 (where the Greek army is 
compared to a’swarm of bees) and as a "unif(ication of) the images of violence 
and sweetness by reference to the secondary field of epic where they, are held 
together by the simile." Barrett's commentary on this passage not only fails to 
recognize any Homeric allusion, but restricts the primary field to.the bee's 
erratic flight. Recognizing this problem, Garner coins the term "collusion" to 
refer to allusions which “it is difficult to imagine . . . audiences could have 
noticed" (24). 

Since his theoretical framework (unlike those of Pucci or Conte in their 
works on epic) has little to say concerning the dynamics of relations between 
primary and secondary fields, it is largely abandoned after the first chapter. As a 
result, Garner's many valuable observations on allusive technique (Aeschylus' 
fondness for importing Homeric similes; the irony and complexity of Euripides) 
lack cohesion. We also find little discussion of the authors' possible motivations 
for allusion: did the tragedians admire their predecessors? Was there an agonis- 
tic element in their borrowings? 

Another theoretical shortcoming is Garner's assessment of how allusion 
may be recognized. Again following the analogy with metaphor, he claims that 
an allusion will be signalled by a "trigger" or “ungrammaticality”—something 
which cannot be understood literally. This is truer for metaphor ("Juliet is the 
sun" cannot be understood literally) than for allusion. While it is possible to 
trigger an allusion with such obvious devices as direct attribution or quotation 
marks, the ungrammaticality may be subtle or nonexistent. We may use a bor- 
rowed phrase ("the rest is silence") in such a way that no extra- or intertextual 
reference is necessary for literal comprehension (the phrase makes literal sense 
within the tenor, and is not marked by a change in meter or dialect), yet still 
expect an ideal (or an average) reader to recognize its vehicle (the end of Ham- 
let). 

Uncertainty concerning the triggering mechanism will inevitably affect 
what we choose to see as allusive; the problem is compounded by our lack of 
native informants. Garner recognizes that subjectivity is inevitable in compiling 
a list of allusions and is on the whole admirably cautious: he frequently denies 
allusions perceived by other critics and is judicious in his treatment of the 
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reappearance of Homeric hapax legomena. To point out a couple of more diffi- 
cult examples, Garner sees Là yeveal Bootav (Soph., OT 1186) as an echo of the 
yeveń . . . avdodv of Il. 6.146, and tà 8' &Xa ovy of Euripides, IT 37 as an 
allusion to the same words at Aeschylus, Ag. 36. Allusions of this size are 
notoriously difficult to identify; Garner must make his case via analysis of the 
primary and secondary fields, and generally does so well. More intensive phi- 
lological analysis (relative frequency, occurrence in other contexts, etc.) would 
make a stronger case for or against these smaller allusions, and could be easily 
carried out with the aid of a computer (Garner notes that he gained access to an 
Ibycus only late in the course of his research, and it seems that he has not ind 
integrated this tool into his conception of the project). 

Despite these limitations, Garner's reading of individual passages or 
plays is usually insightful and persuasive. Among many I would single out his 
extended treatment of Alcestis, which demonstrates the subtle assimilation of 
Alcestis to Patroclus and Hector; his demonstration of the allusive resem- 
blances of Deianeira and Clytemnestra in Trachiniae; and his reading of Hera- 
cles which demonstrates the play's paradoxically epinician character (Heracles 
fills two epinician roles, being both victor and mythic exemplar). Especially 
impressive is Garner's treatment of the type of allusion which "results in a 
collapse or folding of time, the juxtaposition of two moments of what can be 
seen as a continuous narrative" (185). In discussing Iphigeneia in Aulis, he 
concludes "the words of the Homeric poems, like Iphigeneia, stand at the begin- 
ning of a great poetic web . . . Euripides’ art contrives to make Iphigeneia the 
absolute center . . . From the smallest point the whole can be reconstructed" 
(176). Here Garner has drawn a most suggestive parallel between the techniques 
of tragic allusion and the apparently complex causality of the mythic material 
upon which it draws. Although he has fallen short of a comprehensive treatment 
of tragic allusion, he nevertheless makes many valuable contributions to our 
understanding of the topic. 


JEFFREY S. CARNES 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DOMINIQUE ARNOULD. Le rire et les larmes dans la littérature grecque d'Ho- 
mere à Platon. Paris, Société d'édition "Les Belles Lettres," 1990. Pp. 
293. FF 260. 


Laughter and tears provide access to attitudes towards emotional display 
in Greek literature. Arnould’s revision of a 1987 thèse d'état examines refer- 
ences to laughter and tears in the archaic and classical eras. The author, a 
student of Jacqueline de Romilly, rightly considers the two antithetical mani- 
festations often to be closely related symptoms of concern for one's tym or 
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status within a community. Actual laughter in tragedy, for instance, is much 
rarer than hysterical fear that enemies will laugh at the protagonist. 

The book has two equal parts. The period from Homer to Plato is treated 
as a unity in which certain literary and moral values stay relatively constant, 
although Arnould looks for an evolution of moral and psychological receptivity. 
Part I describes the situations in which people laugh and cry, defined by age, 
sex, and class. Part I] examines how ancient texts describe tears and laughter, 
the vocabulary, themes and myths, the relation of outbursts to speech, and the 
judgments passed on those who guffaw, sob, and dampen cheeks. 

Chapter 1 explores tears and laughter as surprised responses to pain, fear, 
and death. In epic and tragedy, the heroes groan rather than weep in pain, but 
unknown dangers in the Odyssey produce tears and funereal lamentation. He- 
roes laugh at unexpected results like slipping in cow dung and at inappropriate 
responses to danger. In Herodotus, men laugh at uncomprehended situations. 
Laughter is often a socialized, intellectual reaction to a predicament rather than 
unmediated amusement (30). 

Laughers also laugh in order to isolate a victim. Chapter 2 examines 
malicious laughs: rejection, raillery, triumph. Gods and men enjoy them, and 
the laughers bond together in shared scorn for an enemy or competitor. One's 
discomfort often produces yaoua, delight for others. Sophocles deploys a fe- 
verish vocabulary of malice and paranoia, especially in Ajax. Athenian society 
created an atmosphere of controlled aggression in which one felt perpetually 
menaced by others' abusive laughter, actual or imagined. To be the potential 
butt of derision, rejection, or sneers focuses Sophocles' old Oedipus and Eurip- 
ides’ Medea. This interiorized fear polices thoughts and behavior. Xenophon, 
however, employs laughing to express a monarchical authority's goodwill rather 
than malice (43—45, oddly treating the Cyropaedia as history). The orators, 
immersed necessarily in popular morality, will paint opponents (a man or a city) 
as waxvoyEXactoc. The philosophical tradition of laughing at peers’ ideas goes 
back at least to Hecataeus, but Plato elaborates pedagogical tactics of smiles 
and laughter. Laughter (except from babes) always expresses power, arrogated 
or real. It supplies a sonic shorthand (like the visual Gorgon) for expressing 
social superiority. 

Arnould offers some statistics, e.g., 36, n. 3 summarizes the numbers for 
yeAGv in its innocent and malicious occurrences in the tragedians. But she 
nowhere delivers a full list of printed or computerized indices consulted. It 
therefore remains unclear how exhaustive is her examination of Theognis, Isoc- 
rates, or Xenophon. 

Chapter 3 browses through heroic tears. Even the strict ethos of self- 
mastery practiced by much-enduring Odysseus and pitiless Achilles: permits 
heroic tears, if not for death and pain, then for threatened timé and anticipated 
isolation. The egocentricity of misery is expressed by Homer and Arnould (Iliad 
19.300—2, 338—39, 24.509—12; pp. 58, 64). Groups and crowds can cry, not much 
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in epic (except for Odysseus’ lachrymose ship crew) but frequently in tragedy. 
Social catastrophe brings forth the weeping of the Euripidean powerless: slaves, : 
exiles, and orphans. Orators utilize tears to persuade, a point derided not only 
by Plato’s Socrates but also by orators themselves attempting to forestall pa- 
thetic appeals. 

Chapter 4 scrutinizes laughter and tears in private life. Arnould differenti- 
ates ygAav from ueiótav, more different than French rire from sourire. The latter 
Greek verb surprisingly passed out of currency. It does not appear in Herod- 
otus, the orators, the tragedians, and rarely occurs in Plato and Xenophon. 
"Smiling" returns in the late Hellenistic novel. The Greek smile can express 
parental, often patronizing, tenderness: Athena and Odysseus or Hector and 
Astyanax; or a superior's acquiescence to a request: Zeus and Athena, Odys- 
seus and Medon; or a seductive come—on, whence Aphrodite's commonest 
epithet. Often smiles are deceptors: a mask of civility for nasty intentions (the 
suitors and Telemachus, Odysseus and the suitors). 

The oxymoronic oddity of mixed emotions, e.g., Andromache’s daxov- 
bev yeAócaoa (Il. 6.484; cf. Phaedo 59a) constitutes chapter 5. Tears of joy 
celebrate reunions and other sudden changes for the better; awareness of joy in 
tears illumines the release of sorrow. Demosthenes accuses Aeschines of. false 
tears (De Cor. 287). 

How tears and laughter comport with respectable manhood is the ques- 
tion addressed in chapter 6. Emphasis shifts over the four centuries surveyed 
from anxious concern for self-control to proof of humanity as “leaked” by the 
occasional tear and chuckle. Tears in the Iliad and the tragedians are con- 
demned as womanish, when they are commented on at all. Plato gives tears only 
to the weak. Yet the Odyssey is full of manly tears and humane Xenophon in his 
novelistic Cyropaedia lets his heroes weep. The need for a balance of emotional 
qualities, someone who can laugh and be serious, finds belated recognition in 
both Plato's and Xenophon's portrait of oxovóoyéAovog Socrates. One must 
caution against seeing psycho-social evolution in situations where generic con- 
straints have influenced the frequency or intensity of literary emotional dis- 
plays. Tragedy's rich vocabulary for weeping and wailing seems a predictable 
result of its many crises. f 

Chapter 7 documents how these expressions of emotion accompany 
speech rather than replace it, as often in modern literature. These paralinguistic 
responses demand speech to make sense of them. Arnould discusses Homeric 
formulae and images for tears (springs), some of them manifesting an indepen- 
dent will and life, others showing uncontrollable symptoms of troubled souls. 
Sometimes catalogues become tedious, e.g., p. 132; “Le héros jette ces larmes 
de ses yeux, les rejette à 6000v, les projette en avant, les pousse vers le sol. Il 
mouille ses vétements, ses joues, ses paupiéres, ses yeux, ses pupilles. . . ," 
each noun and verb having two to ten references. Hyperbolical expressions for 
tears refer to waves, tides, seas, floods, deluges. Human optical humidity meets 
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"- frequent comment in the tragedians, just because the tragic mask prohibited 
illusionistic demonstration. 

Chapter 8 surveys the vocabulary of the sounds of sobbing and explosions 
of laughter. Arnould treats expressive doubling (e.g., xwxbw, sharp and pierc- 
ing, women only in Homer; cf. Ps.—Arist., Probl. 11.900aff.) and onomatopoetic 
resonance (e.g., oveváCGo, full and deep, men only in Homer). Laughter's sud- 

. denness is emphasized by usually appearing in the aorist tense (20/27 of Ho- 
.. meric appearances). The sweetest laugh is found in hostile mockery, Athena 
remarks (Ajax 79): ooxovv yéAws fjó.ovog els £x0poUc yeXav; 

Chapter 9 examines how laughter and tears articulate Greek narratives. 
Laughter and tears usually crop up in Homeric "hinge" formulae (172) to con- 
clude one's own or another's speech or to announce one about to appear. Apho- 
nia is rare (176; even Penelope's silence at Od. 4.703—5 leads finally to speech). 
In Herodotus, these outpourings of sorrow or amusement often appear in a 
participial phrase to mark an unexpected intellectual reaction (184-86). Lamen- 
tation in tragedy and the Odyssey remarkably often anticipates events and 
builds suspense. 

Chapter 10 treats the powers and duties of laughter and tears as analyzed 
by ancient authors themselves following perceptive Gorgias. Plato, disliking 
emotion, wanted to banish theatrical laughter and tears, and not permit the 
Homeric heroes to laugh or cry. 

Chapters 11 and 12 shift attention to myth. Niobe, Demeter, and Linos are 
examined for paradigms of religious ritual and human behavior in tearful mourn- 
ing. Arnould considers the ancient metaphor “to die laughing" (Od. 18.97—100) 
and the scholiasts' puzzlement at Odysseus' unique sardonic smile (20.300—2; 
cf. only Thrasymachus, Rep. 1.3372). This facial tension signifies interior anger 
full of menace (224-27). Here Arnould treats crazy laughter, inappropriate fits 
which the Odyssean suitors and Sophocles' Ajax experience. Parallels include 
the apparently epileptic Sophoclean Heracles and Herodotus' lunatic Cam- 
byses. In literature, laughter offers advance signs of doom. Myths of birds as 
symbols of the grieving soul and of tears provide a pendant: the nightingale, the 
Halcyon, and the swan of final song. These myths italicize catatonic grief when 
mere words won't suffice. 

The conclusion adumbrates two later literary currents. The Platonic, 
picked up by Stoics and Epicureans, criticizes emotion and its display, sets a 
goal of impassibility. The Homeric, picked up by Hellenistic poetry, "tragic" 
historians (Phylarchus), and the Greek novel delights in expressing emotion. 
Regardless of the sweaty reality of nonverbal communication in the alleys of 
Antioch and Aphrodisias, Greek authors continued to use laughter and tears as 
an "imaged notation" (269) of the agitated soul. 

The book concludes with limited bibliography, analytical table of con- 
tents, and three indexes (citations, names and subjects, Greek words). To con- 
sider a particular author or work, e.g., Sophocles' Electra, these last are helpful 
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but inadequate. Because of the topical manner of organization, the reader must 
page about both parts. 

Arnould rarely compares ancient literary laughter and tears to modern. 
She generally sticks to manifestations of tears and laughter in canonical Greek 
authors through Plato. She avoids facile psychologizing and speculative 
Franco—American literary theorizing, offering traditional philology at its best 
but with limitations. She understandably omits laughter and tears in Greek 
vase—painting but unwisely ignores the cross—cultural analyses of the nature 
and function of tears and laughter that ethologists and social anthropologists 
provide. She disregards the data of cultural anthropologists and social psychol- 
ogists on status displays, bluffing, and insults and the interpretations of Erving 
Goffman, Michael Herzfeld, and (recently) Jack Winkler on facial expressions 
in social context. 

The large number of texts covered rarely permits Arnould to dwell on 
individual passages or plays. Lyric poetry, oratory, historiography, and philoso- 
phy are irregularly interrogated. The frequent laughter of Bacchae deserves 
more sustained analysis. Students of Homer and the tragedians will use her 
collection and analysis with great profit. We are thankful for Arnould’s intel- 
ligent collection of materials and the wide range of her study. 


DONALD LATEINER 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


EUGENE N. Borza. In the Shadow of Olympus: The Emergence of Macedon. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1990. Pp. xviii + 333. Cloth, 
$39.50; Paper, $16.95. 


It is a treat to see published in the same year Eugene N. Borza's book and 
the English translation of R. M. Errington's A History of Macedonia. Both are 
very good and very readable, and both approach their subject matter from a 
Macedon-centric (not Helleno— or Atheno-centric) standpoint. The two books 
overlap surprisingly little in their coverage: Borza puts much emphasis on early 
times and terminates his treatment with Alexander the Great; whereas Erring- 
ton handles Macedonia through the period of Alexander quite briefly, while 
concentrating on the Hellenistic period. 

Borza the historian (twice president of the Association of Ancient Histo- 
rians) is decidedly not of the “chimney—corner” variety. Considerations of geog- 
raphy and archaeology are central to this work and contribute greatly to its 
value; the author's personal, on-site involvement is indicated at several points. 
Relatedly, he also shows constant awareness of the furious and infuriating pres- 
ent—day ethnic and political struggles that still limit and interfere with the pur- 
suit of Macedonian studies. Borza shows commendable restraint in his criti- 
cisms of such foolishness, and he is also amazingly forbearing toward the hold- 
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ers of archaeological fiefdoms who “sit on” unpublished finds for decades. The 
book includes a clear description of excavations at the Macedonian “old capi- 
tal” at Aegae (Vergina) and a discussion of controversial issues relating to the 
royal tumulus there and its three graves. Borza here presents for a wider audi- 
ence the convincing case, already made in the scholarly literature by himself 
and others, that Philip II is unlikely to have been buried in the famous “Tomb 2" 
(256-66). The five excellent maps are well integrated with Borza’s text, and the 
index's incorporation of map references is a welcome and unusual feature. The 
only trouble J had in relating maps and text came in connection with Map II (39), 
on which the Loudias River is surprisingly not labelled. This particular omission 
can be corrected by consulting the End Map, but neither map labels a tributary 
of the Loudias mentioned in the text, the Moglenitsas River. My suspicion 
(based on Map II) is that the description of that river's location (41) is slightly 
confused, and that when Borza says it enters “ from a gap between Mt. Vermion 
and Mt. Paiko" he really means between Mt. Voras and Mt. Paiko. 

Borza devotes considerable discussion to the basic question of the proper 
ancient meanings of "Macedon" and "Macedonians" —issues muddied by mod- 
ern ethnic pride and hostility and sometimes oversimplified into the question of 
whether or not the Macedonians should be considered "Greeks." The question 
has both a prehistoric and historic dimension. In a prehistoric context, did the 
Macedonians and the Greeks of the lands more to the south descend from a 
common pool of proto-Greek speakers, however much their tongues may have 
subsequently diverged? Borza believes this is possible, but unprovable, and 
suggests that certain considerations of linguistic development may tend to indi- 
cate its unlikelihood (62-63, 78, 90-93, 277-78). In the historic period, at least 
for practical purposes, the question is more easily answered: Borza agrees with 
Ernst Badian that the ancient Macedonians “were generally perceived in their 
own time by Greeks and themselves not to be Greek” (96, Borza’s italics), and he 
would like to see this issue (divisive for purely modern, not ancient, reasons) 
put to rest (97). Beyond questions about language, the mere identification of 
archaeological artifacts as Macedonian is often difficult, partly because of the 
Macedonians’ demonstrably eclectic borrowing. The question becomes most 
critical in frontier areas: are the dazzling late-archaic Sindos finds of 1980 arti- 
facts of the Macedonians, e.g., or of Paeonians or Thracians (88—89)? 

Borza’s detailed chronological narrative begins with the reign of Alex- 
ander I (ca. 498/97—ca. 454), known in late antiquity as “Philhellene”—which, 
Borza correctly points out, “is a title normally reserved for non—Greeks” (113). 
No doubt Alexander himself would have rejected the epithet, since his own 
propaganda (Borza effectively argues) seems to have been the source of the 
baseless belief that the kings of the Argead royal house (unlike all the other 
Macedonians) were of Greek descent (82—83, 110-13, 277). Borza sees Alex- 
ander as a likely supplier of ship timber for Athens in the 480s (109-10), and 
stresses the continuing importance of this economic connection through the 
reigns of subsequent kings. From the Macedonian side, timber seems to have 
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been just about the only card the militarily weak fifth-century monarchs could 
play (159, 165-66). On the Athenian side, the fleet's insatiable need for ship 
timbers and especially for oars (hundreds of thousands of them, each represent- 
ing an entire young tree) can help explain activities ranging from the founding of 
Amphipolis to the launching of the Sicilian expedition, although Borza admits 
that no such consideration is mentioned in the ancient sources in connection 
with the latter project (136—38, 154, 157, 160, 162—63). 

Borza effectively shows how the machinations of Macedonian kings, stig- 
matized as treacherous and perfidious in our mostly Athenian sources, may be 
viewed as necessary adjustments to maintain independence, if seen from a 
Macedonian perspective. The treatment of the *extraordinary record of mercu- 
rial behavior" (158) of Perdiccas II (ca. 454—413) is particularly effective. | am 
less firmly convinced by Borza’s favorable description of Philip II’s relations 
with Athens. His brief discussion (221-23) of what he calls the “Sacred Wars” 
(the singular is more commonly used) omits Philip's move toward the pass at 
Thermopylae in 352, foiled by quick Athenian reaction. Compare the treatment 
of Raphael Sealey (A History of the Greek City-States, 448, 456-61), who em- 
phasizes this aborted confrontation and the apparent consequences of Athens' 
being unable to react similarly when the situation recurred in 346. The rea- 
sonableness of Athenian fears of a Macedonian presence in the Chersonese and 
Propontis seems also to be unduly discounted by Borza (215, 224). No doubt 
Philip sought to avoid war (223—24); if one can achieve domination without it, 
naturally one prefers to do so. But he also sought domination of the Greeks. 
Why should it be a consolation to the Greeks that establishing domination over 
them was for Philip a mere "way-station" preparatory to invading Asia (228— 
29)? Why are Athenian leaders (notably Demosthenes) any more to be blamed 
for Atheno—centrism than Macedonian kings are to be blamed for thinking in 
Macedon--first terms? 

But these or other quibbles an Athenian historian might raise should not 
detract from the overall merit of Borza's fine book. Nor should the occasional 
awkwardness of phrasing or a few typographical errors. My list of the latter 
includes the following: "Europus" (23) should be Euripus; “illusive” (27) should 
be elusive; "latter" with reference to a group of three (46) should be last; "evi- 
dence . . . are" (66) must be corrected to is; “an polemical” (91, n. 27) should 
have a; “places names" (94) should be place names; "evidence of determining" 
(103) needs for instead; "proporting" (172) should begin with pur-; "insolvable" 
(184, n. 12) should become either unsolvable or insoluble; “proferred” (185) 
requires a second f; and "Macedon rule" (188) omits —ian. My basic conclusion 
is firm: the book is indispensable and highly recommended. 


JACK CARGILL 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


NOTE: According to information sent to the Editor by the reviewer when this 
issue was in proof, a revised edition of In the Shadow of Olympus, now available, 
corrects many of the errors noted in the review. 
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BRIAN CAVEN. Dionysius I, War—Lord of Sicily. New Haven and London, Yale 
University Press, 1990. Pp. xii + 272. Cloth, $28.50. 


Caven at once engages our sympathy. With much of his research material 
incinerated by over-conscientious cleaners, he joins that devoted band of clas- 
sicists—Mommsen, W. M. Ramsay, Gomme, de Sanctis, Reinmuth, Hodge, 
Eck, to name but a few—who have had manuscripts burned, stolen or mislaid, 
yet persevered to remedy the loss. Even with the subsequent closure of his 
department to bear too, he still brought this monograph on Dionysius I to 
completion. 

It has many merits, not least as perhaps the first book in English devoted 
to comprehensive examination of a key figure who so often just rates a few 
pages in those accounts of Greek history which look at all beyond the mainland. 
This century the substantial, documented treatments have been in German: 
K. E Stroheker’s Dionysios I (1958) and H. Berve's Die Tyrannis bei den Grie- 
chen 222—260 (1967). Prior to his loss of material, Caven's intention also was to 
span tyranny in Sicily from Phalaris to Hieron II. However, he then settled for a 
work of narrower scope, although chapters 1 to 3 on the fifth-century back- 
ground to Dionysius' rise, and 12 on developments after his death down to the 
late fourth century, all underline an awareness of the broad historical context 
within which the tyrant's career falls. A brief Introduction deals with the princi- 
pal ancient sources, and a final chapter (13) treats "Dionysius—the man and the 
soldier" Otherwise the remaining eight are essentially a chronological account 
of his career and his dealings with different peoples, with a pause in chapter 9 
for discussion of the nature of his rule both at home and abroad. Notes (mostly 
confined to principal ancient references) and an index (likewise brief) follow. 
The text is accompanied by a chronological table, six disappointing sketch 
maps and plans, and sixteen plates, the majority showing either coins (never 
discussed as such), or battle sites inspected by Caven himself (note the unsat- 
isfactory join of two photographs on 140—41). 

Iam not quite sure for whom the book is really written. General readers 
will find it tough going. For those of them not immediately discouraged by the 
survey of major sources in the Introduction (lesser ones like Plato, Polyaenus, 
and Justin are almost ignored here, yet subsequently taken for granted), over 
forty pages of background still lie ahead before Dionysius becomes the centre of 
attention. To be sure, there are glimpses of him earlier, and it is essential that the 
complexities of the sources and the background be explained, but perhaps this 
need might have been met more economically and, in the case of the sources, 
elsewhere. Likewise it seems a pity that discussion of such potentially intrigu- 
ing themes as Dionysius' personality, and his qualities as ruler and general, is 
held back to the very end of the book, beyond even the summary narrative of 
Sicilian history during the half-century following his death. 

To scholarly readers, on the other hand, the unelucidated passing refer- 
ences to Loeb edition, metic tax, and Segestans' trick (115, 148, 165), for exam- 
ple, will at least be no puzzle. But they may question the aptness of characteriz- 
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ing siege methods and warfare of the late fifth century B.c. as “modern” (33, 
37), and of referring to classical Greek city-states as "nations" (22, 41, 45). 
More seriously, for them the survey of major sources remains too brief. Despite 
his extensive (and acknowledged) reliance upon Stroheker, Caven differs from 
him in believing that the “Western” narrative in Books 13 to 15 is drawn princi- 
pally from Ephorus rather than from Timaeus. However, the issue is by no 
means argued out fully, and at the same time no account is taken of the impor- 
tant work done on Diodorus’ sources during recent years by K. Meister, L. 
Pearson, and L. J. Sanders among others. Of course K. Sacks’ pathbreaking 
study of Diodorus himself—with its determination to shift the focus of attention 
away from the probing of sources—has appeared only subsequently (1990). 

The spottiness of Caven’s bibliographical references throughout must be 
a matter of concern to scholarly readers. Though he cites two 1988 publications 
(chap. 8 n. 1, chap. 9 n. 23), he ignores a rich variety of relevant earlier mate- 
rial—such as the useful discussions of Dionysius by J. K. Davies, Democracy 
and Classical Greece (1978) 201-11 and A. W. Lintott, Violence, Civil Strife and 
Revolution in the Classical City (1982) chap. 5; A. G. Woodhead’s article on 
Dionysius’ Adriatic Empire (Klio 52 [1970] 503-12); and W. Huss, Geschichte 
der Karthager (1985). Despite the visit which Caven made to Sicily and South 
Italy (ix), an awareness of how post-World War II archaeology has enlarged our 
understanding of the entire region during the fifth and fourth centuries seems 
notably lacking. Activity in one important area is now summarized in C. Mic- 
ciché, Mesogheia. Archeologia e Storia della Sicilia centro—meridionale dal VII 
al IV secolo a. C. (1989) chap. 5 especially. Elsewhere Caven must fairly be 
expected to have known in particular of the findings published by the University 
of Leeds expedition to Motya (from which the sketch on 104 could be im- 
mensely improved). 

He certainly does appreciate the principal difficulties of treating Diony- 
sius' career—most striking among them the ceaseless warfare, and a spread of 
sources at once patchy, derivative, and hostile. It is hard to know whether to be 
frustrated or relieved by the almost complete lack of evidence for what Caven 
terms Dionysius' third Punic War (chap. 10), long and important though this 
struggle was. Earlier, however, wherever the sources allow, he does give a de- 
tailed narrative of campaigns, which some readers will inevitably find tedious; 
at least they might prefer just to skim the extended discussion of the battle of 
Gela in 405 (chap. 5), some of which is more suited to an appendix than the main 
text, despite the significance which Caven attaches to the episode. 

It is no surprise that he reacts against the surviving sources’ hostility: “if 
it be objected that Dionysius seems generally to have been given the benefit of 
the doubt, I reply that, after twenty-three and a half centuries of denigration, it 
is high time that the scales of Justice were restored to a more level plane" (6). 
For all his caution and sound sense, predictably there are times when he must 
be thought to give undue benefit. In chapter 9, perhaps the most interesting in 
the book, the presumption of a lasting formal treaty concluded between Di- 
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onysius and the Syracusan citizen body after the "Great Revolt” of 403 is 
difficult to accept, for instance, as are the beliefs that under Dionysius “the 
property of a citizen of Syracuse was as secure as that of a citizen of any free 
city,” or that the Syracusan assembly was in a position to reject proposals put to 
it by him (158, 165-66). 

The prospect that chapter 13 might prove equally interesting cannot quite 
be fulfilled. Its principal section (222—43) only serves to highlight how impossi- 
ble it is to penetrate Dionysius' personality on the basis of a handful of apoph- 
thegmata and a hotchpotch of moralizing tales. Its judicious conclusion might 
perhaps have done more to stress the glaring paradoxes in Dionysius' career 
and attitudes—a figure at once cruel and merciful, philistine and cultured, flam- 
boyant and self-effacing, destroyer and preserver of Hellenism (and to some 
extent of Carthage, against whose home territory he never took the offensive), a 
focus of odium and admiration everywhere. For Dionysius himself, of course, 
justification was always to be found in what Caven sees as “his ruling passion, 
the pursuit of fame. [His] whole life was inspired by a vision of destined great- 
ness—of glory” (247). 

Caven rightly places him as a tyrant in the Sicilian tradition more than that 
of mainland Greece, although (with due qualification, 154-56) he also finds 
much resemblance to Pisistratus of Athens. The brief comparison with contem- 
porary and later Greek rulers (249—51) merits further elaboration. In particular 
Dionysius himself would surely not have accepted Theopompus’ assessment of 
Agesilaus as “acknowledged to be the greatest and most illustrious of his con- 
temporaries.” Neither Agesilaus nor Nabis merit an entry in Caven’s index, yet 
the extent to which Dionysius features in P. Cartledge's treatment of both is 
striking (Agesilaos, index s.v.; Hellenistic and Roman Sparta 69—70). 

Altogether Caven's modest book is to be welcomed. Its strength lies in 
synthesis of literary evidence rather than in any pursuit of sweeping fresh inter- 
pretations. Scholarly readers will want to supplement it with further material. 
So far as it goes, however, this is a careful, balanced study of a Greek war-lord 
whose importance extends well beyond just Sicily or the fourth century B.C. 


RICHARD J. A. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


STEPHEN V. Tracy. Attic Letter-Cutters of 229 to 86 p.c. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1990. Pp. xvi + 291. Figs. 41. Pls. 29. $45.00. 


Tracy has been working on this project for well over 20 years. His purpose 
is to provide a dating—framework for all Attic inscriptions of the later Hellenistic 
era, 229-86 B.C., the last real period of Athenian independence and one in 
which the list of Athenian eponymous archons has given rise to lively scholarly 
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discussion. Tracy’s work may help to resolve some of the controversies. He 
claims to have assigned all but 66 of the 406 decrees or probable decrees of 
the period to individual workmen (page xvi); his study should be of value not 
merely to specialists, but also to those “who want to know something more 
about the everyday existence of working-class people" in Hellenistic Athens 
(page xvi). f 

The work has produced 29 joins and a further 20 associations (Appendix 
C, 266-67), as well as more accurate dates for many documents (Appendix B, 
261-65); a few documents previously assigned to 229-86 B.C. are moved out of 
the period, up or down (Appendix A, 259-60). The cutters are presented in 
chronological order, each in a chapter of his own containing a description of his 
letters, an accompanying photograph, a list of his inscriptions, bibliographical 
references, and publication in some instances of previously unpublished items, 
with notes on others (41-221); this is followed by a "Discussion of Letter- 
Cutting and Cutters 229 to 86 B.C.” (223-36), and finally by a chapter (Inscrip- 
tions “Not Assigned,” 237-57; see also Appendix D, 268-69) in which Tracy 
treats the many documents not attributable to one or other of his identified 
cutters. Some of these, however, are tentatively associated with one of the 
identified cutters by the rubric “school of . . .”. 

The method involved is described in detail by Tracy (2-3): for each hand a 
large, well-preserved fragment is studied intensively; every variation is re- 
corded until the hand is thoroughly learned and described, "just the way one 
knows the writing of a close acquaintance," and this is then used as the standard 
in the search for other examples of the same hand. 

The book discussed here presents the work of 38 cutters, some of them 
previously treated, though not in so much detail, by Tracy in his earlier articles 
and monographs, some of them not discussed before. The five major craftsmen 
identified in Tracy's earlier articles "continue to hold that status" (230), al- 
though their dossiers are enlarged; five others are shown to have been similarly 
prolific, although "no cutter or group appears to have dominated; rather the 
graph [figure 40, page 224] reveals that there were always rival cutters at work, 
as many as eleven identified ones in the decade 180—170," so that "the individu- 
ality of the cutters suggests small independent shops staffed by a master cutter 
and an assistant or two . . . there is little compelling evidence for direct stylistic 
influence of one cutter on another" (230). However, Tracy (230) sees four cases 
where a master-apprentice relationship seems likely. 

A surprising result is that "a large number of major inscriptions beginning 
about 155 and continuing right down to 86 are apparently unique," with “no 
matches, no other examples of the writing among the inscriptions studied" 
(223). There are 46 such documents. "Each unassigned inscription represents 
an individual cutter who cannot be identified with any other" (225), yet this was 
in a period when the number of inscriptions commissioned was significantly 
less. Tracy is surely correct in suggesting that the reason lay in the major pro- 
gramme of public works, and the ensuing inscribed records of this, on Delos, 
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which returned to Athenian rule in 166 B.C.; this programme would have at- 
tracted the services of skilled letter—cutters in great numbers. Unfortunately, as 
he admits (225, n. 3), so far it has not been possible to check this, either from the 
Delian stones themselves or from squeezes. 

Tracy’s claim that his work “should enable those who find inscriptions 
which belong to these years to place them with relative ease” (2) may be too 
grand, useful though his work is as a marker: the diversity in styles that his 
examples display is an indication that the study of letter-forms can only be an 
aid, never an assured method of dating. His insistence (xv) on the primacy of 
the lettering as the criterion for assigning inscriptions to specific letter-cutters 
leads him into acrobatic, but not always convincing, manoeuvres when these 
assignments clash with contextual dates, for instance, the implications of. the 
extremely long careers of the Cutter of IG, ii?, 913 (71-79) and of the Cuttér:of 
Agora I 247 (99-109), or the identity and career of the Cutter of IG, ii?, 3479 and 
its bearing upon the date of the archon Pleistanos, whom as a result he redates 
from 184/83 B.C. to "rather nearer to 150 than has previously been thought" 
(137—42), or the date of Kerameikos I, 1 (160), which he supposes to have been 
the reinscription in 167 or thereabouts of a decree originally drafted in 187/86 
B.C. There are better grounds for moving the archon Achaios up to ca. 190 B.C. 
(57 and n. 3) and the archon Demetrios down from 190/89 to ca. 170 B.c. (102 and 
n. 4), but the arguments in each case rest ultimately upon the identification of 
the cutters involved. 

I am a little disturbed by some of his results, in particular, the longevity 
claimed for certain cutters. He lists a total of 38 cutters responsible for two or 
more inscriptions; of these, 10 can be assigned only to short spans of a year or 
two, leaving 28 the extent of whose activity can be measured fairly accurately 
over several years. The average seems to be 15-16 years; yet four cutters are 
assigned careers covering four decades or more. A career of this length may be 
appropriate in the twentieth century, but I find it difficult to imagine that in 
antiquity a cutter could be active in such hard work and perform it with consis- 
tency throughout so long a period without modern machine-tools and eye- 
glasses. Various explanations may be offered: for example, in the case of the 
Cutter of I 247, whose supposed career is spread over 47 years, involving 62 
inscriptions, plus 6 "in the style of," Tracy describes the hand as "a kind of 
shorthand, which is, at first, rather difficult to decipher" (99); texts by this hand 
are, in fact, rapidly and cursorily done, sloppy and lacking in character: many 
examples of this might well be the work of an apprentice or apprentices too lazy 
to develop their own style. The Cutter of Agora I 656 +6355, supposed to have 
been at work for 40 years, is assigned 15 inscriptions, plus a further 6 "in the 
style of.” The small size of his oeuvre is somewhat disturbing, given the length 
of time over which he is supposed to have worked. The same dearth of assign- 
ments, over a similarly long period, is found in the dossier of the Cutter of IG, 
ii?, 3479 (12 inscriptions, plus 4 “in the style of”). The latter “is the only large 
hand that" Tracy feels he has "has any success in isolating" (137), yet else- 
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where, he points out the difficulties in identifying inscriptions whose letters are 
more than a centimeter in height (4), and whose letters were cut differently from 
those of other documents, “rather deeply and with a furrowing technique” (5). 
When his analysis of this “hand” is boiled down, it seems to be based almost 
entirely upon the distinctive phi that is found in the documents ascribed to this 
mason, one whose loop is made with "two rather flattened ovals” (138); this is 
certainly idiosyncratic, but I doubt whether it deserves so much prominence as 
a diagnostic feature. The Cutter of JG, ii?, 913 emerges to my mind as the only 
serious candidate for longevity (50 inscriptions, plus 8 “in the style of,” over a 
span of 40 years), yet, even here, I am not fully convinced that these documents 
are the product of a single workman, rather than of a workshop. 

The book is provided with over sixty excellent photographs (these alone 
are of enormous help to fellow—epigraphers), and is provided with ample indices 
(morphological index of characteristic letters; Greek names and important 
words; passages cited; persons; and general). It will surely be of great value 
both to epigraphers and to historians and will set a standard for others to follow. 
Tracy’s own interests, in fact, extend further than the limits set for the present 
book, and it is to be hoped that he will soon produce a similar comprehensive 
study of the inscriptions of the earlier 3rd century, where much obscurity re- 
sides. 


MICHAEL B. WALBANK 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


ANDREW ERSKINE. The Hellenistic Stoa: Political Thought and Action. Cornell 
. University Press, 1990. Pp. xii + 233. Cloth, $37.50. 


For those for whom the terms "philosophy," "politics," "thought," and 
"action" are unproblematical, both as individual words and as a set of paired 
complementarities, this book will come as a revelation. Erskine treats it as a 
matter of some surprise that Zeno, although a philosopher, should have been 
interested in relations between Athens and Macedon, and willing to act upon 
that interest, or that Stoic thought about empire should have altered itself in 
light of the hardly unobtrusive actions of Roman generals in the Greek East. 
That such notions must be argued rather than assumed speaks more to the 
damage done by hyper-skepticism and over-compartmentalization within clas- 
sical studies than to the value of Erskine's sensible and clearly written book. 

The contribution of Erskine's study rests not in the development of any 
grand, original thesis or in the posing of an unexpected or illuminating query, but 
in the patient and detailed discussion of a set of modestly circumscribed topics 
loosely linked to the general theme announced in the title. Chapters 1, 2, 3, and 5 
present a synoptic overview of Stoic political philosophy, considering the inte- 
gral relationship between Zeno's Politeia and its philosophical and political con- 
text (ch. 1), the Stoic tripartite division of slavery into moral slavery, subordina- 
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tion (Aypotaxis), and chattel slavery (ch. 2), the case for political participation 
on the part of the sage (ch. 3), and the question of property rights (ch. 5). The 
remaining chapters address historical moments in which Stoic political philoso- 
phy can be seen to intersect with the world of power politics: the consistent 
Stoic commitment to a “democratic and independent Athens” (77) during the 
turbulent third century (ch. 4), Stoic involvement, both personal and intellec- 
tual, in shaping Cleomenes’ revolutionary agenda in Sparta (ch. 6), the Stoic 
coloring of pro— and anti-Gracchan arguments in the debates surrounding the 
agrarian reforms of Tiberius Gracchus (ch. 7), and the role of the Stoics in 
developing a justification of Roman rule to counter the rising hostility of Greek 
intellectuals (ch. 8). 

All of this is handled with admirable restraint and good judgment, and 
even those who disagree with particular conclusions will learn from Erskine’s 
marshalling of evidence and argument. For example, Erskine’s interpretation of 
Sphaerus’ peregrinations among the Spartans and Egyptians in the 230s and 
220s as motivated by a shared anti-Macedonian sentiment on the part of the 
Stoics and of Ptolemy III Euergetes not only makes sense of Ptolemy's other- 
wise unparalleled passion for philosophical enlightenment, but also fits the 
larger pattern of Stoic activism on behalf of a democratic Athens. Again, in the 
case of Carneades’ lectures for and against justice at Rome in 155 B.C., Erskine 
is sensitive to both the political and the philosophical nuances of what might 
otherwise seem a typically self-serving Academic display of intellectual prow- 
ess: the antilogistic format of Carneades' presentation permitted him to voice 
with impunity arguments against imperialism that were bound to discomfit the 
Roman elites and their apologists, while the specific construction of the analogy 
between slavery and empire hinted at the political potency of the Stoic identi- 
fication of subordination as a category of enslavement. 

Yet despite its obvious strengths one cannot help feeling that this book 
represents something of a missed opportunity. Erskine has so narrowed the 
focus, both with regard to what constitutes politics and with regard to the 
systematic and wide-ranging nature of Stoic philosophy, that his hard—earned 
conclusions can end up seeming beside the point. For example, in chapter 1, 
concerning Zeno's Politeia, Erskine resists the recurrent attempts, ancient and 
modern, to marginalize Zeno's Politeia within Stoic political philosophy. He 
rightly exposes the circular and ad hoc nature of the attributions of the work to 
an early, "Cynic" phase of Zeno's thought and proceeds to reconstruct the 
strategy of the Politeia (argument from ideal) and recoverable features of the 
constitution propounded therein (i.e., a trans-cultural community of the wise 
maintained by homonoia and reproduced through education of succeeding gen- 
erations in the principles of Stoicism). Yet in the final analysis, Erskine's argu- 
ments against further marginalization of the work are not in themselves persua- 
sive. The apparent unimaginativeness and impracticality of Zeno's answer to 
the problems of contemporary society—make everybody wise— cannot, ac- 
cording to Erskine, be used as a basis for criticizing the Politeia. Why? Because 
“Zeno’s thought represented a solution to these problems in relation to the 
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ideas of his predecessors and, as such, it was inextricably entwined with his 
own time” (42). Such a conclusion (coming after 33 pages of close analysis) 
seeks to explain what needs no explaining—i.e., that Zeno’s thought is con- 
nected with his own time—and fails to explain what cries out for explanation— 
i.e., why Zeno’s Politeia, if it was as other-worldly as Erskine and others make 
out, had any claim whatsoever on the attention of contemporary or later read- 
ers. l 
Again, at the end of the book, after carefully teasing out the diversity of 
opinion within Stoic political philosophy and the niceties of the relationship 
between philosophical argument and political circumstance at any of a number 
of points in Hellenistic Greek and Republican Roman history, Erskine con- 
cludes by downplaying the fact of Roman power as explanation for the rather 
startling difference in viewpoint between, say, Zeno and Panaetius. “The 
change in political outlook,” he writes, “should not be explained in terms of a 
single factor, such as Rome, but rather a variety of factors all contributing to this 
transformation over a long period of time” (208). Yet such a teleological expla- 
nation of the intrinsic evolution of Stoicism towards its Roman form seems both 
to under- and overestimate the significance of contemporary politics for philo- 
sophical discourse. It underestimates it by imagining an independent, apolitical 
realm of philosophy, which Erskine’s own book has just discredited; and over- 
estimates it by ignoring the constant jockeying for political status and influence 
that seems to characterize Stoicism, as well as other philosophical movements 
of the ancient world, virtually from their inception. Zeno’s proposed collec- 
tivity of the wise, even if not intended as a blueprint for a new state, inevitably 
contributed to the privileging of intellectuals and intellectual activity that united 
rival philosophical! schools in antiquity, as today. 

In short, Erskine has done a highly professional job of addressing the 
issue of Stoicism and politics, but within a limited and at times restrictive con- 
ceptual framework. Stoicism, with its elitist separation of the wise and foolish, 
its ethical activism, its development of a casuistry based on the distinction 
between “right” and “appropriate,” and its preference for a cyclical as opposed 
to linear view of history strikes the modern observer as tailor-made for politics 
and politics for it. Rather than viewing politics and philosophy as separate 
communities with occasional, albeit significant, exchanges of ambassadors, Er- 
skine might wish, in future work, to explore the possibility that each is a dia- 
lect of the more general discourse of ancient Greek and Roman culture. If he 
chooses to do so (and his control of the raw material of philosophy and history 
suggests he is well equipped for such an undertaking), he could begin by ponder- 
ing Brent Shaw’s paper, “The Divine Economy: Stoicism as Ideology” (Lato- 
mus 44 [1985] 16-54)—a curious omission from Erskine’s otherwise ample bibli- 
ography. 


THOMAS N. HABINEK 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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RICHARD E. MITCHELL. Patricians and Plebeians: The Origin of the Roman 
State. Cornell University Press, 1990. Pp. xvi + 276. Cloth, $28.95. 


In this book Mitchell extends and refines an argument he has been making 
for some time: the so—called “Struggle of the Orders” is a figment of historians’ 
imaginations. 

Drawing analogies from archaic Greece and medieval England, M. pro- 
poses that Roman institutions developed during the monarchy and early Repub- 
lic not as a result of struggle between social classes, but rather in response to 
Rome’s military needs. Thus gentes, tribes, and curiae were not divisions based 
upon kinship, but units created for the purpose of more efficient recruitment. 
The tradition of a “Servian constitution” derives from the introduction to 
Rome, by the Etruscans, of a system of government more suitable for hoplite 
warfare. 

Patres and plebeii, M. argues, were neither ethnic nor political factions; 
patres were "a hereditary elite group of priests within the larger body of aristo- 
crats," and plebeii "referred to the undifferentiated mass of citizens" (xii). The 
tribunes of the plebs were minor urban officials, not protectors of an oppressed 
class; their alleged conflicts with consuls are imaginary, for curule magistrates, 
whose imperium was valid only outside the city, could not interfere with the 
urban potestas of the tribunes. Populus and plebs are not distinct groups: popu- 
lus is merely the plebs in their role as soldiers. 

In the midst of these arguments, M. also proposes new interpretations of 
many other features of Republican Rome, including confarreatio (its purpose 
was to control the purity of priesthoods), patres conscripti (the conscripti are 
former curule magistrates who became senators ex officio), and the Twelve 
Tables (they did not include a law forbidding marriage between patricians and 
plebeians). 

As unorthodox as all this is, the book is far from eccentric. M. has re- 
viewed the evidence and the secondary literature meticulously and he uses 
comparative material judiciously. Most of his historical arguments are not im- 
possible, and those regarding the religious nature of patres and the military 
origins of gentes and curiae are quite promising. Whether or not his case as a 
whole will prove persuasive, however, is another question, for the book has 
three great weaknesses: lack of clarity, occasional special pleading, and, most 
seriously, inadequate defense of historiographical assumptions. 

The complexity of M.’s subject matter and the controversy of his conclu- 
sions call for the utmost lucidity. It is therefore most unfortunate that he has not 
presented his arguments more clearly. As M. lays out the ancient and modern 
versions of the struggle of the orders, he cannot resist including his own rebut- 
tals, so that from the beginning one has a hard time determining what is M. and 
what is others. Later chapters are divided into sections which often seem only 
tangentially related, and the reader is frequently subjected to pages of long and 
dense argumentation without knowing where M. is heading. M. promises more 
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on this topic: it is to be hoped that in future works he will take greater care that 
he not risk losing potential converts in frustration. 

For the most part, M. has succeeded in keeping his iconoclast’s enthusi- 
asm from getting in the way of his common sense, but there are a few moments 
when he seems to have lapsed. As impressive as M.'s arguments are regarding 
confarreatio, he fails to explain adequately why, if marriage laws were con- 
cerned only with religion and not with property, questions of manus should be 
so pervasive. M's assumption that the censors’ acquisition of the authority to 
choose senators “did not reflect a growth in censorial power" because censors 
were interested only in senators’ moral character seems remarkably naive (120). 
The mere fact that Canuleius’ removal of the lex de conubio does not appear in 
Dionysius does not prove that it is "part of a single late tradition” (127). 

M.’s discussion of the tribunes of the plebs presents some of the greatest 
difficulties. M: proposes that tribunes were the state's chief prosecutors and 
legislators: plebiscita were always binding on the entire population, and ac- 
counts of laws carried by curule magistrates are the result of faulty interpreta- 
tion of records by Livy and his predecessors. Tribunes thus had power over 
such varied matters as triumphs, distribution of the ager publicus, and sumptu- 
ary laws, and they represented the people in regulating the senate. Neverthe- 
less, M. argues that the tribunate was not an important or prestigious mag- 
istracy. In spite of M.’s assertion to the contrary, this seems a very difficult 
paradox. Nor is it clear why, as M. claims, young aristocrats should be the best 
liaisons between government and people. 

A more overarching problem is M.’s response to the historiographical 
tradition. M.’s thesis depends on the validity of his assumption that the struggle 
of the orders is all an “elaboration” grafted onto their sources by the annalists, 
Livy, and modern historians. Each of the three alleged culprits deserves more 
attention. 

Although he offers in his conclusion a basically sound assessment of the 
pre-Livian annalistic tradition, M. provides very little explicit defense of his 
notion that the struggle of the orders is a misinterpretation by the annalists of 
documents such as the Annales Maximi. The few specific examples he gives of 
how records have been misread (for example, annalists found the lex Valeria of 
300 B.c. in the archives of the Valerian family and therefore fabricated earlier 
leges Valeriae) are not convincing enough. To win over sceptics, M. will need to 
present a thorough evaluation of the tradition, explaining just how so many 
important events and institutions could have been so egregiously misinter- 
preted. 

Regarding Livy, M. is on more solid ground: the importance of the strug- 
gle of the orders in Livy's account may indeed result in part from his own 
obsession with concordia. Again, however, specific examples are needed if M. is 
to convince others that Livy added more to the tradition than moralizing state- 
ments and dramatization. 

Finally, M. proposes that much of our notion of the struggle of the orders 
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is a creation of modern historians. His evidence is the lex Hortensia of 287, 
which, he argues, no ancient writer suggests was the end of the struggle, and 
which in fact only concerned meetings on market days. M.’s interpretation of 
the lex Hortensia may be correct, but this hardly undermines the existence of 
the struggle as a whole: it merely calls into question some moderns’ assump- 
tions about its ending. And M. both contradicts his earlier arguments and ig- 
nores much of Livy’s first decade when he claims that “the struggle of the 
orders is not a central theme” for Livy (227). 

In spite of these shortcomings, Patricians and Plebeians is an important 
and praiseworthy book, one with which all serious students of early Rome will 
have to reckon. Even those who disagree with Mitchell's basic thesis will find 
that many of his arguments provoke them to rethink their assumptions about 
wide-ranging aspects of Republican political and religious institutions. 


TIMOTHY J. MOORE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


CHRISTIAN HaBicut. Cicero the Politician. The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1990. Pp. xiii + 148. Cloth, $22.95. 


Nearly a century and a half after the publication of his Rómische Ge- 
schichte, Mommsen's negative assessment of Cicero as a politician still holds 
sway in some scholarly circles. Consider, for example, the judgment rendered 
by Christian Meier in 1968: "it was mainly his vanity and also a special, unpoliti- 
cal manner of thinking that made him aim for many things that were impossible 
to achieve. Furthermore, his substance was in no way equal to his position, the 
less so, since he knew little of political tactics, not much more of political 
judgment. To put it bluntly, he was no politician." In this valuable little book, 
Christian Habicht convincingly demonstrates that such evaluations of Cicero's 
political performance are biased and unjust. 

Cicero the Politician is the author's revised version of six lectures given by 
him in 1987 at the University of Cincinnati (as the Louise Taft Semple Lectures) 
and at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe—Universitat, Frankfurt/Main. Each lecture 
has become one chapter in the written version: “Cicero and the Late Republic”; 
“From Upstart to ‘Father of His Country’”; "The Princeps Driven into Exile”; 
*'Good night to principle, sincerity, and honor! "; “Liberty Recovered and 
Lost”; “Epilogue.” Although Cicero's career and the circumstances that sur- 
rounded it have been dealt with in a number of good, recent books, Habicht's 
fresh approach challenges even the expert reader to think in new ways about the 
evidence. 

The author's exposition, written with all the brevity, clarity, and persua- 
siveness of a Ciceronian narratio, proceeds chronologically through Cicero's 
life. It calls attention in interesting ways to important details of his career: his 
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influential family connections, the slowness and deliberateness with which he 
entered the public arena, the challenge presented by the Verrine affair (inten- 
sified by the involvement of the Metelli), the keenness of competition for public 
office at that time in the Republic, and Cicero’s extraordinary achievement in 
completing the cursus honorum as a homo novus. Habicht reminds us that, in the 
years between the election of C. Coelius Caldus in 94 B.c. and of Cicero in 63, 
none of the sixty consuls had been a “new man.” What is more, Cicero gained 
the aedileship, praetorship, and consulship suo anno, a feat not even Marius had 
accomplished. 

Habicht might have placed even more stress on Cicero’s remarkable rise 
to nobilitas. It is the constant backdrop against which his political life is played 
out—a source of pride for Cicero, and a source of grudging envy (invidia) to his 
noble political rivals. For us today it is almost inconceivable that a man of 
Cicero’s stature, who, through dint of labor and industry, had attained the high- 
est office of the state, would continue to be attacked and despised because of his 
novitas. But this was the reality of Republican Rome and the circumstances 
under which a politician like Cicero, a parvenu from Arpinum, labored. Such 
prejudice was a bitter pill for Cicero, a pill that stuck in his craw, a pill that he 
never quite managed to digest. It motivated many of his actions and spurred him 
on in his poignant struggle for recognition from the nobilitas—a recognition 
that, owing to its intrinsic nature, was, from the very start, beyond his grasp. 

Cicero's egotism, which Habicht wrongly labels “megalomania” (cf. 34, 
44), is in large part a result of his need to compete in the world of Roman 
Republican politics, where there was no room for shy, retiring, self—effacing 
men. À successful politician had to project an authoritative and influential char- 
acter and thus was forced to display a degree of ambition to which we are 
unaccustomed. For a novus homo, insecure as Cicero was about his lack of 
noble ancestry, the need to establish a suitable ethos was even more essential. 

Habicht thinks that it was unreasonable for Cicero to equate his deeds 
and accomplishments with those of Pompey and Caesar or to imagine that he 
might be able to exert any control or influence over those powerful men. But, as 
Habicht himself points out, Pompey's ego was bruised when Cicero, as a dux 
togatus, had outflanked him, the dux militaris, and garnered the glory in the 
Catilinarian affair; furthermore, Pompey and Caesar, both as triumvirs and later 
as foes in arms, sought Cicero's support. Had we scores of speeches by Pompey 
or hundreds of personal letters by Caesar, we would, I trust, see revealed egos 
every bit as enormous as Cicero's and “megalomania” no less "ridiculous" (see 
44). It was, after all, for the preservation of his own dignitas and the protection 
of his own position that Caesar crossed the Rubicon, set Roman against Roman, 
and brought the Republic down in ruin around him. Does this type of behavior 
not seem more “megalomaniacal” than Cicero's? 

This is not to imply that Habicht ignores Caesar's vices; on the contrary, 
he underscores them in his epilogue: “Wherever the question of success enters 
into a discussion of Cicero the politician, the contrasting figure is, of course, 
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always Caesar, so strikingly the darling of Fortuna. Nevertheless, the compari- 
son breaks down if one makes the measure of success not just the individual’s 
goal (Caesar undoubtedly reached his, while Cicero failed), but the common 
good. Of the two, Caesar failed much more acutely in that respect, since he 
mainly achieved destruction, whereas Cicero fought for preservation” (96). 

Cicero’s writings provide us with an intimate view of their author in all his 
dimensions. Because of the scope and sheer number of his works, we have the 
privilege of examining him under the microscope, so to speak, not only in his 
times of glory but also in his most human and embarrassing moments. Too often 
scholars have focused on his shortcomings and dubbed him a failure as a politi- 
cian, without looking at his successes. Habicht’s point is that critics should take 
full measure of the man, that Cicero’s faults can and should be balanced by his 
virtues. "For a scholar who enjoys a sheltered position at his desk, where no 
question of life and death is at stake, it is easy enough to poke fun at a politician 
who vacillates in critical situations. It is easy, but it is not fair" (8). 

Cicero the Politician is successful as an analysis of the Republic's struggle 
for survival and of Cicero's role in it, as a counterbalance to the jaundiced 
portrayal of Cicero by Mommsen and his followers, and as an illustration that 
Cicero was “first and foremost a politician." For anyone, specialist or general 
reader, desiring a fair and balanced view of Cicero's place in the Roman Repub- 
lic on the brink of its collapse, Cicero the Politician will be required reading. 


JAMES M. May 
St. OLAF COLLEGE 


JAMES O’ Hara. Death and the Optimistic Prophecy in Vergil’s Aeneid. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1990. Pp. xii + 207. Cloth, $32.50. 


This book is the revision of O’Hara’s 1986 dissertation, written at the 
University of Michigan under the direction of David O. Ross, Jr. O'Hara's 
premise is that the prophecies delivered in the Aeneid, in both speeches and 
other prophetic scenes, are inherently deceptive; the reading that proceeds 
from this premise gives us an “unclosed” Aeneid, in which Virgil’s profound 
ambivalence about the Augustan settlement paradoxically offers the only solid 
ground. Most readers will associate such a reading with Johnson’s “Harvard 
school”; and O'Hara acknowledges early on (4—6) that his approach owes much 
to this tradition. O’Hara’s method combines a commitment to Virgil’s learned 
Alexandrianism with a close reading of the ancient scholia (in both inclinations 
he is much indebted to Ross: see Virgil’s Elements: Physics and Poetry in the 
Georgics [Princeton University Press 1987]). At the same time, O'Hara adapts 
to the subject at hand useful aspects of contemporary reader—response theory, 
so that even Stanley Fish turns out to have something to contribute to the 
discussion. 
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The organization of the book is straightforward. In four central chapters 
(the fifth offers a brief conclusion), O’Hara looks at a variety of prophecies in 
the Aeneid, paying attention not only to their content but also to the characters 
who deliver and receive them. Chapter I focuses on several deceptively optimis- 
tic prophecies made to Aeneas. Their speakers all either suppress or distort 
details about the imminent deaths of individuals important to Aeneas: Venus 
omits the death of Orontes from her prophecy at A. 1.390-91; Apollo's prophecy 
regarding Palinurus' safety at sea is shown to be deceptive by the shade of 
Palinurus himself in the underworld (6.343—46); neither Helenus nor Celaeno 
warns Aeneas of the imminent death of Anchises (3.709-13), and Cymodocea 
does not acknowledge that the death of Pallas will attend the defeat of the 
Rutulians.(10.241—45). In all these cases, the deliverers of the prophecy either 
are themselves divine or, as in the case of Helenus, have god—given prophetic 
abilities; thus, the prophetic deceptions in the poem can be seen as part both of 
a larger deception of humans by gods in the Aeneid, and of the poem's narrative 
deception of the reader. O'Hara is especially good on the malignancy of Juno, 
whose anger Aeneas is led to think he can appease by appropriate veneration 
and sacrifice: so, e.g., Tiberinus at 8.59—62. 

Chapter 2 examines Turnus' movement from arrogant confidence to dis- 
illusionment and painful awareness in the course of the second half of the poem 
(62). Both Allecto/Calybe and Iris deceive and so incite Turnus with their en- 
couragement early on; thus, when at 9.110—22 Turnus receives celestial por- 
tents, hears Cybele's voice, and sees the transformation of the ships, he is 
predisposed to interpret these omens favorably even as the reader does other- 
wise. The strength of this chapter lies in its demonstration of parallels and 
similarities between Turnus and Aeneas; O'Hara offers us a Turnus who is 
a match for Aeneas in his complexity, rather than a character simplistically 
doomed by violentia (67, n. 12). On occasion, however, O'Hara seems a bit too 
fond of the parallelism between the two, and so finds it in places where it may 
well be illusory: thus, in arguing that both men are associated with Io, he notes 
the depiction of Io on Turnus’ shield (7789—91) and the fighting bulls simile at 
12771520; through learned allusion to Io in this simile (noted by R. E Thomas, 
HSCP 86 [1982] 84, n. 13, who calls this suggestion a "tentative offering"), Virgil 
equates both men as “victims of Juno's persecution” (80). So far, so good; but in 
seeking a direct link between Aeneas and Io in a reference to Calvus’ Jo in the 
temple ecphrasis at A. 1.479—82, O'Hara seems more concerned with finding a 
balance for his own structural paradigm than with Virgilian means and ends (78; 
cf. 35-39). This revelation of supposed balance is simply unnecessary; in claim- 
ing it, furthermore, O'Hara offers precisely the sort of fixed reading which 
cannot tolerate the tension and uncertainty he himself claims elsewhere for the 
Aeneid. 

O'Hara's clearly defined investigation continues in Chapter 3, with an 
examination of prophecies (and other passages) in which Aeneas' fate is men- 
tioned, and prophecies about events not entirely circumscribed by the narra- 
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tive. Outright contradictions emerge: is Aeneas to have a long life (so Anchises, 
6.764)? what, then, of Jupiter’s prediction of only three more years for Aeneas 
(1.263—66)? and of Dido's curse (4.612—20)? This inconsistency invites specula- 
tion, asking the reader to look—hopelessly—beyond the narrative proper for 
solution or resolution. O’Hara also briefly considers other ancient works in 
which the author alludes to events destined to take place outside of the narra- 
tive. The comparison with Apollonius’ Argonautica is particularly instructive 
(111-12); to O’Hara’s bibliography should be added C. Weber on Catullus 64 
(TAPA 113 [1983] 263-71). And an appendix on Atos èx tod xooodxov ("solu- 
tion from the character speaking"), an ancient method of interpreting narrative 
inconsistencies based on the distinction between character(s) and author, offers 
an appealing and meaningful alternative to postmodernist “decentering” of the 
text. 

Chapter 4 looks at the three cosmic prophecies/prophetic scenes in the 
Aeneid: Jupiter’s speech to Venus (1.257—96); the Heldenschau (6.756 —886); and 
the shield (8.626—728). O'Hara demonstrates persuasively that the "simple but 
eloquent message of Augustan propaganda" available from a surface reading of 
these prophecies "is colored by more complex speculation" on its truthfulness 
(129). Because of the overt political implications of these prophecies, scholars 
have often based their arguments for or against Virgil's Augustanism on them. 
O'Hara counters strongly optimistic readings of the Aeneid with his own less 
"closed" but more compelling view of how the poem invites conflicting inter- 
pretations. Of the Roman prophecies in Aeneid 1, O'Hara says, "As Jupiter 
deceives Venus, so Virgil deceives or misdirects the reader: the beginning of the 
Aeneid sets up expectations that will not be fulfilled, as the poem becomes more 
complex and ambiguous" (149). O'Hara's insistence that we read discrepancies 
in the Aeneid not as the results of an unrevised draft, but as products of Virgil’s 
own vision of a poem endlessly open to question, hope, and doubt, is salutary. A 
brief. concluding chapter continues this line of thought, as O'Hara likens Virgil 
himself to a prophet (cf. A. 7.41), and explores the traditional associations of the 
poet/prophet with illusion. 

O'Hara's clear and confident prose makes for an engaging result. None- 
theless, the straightforwardness of the book is ironic, given its theme; a forceful 
urge for closure compels O'Hara's writing, even as he disavows such a finite 
reading for the Aeneid. The logical agility which allows O'Hara to draw parallels 
between Pallas and Achilles on the one hand and between Achilles, Aeneas, and 
Turnus on the other in the course of seven pages (44—51), for example, quickly 
moves the reader from involved disorientation to the detached certainty that she 
has just witnessed a display of intellectual sleight of hand. The poem's sugges- 
tive ambivalence sometimes has to struggle to maintain itself in the presence of 
O'Hara's enthusiasm for his own plot. 

This book has been attractively and carefully produced; I have noted few 
mistakes and obfuscations. On p. 64, the lines of verse quoted are 7.428—32; on 
p. 107, the comma after “Altars” should be removed; and on p. 180, n. 12, ignarae 
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Should be italicized. Is the best translation of media . . . inhumatus harena 
(4. 620) really “unburied in the middle of the sand” (18—19)? A comma or two 
would make a big difference here. In his discussion of the scenes depicted on 
the temple of Juno (35-39), O'Hara refers to them in the space of two pages as 
“carvings,” “frescoes,” and “murals.” Which are they? and why, by the way, is 
this so difficult to determine? 

In a discussion of recent scholarship on the Aeneid (Vergilius 36 [1990] 64— 
70), R. E. Thomas has suggested that we need to move away from the oversim- 
plified polarities of "optimists" and “pessimists,” and offers new names for the 
two major factions in Virgilian scholarship: the Augustans and the ambivalents. 
At his best, O'Hara is a highly persuasive adherent of the ambivalents: his 
observation that Tolumnius' explanation of the bird omen at 12.259—65 is simul- 
taneously correct and a misinterpretation (85—87) puts O'Hara squarely in the 
middle of the poem's complexity. This finely argued reading of Virgilian proph- 
ecy is provocative far beyond its self-imposed limits, and invites rethinking of a 
wide range of narrative phenomena in the Aeneid, from omens and dreams to 
ecphrases and catalogues. This book will be widely read and frequently cited, 
and so it should be; O'Hara's contribution to contemporary scholarship on 
Roman poetry is accomplished and powerful. 


BARBARA WEIDEN BOYD 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


GARETH SCHMELING, EDITOR. Historia Apollonii Regis Tyri. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1988. Pp. xxxi + 143. 


In establishing a text of the anonymous Latin novel, Historia Apollonii 
Regis Tyris (HA), the editor's task differs from the conventional aim of repro- 
ducing as nearly as possible the author's autograph manuscript. For like the 
identity of the author himself, the original HA is irrecoverable. What we possess 
instead is a series of versions or redactions, all the product of more or less 
continuous revision over several centuries, no one of which has a special claim 
to authenticity. It is perhaps possible to isolate patterns of interpolated mate- 
rials at one or another stage of transmission, but to prune these or other pre- 
sumed additamenta from our received texts (not text) is as futile and misguided 
an enterprise as was the search, a century ago, for the original kernel of the 
Homeric poems. What we have is the record of a living narrative, handed down 
in all the variety in which it was told and retold. 

The most obvious reflection of this state of affairs is that editors, since 
Riese's pathbreaking second edition of 1893, have commonly printed two 
(Riese; Tsitsikli, 1981; Kortekaas, 1984) or, in the book under review, three ver- 
sions of HA, labeled R(= redactio)A, RB, and RC, abstracting these traditions 
from the welter of cross-influences among the MSS. But the peculiar history of 
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HA affects as well editorial decisions at every level, including the most minute. 
Thus, for example, expectations of stylistic consistency are not a reliable guide 
to the constitution of a text of this sort; nor can we emend away all evidence of 
second or third hands as signs of the work of a corrector. To do so is to produce 
a text more contaminated rather than less, since it can strip away what seem to 
be later strata only imperfectly, and in so doing produces a version that no one in 
antiquity ever wrote or read. 

The new edition by G. Schmeling is the best available, and it normally 
respects the properties of the text we have described, but here too, perhaps 
inevitably, there are lapses. Consider the account of Apollonius’ shipwreck and 
arrival at the shores of Cyrene, after he has been proscribed by King Antiochus: 
Tunc unusquisque sibi rapuit tabulas, morsque nuntiatur. in illa vero caligine tem- 
pestatis omnes perierunt. Apollonius vero solus tabulae beneficio in Pentapoli- 
tarum est litore pulsus. (iterum) stans Apollonius in litore nudus, intuens tran- 
quillum mare ait. . . , etc. (9.1-4). Solus is S's emendation (derived from RB) 
for the MS unius; certainly it provides a good contrast with omnes (cf. 11.3—4), 
but unius gives adequate sense, emphasizing the slender means by which Apol- 
lonius has survived (unless it is to be taken simply as the equivalent of an 
indefinite article). There is a parallel in beneficio unius adolescentis at 10.20, 
which may, of course, be taken as the source of the scribe's "correction" at 9.2 
rather than as a confirmation of the author's usage. But even if it is the case that 
unius tabulae crept into the text at a later stage, is this a sound reason for 
rejecting it here? In any case, to what stylistic criterion might one appeal in 
justifying emendation? It is hazardous to emend RA from RB unless there are 
compelling reasons of style, sense, or syntax. 

A more subtle case is the deletion of iterum (following Klebs). True, 
Apollonius has not previously stood naked on a shore, but at Tarsia, his first 
port of call after fleeing Tyre, he was described as deambulans iuxta litus (5.15) 
when he encountered Hellenicus, who offered him a friendly warning concern- 
ing Antiochus' decree. Correspondingly in the present passage Apollonius 
meets an old fisherman who assists him. Iterum calls attention to the parallelism 
'between the two situations. Now, it may appear that iterum is the insertion of a 
none too careful redactor, who failed to notice that nudus disrupts the analogy. 
But the text of HA is precisely a redactor's version in one form or another; how 
may one determine that this instance of rereading or interpolation in particular 
is to be eliminated from our editions? 

Another example is S.’s correction of rex to famulus in 10.30, which gives 
the following remark to a slave rather than to Archistrates, the king of Cyrene: 
discumbe, iuvenis, et epulare. dabit enim tibi dominus (omne) per quod damna 
naufragii obliviscaris! (10.30—11.2) If the speaker is the king, then dominus evi- 
dently refers to the Christian God, and is thus a later accretion to the originally 
pagan novel. Fair enough, but S. acknowledges that our texts are marked by 
Christian elements (p. xxi: Di pagani cum deo Christianorum permixti sunt). 
Such pious formulas are consistently attributed to King Archistrates by RA. In 
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the present case, and at 15.22—23 and 16.15—16, S. emends them away. The 
phrase meliora de deo spera (11.12), however, is retained, presumably because it 
alone of the passages is also found in RB. Reliance on RB here is misplaced. In 
the absence of criteria of style or sense—the transmitted text in every case is 
good Latin and perfectly intelligible— what authorizes emendation by recourse 
to a different redaction? (Omne, which is S.’s addition, is unobjectionable Latin, 
but unnecessary.) ` 

We append here a select list of cases in which S. has, in our judgment, 
wrongly modified the MS tradition of RA. 

1.2: why hic (taken from RB) for is? _ 

6.7, 10: ducenta (bis) for centum is pedantically precise, but Apollonius 
might have been content to offer Hellenicus a flat hundred. 

9.6: persequatur would better suit the sequence of tenses than perseque- 
retur. 

10.15: lenitate seems no better than levitate as a way of applying a reju- 
venating massage. 

11.13—14: filia regis speciosa micans atque auro fulgens; S. inserts micans 
on the authority of the inferior Vatican MS, from the feeling, one supposes, that 
atque better connects two participles than a participle and an adjective. 

11.14-15: why obsequium and obsequeretur for osculum and oscularetur? 
Cannot Archistrates' daughter kiss her guests? 

12.22: in general, RA admits rather freely of emphatic et, which S. often 
deletes (18.26, 19.15, 21.26, 25.22, 317, 33.10, 37.14, 42.9); in many if not all of 
these cases, it would seem safer to follow the MS tradition as a witness of what 
RA contained. : 

14.31: nubes for nubas—but quod often takes the subjunctive in this text 
after verbs of emotion. 

15.6: what is the meaning of S.’s per certam litteram? 

16.4: coniungi does not seem to be an improvement over coniungere. 

16.11—12: in our Bryn Mawr commentary (1985), we suggested deleting 
only obsequiis ab ipso tibi factis. 

18.9: enixa est puella (rather than Ss puellam) may be right; the scene 
focuses on Apollonius' wife, who is called puella at 19.13, 30, etc.; cf. 60.13. 

19.11: libenter (S. reads leniter) gives adequate sense. 

19.12—13, 20.1—2: S. on principle eliminates anticipations in the text of the 
true state of affairs (that Apollonius' wife is not actually dead); cf. 60.15. 

19.26: quantum seems superior to S.’s quanto, which is difficult to con- 
strue. 

20.16: S., following Klebs, deletes deprecor itaque, medice; but the girl 
might have guessed (with the economy natural to such narratives) that the man 
is a doctor; itaque is unobjectionable (see TLL). 

20.26: in filiam suam . . . adoptavit is paralleled in the Vulgate (Esther 2.7, 
15). . 
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21.25: casus with the genitive of identity (cf. 26.29, etc.) is too common in 
this text to be emended away here. 

22.3: quam is difficult to construe. 

25.5—6: quasi pius = “as a pious man”; no need to import impius from 
RC. 

27.7: what is the construction of te in quomodo te? 

32.6: Tarsia {domina}—but cf. domina Tarsia 21.27, 27.4. 

32.7-8: S. follows F (as often) and RB in deleting et horum omnia, but the 
reading of P is satisfactory. 

32.17: Again, the reading of F seems inferior: the metaphor in naufragia is 
unexplained, and castitate has no obvious function. Retain P's naufragium casti- 
tatis. 

33.9—10: quandoque si — "if at any time" (quandoque adverbial), not et si 
quando (S. in app. crit.); strong punctuation before quandoque (so Riese). 

35.11: S.’s innoxius for innocens brings the solution into line with the riddle 
(so too S. at 35.20 unco, 36.7 vincta) but eliminates what may be deliberate 
variation; the invulnerability of the pure at heart to flames is traditional. 

38.22: squalore luctus (gen.) is a common construction (S. emends to 
squalore luctuoso); in either case, the gender of the following quod in unex- 
plained. 

42.2: hoc is intelligible as the object of testatur; the insertion of pro from 
RB is no improvement. 

42.7: quantum ad suam malignitatem! is odd as an exclamation; Riese's 
punctuation seems preferable. 

42.14: P's debitis tormentis will construe (cf. our Bryn Mawr commen- 
tary), and should perhaps be retained. 


Davip KONSTAN 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE A. KENNEDY, Eprror. The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, 
Volume I: Classical Criticism. Cambridge University Press, 1989. Pp. xviii 
+ 378. Cloth, $44.50. 


Remember the days when we could use terms like ‘history’, ‘literature’, 
and ‘criticism’ and be reasonably assured of understanding and agreement? No 
more. What history is, what a literary text is and how it works, and what 
procedures are legitimately embraced by the term ‘criticism’ are tough ques- 
tions we cannot dodge, with answers no longer obvious. What is worse, many of 
us classicists are not even yet quite able to articulate our disagreement about 
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them. In such a climate, undertaking a history of the criticism of literary texts—a 
text about texts about texts!—is a considerable act of courage. (Any reviewer, 
obviously, must find himself in an even more precarious condition, attempting a 
text about a text about texts about texts! Readers will not need to be reminded 
that this review, as will shortly become clear, represents only one of several 
different kinds of taste when it comes to literary history.) It is a bit strange then 
that, in the present volume, the first of nine projected under the general editor- 
ship of Peter Brooks, H. B. Nisbet and Claude Rawson, the complex problem- 
atics of history, textuality and criticism are all but overlooked. What one looks 
for are a few words by the general editors on the problematics of their undertak- 
ing to forestal] a possible charge of ingenuousness or nonchalance. As close as 
we get to that is a carefully guarded promise, not in the book itself but on its 
dust jacket, of a history that, notwithstanding a general non-partisan perspec- 
tive, "will, where appropriate, address controversial issues of current critical 
debate without evasion or pretence of neutrality" George Kennedy's sane pref- 
ace—near compensation for the general editors' silence— does show awareness 
of the needs a theoretically sophisticated reader may bring to the book, suggest- 
ing something he works out a bit more amply in a recent AJP editorial (Fall 
1989), the extent of classical anticipations of twentieth-century developments in 
semiotics, hermeneutics, deconstruction, psychoanalysis, and reader-response 
criticism. But readers should not expect to find much of that kind of thing in the 
rest of the volume, for as Kennedy circumspectly observes, contributors "have 
thought it best to expound the ancient critics in their own terms rather than to 
recast their thought in alien concepts" (xii), a commendable but no longer 
unproblematical undertaking. 

Contributors to the volume and the chapters for which they were respon- 
sible are Gregory Nagy on early Greek views of poets and poetry; Kennedy a 
chapter each on language and meaning in Archaic and Classical Greece, the 
evolution of a theory of artistic prose, Hellenistic literary and philosophical 
scholarship, and Christianity and criticism; G. R. E. Ferrari on Plato's attitude 
toward poetry; Stephen Halliwell on Aristotle's Poetics; Elaine Fantham a 
chapter each on the growth of literature and criticism in Rome to the Augustan 
age, and Latin criticism in the early Empire; Doreen C. Innes on Augustan 
critics (and on Philodemus in the chapter on Hellenistic scholarship); and Don- 
ald A. Russell on Greek criticism of the Empire. 

The collection opens with a striking deviation from what we have been 
conditioned to expect from histories of classical literary criticism. In the past, 
chapters dealing with the earliest period of Greek poetry, lean as it was in the 
‘kind of discursive and theoretical thought we associate with criticism, tended to 
be brief and cautious, satisfied to cite, with little speculation, the few texts 
where aoidoi are depicted and where lyric poets reflect on their work. But 
Nagy's essay here is by far the longest (77 pages), the most intellectually ven- 
turesome, and the most provocative. It is also the most difficult, all the more for 
the many non-classicists who will read this volume, inasmuch as those 77 pages 
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represent the compression of an argument that is a challenging and intricate 
ordeal even at book-length in the author's The Best of the Achaeans (1979) and 
Pindar’s Homer (1990). Readers of those volumes will recognize its most salient 
ideas: that all Greek literature originates in kleos, the act of praising famous 
deeds, this seen in its most undiluted form in Pindaric epinician poetry, which 
compensates for victory in athletic games, just as the latter compensates for the 
eternally important proto—ordeal of a hero’s death. Nagy’s view thus overturns 
the traditional one by concluding that an ancient form of this lyric praise poetry 
was the parent form not only of the epinician style attested in Pindar, but also of 
epic, and that monodic song develops out of choral performance, not vice versa. 

Moving to Kennedy’s essays from Nagy is to move from exuberance, 
complexity and innovation to austerity, simplicity and caution. One may con- 
sider this a virtue here and elsewhere in the volume where Kennedy’s subject is 
the development and practice of rhetoric. But the discussion of the presocrat- 
ics, given their significance for the climate of critical thought in which this 
volume appears, may strike some as unduly thin. This should probably not be 
overstated. There will be many readers who prefer their histories and hand- 
books to fall safely on the encyclopedic side; they will doubtless prefer Ken- 
nedy’s interpretative reserve to Nagy’s daring. 

The other contributors in this volume join Kennedy on the encyclopedic 
side, but for Nagy and two other noteworthy exceptions: Ferrari on Plato’s 
Republic and Halliwell on Aristotle’s Poetics. These two exceptions, the most 
interesting pieces in the collection in this reviewer’s judgment, fall somewhere 
in the middle, scrupulously guiding readers (especially non—specialists) through 
the argument, but in a direction and with emphases clearly shaped in the arena 
of contemporary theoretical discussion, supplying not only the “what” of the 
texts but also the “why.” The platonic misgivings about (especially dramatic) 
poetry, arguably the most important texts in this segment of any history of 
literary criticism, have not had many energetic defenders, at least not in hand- 
books and literary histories of this kind. Plato got a scant three pages in George 
Saintsbury’s turn-of-the-century three-volume History of Criticism and Liter- 
ary Taste in Europe, and since then, with but a few exceptions, the mood has 
varied between open hostility and timid paraphrase. But in a critical climate that 
no longer permits us honestly to ignore the relationship between artistic produc- 
tion and its social effect or blithely to invoke the notion of so—called aesthetic 
distance, the platonic argument has found in Ferrari a sympathetic and powerful 
explicator. At the core of this argument, Ferrari insists, is a consistent refusal to 
allow the ‘aesthetic’ to appropriate “a zone of pleasure divorced in principle 
from ethical consequences.” This means in effect that 


if we grant [this premise] its consequence, and wish either to controvert or to 
bolster the conclusion, we would have no option but to widen the focus from 
poetry to the entire ethos of Plato’s ideal society. The implication of Socrates’ 
conclusion (that poetic imitation brings about in our souls the mle of the low- 
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est, appetitive part and so corrupts and makes us wretched, 606d4~7) is that we 
thereby start on the degeneration towards the tyrannical personality, in whom 
the rule of the lowest part has become unshakeable and whose life is the most 
wretched possible. (138) 


“Plato banishes tragedy from the stage," Ferrari concludes, "for fear that it will 
prevent us coping with the drama of life" (141). 

Halliwell's essay on Aristotle’s Poetics (Kennedy handles the Rhetoric 
and the relevant parts of his logical treatises) is a good companion piece to 
Ferrari's, for it identifies a source of tension in the work in the imperfect attempt 
to demarcate the art of poetry analytically from the art of social conduct, and 
yet at the same time to insist that tragedy (for Aristotle the poetic art par 
excellence) is the representation of a morally serious action. Aristotle's preoc- 
cupation with intelligibility and his virtual rejection of any central role for reli- 
gious modes of understanding or explanation lead to a "virtual obsession with 
the integrated structure" of represented action based on probability and neces- 
sity, and ultimately to the exclusion of the ethically pre-eminent agent from 
tragedy, for the suffering of such an agent would be irrational and unintelligible, 
the product of accidental factors. In the end, Halliwell insists, 


the Poetics as a whole presses the related principles of unity and intelligibility to an 
extreme which makes them inimical to the full imaginative freedom of poetry, at 
least to the extent that such freedom may carry the level of poetic significance 
beyond the range of the rational probability which Aristotle himself would be 
predisposed to accept. In the case of tragedy, the rationalizing thrust of the theory 
brings it into implicit conflict with the religious assumptions of the genre's mythi- 
cal material. (178) 


In conclusion it may be said that this volume is a quite respectable begin- 
ning to a project fraught with difficulty. The main question in literary history is 
whether to give greater weight to description or to explanation. Classics as a 
discipline is still less than fully comfortable with such questions, its members 
for the most part ill-equipped by their training to deal with them, and in some 
sectors a firm belief still persists that no crisis in literary historiography exists at 
all. On balance and with the exceptions noted, this volume will give greater 
pleasure to those who favor description over explanation. 


JOHN PERADOTTO 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 


Mary BEARD and JOHN NORTH, EDITORS. Pagan Priests: Religion and Power in 
the Ancient World. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1990. Pp. 266. Pls. 
31. 
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This collection of nine papers derives from a series of seminars entitled 
"Priests and Power," which took place at the Institute of Classical Studies, 
London. The seminar title and the more specific book title reflect well the 
predominant theme of this volume—the relationship between priestly and secu- 
lar authority in the state. The editors, Beard and North, have written a general 
introduction and separate introductions for each chapter, which go a long way 
toward unifying the diverse subjects addressed by the seven contributors: They 
have organized the material into three sections: "The Graeco-Roman City- 
State," "Outside the City-state" and "The Roman Empire." Five chapters, one 
half of the book, are devoted to the Roman Republic and Empire. This concen- 
tration tends to overshadow single chapters on Athens, Ptolemaic Egypt, the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire and Mycenaean Pylos and produces a feeling of imbal- 
ance. But these five chapters are also the strength of the volume, affording 
development of primary themes through an extended period of history. In addi- 
tion to the theme of power, a recurrent philological theme questions the use of 
various modern terms and categories. In particular, all but one of the contribu- 
tors reject the religion/state dichotomy as foreign to the ancient world. Several 
contributors also question the category "priest" as a description of diverse 
ancient religious personnel, especially considering its Christian connotations. 
Nevertheless, contributors regularly fall back on this term for apparent want of 
a satisfactory substitute for the widely used, if misleading, terminology—wit- 
ness the volume title. 

In "Priesthood in the Roman Republic," Mary Beard struggles with the 
scholarly problems posed by the diversity of religious functions and personnel 
characteristic of the Republic. After examining the function of mediation be- 
tween the human and divine in Rome, she rejects this possible defining charac- 
teristic of priesthood as inapplicable in a religio-political system where this 
function was widely diffused among the institutions of the elite, with particular 
concentration in the Senate. Beard proposes instead a sociological approach 
comparing the diffusion of priestly authority with that of political authority. This 
uniquely Republican fragmentation of power stands in sharp contrast to the 
concentration of both religious and political authority in the person of Au- 
gustus. : 
Focusing on one particular form of priestly activity in "Diviners and Di- 
vination at Rome," John North perceives the same pattern as does Beard, the 
diffusion of religious power throughout the socio—political system of the Repub- 
lic. He too correlates this diffusion with that of political authority. In contrast to 
the predominant patterns of the regal and imperial periods, divination of the 
middle Republic generally located power in anonymous groups and avoided 
singling out individuals with special qualities. North supports his thesis by 
reviewing the varied personnel and activities associated with auspices, prodi- 
gies and extispicy. 

Robert Garland follows a similar sociological approach with similar re- 
sults in “Priests and Power in Classical Athens” —the location of priestly power 
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in Athens. was closely associated with that of political power. Religious au- 
thority was broadly diffused among various individuals and groups, including 
priests, religious experts, and political bodies. In the Athenian democracy of 
the fifth and fourth centuries, it is notable that adult male citizens shared certain 
religious offices democratically, that is, unlike the pattern in Rome, without bias 
toward wealth and political power. Garland believes that this system represents 
a development away from the elitist control of the seventh and sixth centuries. 

“The High Priests of Memphis under Ptolemaic Rule” by Dorothy J. 
Thompson examines closely one particular Egyptian priesthood, the high 
priests of the Memphite temple of Ptah, in its transition from an influential and 
independent status to a relationship of interdependence with the Ptolemaic 
dynasty. This diminution of priestly power occurred primarily in financial mat- 
ters, especially through the appointment of royal scribes to oversee temple 
finances and through royal funding of much cult activity. At the same time, royal 
use of religious authority to enhance the king’s secular authority is clearly 
evident in the ritual coronation of the king at Memphis, introduced by Ptolemy 
Epiphanes in 197 B.c. This period of mutual dependence between priestly and 
secular powers came to a rapid end under Augustan rule and the high priests of 
Memphis quickly disappeared from the historical record. 

In “Nabonidus and the Babylonian priesthood,” Amélie Kuhrt chal- 
lenges the prevailing view that a powerful priesthood dominated the cities of 
Babylonia. According to Kuhrt, much of the evidence supporting this charac- 
terization has been “shown to be either deficient or capable of alternative inter- 
pretations.” Focusing on the reign of Nabonidus, the last Neo-Babylonian 
king, Kuhrt painstakingly examines a select number of roughly contemporary 
sources. She questions the widely-held views that Cyrus’ conquest was vir- 
tually unopposed and that the priesthood supported the conquest because Na- 
bonidus had introduced novel religious practices and interfered in temple ad- 
ministration. At the close of her chapter, Kuhrt hastily considers the crucial 
question of the identity of the Babylonian priesthood. She concludes that the 
varied temple personnel did not constitute a distinct segment of the population 
and that it may have been difficult to distinguish the religious and civic commu- 
nities from one another. 

James Hooker's contribution, "Cult-Personnel in the Linear B texts from 
Pylos," is a careful philological examination of selected inscriptions from the 
Mycenaean palace at Pylos (del. c. 1200), which list offerings for specific deities, 
commodities for cultic purposes, and persons with cult obligations. Taking a 
conservative approach to these difficult texts, Hooker concludes that persons 
involved'in the cults represented varying segments of society, including civic 
officials, and that they played varying roles according to their status. In several 
cases, the association with cult seems to have been simply a matter of maintain- 
ing lands to which cults had some claim. Hooker notes that the documents 
generally make no distinction between religious and secular spheres. One nota- 
ble exception records the conflicting claims of cult and corporate community 
over a piece of land. 
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In “From Republic to Principate: priesthood, religion and ideology,” 
Richard Gordon lays the theoretical basis for his two following essays. Gordon 
examines the process by which the Roman elite appropriated traditional forms 
of religion, especially sacrifice, and transformed them into an ideology which 
served both as a means of legitimating social dominance and as an “uncon- 
scious veil distorting the image of social reality within class and sublimating its 
interest basis” (Merquior). It was through the civic institution of the priesthood 
that the elite participated in this ideology of sacrifice, representing disinterested 
action. Correspondingly, an important feature of the priesthood was the prac- 
tice of institutionalized euergitism by which priests provided money and goods 
for public purposes and as a result created a sense of dependence, which main- 
tained the domination of the elite. 

In his second essay, “The Veil of Power: emperors, sacrificers and bene- 
factors,” Gordon looks in greater detail at the image and ideology of sacrifice. 
He argues that the sacrificial model of the divine/human relationship reinforced 
the socio-political relationship between the elite and other members of soci- 
ety—legitimating a relationship characterized by inequality. Examining artistic 
representations of sacrifice on official monuments and coins, Gordon finds that 
the emphasis on the veiled sacrificant, usually the emperor, rather than on the 
act of animal sacrifice itself, demonstrates the ideological focus of these images. 
As artistic representations of the pious emperor spread throughout the empire, 
the provincial elite strove to imitate the emperor's example by seeking priest- 
hoods and consequently by accepting the role of public benefactors. Thus the 
priesthood served as a vehicle for extension into the provinces of the associa- 
tion of “wealth, public office, beneficence and the religious system." 

Gordon's final essay, "Religion in the Roman Empire: the civic compro- 
mise and its limits” examines the spread of the Graeco-Roman “civic compro- 
mise," that inextricable bond of magistracy and priesthood. Gordon argues that 
although some forms of religious authority characteristic of so-called oriental 
religions challenged the Graeco-Roman model, they generally served to estab- 
lish its normative validity. Thus the more personal and emotional cults of popu- 
lar religion and some secret religions espousing learning and asceticism, such as 
Mithraism, did not appear to the elite as the primary danger. Instead they di- 
rected their fiercest attacks against the magician, especially the night witch, that 
irrational, anti-social female, who threatened the dominant social order. By 
focusing on witches and fanatic devotees of foreign cults as threats to the Ro- 
man way of life, the elite used them to affirm the naturalness and necessity of 
the imperial religio—political order. 

Like magic and oriental cults, the essays of this volume frequently chal- 
lenge traditional views of and approaches to the study of ancient priesthoods. It 
is to be hoped that these challenges will stimulate new directions of thought and 
will meet with an audience friendlier than the imperial elite. 


FRANCES V. HICKSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 
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DIVINE JUSTICE IN THE ODYSSEY: 
POSEIDON, CYCLOPS, AND HELIOS 


I. DIVINE JUSTICE AND HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


l The discrepancy between the “higher” morality of Zeus articu- 
lated in the proem and the vindictiveness of Poseidon and Helios has 
long been regarded as one of the major obstacles to a coherent theology 
in the Odyssey and one of the most serious compositional problems of 
the poem.! These two episodes, I argue, far from being anomalies or 
merely the residues of an Ur-Odyssee, are pivotal points in clarifying 
the poem’s more or less unified moral concerns. 

There is little doubt that the Odyssey incorporates older strata of 
beliefs about the gods, just as it incorporates older strata of folklore in 
the creation of its hero.? But the evolution of an increasingly moral 


! For recent discussion and bibliography (which must be exemplary rather than 
exhaustive) see B. Fenik, Studies in the Odyssey, Hermes Einzelschriften 30 (Wiesbaden 
1974) 208, n. 18, and 223ff.; R. Friedrich, "Thrinakia and Zeus’ Ways to Men in the 
Odyssey," GRBS 28 (1987) 384f. For a typical analytic view see J. Irmscher, Gótterzorn bei 
Homer (Leipzig 1950) 56-64. In the milder variant of this approach advocated by W. 
Schadewaldt, "Der Prolog der Odyssee," HSCP 63 (1958) 15—32, esp. 16, a later poet 
(“Bearbeiter,” ^B") has grafted an ethical interpretation upon an earlier, ethically more 
primitive work, traces of which remain, however, in the figures of Poseidon and Helios. 
For a critique of the analytic approach see U. Holscher, Untersuchungen zur Form der 
Odyssee, Hermes Einzelschriften 6 (Berlin 1939) 81£., and G. Bona, Studi sull'Odissea 
(Torino 1966) 23ff., 36ff. For the underlying unity of the conception of the gods in the poem 
see K. Reinhardt, "Die Abenteuer der Odyssee," in Von Werken und Formen (Godesberg 
1948) 86ff. 

? Whether the more self-consciously moralized theology of the Odyssey is the 
result of historical development or of different poets or of changing concerns, themes, or 
styles in a single poet remains a matter of heated controversy: see, e.g., L. A. Post, "The 
Moral Pattern in Homer," TAPA 70 (1939) 158-90, esp. 159ff., 188; E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Irrational, Sather Classical Lectures 25 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1956) 
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conception of the gods over many centuries need not exclude a coher- 
ent theology in the “monumental composition” of the poem’s final 
phase. Viewed diachronically, nature divinities like Helios, Proteus, or 
Circe may well represent a type of divinity older than Zeus or Athena. 
Synchronically, however, these differences among types of divinity 
form part of the poem’s total vision of what gods might and should be.3 
In other words, Homer has brought together into an artistic and con- 
ceptual whole both older and more evolved notions of divinity and in 
this way grounds his epic in a self-consciously moral theology.4 

We are especially concerned with two devices by which Homer 
achieves his moral effect: juxtaposing gods of different levels of moral 
sensitivity (like Zeus and Poseidon) and bracketing the less moral, 
more "primitive" divine behavior in a well-demarcated section of the 
poem, the fabulous realm between Troy and Ithaca in books 5—13. In- 
deed, this bracketing process begins in the very opening lines of the 
poem, where Poseidon's wrath is firmly set apart from the pity of “all” 
the other gods (1.19—21): 


32f.; A. Lesky, “Homeros,” RE, Supplbd. 11, Sonderausdruck (Stuttgart 1967) 42f.; H. 
Lloyd-Jones, The Justice of Zeus, Sather Classical Lectures 41 (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles 1971) 28—32, 37; J. S. Clay, The Wrath of Athena (Princeton 1983) 215ff., with useful 
bibliography. For the folklore elements in the poem see, e.g., R. Carpenter, Folk Tale, 
Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics, Sather Classical Lectures 20 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1946) chap. 1; D. L. Page Folktales in Homer's Odyssey (Cambridge, Mass., 1973) 
passim; U. Hólscher, "The Transformation from Folk-Tale to Epic," in Homer: Tradition 
and Invention, ed. B. Fenik (Leiden 1978) 52ff., and now his Die Odyssee: Epos zwischen 
Märchen und Roman (Munich 1988) passim; Clay (supra) 68ff.; C. Calame, Le récit en 
Gréce ancienne (Paris 1986) 122ff. 

3For a good statement of how diachronic and synchronic perspectives can be 
balanced and viewed as complementary see G. Nagy, Pindar's Homer (Baltimore 1990) 4f. 

*The poem's explicit concern with justice belongs to its "ethical" or "normative" 
quality, in contrast to the tragic tone of the Iliad: see Aristot. Poet. 24.1459b121f. Not 
every divine action, of course, fits into a neat moral scheme, and even generalizations 
about moral behavior and divine justice have to be understood in context, as part of the 
flow of action and the interplay of character. A typical example is Od. 17.485—87, where a 
suitor's comment on the gods' moral watchfulness follows upon Odysseus' invocation of 
"the gods and Erinyes of beggars" when Antinoos throws a footstool at him. There is a 
further irony in putting such a moral in the mouth of one of “the overweening young men” 
who share in Antinoös’ hubris and thus in his doom. Cf. also the sequence of prayers and 
omens in 15.523— 48, especially after Athena's appearance to Telemachus in 15.9ff., which 
is parallel to her appearance to Nausicaa in 6.21ff.: see Hólscher (note 1 above) 85. 
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Isolated from the other gods, Poseidon is cast at once into the role of 
the “other,” the blocking force or obstacle to Odysseus’ return and to 
Zeus’s will.5 

As the Odyssey is a poem about change, the theology too is inti- 
mately bound up with the shifting experience and widening understand- 
ing of the hero. Odysseus has “seen and come to know the mind of 
many men” (1.4), but he has also seen and come to know many forms of 
the mind of gods. Even though our extended view of him over many 
years is condensed into the relatively brief span of days in the fore- 
ground, we follow an entire lifetime, from birth to death, as it is 
stamped with the presence or absence of divine justice. We also see the 
lingering traces of the amoral, unscrupulous trickster.® 

On the human level the superimposition of Odysseus’ past on the 
present shows us how a moral consciousness is shaped over the course 
of a lifetime of suffering and witnessing divinity’s workings among mor- 
tals. Analogously, on the divine level, Zeus’s program for retributive 
justice at the beginning is not an accomplished fact of the world order 
but appears as work-in-progress. Hence he states his theodicy in the 
form of a complaint, uses present and future tenses (1.32—41), and 
brings us into the present with the phrase “as even now" (Gg xai viv) in 
1.35. Before the end of the first book, in fact, we see a mortal making 
just the accusation that Zeus has tried to refute, namely that the god is 
responsible for the ills of mankind (1.347f.; cf. 11.558—60).7 Later, we 
hear of Zeus's justice at work, through the agency of Athena, in the 
shipwreck of some of the Trojan heroes because “not all were percep- 
tive or just" (3.133f.). Locrian Ajax's excessive and foolish boast that he 
could escape the sea even against the gods' will (4.503—5) fatally incurs 
Poseidon's wrath (4.499—511). These instances of divine justice, though 


5This is the only time in the poem that nosphi occurs first in the line and with a 
proper name, a stylistic detail that adds to the isolation of Poseidon. 

SSee R. B. Rutherford, "The Philosophy of the Odyssey,” JHS 106 (1986) 160f. . 

7In the Iliad the attribution of "responsibility" to the gods or to Zeus is fairly 
common: see 3.164f., 19.86 - 89, 260—74, 409f. One may even wonder whether the Odyssey 
proem has in mind that of the /liad, where the poet asks “Which of the gods" threw 
Agamemnon and Achilles together in strife (1.8). 
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glimpsed only fleetingly, prefigure the realization of Zeus’s justice in the 
main line of the action as we follow the principal hero in the great crisis 
of his life.® 

Although the Odyssey seems more advanced morally than the Zl- 
iad, it nevertheless resembles it in making the omniscient narrator’s 
increasing clarification of Zeus’s will accompany the hero’s gradual 
understanding of that will. Achilles, overreaching, transgressive hero 
that he often is, initially identifies his goals with the will of Zeus and 
only too late recognizes the suffering implied in that identification.? 
Odysseus, whose life is defined by restraint, moderation, and continu- 
ity, can use his moral understanding as a way of achieving his goals. 

The Odysseus who arrives on Ithaca in book 13 has performed the 
narrative act of recollecting his many years of travel.!? In addition to 
this integrative work of bringing past experience into his present time of 
life, he has the benefit of planning his future moves with Athena in book 
13. She puts him once again in contact with the basic traits of his charac- 
ter by reaffirming them to his face (13.291—99, 330—38). At the same time 
she permits him a privileged (if abbreviated) account of divine arrange- 
ments beyond his mortal knowledge. “I knew in my heart," she says, 
“that you would return after the loss of all your companions, but I did 
not want to fight with Poseidon, brother of my father, who put anger in 
his heart in wrath because you blinded his own son" (13.340— 43). This 
recognition of Athena's concern also changes Odysseus' understanding 
of the gods' ways. The Odysseus of the second half of the poem, de- 
fending his house on Ithaca, is surer of divine help and more prudent 
and self-controlled than the Odysseus who defended his | own and his 
men’s lives against the Cyclops. 

His first instructions to his son consist in sharing his special 
knowledge of the gods’ help for righteous vengeance. When Telema- 
chus first appeared in the poem, he complained to Athena, disguised as 
Mentes, about the gods’ "evil devising” of his father’s woes (1.234—45; 
cf. also 1.348). But, many books later, Odysseus uses his own example 


$See Clay (note 2 above) 47ff. 

9 Cf. esp. Iliad 18:74—93, where Achilles acknowledges the disastrous results of his 
request of Zeus, and 24.525—51, where he expounds human suffering in the parable of 
Zeus's two jars. On Achilles' tragic recognition at the end of the Iliad see C. H. Whitman, 
Homer and the Heroic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1958) 202ff. and most recently M. 
Mueller, The Iliad (London 1984) 56-59. 

19 See C. Segal, "The Phaeacians and the Symbolism of Odysseus’ Return,” Arion 
1 (1962) 21ff. 
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to correct Telemachus and teach him about Athena’s power and con- 
cern (16.207—12). His hymnic phrasing here resembles Hesiod’s praise 
of the power of Zeus in the proem of the Works and Days (5-7; cf. 
Theog. 447). Shortly afterwards Odysseus counters Telemachus' dis- 
may at the odds against them by assuring him of the help of "Athena 
along with Father Zeus" (16.260). In the removal of the arms from the 
great hall the miraculous glow from Athena's golden lamp gives him 
another opportunity to instruct his son in "the ways of the gods" (dike 
theón, 19.43). They can work a "wonder" or "marvel" for a mortal 
whom they wish to aid, as Telemachus says here (mega thauma, 19.36); 
and we are reminded of Odysseus' first words to his son in book 16, as 
he begins his paternal task of initiating him into the gods' ways and tells 
him not to “wonder” (thaumazein) too much (16.201—12, esp. 203). 

In his other relations on Ithaca too Odysseus displays a moral 
awareness deeper than most of those around him. In a famous reflection 
on the feebleness of man and the ephemerality and uncertainty of 
human life, he warns Amphinomus of the doom awaiting those who 
"devise deeds of overweening violence" (atasthala méchanoóntas, 
18.143).!! In his first address to Penelope in his disguise as a beggar, he 
gives a definition of kingship that stresses piety, fair judgment, and 
concern for the people (19.108—14; cf. Hes. WD 225-37). His disguise 
also provides several occasions for revealing mistaken assumptions 
about the gods. Both Eurycleia and the cowherd Philoitius blame Zeus 
for their master's failed return when Odysseus in fact is standing before 
them (19.363 —69, 20.201—10).!? His advantage over the suitors lies in his 


1! See G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 163, who notes that 
atasthaliai "are conventionally associated in Homeric diction with acts denoted by the 
word hubris and its derivatives.” Human suffering because of men's own atasthaliai is a 
recurrent theme, although it is not unique to the Odyssey: cf. Jl. 4.409 and 22.104; see Post 
(note 2 above) 164; also Schadewaldt (note 1 above) 31 with n. 13; Ø. Andersen, “Der 
Untergang der Gefährten in der Odyssee,” SO 49 (1973) 12—14; Clay (note 2 above) 34—38. 
It is interesting for Odysseus' identification with the moral aims of Zeus that his general- 
ization on the feebleness of human life in Od. 18.130f. closely resembles Zeus's remark in 
Il. 17.446f. With Odysseus’ warning to Amphinomus we may also compare his monitory 
tale to Antinoós about how hubris results in disaster (17.431 44). 

12G. E. Dimock, The Unity of the Odyssey (Amherst 1989) 330, suggests that this 
despair about Zeus's justice is answered by Laertes in 24.351ff. This is perhaps too 
programmatic, but this darkness about justice doubtless serves as the foil to the light that 
comes at the end. Fenik (note | above) 223f. seems to me to exaggerate the contradiction 
between Athena's urging on the suitors (18.346ff. and 20.284) and Zeus's dissuading evil- 
doers in the proem; the two actions belong to different stages of human crime; and the 
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moral superiority as much as in his cunning (metis).!3 The pattern is 
already established, embryonically, in his first major victory by cunning 
that we meet in the poem, his encounter with the Cyclops, Polyphemus. 

Near the end of this episode Odysseus reads the Cyclops a moral 
lesson: the evil deeds were bound to recoil back upon him because he 
did not revere the laws of guest-friendship. Zeus and the other gods, 
therefore, have punished him (9.477—79): 


xai Ainv oé y’ ÉugAXe xiytoecOar xoxà Eoya, 
OXE&UwW, ènel Eelvous oby &beo oğ Evi oix 
&oO0Éugvav- v o£ Zebg teloato xal Geol GAAOL. 


This reflection on retribution from Zeus, which the god himself had 
introduced in the proem (fisis, 1.40), offers a moral interpretation of 
Odysseus' own action: he succeeds because he identifies his purposes 
with the gods' ways of justice and vengeance. He comes to grief be- 
cause he cannot resist the temptation to gloat over his victory and make 
sure that his enemy knows the identity of his vanquisher (9.491—505). 

The Cyclops episode, however, raises serious problems for divine 
justice. On the one hand, the Cyclopes "trust to the immortal gods," 
who seem in fact to look after them, for their untilled and unplowed land 
bears grain and grapes (9.109—11), and "Zeus's rain makes increase for 
them" (111). On the other hand, they are overweening and without laws 
(9.106 —11). If the gods are the guardians of righteous behavior, why do 
they shower such abundance on these “arrogantly behaving Cyclopes," 
&vOQOv tregnvogedévtwv, as the poet calls them at the beginning of the 
Phaeacian episode (6.5)?!4 The narrative of Polyphemus explores this 
contradiction and at least partially resolves it by showing that the Cy- 
clopes' trust in the gods is misplaced, at least in the case of the signal 
example of Cyclopean hybris, Polyphemus. 


contrast, in fact, strengthens the divine justice. The gods' justice receives independent 
confirmation from an area removed from the main events of the poem: Zeus and Artemis 
work together in punishing the maidservant who kidnapped Eumaeus as a child (15.475— 
81, esp. 477f.). 

330n the poem's concern with the moral basis of Odysseus’ victory over the suit- 
ors see the careful study of S. Said, "Les crimes des prétendants, la maison d'Ulysse et 
les festins de l'Odyssée," Cahiers de l'Ecole Normale Supérieure (1977) 9—49, esp. 28, 
with the further literature there cited. 

The oxymoron of the phrase perhaps suggests the outlandishness of regarding 
the Cyclopes as "men." 
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As Kirk and Vidal-Naquet have pointed out, the Cyclopes make 
their appearance in an unstable conjunction of opposites. They occupy 
both a Golden Age paradise where, “trusting to the gods," they receive 
the earth's fruits without toil, and a subhuman condition of dwelling in 
mountain caves with only a rudimentary social organization and iso- 
lated nuclear families (9.106—15).!5 Odysseus’ arrival brings out the neg- 
ative side of their primitive society, for just this “lack of concern for one 
another" (où &QO | Xov dAéyovat, 9.115) prevents them from coming to 
Polyphemus' aid (cf. 9.399—412). Eager to get back to sleep in their 
individual caves (9.401—4), they readily accept his statement about “No- 
body" as an excuse to dismiss his complaint. 

Polyphemus, in other words, crystallizes the savage side of the 
Cyclopes' precivilized world; and with this savagery he brings into the 
narrative a more primitive, less morally evolved notion of divinity. 
Through his encounter with Odysseus he moves, unwittingly, toward a 
world where higher moral norms come into play. Whether he acknowl- 
edges Zeus or not (9.275—78), he eventually gets judged and punished 
according to a world order defined by the justice of Zeus rather than the 
wrath of Poseidon.!$ 

Odysseus' Phaeacian hosts are almost the exact opposite of the 
Cyclopes, from whose proximity they once fled (6.4—8). Taken together, 
the Phaeacians and the Cyclopes embody the two poles of a privileged 


I5See G. S. Kirk, Myth: Its Meaning and Function in Ancient and Other Cultures, 
Sather Classical Lectures 40 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1970) 162-71; P. Vidal-Naquet, 
“Land and Sacrifice in the Odyssey: A Study of Religious and Mythical Meanings,” in 
The Black Hunter trans. A. Szegedy-Maszak (Baltimore 1986) 21f. Recently J. N. O'Sul- 
livan, "Nature and Culture in the Odyssey,” SO 55 (1990) 16f., has rightly criticized Kirk's 
view of the Cyclopes' "super-culture," but he goes too far in the opposite direction, 
paying too little attention to their ambiguous place between savagery and the Golden Age. 
R. Mondi, "The Homeric Cyclops: Folktale, Tradition and Theme," TAPA 113 (1983) 
22ff., argues that the contradiction in the Cyclopes reflects Homer's conflation of two 
traditions, a folk-tale tradition of a man—eating ogre and an old Greek myth, reflected in 
Hes. Theog. 139—496, of smith gods who forge Zeus’s thunderbolt and are rewarded for 
their aid against the Titans with the Elysium-like paradise reflected in Od. 107-15. This 
explanation is attractive for the origins of the Homeric Cyclopes but still does not account 
for the use to which Homer puts his composite version (if such it is) in the poem. 

16Polyphemus’ description of his fellow Cyclopes as “not being concerned" with 
Zeus (ou . . . alegousi, 9.275) is perhaps an ironic echo of their lack of "concern for one 
another" (ou . . . alegousi, 115). 
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closeness to the gods. The Phaeacians are above, the Cyclopes below 
the norm of such relations with the divine among mankind. The differ- 
ence is analogous to that between the Golden Age and Silver Age in 
Hesiod (WD 115ff., 133ff.), except that the Phaeacians also have traits of 
a fully human, Iron Age world of cities, sea travel, and complex social 
organization. Despite this contrast, however, the Phaeacians and Cy- 
clopes share a certain unpredictability in their responses to guest—host 
situations, one of the poem’s most important codes of behavior for 
defining “normally” civilized humans, i.e., Greeks.!7 Supercivilized 
though they in some ways are, the Phaeacians shift mysteriously from 
the lack of response to Odysseus’ request for hospitality in Alcinous' . 
long, embarrassing silence (7.153—66) to the extravagant generosity of 
transporting him home and giving him lavish gifts. 

In his formal welcome of Odysseus, Alcinous can point to a time 
not long in the past when the gods used to appear to them and dine 
among them at their sacrifices, “since we are near to them, as are also 
the Cyclopes and the savage races of Giants” (7.199—206; cf. 5.35, 
19.279). The three races—Phaeacians, Cyclopes, and Giants—enjoy 
this privilege because of common descent from or close connection 
with Poseidon (cf. 7.56ff., 13.130); but that genealogical relationship, as 
we shall see, points to other affinities. Each of the three belongs to a 
stage of moral behavior prior to that of the ordinary mortal world; each 
is a remnant of a more archaic past. Even the Phaeacians, as we have 
observed, have something of the Cyclopes' isolation and hostility to 
strangers. j 

Several additional features of the narrative contribute to the asso- 
ciation of the Cyclopes with an older world. In their combination of 
agricultural abundance and asocial violence they resemble the two ear- 
liest of Hesiod's five ages, the Golden and Silver Races. Like the Phaea- 
cians (7.114—21), they resemble the Golden Race in the spontaneous 
agricultural richness of their land (9.107-11; cf. 9.123f.; WD 117f.).!8 Un- 
like the Phaeacians, they are close to the Silver Race in their rudimen- 


17See G. P. Rose, “The Unfriendly Phaeacians," TAPA 100 (1969) 389-93. 

18[t is an important difference between the Cyclopes and Phaeacians, however, 
that the abundant produce of Alcinous' orchard belongs to a landscape that has been 
bounded, contained, and ordered by walls, rows, drying places, etc. (7.112f., 123f., 127), 
and adjoins an elaborate architectural complex that in turn reflects a high degree of social 
and political organization (7.130ff.). 
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tary social organization, their aggressive violence, and their lack of 
respect for the gods (9.106, 112; WD 134—37).!? 

By associating the Cyclopes and the Phaeacians with the Giants 
(7.59 and 206), Homer makes the two former peoples seem part of a 
more distant time, for the Giants generally belong to an older order.?? In 
Hesiod's Theogony, for example, the Giants are born from Gaia and the 
severed genitals of Ouranos and are coeval with the Erinyes and the 
Meliai (185—87). Hesiod's Cyclopes are the children of Gaia and Oura- 
nos (Theogony 139).?! 

Through his siring of Polyphemus and his association with the 
Giants (7.56—59), then, Poseidon is also displaced into an older world 
order. By making him the father of Polyphemus (though not necessarily 
of the whole race of Cyclopes), Homer virtually makes Poseidon one of 
the deities of primordial creation. His union with a daughter of the 
ancient sea divinity Phorkys to sire Polyphemus (1.72) reinforces this 
regressive pattern, for this otherwise unknown Thoosa would be of the 
same generation as the Graiai, the Gorgons, Echidna, and Typhon (cf. 
Hes. Theog. 270—336). In his role as the father of Otus and Ephialtes too 
Poseidon acquires the same aura of pre-Olympian antiquity (11.305— 
20). These precocious and aggressive adolescents closely resemble 
Hesiod's Silver Race (cf. 9.317f. and WD 132-36); but they also resem- 
ble the Theogony’s Titans or monsters like Typhoeus in their attack on 
Olympus and also in their close connection with the earth (11.309). 


19See also L. Slatkin, "Genre and Generation in the Odyssey,” Metis 1 (1986) 264— 
66. It is interesting that the Odyssey never describes Polyphemus' behavior explicitly in 
terms of hubris or atasthalia, perhaps because his world is still ignorant of a standard of 
action that opposes diké and hubris. 

20n the problem of the chronological placement of Homer's Giants see A. Heu- 
beck, S. West, and J. B. Hainsworth, eds., A Commentary on Homer's Odyssey, vol. 1 
(Oxford 1988) ad 7.59. Odysseus refers to the Giants as a "savage race" (agria phula, 
7.206) and later likens the Laestrygonians to them (10.120). Indeed these last are like 
slightly evolved Cyclopes: they are huge, violent, and anthropophagous, but they have an 
agora (10.114) and an astu (10.118). Their capacity for cooperation in fact makes them far 
more dangerous than the Cyclopes. While Polyphemus kills only six men, the Laestrygo- 
nians destroy all of Odysseus' ships but one (10.121—32). 

21For the differences between the Homeric and Hesiodic Cyclopes see Mondi 
(note 15 above) 18ff., 22ff. Like Homer, however, Hesiod introduces his Cyclopes with an 
epithet denoting their overweening violence (huperbion étor ekhontas, Theog. 139; cf. 
Od. 6.5, 9.106), and this may indicate that the two versions are not quite so separate as 
Mondi suggests. 
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Just as the Odyssey tries to bring the polycentric, polytheistic 
world order under the unified morality of Zeus, so it tends to suppress 
or displace the cosmogonic strife in the background of the Iliad. The 
Odyssean Poseidon seems to move back into a pre-Olympian time of 
monsters, Titans, and Giants; but the poem subsumes this chronologi- 
cal or historical dimension of the world order into the here and now of 
Zeus's reign. By thus absorbing the struggles for cosmic sovereignty 
from the remote past into the present (or, in other terms, projecting the 
diachronic on the synchronic axis of the narrative), the Odyssey estab- 
lishes its Olympian, Zeus—governed present as the only perspective 
from which an older order can be viewed. And in that perspective Po- 
seidon appears as an archaic feature of the world, the representative of 
an obsolescent world order. To put it differently, what is a diachronic 
process in Hesiod's Theogony and in the glimpses of cosmogonic narra- 
tion in the Iliad has here become part of a contrast, in the present, 
between Zeus and Poseidon, in which the latter is on the way out, as it 
were, and in fact disappears when the scene shifts fully to the narrative 
present on Ithaca. 

In his contact with both Phaeacians and Cyclopes, Odysseus is 
the catalyst for pushing the residual old order into the new Zeus—gov- 
erned world. Rejecting Calypso's offer of immortality (cf. 5.215—24), he 
refuses the possibility of a world, like that of the Phaeacians of long 
ago, where the barriers between god and mortal could be fluid (7.199— 
210). By injecting the sharp separation between mortality and divinity 
that he carries with him from the Calypso episode, he radically alters 
the Phaeacians' relation to their most important god, Poseidon. Just as 
the Phaeacian island is the point of Odysseus' own return from the 
moribund ease of Calypso's island to the "real" world of work, suffer- 
ing, and justice on Ithaca, so the Phaeacians' contact with him intro- 
duces them to the harsher side of their divine ancestor (13.128— 87). 

Earlier in the Phaeacian episode, Demodocus' song of Ares and 
Aphrodite presents Poseidon as a dignified, effective peacemaker who 
conciliates conflicting positions through negotiation and the quasi-legal 
procedures of pledges and guarantees (8.343—58). But this image of a 
pacific Poseidon is bracketed by the frame of the song and thus sepa- 
rated from the Poseidon that Odysseus knows and will cause the Phaea- 


72 E.g., Il. 1.401-6, 8.13—27, 8.477-83, 15.18-24. See C. H. Whitman, "Hera's An- 
vils," HSCP 74 (1970) 37-42, and L. Slatkin, "The Wrath of Thetis," TAPA 116 (1986) 
10-14. 
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cians to know (13.149—87). Demodocus’ conciliatory Poseidon, spokes- 
man of flexibility and forgiveness, is appropriate to his song’s light, 
happy, sensual world of wit and laughter—the kind of world that the 
Phaeacians think of themselves as inhabiting (8.334—43; cf. 246—49).25 
Odysseus' anger at Euryalus' challenge has already revealed the differ- 
ences between his world and the Phaeacians' (8.158—234); his relation to 
Poseidon will soon take those differences to a more serious level. The 
imagined Poseidon of Demodocus differs from the Poseidon experi- 
enced by Odysseus as Demodocus' tale of Hephaestus' ultimately in- 
consequential punishment of Ares differs from Odysseus' ruthless ven- 
geance on his wife's suitors on Ithaca. In contrast to the wronged 
husband's acceptance of compensation from Poseidon in Demodocus' 
song, Odysseus categorically refuses any such offer of. compensation 
from the suitors (22.55—64).?4 

These differences are analogous to the contrast between Zeus’s 
rosy view of helpful Phaeacians who will honor Odysseus “like a god” 
and send him home without harm and with rich gifts (5.36—40) and the 
dangerous Phaeacians about whom Athena gives Odysseus an early 
warning (7.32—36). Here too the Phaeacians' suspicion of strangers 
stands in suggestive proximity to their special favor from Poseidon 
(7.35). These two views of the Phaeacians are an index of a “Jovian” 
and a *Neptunian" world order respectively. Zeus, looking ahead to the 
fulfillment of the action in the broad perspective appropriate to his role 
in the poem (and his function as Zeus Teleios), defines the Phaeacians 
solely as the instruments of the return that he prophesies. But Athena, 
who executes those orders in the details of a mortal's experience, must 
acquaint her charge with the other, Neptunian side. At the end of the 
episode, in book 13, the ominous side of the Phaeacians, again ex- 
pressed through their relation with Poseidon, is turned against them- 
selves (13.128ff.); but here too, beyond their ken, Zeus is exercising 


23 This is virtually the only episode in the poem that depicts the frivolous side of the 
gods that we see in the Iliad, but the Odyssey will give Zeus no part of the frivolity; he is 
very much in the background (cf. 8.306): see W. Burkert, "Das Lied von Ares und Aphro- 
dite," RAM 103 (1960) 143. The ancient commentators noted the absence of Zeus: see 
schol. ad 8.344. Poseidon's attempt to end a quarrel here is very different from his eager- 
ness to pick a fight with Apollo in the Theomachy of the Iliad (21.4351f.). 

24The parallelism between Hephaestus’ situation in the song and Odysseus’ on 
Ithaca was familiar to ancient readers: see Athenaeus 5.192d—e and Burkert (note 23 
above) 140. 
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some control over Poseidon (13.139—58), as he has done from the very 
beginning (1.68—79).25 f 

Both the Phaeacians and the Cyclopes are hosts who underesti- 
mate the consequences of entertaining their guest and, as a result, are 
themselves changed forever by a limitation or maiming of power. In 
both cases the loss is accompanied by the recognition of an ancient 
oracle (palaiphata thesphata, 9.507 = 13.172). The Phaeacians are supe- 
rior to the Cyclops in remembering their oracle before its fulfillment 
(8.555-69). Yet the knowledge does them no good (cf. 8.562f.); and, like 
the Cyclopes, they trust too much in being “dear to the gods” (6.203; cf. 
9.107). Thus King Alcinous dismisses the prophecy with an insouciance 
characteristic of Phaeacian complacency: “The god would accomplish 
these things, or they would be unfulfilled, as seemed dear to his heart” 
(8.570f.). In contrast to Aeolus (10.73-75), who has a god’s clear~ 
sighted, distanced perspective on mortal life, the Phaeacians’ fore- 
knowledge of the disaster connected with transporting a mortal like 
Odysseus does not dissuade them from their promised escort. 

Polyphemus not only rejects Odysseus’ claim to the rights of 
guests and strangers protected by Zeus (9.266—71); he also regards the 
Cyclopes as exempt from the rule of the gods. The Cyclopes, he ex- 
plains, “pay no heed to Zeus who bears the aegis nor to the blessed 
gods, since we are much stronger" (polu pherteroi, 9.275f.). But Poly- 
phemus is both impious and wrong.?6 The death of Locrian Ajax earlier 
(4.503—11) provided a warning about claiming independence of the di- 
vine will. The Poseidon of the Cyclopeia is not yet so morally devel- 
oped. 

As the wine that makes Odysseus' revenge possible comes, ulti- 
mately, from "Zeus's increase” (9.111), the Cyclopes’ absolute "trust in 
the gods" for their sustenance points to a less beneficent side of the 
divine gift. The verse on the growth that "Zeus's rain" brings (111) 
recurs, for the only other time in the poem, in Polyphemus' mouth as he 
praises Odysseus' vintage and compares it to nectar and ambrosia 
(9.357—59): 


?5Poseidon's punishment of Locrian Ajax in 4.503—11, however, suggests a morally 
concerned Poseidon who, like Zeus, reacts against boasting and the atë of defying the 
gods. 

2% Contrast H. Dem. 148, where one of the well-behaved and reverent princesses of 
Eleusis insists on how mortals must endure the gifts of the gods, "for they are much 
stronger" (polu pherteroi). 
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The rain from Zeus that gives the Cyclopes their easy life provides 
Odysseus with the means of vengeance. 

Polyphemus' comparison of the wine to nectar and ambrosia (359) 
also points up the extreme distance between this cave—dwelling herds- 
man-cannibal and the gods on Olympus. Polyphemus calls the wine 
"ambrosial" and “nectareous” (9.359) when its purpose is to avenge his 
raw--eating cannibalism (9.344, 347). Moreover, the vin ordinaire that the 
Cyclopes know is a gift of Zeus that grows without sowing or plowing 
(9.109). It thus stands in the ambiguous relation of the rest of Cyclopean 
life to civilization and "culture" in general. The grand cru that Odys- 
seus enlists against Polyphemus, on the other hand, is hypercivilized: it 
is a gift of the priest of Apollo, bestowed because Odysseus and his men 
protected the priest and his family (9.196—201).27 

It is right, morally and artistically, then, for this wine to stand at 
the furthest possible distance from Polyphemus' life and behavior. 
Maron gave it to Odysseus, along with other "radiant gifts" (9.201), asa 
reward for revering the gods (&€6pevot, 200) and for preventing possible 
violence. Its presence among Odysseus' stores is itself the result of a 
civilized exchange between men: respect for the gods, the inhibition of 
violence, and the giving of guest—gifts. 

In every way Maron’s life is the antithesis of the Cyclops’. While 
Polyphemus inhabits a cave on the mountain with his sheep (and with- 
out gods), Maron, a priest of Apollo, lives in a grove of the god (9.200f.) 
with his small but complete human household, including wife, child, 
and servants (9.206f.).28 The gifts that accompany his wine include gold 
and silver vessels and also other civilized foodstuffs, the "provisions" 
(fia) that Odysseus loads on his ship.7? His wine is a “divine drink,” of 
sweet and godlike bouquet, to be mixed in the proportion twenty to one 


77See N. Austin, "Odysseus and the Cyclops: Who is Who?" in Approaches to 
Homer ed. C. A. Rubino and C. W. Shelmerdine (Austin 1983) 20f. 

28The fact that Maron keeps the knowledge of this wine from all the servants 
except the housekeeper (9.205f.) of course shows its preciousness, but it may also prefig- 
ure the guile with which Odysseus uses it against Polyphemus. 

29In 2.289f. such “provisions” are described as including “wine and grain, marrow 
of men," and so imply the food of a fully civilized diet, not the Cyclops' milk and raw 
(human) meat. 
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(9.205—11). But the Cyclops, though he calls it a draught of nectar and 
ambrosia, drinks it unmixed and then belches it out along with gobbets 
of raw human flesh (9.372—74), merely substituting it for the milk that he 
drank “unmixed” with his grisly meal earlier (9.297). This “unmixed 
milk" (9.295) thus prepares for the disparity later between the wine and 
its drinker and is not, as Denys Page claimed, "a very small but very 
characteristic oversight." 39 

The wine, so perverted from its original use, proves to be the 
appropriate exchange with the Cyclops after all. Odysseus gives it to 
him in place of the guest—rights that Polyphemus refused to honor, and 
it completes the negative reciprocity of Cyclopean hospitality. All the 
guest-gifts are harmful, and the wine enables Odysseus to rob Poly- 
phemus of his sight as the pendant to the Cyclops' gift of eating Odys- 
seus last. 

The Cyclopes are taken in by Odysseus’ trick of “No Man,” 
Outis | métis, because, as they tell Polyphemus, “If no man is doing you 
violence, alone as you are, there is no way to avoid sickness from great 
Zeus, but do you pray to your father Lord Poseidon" (9.410—12). Poly- 
phemus, then, was even duller than his fellow Cyclopes, for in respect 
to both life (111) and possible death (411) the Cyclopes are in fact depen- 
dent on and weaker than the gods.?! Later, Polyphemus will take their 
advice and pray to Poseidon, but only when it is too late (9.526ff.). 

In one further respect the Cyclops has little justification for boast- 
ing of superiority to the gods, for his own life is hedged about by a 
prophecy of disaster (9.507-14). He lacks the wit to see that such ora- 
cles, though communicated by a mantis anér (508), nevertheless derive 
from Zeus and the will of Zeus. Although he knows that there is a moira 
for the life of Odysseus (532) over which he has no control, he can- 
not perceive any moral pattern or larger purpose behind these future 
events. Odysseus, by contrast, in his first address to Polyphemus, had 
attributed his landing on the Cyclopes' island to the counsel or métis of 
Zeus (9.262).32 


30D, L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955) 7. 

3i The ancient commentators noted the contradiction between Polyphemus' claim 
in 9.275 and this statement in 9.411, and attributed it to his bad character and his isolation 
from the other Cyclopes: see schol. ad 9.411. 

32Zeus's “unerring plan" (earlier in the work but later in the chronology of Odys- 
seus’ return) had already set forth another part of the hero's moira, namely that he will 
“see his dear ones and come to his high—roofed house and his own native land" (5.41f.). 
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When Polyphemus answers Odysseus’ boast with his own claim 
to be the son of Poseidon, he raises the possibility that his divine father 
“will heal me if he wishes, he and not any one else of the blessed gods or 
of mortal men" (520f.).33 By so vehemently separating Poseidon from 
the other gods, Polyphemus projects upon Olympus something of his 
own isolation among the Cyclopes. He betrays a total lack of under- 
standing about the divine order, wherein Poseidon's “will” (at x’ &6é- 
Anor, 9.520) is subordinate to Zeus's. The poem’s very first scene had 
shown Zeus already countermanding Poseidon’s will (1.78f.); and in 
book 5 Zeus reiterates that Odysseus’ return is part of his “unerring 
plan” (némertea boulén, 5.30). When that plan is fulfilled in book 13, 
Poseidon even repeats Zeus’s words (13.136—38 = 5.38—40) and has to 
content himself with punishing the Phaeacians (cf. 13.131—33). 

Polyphemus' emphatic exclusion of "all the other blessed gods" 
in 520, then, is a serious blunder, and it reflects a mode of behavior 
consistent with what we have seen of him hitherto. He has presumed 
unjustifiably upon Poseidon’s “will” and power. His fellow countrymen 
might have given him better advice, for they know that diseases come 
from Zeus and are not to be avoided (411), even though they suggest that 
he also pray to Poseidon (412). 

It is an inconsistency worthy of Polyphemus' moral obtuseness 
that, while he boasts that Poseidon himself “will, if he wishes, heal” 
him, he in fact prays only for revenge. He asks for the blockage of 
Odysseus' return, not for the healing of his eye. The other Cyclopes had 
advised him differently: *One cannot avoid sickness (that comes) from 
great Zeus; but do you pray to your father Lord Poseidon" (9.411f.). 
Their counsel had made such a prayer for healing a real possibility ;?* 
but Polyphemus' own brutishness condemns him to continue his suffer- 
ing. The Cyclops is left blind in more than one sense. 

Another feature of the prophecy reveals the same brutishness and 


Zeus's statement is not inconsistent with the Cyclops' curse, for Zeus also knows that the 
return is not apémoón (5.40); but here, where he addresses Odysseus’ divine sponsor, he 
emphasizes the gains rather than the losses. Cf. Alcinous' confidence that there is “no 
fear for (his ships) to be harmed” (pémanthénai, 8.563), since "we are the pain-free 
escortérs of all" (pompoi apemones, 8.566). 

33 This confidence in Poseidon’s potential helpfulness forms a pendant to Alcinous' 
facile dismissal of the prophesied threat from Poseidon in 8.570f. 

?^The phrasing of 9.412 suggests that Polyphemus might expect help for his eye 
from Poseidon because the god is his father. 
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ignorance. Polyphemus can understand it only in his own terms, i.e., 
brute force and conquest (9.513—16): he expected a big, strong attacker, 
but instead only some small, puny fellow “subdued me with wine” 
(516).55 Nor does he make any connection between this prophecy and 
his behavior toward Odysseus or his flouting of Zeus Xenios (272-78). 
Despite his curse on Odysseus, he is an unregenerate believer in brute 
force. Paradoxically, however, he succeeds despite himself; and the 
means that he uses only as a last resort prove to be the right ones. His 
last missile fails to reach Odysseus' ship, but his curse eventually does 
hit its mark (9.536—40). The spoken word of the prayer, the invisible and 
distant fulfillment, proves, after all, the more effective instrument of 
revenge. 

Polyphemus would also repeat his earlier outrage in his ironical 
offering of “guest—gifts” (iva voi nào Es(via Belw, 517f.; cf. 356, iva xot 
$0 Eelviov). Yet the parallelism between his gesture of stretching forth 
his hands in prayer to Poseidon (527) and Odysseus’ prayerful gesture 
to Zeus Xenios (294) confirms Odysseus’ interpretation of his revenge 
as an act of just punishment, or tisis, sponsored by the gods (tõ oe Zeug 
teloato xai 060i Akor, 479; cf. 270, 275-78). Indeed Odysseus’ claim- 
ing of "Zeus and the other gods" as avengers in 9.479 may be an ironical 
reminder of Polyphemus' own scorn of “Zeus and the blessed gods” in 
275f. 

Even in the depths of Polyphemus' cave, Odysseus had expected 
divine help, in this case from Athena, for the act of tisis (9.316f.): e zws 
xeicatumv, ĝoin 5é uot ebyoc ABńvn. At that point he and his men were 
in the grip of améchanié, despairing helplessness before the Cyclops’ 
*cruel deeds" (295). But the tables are turned when the Cyclops' only 
recourse is prayer to the god—a tacit acknowledgment, to us, though 
not to him, of that inferiority to the gods that he had so strongly abjured 
in his first act of violence (275ff.). This moral ignorance of the Cyclops 
supports, per contrarium, the view of the gods stated in the proem. 
Polyphemus' atasthaliai include both the cruel acts themselves and the 
false assumptions about the gods on which his behavior rests (9.275— 
TT). 

Odysseus at this stage still has much to learn about the gods, as 


35Dimock (note 12 above) 113 seems to me to read the Cyclops’ response far too 
optimistically. For the Cyclops' acceptance of the power of the gods, except in the nar- 
rowest sense of his prayer to Poseidon, there is no evidence in the text. 
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his own narrative enables us to discern. He invoked Zeus's justice in his 
first boast (9.478—80), but he soon takes the dangerous step of presum- 
ing what Poseidon will do: “Would that I could deprive you of life and 
send you down to Hades, since not even the Earth-shaker will heal 
your eye" (525).36 It is at this point of Odysseus’ gratuitous verbal 
aggression that Polyphemus utters his curse (9.526ff.). Only then does 
Odysseus glimpse the possible power of the prayer and therefore (im- 
plicitly) his own folly: *So he [Polyphemus] spoke in prayer, and the 
god of the dark hair heard him" (9.536). When Odysseus sacrifices the 
Cyclops’ great ram to Zeus “who rules over all," he recognizes that 
Zeus “did not lay hold of the sacrifices but was deliberating how all the 
well-oared ships should perish and all my goodly companions" (9.552— 
55). Viewed only as narrative information, these lines show the limited 
knowledge of a mortal, immersed in the stream of events. But they may 
also indicate the retrospective knowledge of the man who is telling this 
tale many years later and from this distance can discern a pattern of 
divine intervention that he could not see before. 

We should not assume that Odysseus' comment in 9.553—55 
proves the moral arbitrariness of Zeus or is the result of the sloppy 
fitting together of different versions. Homer is careful to separate his 
narratorial omniscience from Odysseus' ignorance of divine interven- 
tions, even when they are on his behalf.?? We the audience know Zeus’s 
design only by the poem's fiction of the omniscient narrator (cf. 1.65—79 
and 5.30—42).38 The connection between the Cyclops’ curse and the will 
of Zeus is made only in the third-person account of the omniscient 
narrator in a scene on Olympus to which Odysseus cannot, of course, 
be privy (13.125—45; cf. 1.68-75). In contrast to the direct, material, 


36See schol. ad 9.525 for the folly of Odysseus' assumption. 

310d. 12.389f. is the clearest instance. Cf. also 6.325f., where Odysseus does not 
know that Athena is in fact beside him now, in disguise, to help him; and in 7.263, in 
summarizing his travels to Arete, he does not know whether Calypso let him go "because 
of Zeus's message, or whether her mind was changed." On Homer's care to keep mortal 
and divine knowledge distinct see O. Jórgensen, “Das Auftreten der Gótter in den Bücher 
t-u der Odyssee,” Hermes 39 (1904) 366ff. 

38 The inconsistency, if such it is, between what Odysseus says of Zeus in 9.553—55 
and what Zeus says in books 1 and 5 can most simply be explained by Odysseus’ assump- 
tion that human affairs generally are governed in some way or other by Zeus (so too, e.g., 
Nausicaa at 6.188f.) and that Poseidon’s agency will, however remotely, have the approval 
of Zeus: see note 40 below. 
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anthropomorphic intervention of Poseidon in his affairs, this negative 
sign from Zeus in 9.552 is remote, mysterious, and hard for Odysseus to 
explain or interpret. 

On Polyphemus' island the hero is drawn toward resemblance 
with his antagonist. For both the hero and the monster, in different 
ways, hatred and anger threaten to override their own good. If Po- 
seidon's wrath is an extension of the primitive brutishness of the son 
who calls it forth, Odysseus sinks to a similar level of impulsive anger 
and vengefulness: he addresses the Cyclops "with wrathful spirit" 
(xexotnott Ovu, 9.501) and makes his disastrous boast (9.501—5).39? Yet, 
unlike the Cyclops, Odysseus eventually recognizes the consequences 
of his behavior, for he is, of course, telling this tale of his own errors. He 
lets us see his own retrospective recognition of his folly when he tells 
how he refused to heed his companions' "gentle words" (9.492f., 500). 
The closest that Polyphemus comes to any such opportunity for reflec- 
tion is his address to his ram, a dumb beast who is carrying the enemy 
to safety; and even here his address reiterates both the terms of his 
deception (Outis in 9.455, 460) and his own outrageous behavior. 

In the Cyclops episode, however, Odysseus is still partially blind 
to the will of Zeus. Despite his foreboding at the sacrifice of Poly- 
phemus' ram (9.553—55), he never makes the explicit connection be- 
tween Poseidon's anger and Zeus's complicity in the hardness and 
losses of his return. In his retrospective comment on the sacrifice he 
mentions neither the Cyclops nor-Poseidon.4° He learns of Posei- 
don's wrath, at first hand, only when he has escaped from it to Ithaca 
(13.342f.). Strictly speaking, he is incorrect in asserting that "Zeus was 
deliberating how all the well-oared ships might be destroyed and my 
goodly companions" (9.554f.), for we never hear of Zeus planning in 


39This phrase recurs only twice more in the poem, both in situations of extreme 
anger: Odysseus' address to the impudent maid Melantho in 1971 and the mutilation of 
Melanthius in 22.477. It is akin obviously to the kotos of Poseidon himself (11.102 = 
13.342). 

“Even Teiresias’ prophecy does not seem to open his eyes (11.102£.). When Ino— 
Leucothea asks Odysseus why Poseidon hates him so (5.339—41), she naturally assumes 
that a shipwrecked man has incurred the sea god's wrath: see 4.505ff. In 5.423, 5.446, and 
6.326 Odysseus knows of or assumes Poseidon's wrath; but even though he has had the 
prophecy of Teiresias, he says nothing of the Cyclops. When Odysseus does get a brief 
glimpse of divine dealings, thanks to Calypso, it is of the wrath of Helios, not Poseidon 
(12.374—90). Some of the difficulty of 9.553—55 may be due to Homer's attempt to combine 
a straightforward narration of the past with the first-person retrospection. 
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exactly this way. His “unerring plan" aims in quite the contrary direc- 
tion (5.30). Early in the poem he explicitly says that Poseidon's anger at 
the blinding of his son is the cause of Odysseus’ delay (1.68—70). 

The nature of divine justice appears differently when Odysseus 
gets beyond the morally primitive realm of the Cyclops. When he de- 
scribes the culminating disaster of his travels, the shipwreck off Thri- 
nacia, he attributes both destructiveness and helpfulness to Zeus: Zeus 
destroys the ship by lightning (12.415£.; cf. 7.250), and Zeus prevents 
Scylla's reappearance (12.445f.). In noting this helpful intervention, 
Odysseus here gives Zeus the paternal epithet, "father of gods and 
men" (12.445). This shipwreck, unlike that of book 5, is under the sign 
of Zeus, not Poseidon, for it is not merely the result of a specific god's 
personal animosity but has a claim to justice. Odysseus' explicit men- 
tion of Zeus at this point may reflect his recognition of the justice of his 
companions’ doom. He had recently learned from Calypso, shortly 
after Hermes' visit to her island (12.389f.), that the agent of destruction 
is Zeus, but he also knows that Zeus has taken over from Helios the task 
of punishing a human transgression against divine prerogatives (cf. 
12.374—88). When he makes his men swear a solemn oath on Thrinacia, 
*that no one by his evil recklessness (atasthaliai kakai) kill any cow or 
sheep" (12.300£.), he echoes the poet's own words in the proem on their 
fatal atasthaliai (1.6—9) and so, presumably, is moving closer to the 
truthful knowledge embodied in that narratorial omniscience. 


III. HELIOS AND THRINACIA 


Although the Cyclops includes “losing all the companions" in his 
curse (9.534), it is not the curse itself which produces this part of his 
revenge. It results from the men's own transgression of a divine com- 
mand, the taboo on eating the cattle of Helios.*! The pattern validates 
Zeus's theology in the proem, which we now see through Odysseus' 
eyes, and also introduces an important change in the conception of 


^! On the religious and ritual violations involved in the eating of Helios’ cattle see 
J.-P. Vernant, "Manger aux pays du Soleil," in La cuisine du sacrifice en pays grec, by 
Marcel Detienne and J.-P. Vernant (Paris 1979) 243—48. Before Thrinacia, Odysseus does 


: not know that his men are doomed. Teiresias had pointed out that even the Cyclops’ curse 


would not necessarily lead to the companions' annihilation, for Poseidon would only 
make the return "hard" (argaleon, 11.101). Circe then repeats Teiresias' words verbatim 
(12.137-41 = 11.110—14). 
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divinity. Helios’ revenge, unlike Poseidon’s, develops from a series of 
carefully demarcated stages that reveal the companions’ responsibility 
at nearly every point.^ 

First stage. Repeating the warnings of Teiresias and Circe, Odys- 
seus urges them to bypass Thrinacia (12.271—76). Led by the factious 
Eurylochus, the men refuse, complaining of exhaustion (12.278 —93). 
Odysseus gives in, on condition that they swear not to harm the cattle, 
and the men so swear (12.303f.). When they do land, Odysseus repeats 
the: warning yet again (12.320—23). 

Second stage. À month passes, and they are becalmed and short of 
food (12.325—32). Odysseus withdraws to pray to all the gods of Olym- 
pus, but they answer his prayer by “pouring sweet sleep on (his) lids" 
(12.337f.). In his absence, Eurylochus “began his evil plan" (339) and 
makes a second speech, rousing the companions to disobey. They can, 
he suggests, make reparation with offerings if they reach Ithaca; in any 
case a swift death at sea is preferable to slow starvation on the island 
(12.340—51). 

Third stage. Odysseus awakens, discovers what the men have 
done, and complains to Zeus and the other gods for having "brought 
(him) to disastrous folly (ate) through pitiless sleep," during which the 
others “devised their enormous deed" (12.371—73). This complaint to 
"Zeus and the other gods" illustrates just the accusation that Zeus 
leveled against mankind in the proem (1.32ff.). The underlying cause of 
the catastrophe is the men's own folly, not the gods' malevolence. The 
gods merely make use of the weakness of mortal flesh (Odysseus' som- 
nolence) to give the companions the space and freedom in which to 
destroy themselves.*? In contrast to the Cyclops episode, this moral 
causation is kept prominently in view. 


42W. Schadewaldt, “Der Helioszorn in der Odyssee,” in Studi in onore di Luigi 
Castiglioni (Florence 1960) 865f., gives a good account of the gradual, step-by-step pro- 
cess of the companions' doom but overstates the importance of Odysseus' oath as a 
moralizing addition that fits the episode into the theology of the proem (867f.). The oath is 
in fact not mentioned again after the landing on Thrinacia (12.298304). See also Bona 
(note 1 above) 10ff. and Andersen (note 11 above) 12-14. 

43The gods’ role in sending sleep is arguably ambiguous. The sleep seems to come 
as an ironic answer to Odysseus’ prayer of 12.337£. The contrast between the generic 
epithets of the "sweet sleep" that frames this motif (glukus hupnos, nédumos hupnos, 
338, 366) and the “pitiless sleep" (nales hupnos) with which the gods have allegedly lulled 
him into “infatuation” (até) in his outcry on awakening in 12.372 may also suggest that 
Odysseus is blaming the gods for the normal mortal weaknesses of the flesh. Compare the 
role of sleep in proving the weaknesses of mortality in the Gilgamesh Epic (tablet 11.197 
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Fourth stage. Helios learns of the slaughter of his cattle and at 
once addresses Zeus, threatening to withhold his light from the world 
unless he receives “retribution,” tisis (12.378, 382). Meanwhile the men 
sacrifice and eat the forbidden cattle, until Zeus, in due course, lures 
them again to the open sea, where he destroys the ship. Only Odysseus 
survives (12.397ff.). 

The gods, to be sure, do not go out of their way to help the strait- 
ened Greeks; and the “sweet sleep" that they send to Odysseus precipi- 
tates the disaster. We feel sympathy for the doomed companions; their 
fault, given the circumstances, seems pardonable and in any case not 
deserving of such severe punishment. But Odysseus' narrative empha- 
sizes the men's responsibility rather than divine malevolence. Like Ae- 
gisthus in the proem and like the suitors later, the companions are fully 
warned. They also yield to "reckless folly" (atasthaliai) despite having 
alternative courses of action. When they decide to sacrifice Helios' 
cattle they are not actually starving: they are living on fish, birds, and 
other game (12.330—32). This diet may not be to their taste, but it is 
enough to keep them alive. 

In terms of the common Homeric device of double determination, 
the gods' intervention is the visible expression of the companions' loss 
of morale, discipline, and good judgment. At the moment when Odys- 
seus accedes to Eurylochus’ request to land, he recognizes that “a god 
was plotting evils” (xai téte 0?) y(vooxov 6 81) xaxà ufjósvo datpov, 
12.295). This divine "devising" has its visible, human equivalent when 
Eurylochus "began his evil counsel to the companions" immediately 
after the gods send sleep upon Odysseus (12.339). Odysseus himself 
presciently interprets his men's initial disobedience as "evil reckless- 
ness," atasthaliai kakai (12.300), thereby bringing their act into line with 
Zeus's warnings in the proem and the punishment of the suitors. 

Even this brief analysis shows how carefully motivated is Helios' 
anger and how different it is from the circumstances and execution of 
Poseidon's wrath.“ To this extent, therefore, Odysseus’ explanation 


228). The thematically related sleep in the Aeolus episode (10.31ff.) is naturalistically 
motivated by Odysseus’ ten days at the rudder all alone (10.31—33). The unmotivated 
sleep of the Helios episode is possibly the result of a deeper weariness and of increasing 
loss of control. For the problem and review of previous literature see Bona (note | above) 
21-23. 

**Such considerations also show the inadequacy of the analysts' view of Helios as 
a mere doublet of Poseidon: see the review of scholarship in Schadewaldt (note 42 above) 
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for his and his men's suffering progresses from a model of merely 
wrathful retaliation to one of personal responsibility and to an at least 
partially defined moral causality. 

Poseidon never mentions justice. He is motivated solely by an- 
thropomorphic, personal animosity. Odysseus had committed. no crime 
in punishing the Cyclops, and the god is merely holding a bitter grudge. 
When Zeus sanctions Poseidon's reprisal against the innocent (13.128 — 
58), he is acceding to a pattern of behavior which, as we have noted, is 
bracketed as remote or obsolete through the association of Cyclopes, 
Phaeacians, and Poseidon with an older Golden Age-Silver Age world. 
It is as if a remnant of the Phaeacians' ancient proximity to the Giants 
and Cyclopes still clings to them (cf. 6.4—6, 7.59ff.). Even so Zeus tem- 
pers Poseidon’s violence, so that the sea god does not “smash” the ship 
but only turns it to stone (13.151 and 163f.; cf. 177f.).45 Poseidon now 
goes off "apart" (nosphi, 13.164), resuming the situation where we found 
him at the opening of the epic (1.20). 


IV. FROM VENDETTA TO JUSTICE 


Poseidon's anger is pure wrath (kotos, kholos) in a narrowly per- 
sonal vendetta. Homer's contemporaries, of course, would recognize 
the right of a family member to exact vengeance. Odysseus implies a 
story of just such a family vendetta in his first lie on Ithaca (13.258—73). 
A little later Telemachus learns of a similar story from the prophet 
Theoclymenus (15.224, 272—78). And the poem will end with the at- 
tempt by Antinoös’ father to take vengeance for the killing of his son 
(24.433—37). Yet Zeus's opening paradigm of family vengeance, the 
story of Orestes, imbeds such vendettas in a clearly moral structure of 


861 with n. 1. Equally mistaken, I believe, is Fenik's view (note 1 above) 225f. that the 
Helios episode is “a hasty attempt to harmonize the Helios story with the ethical norms 
set forth by Zeus in his first speech, an attempt that is simply abandoned within the 
wrath-tale itself.” The problem arose, Fenik argues, because the poet did not want to 
change “the old adventure stories of the Apologoi" when he incorporated them into his 
epic (226). But we should distinguish between possible origins and the final effect, or in 
other words between the diachronic and synchronic perspectives. 

^5 Various attempts have been made, from Aristarchus on, to tone down Zeus's 
acquiescence in Poseidon's wrath; but the language of 13.158 need refer only to blocking 
the harbor; and in any case Poseidon's threat seems not to have been carried out (cf. 
13.179 —-83). For recent discussion see R. Friedrich, “Zeus and the Phaeacians: Odyssey 
13.158," AJP 110 (1989) 395-99. 
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overstepping limits, lacking good sense, and retribution (huper móron, 
agatha phronein, and tisis, 1.35—43). 

The motif of brutal divine anger drops out of the poem when 
Odysseus escapes from Poseidon's realm in book 13.46 Once outside of 
the god's reach, he establishes a new relation with divinity, beginning 
with his face—to—face meeting with his patron goddess, Athena, for the 
first time since he left Troy (cf. 13.314—23).*' This relation is at once 
more personal and more focused on moral behavior than what has pre- 
ceded. The Cyclopes' and Phaeacians' respective relationships with 
their gods are based on genealogy; Odysseus' relation with Athena, as 
she indicates, is based on an affinity of natures.48 The shift, in other 
terms, is from a metonymic to a metaphoric principle, from contiguity 
(by blood) to affinity (by nature).4? Zeus, who is the most detached of all 
the gods, is also the fullest embodiment of this relation by principle 
rather than by kinship. After he appeases his brother Poseidon's wrath 
against Odysseus and the Phaeacians, he becomes almost wholly a 
remote Olympian guardian of justice and retribution. 

The Helios episode prepares for this progression, for it embodies 
a shift from the narrow, personal motivation of a particular god to a 
universal god concerned with the preservation of the world order. The 
grouping of both of these movements at the poem's major geographical 


*5For the blinding of Polyphemus and the anger of Poseidon see, e.g., in addition 
to book 9, 1.68—79, 5.339—41, 5.446, 6.328—31, 11.101—3, 13.125ff., 13.339—43. In Demodo- 
cus’ song of Ares and Aphrodite, however, it is, ironically, Poseidon who points the way to 
a peaceful, nonviolent solution: see note 23 above. 

*^7On the importance of this scene as a transitional moment in Odysseus’ situation 
see Rutherford (note 6 above) 157-59, with the bibliography in his note 63. 

48 E.g., 13.296—99, 330—32. See Segal (note 10 above) 39; Clay (note 2 above) 42f., 
198f.; cf. also 5.5-20 and P. Pucci, Odysseus Polutropos: Intertextual Readings in the 
Odyssey and Iliad, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 46 (Ithaca 1987) 20—23. Note too 
that Athena's emphasis on her skill in pasi doloisi in her identification of herself to 
Odysseus in 13.298f. echoes the same terms in Odysseus' self-revelation to the Phaea- 
cians in 9.19f.: see P. Pucci, "The Proem of the Odyssey,” Arethusa 15 (1982) 52. 

49One should be careful not to moralize this meeting excessively; and Rutherford 
(note 6 above) 148 rightly raises the point that Athena's delight in their affinity rests on 
trickery rather than moral behavior. But morality is not entirely excluded. To be sure, 
Athena stresses cleverness rather than morality as their common bond; yet the quality of 
good sense or firmness of mind, ekhephrón, in 13.332 has a moral application: cf. 22.411- 
16. She appreciates Odysseus' moral qualities, moreover, at the very beginning, when she 
praises his piety in 1.60—62, and Zeus had agreed. In their meeting in book 13 she obvi- 
ously cannot talk of sharing the quality of piety with him because she is speaking as a god, 
and Homer would not call a god "pious." 
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transition in book 13 brings together the two developments of divinity: 
the change from paternal loyalty to affinity of nature and the change 
from purely anthropomorphic wrath to the administration of justice. 

By the end of the epic Odysseus comes close to realizing Zeus's 
Olympian plan on earth (with some important qualifications, as we shall 
see) and answering the god's complaint about mortals in the proem. He 
echoes Zeus's words as he stands over the bodies of the suitors (22.416; 
cf. 1.34). Later Laertes recognizes his son and his deed in similar terms, 
the requital of the suitors’ “reckless insulting” (atasthalon hubrin etei- 
san, 24.352).5? Even Penelope, skeptical as she is about Odysseus’ re- 
turn, has no doubts about the mechanism of divine justice: *Some one 
of the immortals killed them, looking angrily at their outrage that pains 
the heart and their evil deeds. . . . Therefore they suffered woe because 
of their reckless folly” (23.63—68). The slain suitors, on the other hand, 
remain totally blind to the moral pattern behind their death. Amphime- 
don, explaining their demise to Agamemnon in Hades, sees only a 
vague kakos daimon behind Odysseus’ return (24.149). He dimly dis- 
cerns “the mind of Zeus" (G)A’ ote 57 ww Eyerge Aióc vóoc alyióxolo, 
24.164), but only as the agent that “arouses Odysseus” from his toler- 
ance of blows and insults, not as a moral intelligence behind the return 
as a whole. Like the Cyclops, he never mentions tisis or diké. 


V. THE COMPLEXITIES OF JUSTICE 


The account of the Cyclops’ curse in book 9 shows Odysseus’ life 
story in a triple refraction. He hears his moira foretold (1) in the mouth 
of an enemy in a tale (2) which he is now telling to the Phaeacians and 
which we now hear (3) as a tale—within-a-tale. The very fact of report- 
ing his own failings, particularly with editorial comments like “it would 
have been much better" (9.228), shows the narrator's own perspective 
of greater understanding of his past. He even reports the charge that his 
own "reckless folly" or atasthaliai caused the Cyclops' destruction of 
his men (10.435—37). At that point Odysseus was not prepared to credit 


On this passage see Dimock (note 12 above) 330. Note too the prophet Hali- 
therses' remark on the death of the suitors because of their own "evil folly" (atasthaliesi 
kakesi), 24.458); and he is heeded by the suitors' kin no more than he was by the suitors 
themselves when he interpreted the omen of the eagles in the assembly of book 2. 
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this view of his moral responsibility, and he would have drawn his sword 
to strike off the speaker's head (10.438— 41). To be sure, the accusation 
was tempered by the accuser's character and situation: Eurylochus has 
been traumatized by witnessing Circe's magic (10.435—37). Neverthe- 
less, Odysseus does not suppress the accusation, nor his own violent 
reaction to it (10.438— 42).5! It is, of course, possible that his intention is 
also to display himself to the Phaeacians as a man who has learned 
better; but were his aim only to please his guests he might have kept 
wholly silent about these unfavorable details. 

This retrospective technique expresses one of the Odyssey's un- 
derlying messages, that human life is always in process: to live as a 
mortal is to suffer and to change, and to keep learning about both men 
and gods (1.3). Even when Odysseus has reached his goal of reunion 
with Penelope, there is more toil ahead, which he unfolds as he relates 
Teiresias' prophecy (23.248ff.). Even when he is safe among the Phaea- 
cians and tells them of the Cyclops' prayer, he has learned that an 
ultimately happy nostos can be robbed of its joy by the losses and 
sufferings that attend it (9.532—34). 

By the end of the poem Odysseus does seem to have learned from 
his mistakes. When he has killed the last of the suitors, Eurycleia would 
raise the cry of triumph, but Odysseus "restrained her and held her 
back, eager though she was" (xatéouxe xai čoyeðev ieuévmv neo, 
22.409). The hero who could not restrain his own boasting years before 
can now check his servant in a situation where boasting might indeed be 
safe and appropriate.5? Yet that same earlier episode also prefigured 
Odysseus' capacity for such restraint, as he resisted his initial impulse 
to kill Polyphemus in his cave (Etegoc 5é ue Ovuóc Eguxev, 9.302). It is 
“not piety to boast over dead men,” he tells Eurycleia now, for it is the 
“portion from the gods,” their own “harsh deeds,” and their own 
“overweening insolence” that brought about their doom (22.412—16). 
The last word in 416 brings us back to Zeus's warnings about men's 


51C, Gill, "The Character-Personality Distinction," in Characterization and Indi- 
viduality in Greek Literature, ed. C. Pelling (Oxford 1990) 10£., rightly stresses the ethical 
accountability and accessibility of Odysseus' account of his past; yet the situation be- 
comes far more complex when one also considers the multiple refractions of the imbed- 
ded narrative form. 

52 Schol. ad 22.412 cites the occasion of a boast by Odysseus over a fallen enemy in 
the Iliad (11.450), but rather oddly says nothing of the far more relevant boast to Poly- 
phemus in the Odyssey. 
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atasthaliai in the proem (1.33f.; cf. 1.7), but it is now Odysseus himself 
who puts this moral construction upon the events.53 

In preparing Odysseus for the bloody deed of revenge at his ar- 
rival on Ithaca, even Athena had taken pleasure in envisaging “some 
one of the suitors splattering the ground with his blood and his brains" 
(13.395£). Her contemplated revenge is strikingly similar to the Cy- 
clops’ murderous feasting (cf. 9.289f.). Her expectation seems to be 
realized when we do in fact hear of Odysseus, in third-person narra- 
tion, as "splattered with the blood and gore" of the suitors, though to 
the relief of the modern reader Homer leaves out the brains (22.402). 
Here too Odysseus, like the Cyclops, is compared to a ravening lion 
(22.402 —5; 9.292; cf. 4.335ff.). Yet, as we have noted, he immediately 
restrains himself and his servant with a concern for “piety” (22.411—16), 
and he orders the purification of the chamber soon after (22.480f.). In 
this way he separates himself from the brutality of his more "primitive" 
Cyclopean stage and comes closer to the broad perspective of Zeus in 
the proem. 

Odysseus' house on Ithaca now realizes the positive paradigm of 
Zeus's justice, of which the negative paradigm was the house of Aga- 
memnon. In Odysseus' house both Penelope and Laertes respond to 
the deed of vengeance with a moral interpretation similar to Odysseus' 
(and to Zeus's): the suitors have suffered for their hubris, kaka erga, 
atasthaliai, or atasthalos hubris (23.64 —67, 24.351f., cited above). 

No situation or perception in the Odyssey remains static for very 
long, and the poem ends neither with the hero's exemplary moral re- 
straint nor with his close kin's moral justification, but with the continu- 
ation of the hero's rashness and impulsiveness. In the closing scene, 
Odysseus does not heed Athena's first call to “hold back" (toxeo0e 
mtohéuov, 24.531; cf. 22.409), despite the "pale green fear" that grips 
everyone else (24.531—36). To stop him requires a thunderbolt from 
Zeus himself and then a second admonition by Athena, aimed at him 
directly (Loxeo, 543). Athena's warning also repeats Odysseus’ own 
command of restraint to Eurycleia just after the suitors’ deaths (ioyso, 
22.411) and earlier to Telemachus (ioyave, 19.42). Athena thus uses Od- 


53 Skhetlia erga here in 22.413 was also Odysseus' phrase for the Cyclops' first 
outrage in 9.295. The phrase occurs only one other time in the Odyssey, when Eumaeus, 
criticizing the suitors, generalizes about the morality enforced by the gods (14.83f.): "The 
blessed gods do not love harsh deeds (skhetlia erga), but they pay back retributive justice 
and the rightful deeds of men." 
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ysseus’ own admonition against him. It is not just the Cyclops and the 
suitors who refuse to “heed the gods” and who fall prey to their moral 
blindness. Yet Odysseus soon does “obey” the goddess (epeitheto, 
24.545), as he did not obey his men in the Cyclops episode (9.228 and 
500). 

The little scene with Athena reflects one of the underlying themes 
of the epic. Mortal life is always subject to time and change and to the 
uncontrollable contingencies that these hold. And men are always sub- 
ject to fits of rashness, anger, and destructive folly. Hence there is al- 
ways need of Odysseus’ virtues of adaptability, moderation, and the 
awareness of possible retribution from the gods. As we see him in this 
closing episode of the poem, Odysseus, despite (and even because of) 
his successes and victories, still needs the restraint, foresight, and pru- 
dence associated with his goddess Athena. 

This danger of slipping back to careless self-importance may ex- 
plain the hero’s somewhat curious omission near the end of the poem. 
Despite all the suffering that Polyphemus’ curse has cost him, when he 
comes to tell this portion of his adventures to Penelope in their joyful 
night of reunion, he speaks only of having punished the Cyclops and 
says nothing of his responsibility for having provoked the curse that so 
delayed his return (23.312f.). The habit of self-presentation in the Iliadic 
mold dies hard. Or perhaps Odysseus assumes that his wife will be 
more interested in hearing about his cleverness than his folly and its 
cost. 

At the end, however, Odysseus is not allowed to become a hero 
who seeks the unlimited extension of his will and his passion, like 
Achilles in Iliad 18-22.54 Athena, so closely identified with his most 
"Odyssean" character traits (cf. 13.330—38), calls him back at the end to 
being truly Odysseus. As in the proem, she and Zeus work together; 
they collaboratively insist that this is not the world of the Ziad nor the 
place for the Iliad’s unchecked surge of warlike violence and bloodlust 
(24.526—47). 

In the Iliad the attempts, early in the action, to "end strife” prove 
ineffectual or partial.55 In the Odyssey divine fiat imposes the cessation 


In Iliad 24 the gods also intervene and impose limits (e.g., 24.112—19), but only 
after the hero has crossed, or threatened to cross, these limits and thus stands in a 
position of tragic excess and violation. 

55 Cf. II. 1.210, 319; 2.221—24, 243, 277. On neikos and eris in relation to the social 
order envisaged by epic see Nagy (note 11 above) 226f., 311ff. 
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of the “strife” (neikos, 24.543) that divides the social order. These gods, 
like Zeus in the last book of the Iliad, hold out to men the hope that they 
may attain (or regain) the more orderly society that we glimpse fleet- 
ingly in the assembly of book 2, in aspects of the Phaeacian kingdom, 
and in Odysseus’ almost Hesiodic praise of good kingship to Penelope 
in book 19 (108-14; cf. WD 225-37). In this world, as in the Iliad, vio- 
lence is not to be the final solution; and the poem ends not with battle 
but with the conciliatory and civilizing act of oaths on both sides 
(24.546).56 

Odysseus’ last Iliadic battle faces both backward and forward. It 
is a renewal of the vigor of his father, who, thanks to Athena, actually 
makes the kill, like a warrior of the Iliad (24.516—25). And it assures the 
future of his line in his son's proof of valor and Laertes' joy in the 
presence of three generations fighting together (24.504—15). As we 
know, however, Odysseus’ last triumph is not the end of his story. His 
life requires some further, unknown effort beyond the immediate satis- 
faction—an effort that is characteristically Odyssean in its motifs of 
travel, ambiguous words, and encounter with unfamiliar people and 
customs (cf. 1.3£). And here he will have to draw on strengths outside 
himself, in this case the "hope" that Penelope opposes to his foreboding 
(23.2861. ; cf. 23.248—50).57 

In the proem Athena asks Zeus, in a striking phrase, why he has 
so hated Odysseus (ti vv ol 1ó6oov ġðúcao, Zed, 1.62). Zeus's dis- 
claimer at once imposes a moral structure on the tale: he recognizes 
Odysseus' piety and gives assurance of his safe return (1.63—67). Yet 
this same speech also opens a gap between Zeus's moral concerns (the 
respect for piety) and another kind of divinity, the purely anthropomor- 
phic vengefulness of Poseidon for Odysseus’ blinding of his son (1.68— 
75). 

Viewed narratologically, Zeus could be regarded as an authorial 
function: the sign of the poet's intention to redefine the inherited mate- 
rial of his tale and stamp it with a moral meaning. Even Zeus's allusion 
to Poseidon's unceasing wrath could have been accommodated to this 


56We may compare the great scene of reconciliation between Achilles and Priam in 
Iliad 24 or the gods' demand for the return of Hector's body at the beginning of that book; 
but the Iliad’s reconciliation is more firmly grounded in the action and holds a more 
profoundly tragic sense. 

57Penelope's expression of “hope” to Odysseus in a moment of discouragement 
also recalls Athena's similar “hope” to encourage Telemachus in 2.280. 
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moral interpretation of Odysseus' suffering, for the cause of this wrath 
might have been traced to Odysseus' own atasthaliai, on the analogy of 
Zeus's example of Aegisthus (1.3243). The Cyclops episode, however, 
avoids this model, for Odysseus, not Zeus, is its narrator, and he never 
refers to his provocation of Polyphemus as atasthaliai. Yet the very fact 
of allowing the moralized interpretation of the whole poem to become 
visible in Zeus's explicit blaming of Poseidon also reveals the other 
possibility, that the poet might have sung a tale of divine wrath, cruelty, 
injustice, nonrationalized and nonmoralized misfortune, and that in fact 
the poem we are hearing exists as the negation of such a tale. 

This “other” in the narrative—the possibility of a surd, malevo- 
lent, amoral blocking force or of uncontrollable violence— never fully 
disappears, even after Poseidon's effective exit from the action in book 
13. We glimpse it through the chinks in the moralized tale that we have 
already noted: the doom of the companions in the Thrinacian episode 
and our sympathy for them, Odysseus' ruthless determination to extir- 
pate all the suitors, his vengeance on the maidservants, and his blood- 
thirstiness in the last battle. Interpreters have sometimes regarded 
these morally recalcitrant elements as part of the poem's myth of "na 
ture's" refusal to assimilate to "culture" or as the clash between the 
centripetally organized “high” mythic structure and the “lower” cen- 
trifugal material of folktale.58 However we conceptualize it, the tension 
remains as a disturbing but also dynamic force in the poem; and it 
becomes visible particularly when the Zeus narrative and the Poseidon 
narrative meet, as they do in Zeus’s explanation of Odysseus’ suffering 
in the proem, in the final, suspended fate of the Phaeacians, and (in 
displaced form) in the wrath of Helios. 

Ending with the authority of Zeus and Athena together repeals the 
strategy of the proem, momentarily uncovering and then rejecting irra- 
tional violence. It also reaffirms the moral order enunciated by Zeus in 
the proem, once again in combination with Athena (1.44ff.). Indeed, the 
ending seems to look back directly to the proem in Athena’s warning, in 
the last verse of direct speech in the poem, that Odysseus’ disobedience 
will incur Zeus’s wrath (24.544), thus potentially turning him into that 
object of Zeus’s “hatred” that Zeus himself abjured there (1.62ff.).59 
Odysseus’ hesitation to obey also recreates the proem’s chink or gap in 


58 See J. Peradotto, Man in the Middle Voice: Name and Narration in the Odyssey, 
Martin Classical Lectures, n.s. 1 (Princeton 1990) 75-93, especially 82f. 
59On the echo between these passages see Peradotto (note 58 above) 166f. 
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the smoothness of a completely rationalized, morally ordered narrative 
in which the hero is rewarded for following the justice of Zeus. In like 
manner we are reminded of the continuing wrath of Poseidon, in the 
domestic side of the return, as Odysseus tells Penelope of Teiresias’ 
prophecy and his future, inland journey with the oar (23.248—53, 265- 
84). 

Both of the poem's movements toward closure, the domestic in 
book 23 and the martial in book 24, still leave a gap between fulfillment 
and suspension, analogous to the closure of the nostos narrative in book 
13. Although husband and wife are reunited, there is the threat of future 
separation and “measureless suffering" (23.249). Although the hero has 
defeated the enemies of his house and won back his kingdom, there 
remain his closing recalcitrance to peace and the abruptness of a di- 
vinely imposed ending. 

All of which is to say that the Odyssey is poetry, not moral philoso- 
phy. The model of a god's personal wrath as a blocking force is never 
entirely forgotten (cf. 23.276—79, 352f.), so that Zeus's justice emerges 
not as a flat certainty but often as a distant and precarious goal. The 
vision of a world governed ultimately by divine justice has the status of 
a vision, a kind of hypothesis set forth in the quasi-authorial voice of 
Zeus but still open to the other, harder, and more painful visions of how 
men and gods may behave and of why misery, violence, and suffering 
still continue to define the human condition. 


CHARLES SEGAL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


6] thank Gregory Nagy and Stephen Scully for friendly criticism. The research for 
this study was carried out during a Fellowship at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California, with financial support at the Center provided 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 


PINDAR’S TWELFTH PYTHIAN: REED AND BRONZE 


Early in his career (490 B.c.) Pindar composed a short ode in 
honor of Midas of Acragas for his victory in auletiké. No other extant 
Pindaric epinician commemorates a musical competition. One might 
well speculate as to why. The aulos was a demanding instrument, not for 
amateurs, and perhaps deemed unsuited to form part of aristocratic 
paideia.! An indication of Midas’ social status may be suggested by the 
ode’s omission of the usual reference to the victor's father or family? 
And, indeed, Midas may be a professional name.? Perhaps too there 
was less profit in celebrating the victories of professional musicians 
than the accomplishments of aristocratic athletes. Nevertheless, Pindar 
may have felt a special tie to a fellow musikos. In any case, he must have 
been well acquainted with this instrument, which accompanied at least 
some of his compositions.4 

The ode as we have it poses several interrelated problems of inter- 
pretation: first, the precise meaning of the text in lines 9-12 and its 
relation to the mythic context; second, the relevance of the final gnómai 
to the poem as a whole. I take as my starting point Kóhnken's discus- 
sions, which set out the main issues and include exhaustive summaries 
of previous scholarship.5 I nevertheless believe that further arguments 
can enhance our understanding of the poem and demonstrate the over- 
all coherence of the composition. 

After celebrating the victor's city, Acragas, and mentioning both 
the place of the victory, Delphi, and the name of the victor, Midas (lines 
1-5), Pindar smoothly modulates via a relative (vixdoavta téyva, táv 
xote, line 6) into the myth, which appropriately presents an aition for 
Athena's invention of the aulos. As Kóhnken has correctly insisted, the 


! Cf. Arist. Pol. 8.134139 —1341b15 and the discussion of G. Comotti, Music in Greek 
and Roman Culture (Baltimore 1989) 69. 

?R. Hamilton, Epinikion: General Form in the Odes of Pindar (The Hague 1974) 15, 
lists only seven odes where the father's name is omitted; four others are dubious. 

3Midas seems to be a Phrygian name, and the aulos was thought to be of Phrygian 
origin. 

4Cf. O. 3.8, 5.19, 7.12, 10.94; P. 10.39; N. 3.79, 9.8; I. 5.27. 

5A. Kohnken, Die Funktion des Mythos bei Pindar (Berlin 1971) 117-53; “ Perseus’ 
Kampf und Athenes Erfindung," Hermes 104 (1976) 257-65; and “Two Notes on Pindar,” 
BICS 25 (1978) 92—96. 
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story does not merely provide an aetiology for the polykephalos nomos 
but accounts for the discovery of the art of auletiké, tout court.® 

As will become apparent, it is essential to bear in mind the nature 
of the complex instrument attributed to Athena’s techné. The Greek 
aulos, often mistranslated as flute, is usually a double instrument, pos- 
sessing two reed mouthpieces and two pipes, sometimes of different 
lengths, played simultaneously.’ Its dual structure permitted antiphonal 
execution; one pipe could produce the melody, the other, some sort 
of accompaniment or perhaps a drone.® Ancient musical writers fre- 
quently comment on its range and versatility, and the Platonic Socrates 
censured it and banished it from his ideal city, precisely because of the 
multiplicity of the modes it could produce (Republic 399c—d). As Barker 
notes: "its extensive capacity for dramatic and emotional expression 
... and its range of tone colour and volume—far more various than 
that of any Greek stringed instrument—opened up striking possibilities 
for direct musical representation, *mimesis'"? Those dramatic qualities 
were evidently exploited in the Pythikos nomos, in which the solo aulos 
represented Apollo’s fight with the Pythian dragon, the death-rattle of 
the monster, and the victorious dance of the god.!? 

Pindar describes the origins of this instrument in what Crotty calls 
“a terse, jagged style":!! 


$Kóhnken 1971 (note 5 above) 144—45, 1976 264—65. 

7See D. Paquette, L'instrument de musique dans la céramique de la Grèce antique 
(Paris 1984) 23—61, for discussion of the aulos’ construction and numerous illustrations 
from Greek vase painting. 

8Cf. R. Tramontini, "Note su due strumenti a fiati nei poemi omerici,” in Studi 
triestini di antichità in onore di Luigia Achillea Stella (Trieste 1975) 141-42: “Questo 
strumento . . . ha avuto un'enorme fortuna nello sviluppo della musica greca per la sua 
duplice struttura, che favoriva sens'altro un'esecuzione antifonica molto varia." Paquette 
(note 6 above) 37 speaks of an "instrument incontestablement ébranlé par des anches, 
capable avec ses deux tubes de créer une sensation d'hétérophonie." For a discussion of 
the construction and modalities of the aulos and its relation to the Greek modal system 
see K. Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos (London 1939). 

9A. Barker, Greek Musical Writings, I, The Musician and His Art (Cambridge 
1984) 51. 

!9Pollux Onomastikon 4.84; Strabo 9.3.10. Both testimonia are translated in 
Barker (note 9 above) 51-52. 

UK, Crotty, Song and Action: The Victory Odes of Pindar (Baltimore 1982) 12. 
Neither Crotty nor P. Vivante, "Pindar Pythian XII," Teiresias suppl. 3 (1990) 125-27, 
offers translations of the problematic lines. 
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... TEXVG, TeV TOTE 
IlaAAàc épetioe 0paostxv (l'ogyóvov) 
otov Opf]vov Gua. éEavo' "A0&va- i 
tov magGevloig on T dmAGtoLs Shlwv xedadatic 
&ie AeBóuevov SuonevOéi oov xauáto, 
Tlegoets ózóte toltov &voev xaovyrvrtav uéooc 
éwahla Zeoíóo Aaoiol te uotgav &yov. (12.612) 


This passage, with its complex syntax and convoluted word order, pre- 
sents several difficulties. First, the verb in line 11, &voev, “to shout,” 
cannot be construed with toitov . . . péoos. In his two earlier discus- 
sions, Kóhnken followed Boeckh and others in adopting the scholiastic 
variant &vucoev: Perseus "killed the third part of the sisters.”!? In addi- 
tion, Kóhnken took the subject of &ie to be Perseus and likewise re- 
ferred dvonevOéi obv xauáto to the hero by placing a comma after 
Perseus rather than after «au&vp: "the dread thrénos which Perseus 
heard when with mournful effort he killed. . . ."!3 But despite LSJ and 
Slater, &vvooev does not mean “to kill” but “to accomplish" or “finish 
off" Boeckh cites H. Hermes 337 (KudAjvng èv Speco moAdv Ox 
yGoov &vóooac) as a parallel.!^ Closer is the funeral pyre which “fin- 
ishes off" or consumes Achilles’ corpse at Odyssey 24.71 (oe $Aó&8 
Tivvoev), but even that passage does not offer a completely persuasive 
analogy. Wilamowitz retained &voev but tried unconvincingly to take it 
as a verbum dicendi: "Perseus rief . . . 'Jetzt bekommen die Seriphier 
in einem Drittel der Gorgonen ihre potga.’ Mit anderen Worten, &ywv 
ist &yetv.”!5 Farnell labelled the change from participle to infinitive “ar- 
bitrary,” but Burton noted that the construction is unparalleled.!6 Yet 
Wilamowitz's suggestion of an intentional wordplay linking uégoc and 
uoiga as objects of &ywv remains attractive. Kóhnken, however, ob- 
jected that Perseus did not in fact bring the “third part of the sisters" to 


12 Köhnken 1971 (note 5 above) 122-23, 1976 258. Other emendations are listed in D. 
Gerber, Emendations in Pindar 1513-1972 (Amsterdam 1976) 96. 

7 Kóhnken 1971 (note 5 above) 129—36, 1976 258—62. He insists (1976 280, n. 18), I 
think too vehemently, that xápacvoc always means "Mühe" or "Anstrengung" in Pindar, 
but never "suffering." The latter sense, however, clearly seems to be required in N. 10.79 
and P. 3.96. 

1* A. Boeckh, Pindari Opera 1 (Leipzig 1811) 510. 

15U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pindaros (Berlin 1922) 146. 

!'6T,, R. Farnell, Critical Commentary to the Works of Pindar (London 1932) 235; 
R. W. B. Burton, Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Oxford 1962) 29. 
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Seriphos, but only Medusa's head (cf. line 16).!7 Far more important is 
the extremely awkward placement of voívov before the finite verb and at 
some distance from éywv. 

In his third discussion of the passage, Kóhnken modified his ear- 
lier interpretation, first by restoring the manuscript reading &voev and 
then by rightly understanding toítov as adverbial: “when Perseus 
shouted a third time." “The third call marks success.” !8 So far, so good. 
But because he continued to insist on taking Svomev0éi ovv xapáto 
with Perseus, Kóhnken supplied an object for &vcev and interpreted 
the verb as “a cry for help”: “Perseus, engaged in a desperate battle 
(against the remaining Gorgon-sisters), had successfully cried to her 
[Athena] a third time to rescue him" (emphasis in original).!? In the sixth 
edition of the Teubner Pindar (1980), Maehler adopted both Kóhnken's 
reading and punctuation and was, apparently, convinced by his argu- 
mentation. 

There are, however, several objections to this line of interpreta- 
tion. First, nothing compels the insertion of Athena as the implied ob- 
ject of &voev. Second, how can Perseus’ cry for help simultaneously be 
a cry of success? Surely the hero's cry is not directed at anyone, but as 
a third cry, it represents the triumphal shout of victory. But when did 
Perseus emit this victorious shout of jubilation? Grammar dictates, and 
the present participle &ywv makes amply clear, that it accompanies 
neither his decapitation of Medusa nor the presumed struggle with her 
sisters, but the moment when he brings doom to Seriphos and its people 
by displaying the Gorgon's head. The focal point of Pindar's telling of 
the Perseus' myth lies not, as Kóhnken and others have supposed, in 
his fight with the Gorgons nor even with Medusa's decapitation (al- 
though that is, of course, presupposed), but in the hero's final achieve- 
ment. Not the antecedent struggle, but the moment of victory claims 
the narrative center. Lines 13—16 recapitulate that same moment; the 
eranos that Perseus renders lugros must not be identified with an earlier 


17 Koóhnken 1978 (note 5 above) 92. 

18 For the association of three with victory and liberation and especially with the 
libation to Zeus Soter, see 7. 6.7—9 and the scholia ad loc.; also Aesch. Ag. 1386—87; Choe. 
1073; Eum. 759; Supp. 26; and Pherecrates frag. 131.5 (Kock). Cf. W. Schadewaldt, Der 
Aufbau des Pindarischen Epinikion (Halle 1928) 308, n. 1, who correctly interprets &ie as 
“Triumphschrei.” Like Kóhnken, however, Schadewaldt wrongly locates the timing of 
Perseus' cry to the moment "indem er mit dem Kopf auffliegt." 

19K Ohnken 1978 (note 5 above) 92. 
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occasion when Polydectes ordered the hero to bring him the head of 
Medusa,” but rather with the occasion of Perseus’ triumphant return 
from that exploit, when he exacts righteous revenge from Polydectes 
and liberates his mother from her servitude and enforced marriage. 

It must now be apparent that dévomev@éi obv xauóvo goes with 
Aeóusevov and that the subject of &ie can only be Athena. It was the 
goddess who heard the dread lament of the surviving Gorgons as it 
poured mournfully from their snaky heads. But was that all she heard 
when she discovered the art of the aulos? That art, like the aulos itself, 
is not single, but double. The key word here is the participle dtamAé- 
tawo’, which has been ignored by commentators. It means “to inter- 
weave" and implies two objects that are woven together. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Hermes weaves tamarisks and myrtle branches together to 
construct his wondrous sandals (H. Hermes 79—81; cf. Nemean 7.99— 
100). To invent this new musical art, Athena does not simply weave a 
thrénos, but she interweaves (GvamAéEoL0") two very different sounds: 
the Gorgons' mournful song of loss and Perseus' triumphal shout of 
victory. A translation of lines 6—12 will clarify my interpretation: 


... the art, which Athena once discovered as she interwove the dread 
lament of the Gorgons that she heard pouring from the unapproachable 
snaky heads of the maidens with mournful suffering when Perseus 
shouted his third cry as he brought a portion of the sisters as doom for 
sea-girt Seriphos and its people. 


The duality of the aulos arises from its double origin: victory turns 
out to be the complement of defeat, loss, of success. At the moment of 
victory, when the goddess has rescued her favorite from his toils, ème 
£x vottov piov &võoa xóvov £ogóoato, the xéudwvov u£Xoc of the 
aulos counterpoints the joyful achievement with the resounding dirge 
(èoixAóyxtav yóov) of the Gorgons. Similarly, amid the celebration of 
victory at the games, the aulos becomes the "glorious reminder?! of 
host-rousing contests" (line 24). Pindar carefully chooses the words he 
uses to describe the instrument, for &ya@vwv can refer to battles and 
struggles as well as to athletic competitions, and Aaoooóov is an epithet 


?0 As Kóhnken 1971 (note 5 above) 127, n. 54, claims. But compare P. A. Bernardini, 
“Tl banchetto di Polidette in Pindaro, Pyth. 12, 14 e il nuovo scolio di Teone (P. Oxy. 
2536)," QUCC 11 (1971) 99—101. ` 

2I For pvaotijg’ as "reminder," see Köhnken 1971 (note 5 above) 139-40. 
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of martial divinities, especially Athena.?? Thus the description applies 
both to martial and agonistic accomplishment, to the mythic moment of 
heroic achievement and to the present occasion of the ode's epinician 
celebration.2? 

In lines 25—27 Pindar describes the aulos itself as a synthesis of 
bronze?* and reeds, the hard and the soft. Hubbard has explored the 
extensive role these complementary polarities play in Pindar's thought 
and language.” Bronze, of course, calls to mind the weapons of war, 
while the reeds are specifically identified as those that “flourish by the 
city of the Charites," Orchomenos, with its famous sanctuary of the 
Graces.?$ As xiotol yooeutGv pdetuess, they are explicitly linked to 
the victory celebration. But as Pindar reminds us, the grace of victory 
presupposes the brazen toil and even the anguish of defeat. To describe 
the balance and ultimate unity of these opposites, the Greeks would 
have used a musical term: harmonia. As Hubbard recognizes, "it is the 
nature of &ouov(a to combine and thus mediate both qualities into a 
unified vision of human existence."?? For this unified vision, the aulos, 
acknowledged master of harmonia,”8 and its aetiology provide a perfect 
emblem. 

The gnomai, which bring the ode to a close (lines 28—32), reiterate 
in general terms the duality for which the aulos has become the para- 
digm. On the basis of these general reflections concerning the elusive- 
ness of human happiness, the scholiasts wove their own, presumably 


Z Used of Ares (Jl. 17.398), Eris U/l. 20.48), Apollo (Jl. 20.79), Amphiaraos (Od. 
15.244), and Athena (Il. 13.128, Od. 22.210). C£. Scutum 3 and 37. On laos as “Ja commu- 
nauté guerriére, à [a différence du démos," see E. Benveniste, Le vocabulaire des institu- 
tions indoeuropéennes (Paris 1969) 2, 90. 

23 Cf. C. M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford 1964) 184: "Pindar applies to war some of his 
favorite words for the Games. . . . He sees athletics and War as parts of a single whole.” 

?^On the literal level, the Aextot yaXAxoU presumably refers to the metal bands 

` which join the mouthpiece and the bulbs to the wooden pipes. See especially plates A35 
and A36 in Paquette (note 7 above) 51. The fact that such rings are largely decorative 
rather than functional makes clear that Pindar wishes here to emphasize the duality of the 
aulos. 

25T. K. Hubbard, The Pindaric Mind: A Study of Logical Structure in Early Greek 
Poetry, Mnemosyne Suppl. 85 (Leiden 1985) 70—98. 

?6 Cf. O. 14.4, P. 9.89. See also Crotty (note 1! above) 13: "The flute joins together 
the Gorgons (whose cries are imitated) and the Graces (from whose land come the reeds 
that make the flute); it is a blissful instrument for terrible cries.” Here Crotty comes close, 
but like other interpreters, he does not recognize how the aulos simultaneously joins 
victory cry and lament. 

27Hubbard (note 25 above) 90. 

28Cf. Schlesinger (note 8 above), especially 23-24 and 67-68. 
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apocryphal, anecdote about the laudandus Midas. While he was per- 
forming, his mouthpiece broke, but he was able to snatch victory from 
near disaster by playing the broken pipe as a syrinx.?? Se non è vero, è 
ben trovato; for the carefully balanced gnórmai well illustrate the frag- 
ility of victory and its proximity to failure. Each positive expression is 
counterpointed by a negative one: 


tig SAPosc XÓLATOG 
Ex dé teevtáoer . . . oáuegov ĝaluwv 10 6€ póporuov où nagduxtév 
yedvos otbtos tw’ dedsctia Paddy 
tO uiv daoeL to Ô’ otzxo 


The repetition of x4uatoc here recalls its earlier appearance in line 10. 
But in limiting Pindar's meaning to "Anstrengung" or "Mühe," Köhn- 
ken ignores its wider signification, which embraces not only the effort 
that precedes and renders victory possible,?? but also the suffering and 
loss that constitute the dark concomitant of all human success. Toil 
indeed there must be, but whether it leads to prosperity or failure is 
beyond human control. This ambiguity, fundamental to the ode, is main- 
tained until its final phrase: tò pév d@oe1, tò ô’ otsw.3! Thus the gno- 
mai, far from being an alien appendage,?? and the myth of the double 
aulos jointly convey a similar message: the antiphony of victory and 
defeat, of komos and thrénos. 


JENNY STRAUSS CLAY 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


7?]nscer. to P. 12 (Drachmann 263—64). The feat described is considered technically 
impossible by O. Tiby, "Ancora sul nomos policefalo,” Dionisio 8 (1940) 106—7, and “H 
nomos policefalo," Dionisio 6 (1938) 345—46. It seems likely that the story is based on a 
misunderstanding of the terms overyyes or ovotyuósc that Strabo 9.3.10 calls the final part 
of the Pythian nomos and that “imitated the death of the monster as it expired with its 
final whistlings (syrigmous)" (Barker [note 9 above] 52). Cf. schol. Pindar P. 12 at line 15 
(Drachmann 265); and O. Gamba, "Il nomos policefalo," Dionisio 6 (1937-38) 239—40. 
The term perhaps suggests the production of harmonic overtones on the aulos. 

39 See note 13 above, and compare C. B. Welles, “Pindar’s Religion and the Twelfth 
Pythian Ode," YCS 19 (1966) 92-93. 

3i The interpretation of ofw is controverted. Welles (note 30 above) 90 offers a 
survey of opinions (10 to 6 in favor of "not"). He himself (100) subscribes to "not yet" on 
the basis of "religious considerations.” Cf. also Kóhnken 1976 (note 5 above) 259: “noch 
nicht.” But E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik IJ (Munich 1950) 579, notes that otro 
originally means "überhaupt nicht" and comes to signify "noch nicht" only after Sopho- 
cles. 

32As Wilamowitz (note I5 above) 147-48 claims. Cf. Burton (note 16 above) 31. 
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MYTH, CHOICE, AND MEANING IN EURIPIDES’ 
IPHIGENIA AT AULIS 


Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis continues to provoke controversy. 
Whether the critical focus is on the development of character (as in the 
Poetics), the convoluted plot, the political significance of the Panhel- 
lenic theme, or the relationship of odes and action, critics disagree not 
only about the implications of the disparate elements but also about the 
underlying unity of the dramatic whole.! The disagreements, which 
finally must all focus on Iphigenia’s decision to be a willing sacrifice, 
arise in large part from two sources: from the constant tension that is 
generated between the plot, in which various schemes are hatched to 
prevent the sacrifice, and the traditional story, in which the sacrifice 
(whether of Iphigenia or an animal substitute) is completed and the 
Greek expedition sails to Troy, and from the contrast between the base 
motives of the perpetrators of the war and the noble ideals expounded 
by the maiden who allows it to come about. After Helene Foley’s dis- 
cussion of a symbolic resolution to these apparent contradictions 
through Euripides’ use of poetic forms and sacrificial ritual, the impor- 
tance of ritual themes in the play can no longer be ignored.? Yet ques- 
tions still remain concerning the unusual emphasis in the tragedy on the 
process of decision making and on the persistent references to the 
mythological traditions which surround the dramatic fiction.? Develop- 
ing from the dialectic between these two conventional elements of the 
genre-—human choice and myth—is a critique of the use of myth in 
tragedy. It is this critique that makes the play so problematic, for it 
depends not on resolution but on contradiction. 

The act of making a choice is crucial for characters in many plays: 


1 Aristot. Poet. 1454a26. My basic text is the Teubner, Iphigenia Aulidensis, ed. 
H. C. Günther (Leipzig 1988). Any critical discussion of this play is problematic because 
of state of the text; specific difficulties are noted where necessary. A preliminary version 
of this paper was read at the meeting of the American Philological Association in New 
York, 30 December 1988. For a review of the conflicting judgments of the play see John 
Ferguson, “Iphigeneia at Aulis," TAPA 99 (1968) 157. 

?Helene P. Foley, Ritual Irony: Poetry and Sacrifice in Euripides (Ithaca and Lon- 
don 1985) 65-105. 

3The term "dramatic fiction,” as I have used it, refers to the plot and characters as 
they are developed within the play itself. 
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for Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, for Sophocles’ Philoctetes, and for Euripi- 
des’ Medea, to cite only a few examples. As many critics have dis- 
cussed, for the act of choosing to be appropriate for tragedy, it is neces- 
sary both that a character be free to elect either option, regardless of 
the ambiguities introduced by the will of the gods or inherited character 
and—I would add—the mythological tradition, and that the character 
assume responsibility for the outcome, intended or not. Unless people 
are free and responsible agents, human action has insufficient meaning 
to be a subject of tragedy.‘ In the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, the 
making of the choice is often an irrevocable act and, as such, the choice 
becomes not only the tragic action but also a definition of the tragic 
character. In Euripides’ plays, however, choices are frequently not irre- 
vocable; characters do have second thoughts, as, for example, in Hip- 
polytus, and in the indecision rather than in the choice the psychology 
of the character is revealed.5 Nevertheless, free will and responsibility 
remain constituent elements of the decision-making process from the 
perspective of the dramatic action. Consequently, consideration of Iphi- 
genia at Aulis, a play in which so many characters change their minds so 
frequently that it can be read as the dramatization of indecision it- 
self, must take into account the particular context of Iphigenia's final 
choice.$ 

The use of myth, as much as choice, is a convention of Greek 
tragedy. All three playwrights not only base virtually all of their plays 
on traditional tales but also exploit the tension that arises between the 
myth and the dramatization of the particular moment. The most fre- 
quent products of this exploitation may be, first, the irony made possi- 


4This discussion is influenced by the following: Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the 
Mind, tr. T. G. Rosenmeyer (Cambridge, Mass., 1953) 101-8; idem, Scenes from Greek 
Drama (Berkeley 1964) 1-22; idem, “Euripides’ aulische Iphigenie," from “Aischylos und 
das Handeln im Drama," Philologus Supplementband 20, Heft 1 (1928) 148—60; Bernard 
Knox, "Second Thoughts in Greek Tragedy," in Word and Action: Essays on the Ancient 
Theater (Baltimore 1979) 231—49; Jean-Pierre Vernant, "Intimations of the Will in Greek 
Tragedy,” in Tragedy and Myth in Ancient Greece, tr. Janet Lloyd (New Jersey 1981) 28— 
62; and Martha C. Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge 1986) 25-50. 

5See Knox, “Second Thoughts” (note 4 above) 229-32, on Euripidean changes of 
mind, especially in this play. 

SJohn Jones, On Aristotle and Greek Tragedy (New York 1962) 247, considers the 
play to be a large degree about the psychology of indecision. For brief summaries of the 
various discussions of Iphigenia's decision see H. Siegel, “Self—delusion and the Volte— 
face of Iphigenia in Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis,” Hermes 108 (1980) 300—304, and Foley 
(note 2 above) 67, n. 4. 
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ble by the audience’s “divine” knowledge of the past and future stories 
and, second, the broadened scope of implication created by allusions to 
similar or contrasting cycles. A third use of myth that is particularly 
“Euripidean” arises from the interaction of an accepted version of the 
myth and the dramatic fiction in such a way as to demonstrate the 
mundane reality underlying the myth (as, for example, in his Trojan 
Women) or to produce a tension because the plot is irreconcilable with 
the traditional story (as, for example, in his Electra). These manipula- 
tions of myth in tragedy often create a sense of a "literary" irony and 
self-consciousness, and, on occasion, even a questioning of the rela- 
tionship of truth, reality, and art.” In Iphigenia at Aulis, in particular, 
because of the insistence within the text itself on the traditional version 
of the story and because of the emphasis on human choice as the action 
of the plot, the use of myth produces even another effect, a critique of 
the potential of the dramatic action to alter the tradition, to be an agent 
of change. 

The story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia is an event that links two 
mythological traditions, the stories of the Trojan War and those of the 
house of Atreus; and two worlds, the political world of Agamemnon's 
civic function as leader of the Trojan expedition and the familial world 
of the blood crimes of the house of Tantalus. It also bridges two genres: 
the epic, for it occurred in the Cypria, and the tragic, for it is mentioned 
in many plays.® Within Euripides’ play these two traditions are joined. 


7For further discussion of Euripides' particular use of myth see Robert Eisner, 
"Euripides! Use of Myth," Arethusa 12 (1979) 153—74. On literary sophistication in Eurip- 
ides see Bernard Knox, *Review of Catastrophe Survived, by Anne Burnett" in Word and 
Action (note 4 above) 330; Foley (note 2 above) 18-19; Froma I. Zeitlin, “The Closet of 
Masks: Role-Playing and Myth-Making in the Orestes of Euripides," Ramus 9 (1980) 51— 
77; and C. H. Whitman, Euripides and the Full Circle of Myth, Loeb Classical Mono- 
graphs (Cambridge, Mass., 1974) 114, who says of literary irony, "Irony, however, has a 
metaphysical dimension, in that it supports the simultaneous existence of contraries in a 
single capsule of meaning, be it word, image, or entire work of art; and the creator of such 
a capsule always betrays his presence." 

® The first reference to the story of the sacrifice is the epic account preserved in the 
Chrestomathia in Proclus’ epitome of the Cypria; see Albert Bernabé, Poetae Epici 
Graeci, Testimonia et Fragmenta 1 (Leipzig 1987) 38—64. Both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
wrote tragedies on Iphigenia; for the fragments of the former, see GF III, Aeschylus, ed. 
S. Radt (Göttingen 1985) 115, 213—14, and of the latter, TFGF IV, Sophocles, ed. S. Radt 
(Göttingen 1977) 270-74. References also occur in Aeschylus’ Oresteia, especially the 
Agamemnon 218--47; in Sophocles’ Electra 157 and 563—76; and in Euripides’ Iphigenia 
among the Taurians 4—33, 563—66, 769-72, and 783—86, Orestes 23, Electra 1018—29 and 
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The epic cycle of the Trojan expedition from the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis to the fall of Troy is directly referred to in the narrative prologue 
and the choral odes and alluded to elsewhere.? The dramatic tradition of 
the story of the house of Atreus, especially as it is treated in Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia, is a subtext of the episodes.!? In combination the two stories 
make explicit both the past and future of the dramatic fiction. The stage 
action of the drama, however, focuses only on the moment in which 
Agamemnon must choose whether or not to proceed with the sacrifice 
of his daughter. This moment seems critical, for the choice will deter- 
mine whether or not the expedition will sail, the war will take place, and 
Agamemnon will return to a hostile home. 

The prologue begins with a great sense of immediacy as an old 
slave responds to Agamemnon's summons.!! The anapestic dialogue of 
the king and slave sets the scene with precision: it is dawn, the stars are 
just visible, the birds and winds are quiet. The urgency of the moment is 
further enhanced by the old man's bewilderment at the unexpected 
summons and by the description of Agamemnon's agitated fumbling 
with a letter. Yet when the king responds to the slave's puzzled ques- 
tions, both the tone and topic abruptly change, for in a sixty-line iambic 


1066—71, Trojan Women 370—73, Andromache 625, and Helen 1283. On the mythological 
tradition see D. J. Conacher, Euripidean Drama: Myth, Theme, and Structure (Toronto 
1967) 250—53; A. O. Hulton, "Euripides and the Iphigenia Legend," Mnemosyne 15 (1962) 
364—68; and W. H. Roscher, Ausführliches Lexicon der griechischen und rómischen My- 
thologie 11.1 (Leipzig 1884) 298—305. 

?For Euripides' use of the cycle see T. C. W. Stinton, Euripides and the Judgment 
of Paris, Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Supplementary Paper 11 (London 
1965). 

10 Eisner (note 7 above) 161 lists the allusions to the Oresteia and points out that the 
trilogy, originally produced fifty years earlier, retained enough popularity to be restaged 
only ten years before the Iphigenia at Aulis. See also T. B. L. Webster, The Tragedies of 
Euripides (London 1967) 143; TrGF III, Aeschylus (note 8 above) testimonia 71, 55—57; 
and Rachel Aélion, Euripide héritier d' Eschyle I (Paris 1983) 95—109. 

11 The text of the prologue is a matter of some dispute, resolved most satisfactorily, 
I believe, by Bernard Knox in "Euripides' Iphigenia in Aulide 1-163 (in that order)," YCS 
22 (1972) 239—61, where he concludes that the anapestic lines should be included and 
enclose the iambic narrative, as does Günther (note 1 above). For supporting arguments 
see Foley (note 2 above) 102—5, who argues that the shift to anapests makes a transition to 
Agamemnon's "antimythical" plot; Robert van Pottelbergh, "Remarques sur L'Iphigénie 
en Aulide, tragédie malmenée s'il en fût,” AC 43 (1974) 304-8; and François Jouan, 
“Iphigénie à Aulis, v. 1-11," REG (1983) 49—63. For differing views see David Bain, “The 
Prologue of Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Aulis,” CQ 27 (1977) 10-26; Ferguson (note 1 above) 
157-63; and C. W. Willink, “The Prologue of the Iphigenia at Aulis,” CQ 21 (1971) 343-64. 
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narrative Agamemnon elaborates on the historical background of the 
present moment, beginning with the birth of Helen. He firmly locates 
his dilemma in this traditional story by his explanation at the start that 
he is linked to Helen by marriage to her sister and at the end that he is 
commander of the fleet by virtue of his relationship to Menelaus.!? He 
concludes his monologue with a direct response to the old slave's ques- 
tion: he has decided not to sacrifice Iphigenia for the sake of the expedi- 
tion, he is rewriting his instructions to Clytemnestra, she must not send 
the girl to Aulis. !3 

Agamemnon's latest choice seems decisive. It is the reasoned 
final step in a series of five choices he enumerates: Helen's decision to 
marry Menelaus, Paris' judgment of the goddesses, Agamemnon's first 
decision to spare his daughter, his subsequent reversal, and now his 
recent change of heart. But even as he announces his decision, he un- 
dercuts it by his narration of the larger context of the Trojan legend.!4 In 
this context, Paris' judgment of the goddesses is the first cause—an 
event emphasized by the king's call upon the authority of tradition 
when he claims that it is a "story of the Argives” (6 uo00c ‘Agyetov, 71— 
72).'5 This incident, in which god and man are momentarily in contact, 
sets in motion a process which traditionally culminates in the embarka- 
tion for Troy./$ Thus the dramatic fiction is placed in a paradoxical 


7C. A. E. Luschnig, "Time and Memory in Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis,” Ra- 
mus 11 (1982) 99, argues that Agamemnon's reference to his relationship to Clytemnestra 
puts him outside of the account. The mention of a familial bond might more easily be read 
as establishing a character's organic role in a story. 

: 3? On Agamemnon's use of petaygápw (108), which is considered by some as proof 
of a late interpolation, see Knox, "Second Thoughts" (note 4 above) 244, who says, "The - 
word petayedpw is the normal fifth-century word for ‘to correct a draft, to rewrite,’ and 
if it does not occur elsewhere, that is most likely because no one before Euripides wanted 
to have one of his principal characters write two or more versions of an important letter." 
In fact, the word is even more apt if the notion of “rewrite” can be generalized to the 
entire dramatic fiction which attempts to rewrite the myth, as Foley (note 2 above) 93-95 
notes. 

14 See Foley (note 2 above) 94—95, who also finds an artistic purpose in the unusual 
structure which signals a conflict between the mythical and the “antimythical” plot. 

15O0n attributions of authority to a story see T. C. W. Stinton, “‘Si Credere Dignum 
Est': Some Expressions of Disbelief in Euripides and Others," PCPS 22 (1976) 60—89, 
esp. 65—67. 

16 Stinton (note 9 above) 63 says that the judgment of Paris “is treated by Euripides 
in a variety of ways. Each time it is tied firmly to the Trojan story; the choice of Paris 
meant the rape of Helen, which brought down Troy and involved all Greece in its ruin. 
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relationship to the legend, even as the dialogue resumes with Agamem- 
non urging the slave to hasten to Argos with his rewritten message. The 
sense of a mission, of a new day, and of a new decision, seems again to 
create the possibility of a new story. Yet a second time the mythological 
future intrudes into the dramatic action. The slave, as he learns of 
Agamemnon’s ruse to lure Iphigenia to Aulis—a marriage to Achilles— 
and then of his current plan to prevent her arrival, wonders how the 
king will avoid the wrath of Achilles provoked by the loss of his bride 
(124-26). This suggestion of a replay of Iliad 1 not only sketches the 
Homeric image of the wrathful and efficacious Achilles, with which the 
Achilles of the drama must be’compared, but also suggests the heroic 
future. 

The chorus of young wives from Calchis entering in parodos have 
come to see the troops who, their husbands told them, are gathered to 
fetch Helen stolen by Paris after the judgment of the goddesses (164— 
84). Here, as in the case of Agamemnon, the traditional story is en- 
dorsed by an attribution to authority As the chorus catalogue the 
heroes and describe the piled-up weapons and the warriors at their 
games—Protesilaus playing at dice with Palamedes, Diomedes hurling 
the discus, and “swift running" (Aavjnooóoópov, 207) Achilles racing 
his chariot —the plains of Troy seem imminent; the heroes’ violence is 
only momentarily detained from its proper field of action. !7 The tableau 
described by the women further subverts the potential of Agamemnon's 
current invention. 

This contradiction between the human action taken in the pro- 
logue and the traditional story anticipated in the parodos is a paradigm 
for the relationship between the dramatic action of the episodes and the 
choral odes. So too is the self-conscious literary awareness both of the 
chorus and of the characters who attempt to escape the poetic destiny 
to which they themselves allude. The first episode and first stasimon 
provide a second example. In the episode (303—542) Menelaus berates 


That he should have handled the theme in the way he does may simply be the effect of the 
tradition he inherited; but his insistence on it is remarkable, and suggests that he did not 
regard it merely as a starting-point for the narrative.” 

17 See Foley (note 2 above) 79—80 on the Homeric tone and the counterpressure for 
a return to the past myth as well as on the expectation of a heroic Achilles that the chorus 
creates. For a more ironic interpretation of the Homeric echoes see William Arrowsmith. 
"Foreword" to Euripides: Iphigenia at Aulis, tr. W. S. Merwin and G. E. Dimock, Jr. 
(Oxford 1978) 1x. 
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Agamemnon for his most recent decision and accuses him of self-serv- 
ing campaigning to lead the expedition, enthusiasm for sacrificing his 
child to ensure the embarkation, and now cowardice in the face of 
difficulty—all motives that contradict the king’s explanations that he 
was obligated by kinship to lead. In response Agamemnon attacks his 
brother's lust for the wanton Helen and reiterates his decision not to kill 
Iphigenia, but then upon learning that Iphigenia and her mother have 
arrived at the camp and that all the army knows of their presence, he at 
once recants. Simultaneously Menelaus experiences a change of heart 
and declares that the girl should live. Both the repeated changes of mind 
and Agamemnon's refusal to take responsibility for the outcome of his 
decision (he blames Paris and Helen, the army, and Odysseus for the 
current necessity) not only undermine the character of these leaders 
but also undercut the significance of Agamemnon's last choice, al- 
though it brings the dramatic fiction back to the traditional story. It is in 
juxtaposition with the subsequent stasimon, however, that human deci- 
sions seem truly devalued. 

In the first stasimon (543—89) the women of the chorus praise a 
measured love and condemn the frenzied desire that ruins men's lives— 
thus reinforcing Agamemnon’s criticism of Menelaus’ passion for 
Helen. They recommend the pursuit of a virtue which includes rever- 
ence and a regard for reputation and sing that while virtue for women is 
a chaste love, for men it is to improve the city in one of many ways, a 
cryptic remark that may criticize Agamemnon's lack of civic concern, 
judge the effect of the proposed expedition, or ironically anticipate 
Iphigenia’s late-blooming patriotic concerns. They conclude by de- 
scribing Paris, who sat on Mount Ida playing his pipes until he was sent 
to Greece, presumably by the judgment of the goddesses, although the 
text is uncertain at this point (580). From his encounter with Helen 
arose the passion that, they say, gave rise to the current situation, the 
expedition gathering to sail to Troy (583—89). Just as the goddesses’ 
contest changed Paris from a maker of song into a participant in the 
legend, the strife arising from the immoderate love of Helen and Paris 
impels Menelaus and Agamemnon into their proper roles in the Trojan 
story. Each reiteration of the traditional origins of the legend reinforces 
the expectation of traditional outcome.!? 

In the second stasimon (751—800) the women of the chorus extend 


18 For a dismissive view of the strophe and antistrophe of this ode see Stinton (note 
4 above) 26-27 and, on textual problems, 75-76. 
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the myth into its epic future and become a prophetic voice singing like 
that of Cassandra, to whom they refer (757). They sing of Ilium which is 
sacred to Apollo, the priestess into whom the god breathes, Ares who 
moves upon the city, and Helen who is Zeus’ daughter and the sister of 
the Dioscuri; the gods empower the traditional tale. They elaborate 
upon the sack of the city and by assuming the voices of the Lydian and 
Phrygian wives who blame the disaster upon Helen become actors in 
the ode they sing. In this role they wonder whether the story of Helen’s 
divine birth might not be just a story from the tablets of the Muses, a 
story "to no purpose” (xagoà xaigóv &AAws, 800). The doubt enhances 
the pathos of the scene—all this destruction just for the sake of an 
ordinary woman—but it also reintroduces the self-conscious aware- 
ness of the interaction of art and life apparent in Agamemnon's refer- 
ence to the "story of the Argives" (72).!? Furthermore, because the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia is a necessary prerequisite to the fall of the city, 
the ode underscores the futility of Agamemnon's attempts in the pre- 
ceding episode to conceal his scheme to kill his daughter by confound- 
ing the language and ritual of marriage and of sacrifice.2° 

Although it is in the second and third stasima that the traditional 
version of the Trojan cycle is most explicitly set forth, in the intervening 
episode, the encounter between Clytemnestra and Achilles, intrusions 
of the epic hero into the character of the pragmatic, even cynical, prince 
add to the tensions besetting the dramatic fiction. For example, when 
Achilles learns of Agamemnon's treacheries, he rages at the loss of his 
"bride" to Agamemnon and at the insult to his honor in the manner 
expected of the great-spirited Homeric hero and swears that never will 
his “betrothed” die at her father's hand (919-37). At the same time, 
however, he declares that he has learned to be moderate and reason- 
able, for this is most profitable (920—27).?! He claims that he is not upset 


1?Stinton (note 4 above) 78-79 argues persuasively that the passage should be 
interpreted as referring not to the manner of Helen's birth but to its fact. Foley (note 2 
above) says that the ode, “by questioning its own myths, questions its relevance to the 
world of the play's action. . . . For the first time the reality of the action begins to impinge 
on the ideals concerning the marriage and war established in the earlier odes." She con- 
tinues, however: “Yet the breadth of historical perspective offered in the ode, encompass- 
ing the past and now insistently the future, continues to reinforce a sense of the in- 
evitability of the myth." 

2On the ironic play on marriage and sacrifice see Foley (note 2 above) 71-73. 

21For a detailed analysis of both the text and the Homeric references see W. 
Ritchie, "Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis 919-974*,” in Dionysiaca, ed. R. D. Dawe, J. 
Diggle, and P. E. Easterling (Cambridge 1978) 179—203. 
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because he has lost a bride—for many girls pursue him—but because 
the king insulted him by using his name in the scheme without permis- 
sion. If Agamemnon had asked, he might have agreed (965—67). The 
calculated tone of his explanations belittles his expression of wrath and 
offended honor. Even when the reference to the Iliad is most direct, the 
epic tone is undercut by exaggeration; he claims that “a myriad of girls 
hunt after my bed," but in the Iliad it is “many girls" from which he 
might choose (volar xógat Bnowor Aéxvoov touv, 959-60; compare 
wohhai"Ayauldec eloiv . . . tav tiv x £O£Xoun (Arv nowjooy Gxortiv, 
Il. 9.395—97).?? His fretting over the scandal Iphigenia's public appear- 
ance might cause (998—1007) and the impropriety of a meeting with Cly- 
temnestra (1028—32), and his request that the queen attempt to persuade 
her husband to change his mind in order that he, Achilles, need not be 
involved (1015-23), further remove the hero from his epic self. Yet the 
Homeric echo is there, enhanced by the surrounding songs which fore- 
tell not only the fall of Troy but also Achilles' death. The contradictions 
between the epic and tragic texts combine with the contradictions 
within the text to create an ironic reading of the character that under- 
cuts not only his anger but also the efficacy of his decision to resist 
Agamemnon and, consequently, the possibility of Iphigenia's escape. 

In the third stasimon (1036—97) the chorus give an elaborate ac- 
count of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. The guest list includes the 
Muses, goddesses of poetry, and Chiron, a prophet who knows Apollo's 
muse, beings who mediate between the human and the divine and who 
give poetic form to the "divine" knowledge that here, in this play, is the 
traditional story of the Trojan War. The description of this glorious 
wedding not only mocks the pretense of Achilles and Iphigenia's wed- 
ding but also portends its own momentous consequences.?? The quarrel 
of the goddess is not mentioned, but Chiron sings of Achilles' birth and 
arrival at Troy to sack the city and of his donning the golden armor 
made by Hephaestus, armor that signifies his return to battle and to 


ZRitchie (note 21 above) 192. For further comparisons of the Homeric and the 
Euripidean Achilles see Conacher (note 9 above) 259-60; William Arrowsmith in his 
“Foreword” (note 17 above) xu, and G. E. Dimock in his "Introduction," Euripides: 
Iphigenia at Aulis (note 17 above) 15—16. 

23 See George B. Walsh, “Iphigenia in Aulis: Third Stasimon," CP 69 (1974) 241— 
48, who emphasizes the contrast between the action and the chorus and between the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis and that of Iphigenia and Achilles, and discusses the Muses 
and Chiron as mediators between the human and divine; also Foley (note 2 above) 81—83, 
who analyzes the epithalamic conventions of the stasimon. 
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death.24 As the chorus imitate Chiron’s song, they evoke an Tliadic 
future that precludes Achilles’ present decision to assume a role as 
bridegroom and protector of Iphigenia. They say that Iphigenia, who 
comes to the slaughter as a heifer coming from the hills, was not raised 
to the tunes of a shepherds’ pipe or to the whistling of herdsmen, but for 
marriage to kings (1080—86); in fact, the song of the Muses and the story 
of a shepherd— Paris on Ida playing on his shepherd pipes— do govern 
her future. 

As the narrative of the third stasimon moves from the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis to the battle at Troy and includes the sacrifice itself, it 
creates a situation where the dramatic fiction becomes antimythical. 
Because the presence of the tradition is pervasive, the ensuing pleas of 
Clytemnestra and Iphigenia to Agamemnon and Achilles’ subsequent 
decisions seem feeble cries against the inevitable.25 Subsequently, with 
the story complete, the mythological emphasis shifts from the Trojan 
cycle to the story of the house of Atreus; concurrently the debate shifts 
from the personal motivations for Agamemnon's decision—his lust for 
power, his cowardice, and his love for his daughter—to the patriotic 
motivations of Iphigenia's decision—her desire to save Greece and win 
glory (1383-84). Thus an ironic balance is struck between the public 
world of heroic action, which nullifies the significance of Agamemnon's 
attempts to avoid familial crime in the first part of the play, and the 
private nature of the crimes of the house of Atreus, which undermines 
the political debate of the second. 

References to the story of the house of Atreus, especially as it 
appears in the Oresteia, begin in the prologue and first episode.2© Aga- 
memnon has his home in Argos (112).?? In response to Agamemnon’s 
complaints about the burdens of rank, the old slave comments that 


24On the wedding as the locus of the quarrel see the argument of the Cypria in 
Bernabé (note 8 above) 389, and Foley (note 2 above) 81, who discusses marriage as a 
source of destruction as illustrated by Peleus and Thetis as well as Helen and Paris. 

25See also Walsh (note 23 above) 245 on the manner in which the song precludes 
Achilles’ role as the savior of Iphigenia, and Foley (note 2 above) 83. 

?6 Nancy S. Rabinowitz, "The Strategy of Inconsistency,” CB 59 (1983) 24, n. 4, 
writes that throughout the Iphigenia at Aulis one is aware of the underlying presence of 
the Oresteia; see also Aélion (note 10 above). Zeitlin (note 8 above) 53, in her discussion of 
Euripides’ use of the Oresteia in his Orestes, points out, “In two other plays, the Electra 
and the Iphigenia at Taurus, he also assumes the stance of a fascinated antagonist/rival to 
Aeschylean solutions which he rejects, modifies, or alters." I would suggest that the 
Iphigenia at Aulis is a third play in which Euripides creates a dialogue with the Oresteia. 

27 Eisner (note 7 above) 161. 
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Atreus did not father his son to enjoy unmixed happiness (29-30), a 
remark which surely calls forth thoughts of Atreus’ murder of his 
nephews and the subsequent curse on his descendants.”8 In the first 
episode Agamemnon fears that when Iphigenia is led to her “marriage” 
she will wish a similar “marriage” for him, a marriage to death; then 
immediately his thoughts turn to the baby Orestes, who will be close by 
uttering unknowing cries (463-66). Iphigenia’s sacrifice does result in 
Agamemnon’s death; likewise, his own marriage, as well as Helen’s, 
leads to his death, and Orestes’ later cries will be all too comprehend- 
ing. Menelaus swears by Pelops, “who is called father of our father, and 
by his son Atreus" (473-74), and the chorus claim that his speech is 
worthy of Tantalus (504—5). These references to the family tree recall 
the sequence of familial crimes, recollections that haunt Menelaus’ re- 
nunciation of his demand that his niece be sacrificed for Helen.?9 Fi- 
nally, when Agamemnon has truly assumed his traditional role in the 
bloody line; his very attempt to escape the responsibility for his act 
reaffirms its inevitability He laments, "I have fallen into the yoke of 
necessity" (443), a statement that both evokes and contrasts with the 
chorus’ statement in Agamemnon that the king “puts on the yoke of 
necessity" (compare eic ol &vá&yxnc bevat &urexvóxapyev, to Exel ô’ 
&v&yxac Ev Aéxavov, Ag. 218).3° Agamemnon cannot reject his Aes- 
chylean self any more than he can escape his wretched familial inheri- 
tance. 

These references in the prologue and first episode set both the 
mythological and theatrical scene for Clytemnestra's arrival on stage 
ensconced in a chariot, accompanied by her daughter and infant son, 
and welcomed by her husband, a tableau which may itself recall Aga- 
memnon's arrival home in Agamemnon.?! Further ironic allusions—the 
insistence upon Clytemnestra's virtues as a good mother and wife, the 


28See also Ferguson (note 1 above) 159. 

??Luschnig (note 12 above) 101 discusses the emphasis on ancestors and says with 
regard to line 473, "In normal circumstances brothers do not need to remind one another 
of their parentage," and "The effect is to remind us of the tradition that is catching up 
with the characters." 

30See Nussbaum (note 4 above) 35—37 for a convincing explanation of Agamem- 
non's responsibility in Aeschylus’ play; also Aélion (note 10 above) I 103-6. 

31 Denys Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy (Oxford 1934) 166—69, con- 
cludes that lines 607-30 are a very early interpolation. Although the entrance of the family 
provides a stunning visual allusion, its inclusion is not vital to my argument in light of the 
number of Aeschylean references. See also Foley (note 2 above) 70 and Aélion (note 10 
above) I 106. ma P. 
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sex reversal implicit in Agamemnon’s attempts to assume the mother’s 
role at the false wedding (728-42), the ambiguities of Agamemnon's 
welcoming speech, and Clytemnestra’s agonized question about what 
furies drive her husband (878)—all build to the inevitable confrontation 
of the husband and wife, the crucial moment in Agamemnon. Simul- 
taneously, as the link between the murder of Iphigenia and the murder 
of Agamemnon is forged, the force of subsequent deceptions and pleas 
to avoid the former is weakened. 

In the fourth episode Clytemnestra reveals a mythological past in 
which she had been previously married and Agamemnon had murdered 
her first husband and child (1146—56). More clearly here than anywhere 
else—at the very moment Clytemnestra is trying most desperately to 
persuade her husband to change his mind— the inability of the dramatic 
fiction to escape from the tradition and, consequently, from its future is 
manifest. Agamemnon will sacrifice his daughter, for he is a creation of 
his myth; in the future as in the past, Agamemnon, the descendent of 
Tantalus and Atreus, destroys families.?? Similarly Clytemnestra's dec- 
laration of her excellence as a wife—one whose husband could rejoice 
both leaving and returning home— predicts for any audience the un- 
faithful murderess she will become, just as do her subsequent questions 
to Agamemnon about what sort of wife and welcome he can expect to 
await him in Árgos after he has slaughtered her daughter for the sake of 
the loathsome Helen (1171-76, 1180—82). The answer is the wife and 
welcome of Agamemnon.*4 

Consequently, when Iphigenia begs her father to spare her, it is the 
mythological and poetic reality that she must seek to change as well as 


?20n Clytemnestra's role as a good mother, see Foley (note 2 above) 72-73, and 
James Redfield, “Notes on the Greek Wedding,” Arethusa 15 (1982) 181—201, esp. 189. On 
Clytemnestra's assumption of male characteristics in the Oresteia see R. P. Winnington— 
Ingram, "Clytemnestra and the Vote of Athena," in Studies in Aeschylus (Cambridge 
1983) 101—31; and Sarah Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves (New York 1975) 
98—99 and, on motbers in Euripides' tragedies, 111. On the complex relationship between 
the Aeschylean and Euripidean Clytemnestra, see Aélion (note 10 above) II 311-15, who 
says (315) of Euripides’ creation, “Il crée un nouveau personnage, mais il le crée avec le 
souvenu du personnage d'Eschyle présent dans sa mémoire." 

330n the use of this story to compress past and present see Luschnig (note 12 
above) 100—101, 104. Foley (note 2 above) 74—75 argues instead that it is used to locate 
violence within marriage and that it in fact ignores the hereditary curse on the family of 
Atreus, 

On the ironic interplay between Clytemnestra's questions and the plot of the 
Oresteia sce Eisner (note 7 above) 161. 
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her father’s mind (1211-52). Her wish to have the song of Orpheus is 
appropriate not only because his song overcame death but also because 
he was the creator as well as the subject of poetry. To avoid her doom 
she must rewrite the song and her role; she recognizes that to do this 
would be to charm the stones to leap and follow her (1211-14). Her 
subsequent evocation of Pelops, Atreus, and her mother's past and 
future suffering further undermines her pleas by recalling the tradition 
of the house of Atreus (1233-36). She both answers her own plaintive 
questions, “What does the marriage of Helen and Paris have to do with 
me? From what does my ruin come?" (1236-37), and properly locates 
her dilemma when she laments to her mother that their mourning song 
arises from the story of Paris and the judgment, which brings death to 
Iphigenia but glory to the Greeks (1279—1310). As she wishes that Paris 
had. never been reared and the ships had not gathered at Aulis, she 
affirms the links between her death and the judgment of the goddesses 
(1290—99, 1319—23). Her recognition that Artemis has seized her and her 
father betrayed her (1311-14) is a recognition of the double causality of 
her particular situation, but even the explanation of a divine and human 
agent is embedded in the surrounding elaboration of the mythological 
schema.35 Attempts by Iphigenia and others to stop the sacrifice have 
come to naught; the traditional story stifles the potential for a different 
outcome posed in the dramatic fiction. 

Iphigenia subsequently changes her mind and decides to become a 
willing victim. Her decision has been the topic of much of the critical 
discussion of the play, and yet it has not been read in the context of the 
conflict between the insistent emphasis on decision making as the ac- 
tion of the dramatic fiction and the pervading self-conscious intrusion 
of the accepted version of the story into the drama.?$ From the first 


35Stinton (note 9 above) 29--34 provides a careful analysis of the text and metrics of 
this lyric monody. He concludes that Iphigenia is a victim of fate consisting of circum- 
stance and the gods. I consider that "fate" in this play is the constraint of the accepted 
version of the myth. 

36See note 6 for references to summaries of the arguments. The wide variety of 
interpretations includes the following: Siegel (note 6 above) 117, focusing on the issue of 
character, sees Iphigenia's decision to die as a delusion or denial, an unconscious attempt 
on Iphigenia's part to alter her reality by idealizing it, and, as such, one of Euripides' most 
trenchant thrusts at war, 321; Rabinowitz (note 26 above) 24-26 reads Iphigenia’s choice 
as an identification with the male, political power; Walsh (note 23 above) 305 finds a 
dialectic between public and private interests that is resolved harmoniously. For inter- 
pretations that stress Iphigenia's heroism see Conacher (note 8 above) 250, 263-64; Mary 
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references to the judgment of Paris (71-72, 180-84), the mythological 
cycle that begins with the marriage of Peleus and Thetis and ends with 
the fall of Troy has been affirmed, and the attempts of the dramatic 
fiction to deviate have failed. No decisions of Agamemnon, Clytem- 
nestra, or Achilles have effected a change. Furthermore, although the 
king has refused to acknowledge his responsibility for the murder, the 
references to the family history and the allusions to the Oresteia have 
indicated that he will be held accountable. The question is whether 
Iphigenia’s choice differs from those of Agamemnon or Achilles, 
. whether, in particular, it achieves its end. 

Iphigenia’s choice is to oppose or to embrace her fate. Clearly she 
is going to die (in fact or in appearance), as either a willing sacrifice or a 
victim of mob violence, for the troops do embark for Troy. All the 
pressure of the tradition assures this. By embracing her death, she 
could, like a deus ex machina, reconcile the dramatic fiction with the 
tradition.?? Furthermore, the reintegration of the myth and human ac- 
tion achieved by this reconciliation could assert the reality of the dra- 
` matic fiction which has been undermined by the overriding force of the 
myth and, simultaneously, reassert the significance of individual choice 
and the potential for noble action within the confines of the mythologi- 
cal paradigm. But this does not take place. 

Prior to her change of mind, Iphigenia, pleading with her father, 
declares that men are mad who pray for death, that life is the sweetest 
possession for man, and that to live poorly is better than to die well, a 
-clear statement of a nonheroic nature (1250—52).33 Now she chooses 
death and sets forth her reasons: she makes her choice to ensure the 
safety of Greek women, to affirm the honor of her country, to reconcile 
Achilles and the Greek army, and to save Achilles from death on her 


R. Lefkowitz, Women in Greek Myth (Baltimore 1986) 98-99; Snell, “Tragedy to Philoso- 
phy” (note 4 above) 399-405; Aélion (note 10 above) I 107-8 and II 120—24, who reads her 
decision as an idealistic response to Aeschylus' realistic depiction of the sacrifice; and 
Knox, in both "Second Thoughts" 246 and "Review of Dimock" in Word and Action 
(note 4 above) 347-49, in which he discusses the Panhellenic motivations as powerful and 
convincing; and Foley (note 2 above) 78, 90, who finds a positive meaning in Iphigenia's 
choice because it reintegrates the religious institutions of her society. 

37 Foley (note 2 above) 66 describes Iphigenia as a deus ex machina and asserts (19, 
66, 90—92) that her choice indeed returns the play to the myth and reintegrates the reli- 
gious and social institutions of the society. 

?5]phigenia's declaration stands in startling contrast to that of Achilles in 7/. 18.98— 
99 but echoes him in Odyssey 11.488, as Lefkowitz (note 36 above) 98 points out. 
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behalf (1378-84, 1392-93). Nothing, however, in the dramatic fiction 
substantiates her argument—and nothing in the mythological future 
accords with her intentions. 

Iphigenia says that by her death she will prevent barbarians from 
ever again ravishing Greek women and dragging them from their homes 
(1380-82). Yet the representative of these endangered women, in both 
the play and the myth, is Helen, who has been repeatedly declared a 
wanton woman who left willingly with the barbarian Paris (70-77, 389— 
91, 487-88, 582, 781-83). Furthermore, in the myth, as it is presented in 
the play, the ultimate cause of the abduction is not the lust of the barbar- 
ians but the judgment of the goddesses. The only women mentioned in 
the play who will be torn from family and country are Lydian and 
Phrygian women (786-93). Similarly Iphigenia hopes to reconcile 
Achilles with the Greek army and thus to restore concord and save him 
from death on her behalf. The unity her decision brings about will be 
fleeting, however, as the first lines of the Jliad indicate, and Achilles’ 
death will follow. Moreover, as the audience knows, the barbarians will 
invade again, and unity will not be achieved in Greece, nor, in fact, in f 
Athens. Her choice is a prelude to strife and bloodshed and, as such, is 
a reiteration of Helen’s choice, just as Clytemnestra’s first marriage is a 
temporally displaced reiteration of her second.?? 

Iphigenia perpetuates the patriotic theme introduced by her father 
in his final attempt to divest himself of responsibility for her death 
(1264-75); she maintains his fantasy that his act is justified, that he is 
not responsible. She increases the implausibility of the dramatic fiction 
with her perception that the mob of men whose violence threatened 
both Agamemnon and Achilles is a band of patriotic soldiers (1264-74, 
1346-53, 1387-90). Even her last requests and admonishments to her 
mother are denied substance. She does not want her mother to mourn 
for her (1437-38), but Clytemnestra will. She does not wish her sisters 
to wear mourning (1448), but this will be Electra’s habit. She wants her 
mother to nurture Orestes and raise him to manhood for her sake (1450), 
but Clytemnestra for her own protection does not. She does not want 
her mother to hate her father (1454), but this comes about. Her requests 
are stifled by the story of the house of Atreus, as Clytemnestra herself 
recognizes when she replies to Iphigenia that Agamemnon must suffer 
for his scheme, a scheme that is unworthy of Atreus (1457). The conse- 


*9On the correspondence of Helen and Iphigenia's choices see Luschnig (note 12 
above) 102, 104, and Dimock (note 22 above) 12. 
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quences that are the Oresteia foreclose the fiction and rob her decision, 
her argument, and her sacrifice of any force beyond that of irony.*® 

Agamemnon begins the play and Iphigenia ends it by rejecting the 
traditional stories even as they fulfill them.*! Repeatedly both the char- 
acters and the chorus identify the mythological tradition and its literary 
form that override the dramatic fiction even as the characters make 
choices that violate that tradition. This inconsistency between the dra- 
matic action and the tradition, coupled with the insistence upon the 
tradition, negates choice as a source of tragic action even as the charac- 
ters' mutability erodes the significance of their individual decisions. 
Consequently, in Iphigenia at Aulis the embedding of the dramatic fic- 
tion in its mythological and literary context calls into question the po- 
tential of the myths of the Trojan War and the house of Atreus as a 
vehicle for drama. Agamemnon's and Iphigenia's choices cannot bear 
the significance necessary to tragedy because they are limited by the 
imposition of the myth, nor can the dramatic fiction fulfill its function as 
an agent of change because it is undercut by the presence of the myth as 
an agent of stability.42 
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40 Foley (note 2 above) 90—92 argues against reading Iphigenia's gesture as “merely 
ironic" because of its power to achieve a ritual resolution. I contend that there is an 
overwhelming irony created by Euripides' manipulation of the dramatic fiction in the face 
ofthe myth that calls into question not the social and religious institutions of marriage and 
sacrifice but rather the potential of the use of myth in tragedy. Thus while Iphigenia's act 
may symbolically restore social order, it does not restore the dramaturgical tradition. 

41 Textual difficulties preclude discussion of the exodus (1510 on). See Page (note 31 
above) 191-204 and Conacher (note 8 above) 249, n. 1 for discussion of the problems. If in 
fact Iphigenia is being rescued at the moment of sacrifice, it continues to deemphasize the 
significance of her decision to die. 

42See Zeitlin (note 7 above) 53 and Frank Kermode, The Sense of an Ending 
(Oxford 1966) 39 for further.discussion of the interaction of myth and fictional freedom. 
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Nineteenth- and twentieth-century commentators of Lysias have 
more widely disagreed on the persona sustained by an anonymous 
member of the City faction! in Or. 25, "Defense against a Charge of 
Subverting the Democracy," than on that given any other “speaker” in 
the Lysianic corpus.? K. J. Dover found in this figure (whom I will call 
X) a "distinctive" individual characterization? but questioned whether 
Or. 25 could have been intended for delivery before a democratic court: 
“Tn this case the grounds for suspicion are the high level of generalisa- 
tion maintained throughout the speech, the intellectual aloofness of the 
argument in 8—11, and the assurance of the inimical tone adopted in 25 
towards certain individuals prominent in the closing years of the war."4 
However, though the likely date of composition can be set within nar- 
row limits, Dover makes no effort to evoke the conditions which would 
have made delivery impossible or unlikely in spite of the fact that Athe- 
nian courts historically entertained issues more controversial than any 
raised in this speech.5 I hope to show the point of the "aloofness" and 


!For a recent discussion of such key political terms as ‘faction,’ ‘group,’ 'ten- 
dency, and 'party' and of their uses to describe the shifting, combative alignments of 
fifth- and fourth-century B.C. Athenian political life, see Barry Strauss, Athens after the 
Peloponnesian War: Class, Faction, and Policy 403—386 B.c. (London and Sydney 1986) 
11-36. I am persuaded by Strauss's argument for ‘faction’ (27-28) as the best term in that 
it gives due emphasis to the importance of the individual leader without excluding consid- 
erations of policy, class, and economic interest. 

?F Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit? I (Leipzig 1887) 515; P. Dobree, Adversaria I 
(Berlin 1831) 247; R. Rauchenstein, Ausgewdhite Reden des Lysias I (Berlin 1848; rpr. 
Berlin 1963) 64; R. Jebb, The Attic Orators I (London 1876) 254; W. DeVries, A Rhetorical 
Study of the Types of Character in the Orations of Lysias (Baltimore 1892) 28; C. Adams, 
Lysias: Selected Speeches (London 1905; rpr. Norman, Okla. 1976) 260; P. Cloché, La 
restauration démocratique à Athènes en 403 avant J.—C. (Paris 1915) 387-94; I. Bruns, 
Das literarische Portrát der Griechen im fünften und vierten Jahrhundert vor Christi 
Geburt (Berlin 1896; rpr. Hildesheim 1961) 451. 

3K. J. Dover, Lysias and the Corpus Lysiacum (Berkeley 1968) 78: "Personally I 
find the speaker of xxv the most distinctive, but he has not seemed so to others . . . who 
have studied éthos in the orators.” Cf. S. Usher, "Individual Characterisation in Lysias," 
Eranos 63 (1965) 119, n. 136. 

*Dover (note 3 above) 188. See note 11 below. 

5 According to Lys. 34 (preserved D. H. Lys. 31-33), a proposal of Phormisius to 
restrict the franchise to property owners was introduced shortly after the restoration: in 
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argue that Dover has not recognized the role of generalization in the 
speech. 

Dover’s view exemplifies a serious deficiency in previous studies, 
their failure to relate Or. 25’s rhetorical strategy to political conditions 
at the time of composition. The result has been the ascription by schol- 
ars of now this, now that individual or “dramatic” character to X where 
none is to be found.$ The speech, I argue, is a deliberation on Athenian 
public policy. Although it addresses the case of an individual, X offers a 
defense which covers in effect the entire City faction, rather than him- 
self alone, and which proclaims a policy of expediency not just for 
himself but for his long—suffering faction as well. He therefore needs 
and is given only a generalized political persona. The result is a forensic 
speech whose content is properly deliberative in the technical sense.’ 

In undertaking this analysis my aim has not been, in the first 
instance, to uncover the “true” political motivation of the anonymous 
“speaker” or to determine his guilt or innocence of the charges against 
him. I have primarily tried to examine his social and political “image,” 
as projected in the speech written for him, on the assumption that this 
image was intended by its author to appeal to the political awareness of 
its audience. 

X invites the court to consider the past decade of catastrophic 
stasis in Athens as the work of an organized system of malfeasance and 
corruption, namely, the radical democracy; under it the relations of 
haves and have-nots have grown increasingly strained, with profit only 
to the sykophantai (24, 32, 34). Comparison of the speech with Ps.— 
Xenophon's Athenaión Politeia and the speech of Diodotus in Thucydi- 
des exposes X's political posture as that of a disaffected aristocrat con- 
ventionally claiming intellectual ascendancy over the democratic rank 
and file and moral ascendancy over current leaders of the restored de- 


this a life-or-death issue was at stake for radical democracy. Whether Lys. 34 was deliv- 
ered or not, the proposal itself is unlikely to have been fabricated by the speechwriter; see 
C. Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of the Fifth Century B.c. 
(Oxford 1952; rpr. 1970) 296—97; Cloché (note 2 above) 420. 

6 By ‘individual characterization’ I mean those qualities of literary portrayal which 
seemingly discover to us a distinct individual rather than a type. To discuss individual 
characterization in this sense, Dionysius (Lys. 7, 9, respectively) uses the terms enargeia 
(‘vividness’) and prepon (‘propriety’); see C. Carey, Lysias: Selected Speeches (Cam- 
bridge 1989) 10, n. 49. 

"That is, concerned with the expedient, bearing on the future, hortatory; cf. Arist. 
Rh. 1.3.3-6. 
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mocracy. Contemporary evidence bearing on the gradual nature of the 
restoration to full radical democracy and, in particular, on the balance 
of factions in the impoverished Athenian state is scarce and of uneven 
reliability. It is my hope to have this rather neglected speech of Lysias’ 
included among documents expressing the viewpoint of those who 
shied from both extremes, oligarchic and democratic, but especially 
from the latter in the obscure period between the restoration of democ- 
racy and the outbreak of the Corinthian War. 


1. OCCASION AND DATE 


The title of Or. 25, as preserved in the manuscripts, AHMOY 
KATAAYEZEQX AIIOAOTIA, “Defense on a Charge of Subverting 
the Democracy,” is legally incorrect. I hope to show that the misnomer 
‘derives from the legitimate insight of an ancient compiler into what the 
speech really says about Athenian democracy. It supposes for audi- 
ence, as the opening address to the jury indicates, an ordinary heliastic 
court of the restored democracy. Presumably (but not explicitly) the 
occasion for X is that of the preliminary scrutiny (dokimasia) required 
of all citizens entering public office (10, 23).8 No office is specified. The 
procedures for a scrutiny did not require candidates to offer proof of 
technical competence for office, but the examiners might find against 
anyone whose support for the laws and democratic constitution of Ath- 
ens they had reason to doubt.? (Though the testimony of Aristotle and 
Plato suggests that City men might have confidence in the amnesty, 
several passages in the Orators confirm that such charges were often 
heard after 403.)!9 The speech assumes that opponents have used the 


8 For the requirement see Arist. Ath. 55.2; Aeschin. 3.15; Lys. 15.2. For the occa- 
sion see Blass (note 2 above) 511; Jebb (note 2 above) 250—51; L. Gernet and M. Bizos, 
Lysias: Discours Il (Paris 1955) 111; RE 5 (1905) 1270 s.v. dokimasia; Rauchenstein (note 2 
above) 61-62. 

9 Arist. Ath. 55.3—4. Cf. the case of Theramenes (Lys. 13.10) and of Mantitheus 
(Lys. 16.3—8, 18), who claims to have provoked antipathy by wearing his hair in the 
aristocratic style. 

10For the effectiveness of the amnesty see Arist. Ath. 40.2 and Plato Ep. 7.325b. 
But see also Lys. 26.9, 31.26. In Isoc. 18 an oligarch is defendant in a suit brought by a 
democrat at a time when the amnesty is of recent date (36). Further, Lys. 26.9 and Arist. 
55.4 in correlation show how democrats might use the scrutiny process to weed out 
suspected oligarchs without the necessity of a formal charge against them. The law re- 
quired the dikasts to vote on a prospective magistrate even if no one had any public 
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occasion to accuse X of supporting the activities of the Thirty, and on 
that basis to deny his fitness for office; but a lack of evidence sup- 
posedly hampers their case as X claims (5) they have proved him guilty 
of no crime and mentions no specific accusation. We can derive the 
political affiliation of his accusers only in broad terms; some at least are 
leaders of the restored democracy (11). X belittles them collectively as 
sykophantai (3, 24—25, 27, 29)—venal, power-hungry, and self-impor- 
tant (3, 30—31, 34).!! He is careful to distinguish them from the most 
influential and illustrious leaders of the Piraeus faction (28). 

On the date of the speech, it is possible to be fairly definite. The 
bitter events associated with the rule of the Thirty Tyrants are still fresh 
enough in democratic memory for the men of the City to be resented (1, 
5, 24, 30, 35); but the democracy has been restored long enough for 
there to be talk of Athens' going to war—against what group or state is 
not specified (30). The "speaker" claims that certain members of the 
Piraeus faction are fostering an aggressive or bellicose foreign policy 
that has caused the city to be “distrusted by the rest of the Greeks” 
(30), and this is most likely a reference to the democracy's violation of 
the accords in the Eleusis affair (9). Since this took place during the 
archonship of Xenainetus (Arist. Ath. 40.4), and if the occasion was 
indeed a scrutiny, Or. 25 was probably composed not sooner than May 
or June (the normal end—of-year time for the scrutiny of incoming off- 
cials)!2 in 400 B.c. 


questions. In this way oligarchs might be denied office; technically, the amnesty would not 
be violated. X may plausibly have been the object of opportunistic charges that rested on 
little more than guilt by association (2). For a recent treatment of the amnesty sce Martin 
Ostwald, From Popular Sovereignty to the Sovereignty of Law: Law, Society and Politics 
in Fifth-Century Athens (Berkeley 1986) 500. 

UIt is possible but not certain that the Epigenes, Demophanes, and Cleisthenes 
mentioned in sect. 25 figure as X's accusers on the present occasion. X cites them for 
sykophantia after the fall of the Four Hundred. Without patronymic or demotic, identi- 
fications are elusive. The Cleisthenes accused of being a career sykophantés may be the 
effeminate Cleisthenes ridiculed by Aristophanes at Ach. 118, Eg. 1374, Nu. 355, V. 1187, 
Av. 831, Th. 235 and 929, Lys. 1092, Ra. 48, 57, 422. See J. Kirchner, Prosopographia 
Attica (Berlin 1901—3) 8525. There is a slight possibility that Epigenes (Kirchner 4778) is 
the individual satirized by Aristophanes at Ec. 167; but the University of Toronto's Athe- 
nian Project directory lists about two hundred individuals of that name. (I am indebted to 
John Traill for this biographical datum.) Of Demophanes (Kirchner 3651) nothing can be 
conjectured; his is not an especially common name. 

12Ọn the approximate date of composition I follow the view of (note 2 above) Blass 
I 512; Rauchenstein 62; and Cloché 389. 
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2. THE POLITICAL AFFILIATION OF X 


Let us consider first what X has to say about his background, past 
actions, and political affiliation during the decade of Athenian history 
under discussion. 

The period 411—404. He was, he claims, without ambition to be in 
public life; he suffered no misfortune or disability at the hands of the 
radical democracy that would make him desire a change of constitution 
(12). He denies having been one of the Four Hundred in 411 (14). He 
claims to have fought in four sea battles (12). He five times fitted out a 
warship and contributed to many capital levies. He was very wealthy 
and met all his other public expenses with munificence (4, 11-13, 17; cf. 
Antipho. II Tetr. A.3.8). The foregoing brief claims on the court's good- 
will are important because (1) they are all he will say about his activities 
then, and (2) they serve to excuse some sharp criticism of radical de- 
mocracy. 

The period 404/403. In the parts of the speech devoted to this cru- 
cial phase of X's past, he three times urges the jury to judge each person 
on the basis of his actions (4—6, 13, 15). He admits remaining in the asty 
(2-3, 13-14); from this dikasts would infer that he was probably a mem- 
ber of the privileged Three Thousand who retained their citizenship 
under the oligarchy. He does not deny it. Nor does he deny that he was 
also, at least initially, a supporter of the oligarchy in 404/403.!? Had he 
aided the democrats during the civil war, it would have been a most 
valuable point in his favor. In fact, he says, because of the tight control 
exercised by the Thirty, it was impossible for him to help anyone (16). 
Although he seems to say that loyalties shift as an inevitable conse- 
quence of stasis (9), he claims to have been politically inactive through 
the civil war, concerned with preserving his fortune in a time of violent 
upheaval (18). 

X has nothing to say about his actions in 404/403, being content to 
affirm what he did not do.!4 He did not (he claims) serve on the Boule or 


13 See (note 2 above) Jebb 253; Cloché 393; and E Ferckel, Lysias und Athen: Des 
Redners politische Stellung zum Gaststaat (Würzburg 1937) 95. By 'oligarch,' for the 
period 404/403, I mean any Athenian holding an arché under the Thirty Tyrants, all 
members of the oligarchic Boule, all citizens listed on the catalogue of Three Thousand 
by the Thirty. In other words, I use definite grades of timé to construct a definition not 
based on nonquantiflable criteria such as opposition to this or that armed conflict or to so— 
called extreme democracy. 

ML ys. 25.15-16. C£. the case of the anonymous defendant in Isoc. 18.16. 
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accept any other position of responsibility in the government. He in- 
scribed no citizen's name on the Thirty's blacklist. He received no 
confiscated property. In short, he denies having harmed anyone during 
the oligarchy— but in a way that tells the jury nothing concrete about his 
activities during the period between the installation of the Thirty and 
the reconciliation of the Piraeus and City factions. (It could be difficult 
to assess responsibility for misdeeds committed under the Thirty, as X 
explicitly says at 13 and implicitly demonstrates at 14.) His "good con- 
duct" then, summed up in the tantalizing phrase, & éxGotw vuyyxóvet 

_nengayuéva, is avoidance of criminal activity, while he reckons his 
losses under the Thirty in terms of the prestige that would have been his 
to savor in a viable democracy (13). 

X admits that he stayed in Athens to preserve his possessions (13, 
18). As Jebb noticed, “he even implies a contrast between himself and 
those who had been true to the democracy at its need."!5 On the one 
hand, X claims that he was never disloyal to the democratic government 
while it existed (7). On the other, he aligns himself with the City faction 
in demanding his civic rights under the amnesty (3). He abhors the 
indiscriminate antidemocratic terror practiced by the Thirty. There are 
obviously people in Athens for whom he makes a tempting political 
target (18); but he knows the power of the City faction (32, 34—35) and is 
not afraid to warn the democracy: Threaten our position and no one will 
survive the next round of fighting! (Section 18 shows clearly the side he 
would take; cf. 6.) 

His reticence makes it impossible to fix precisely within the ranks 
of the City faction in 404/403 the political affiliation of this individual, 
whom P. Cloché described as l'une des figures les plus curieuses et les 
plus complexes de l'époque. Was X in sympathy with one or more of the 
prominent oligarchs? Since X did not find it necessary to flee to Eleusis 
after Munychia with the supporters of the Critias/Charicles faction, he 
probably was not one of their number. He claims to have spent large 
sums and to have fought bravely for Athens in the war with Sparta. He 
espouses a principled respect for the law (3) and harshly blames the 
radical democracy of 410/409 for alleged judicial abuses (26). He can 
hardly have condemned the Thirty's dispatch of the most notorious 
sykophantai from the former democracy (see Xen. HG 2.3.12); on 
the other hand, he was not for persecuting the democratic majority 
(19). 


15Jebb (note 2 above) I 253. 
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This posture and these views arguably associate X with that sub- 
stantial number of wealthy citizens who in 404 could find no better hope 
for themselves and Athens in her desperate hour than the controversial 
rhétór Theramenes.!é We gauge the breadth of Theramenes’ appeal 
from the datum provided by Aristotle (Ath. 34.3) that Archinus, Any- 
tus, Cleitophon, Phormisius, and many others who later served the 
restored democracy were associated with him during the period of con- 
stitutional debate immediately preceding the installation of the Thirty. 
(It is important to recall that the Thirty were created to serve as a 
temporary framing committee for a new constitution, not as a perma- 
nent administration.) In Xenophon's account Theramenes aimed at a 
franchise open to all kaloikagathoi furnishing the traditional agatha of a 
hoplite or cavalryman.!9 Even if a citizen had actually found favor with 
the people under the radical democracy (as Anytus or Thrasybulus 
had), it was unnecessary to exile him (Xen. HG 2.3.42). This was oligar- 
chy, but of a more inclusive kind than that demanded by Critias and his 
faction (Arist. Ath. 36.1). 

Theramenes could present himself as one who avoided extremes. 
In 411 he persuaded the Athenian assembly to renounce its sovereignty 
(Lys. 12.65; Th. 8.68.4) but soon turned against the oligarchic regime of 
the Four Hundred (Th. 8.89.2, 94.1; Lys. 12.66—67). In 406 he served as 
a trierarch in the naval battle of Arginusae (Xen. HG 1.7.5). He was 
elected stratégos for 405/404 but failed the preliminary scrutiny for that 
office, a piece of evidence that well illustrates the Athenians' ambiva- 
lence about him (cf. Lys. 13.10; Aristoph. Ran. 534—41). Theramenes' 
prominence in the government of the Thirty, the fact that he had person- 
ally selected ten of its members, was meant to reassure those citizens 
who belonged to neither political extreme.!? 

It was a reasonable expectation that Theramenes and others used 
to working within the written and unwritten laws of Athenian public life 
would continue to do so, and at first the new oligarchic regime avoided 
taking a high hand with the upper classes (Arist. Ath. 35.2; Diod. 14.4.1— 
2). But when Theramenes himself fell victim to the Thirty's reign of 
terror,2° those who had supported him, men with the profile of X, found 


16See J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families: 600—300 B.c. (Oxford 1971) no. 
7234; J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica (Berlin 1901-3). 

17Xen. HG 2.3.2, 11; Arist. Ath. 35.1—2; Diod. 14.4.1-2. 

18Xen. HG 2.3.19, 39—40, 47-49. Cf. Lys. 25.4; Plato Rep. 495d—e, 556d, 590c—d. 

19] ys. 1276; Xen. HG 2.3.17-18; cf. Diod. 14.4.1 on Theramenes’ prestige. 

20 Xen. HG 2.3.55; Arist. Ath. 37.1; Diod. 14.4.5—5.4. 
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themselves caught between the murderous Critias faction then holding 
the asty and the men of Piraeus besieging it (Arist. Ath. 37.2). X is at 
pains to stress that during the disturbances he and others like him had 
no leadership with whom they could voluntarily identify, and therefore 
little organized factional influence on the terrible course of events (15— 
16).?: 

Still, since X chooses to bring under review what he regards as the 
main points of his civic life (as would be expected if he were a citizen 
facing scrutiny [Lys. 16.9]), and since X says that self-interest alone 
determines whether one gives political allegiance to oligarchy or de- 
mocracy (8), we may feel invited to assess him as an individual case, as 
if his own story exemplified the principle at work. But the expectation 
of biographical data is scarcely met; this speech lacks a narrative sec- 
tion answering to the curiosity of democrats about his personal con- 
duct.22 


3. THE DELIBERATIVE CHARACTER OF THE SPEECH 


Instead of individualized ethos we receive a commanding general- 
ization on factional politics. Many commentators have noted in one 
way or another the icy thoroughness with which X derives all political 
and constitutional loyalties from self-interest (8): 


medtov uev obv évOupnGivat yor Sti obdels &owv &vBodv dice otite 
ddtyaoxixos otte Snnoxeatinds, GAM fruc &v Excdotw noAttela ovupéon, 
tattyv meo8upettar xa8eotévar-23 


21X does not mention Theramenes, possibly as a matter of prudence. It would not 
do for him to be too closely tied to any member of the Thirty, even a “moderate” leader 
like Theramenes. (On the authority of Lysias 12.62, one of the Thirty, Eratosthenes, 
facing the statutory audit of his office under the restored democracy, meant to invoke the 
name of Theramenes in his defense.) Indeed, Lysias had a strong personal motive not to 
invoke the name of Theramenes on his client’s behalf. Or, 12 paints Theramenes as the 
mastermind behind both oligarchic revolutions and, -to that extent, as a culprit in the 
murder of Lysias' brother Polemarchus. See Lys. 12.62—78; cf. 13.9, 17. 

Z Mantitheus in Or. 16 is also unforthcoming about his activities in 404/403. Cf 
Lys. 26.3. 

23“ ‘Democrats’ are simply men who thought that all Athenian citizens should have 
a more or less equal say in the conduct of public affairs": D. M. Macdowell, Andokides: 
On the Mysteries (Oxford 1962; rpr. 1989) 190. 
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The generalization is immediately paraphrased to underscore its impor- 
tance (10): 


otuovv yaAenóv yvõövar, à &v6osc Sixaotal, 6v où neol z'oAvce(ag elotv 
al mods &XXfjkovg Stahoeal, GAAG negl tõv liq ovudbeoóvuov Ex&ovp. 


This does not leave him open to the charge of mere opportunism: when 
the men of the City were at war with the men of Piraeus, this wealthy 
citizen accepted the risks of the time and took his stand with the City 
faction.?^ Given the near-omission of biographical detail (niot tot 
Blov), given the boast of good conduct under both democracy and— 
impossible to substantiate—the late oligarchy (14, 16—17), and given 
that much more rhetorical energy is spent on the damage that X's ac- 
cusers are doing to Athens than on what they are doing to him, it is my 
thesis that X means for the generalization to be taken in a specific 
factional context, the material wealth and power of the amnestied City 
faction.25 For example, he says that his accusers know perfectly well 
who were the wrongdoers and who were the law—abiding citizens during 
the terror of 404/403 (1): here X has in mind the Spartan-imposed am- 
nesty which specifically exempted from prosecution all but the oligar- 
chic leadership (28).?5 Further, the present hearing, whether it is a scru- 


24Cloché (note 2 above) 393. Cf. the defendant in Lys. 31, who is said to have 
retired over the border to Oropus during the civil war, crossing back occasionally to rob 
elderly folk in the countryside (13—19). This is the sort of imputation which X is at pains to 
avoid. Cf. Isoc. 18.47—49. 

25 See 25.11, 22-23; cf. Antiphon's argument (II Tetr. A.4.9) that only the unfortu- 
nate poor support revolutions, whereas the rich want stability. J. Ober, Mass and Elite in 
Democratic Athens (Princeton 1989) 266, finds in the generalization at 8 and 10 an assur- 
ance that political loyalties need not be inherited, that aristocrats could support democ- 
racy. However, the Athenian people well knew of their aristocracy not only that it could 
support democracy for prestige and profit but that it in fact had done so for generations 
(Th. 8.48.6). Ober has overlooked the historical background against which the generaliza- 
tion is to be seen, the impoverishment of Athens (Lys. 28.23, 34.9). 

%The amnesty offered immunity from prosecution; it did not exculpate (Arist. 
Ath. 39.6; And. 1.87, 94 offers a concrete instance). The speaker of Isoc. 18 admits that the 
Thirty had plenty of help from other Athenians (22—24), and Lysias states that members 
of the City faction for their own profit deliberately refrained from helping people marked 
down by the Thirty (12.49). After Thrasybulus's success at Phyle, the Thirty obliged the 
City faction to join with them in confiscating the goods and property of the citizens of 
Eleusis, whom they murdered after the mockery of a trial. They committed the same sort 
of atrocity on the Salaminians, again sharing the gains with the City faction to deepen 
their complicity (Xen. HG 2.4.8; Lys. 12.52, 13.44; Diod. 14.32.4). The amnesty addressed 
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tiny or not, can hardly threaten him with destruction (5). (He names no 
penalty to which he would be subject if convicted.) The exaggeration 
surely refers to the awkward position of the City faction. At issue, then, 
is not personal accountability and self-interest but collective account- 
ability and collective interest, which is the province of deliberative ora- 
tory.27 Again, when X refers to the possibility of future benefactions, it 
is as a spokesman for the strictly conditional loyalty of his entire faction 
(oi &vaBeBAmnuévoi, 20, 23, 24; frvuuopévoi, 32-33). He speaks for the 
privileged group that felt its interests were best served by oligarchy in 
404, that came to have moral reservations about the Thirty, and that is 
now conditionally supportive of democracy. For example, in Lys. 12, 
"Against Eratosthenes," ‘polis’ and ‘democracy’ are as good as inter- 
changeable terms; but this wealthy citizen discreetly but clearly distin- 
guishes them (25.11, 25). Is democracy indispensable for all classes all 
of the time? In Or. 12 as spokesman for democracy, Lysias implies that it 
is, but X equivocates (10). The thing to dread from democratic restora- 
tion is not the isolated miscarriage of justice but a second, final round of 
civil war (18). 


4. HISTORICAL PARADEIGMATA 


To illustrate the key generalization at 8 and 10, X reminds the 
court of two notorious démagégoi, Peisander and Phrynichus (9), who 
(he claims) began their political careers as democrats but ended up 
violent oligarchs. 


the question of the legal vulnerability, not the moral responsibility, of the City faction 
(Arist. Ath. 40.1—2). 

27 Aristotle observes that deliberative oratory gives reduced scope for personal 
attacks on the adversary, or for remarks about oneself, or for attempts to stir feeling (Rh. 
3.17.10) but increased scope for generalizations such as the expedient (Rh. 1.3.5). 

The speculative suggestion of D. Innes, "Gorgias, Antiphon and Sophistopolis, " 
Argumentation 5 (1991) 221—31, that Or. 25, with editing, may have served as a model 
speech "suitable for adaptation by any suspected oligarch taken to trial" (228) can neither 
be proved nor disproved, because it takes us beyond the evidence. However, I question 
whether this sternly worded speech of its time, with more historical particulars and more 
factional nuances than Innes allows, can have been intended for such a purpose. Man- 
titheus in his scrutiny (16.10f.) and Evander in his presumed defense (26.3—5) both assume . 
the role of ardent, exemplary citizen, while Philon's presumed defense rests on his un- 
willingness to take either side in the civil war (31.27). None, apparently, uses the approach 
taken by X, which does not make it easier to regard Or. 25 as a plausible model speech. 
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Peisander fled the vengeance of the resurgent democracy in 410, 
condemned to death along with Antiphon and others for his part in the 
oligarchic revolution of the previous year.?? In 411 Peisander supported 
the return of Alcibiades in the assembly (Th. 8.48—49). He argued that 
unless the democratic constitution were modified (y!) tov aùtòv toÓzxov 
Ónpuoxoacougévorc, 8.53.1), Alcibiades could not persuade the Persians 
to switch their funding from the Peloponnesians to the Athenians. Thu- 
cydides in no way suggests that Peisander nursed a grievance against 
the democracy in 411 that might have led him to work for an oligarchy. 
On the contrary, the people appear to have trusted him to the fullest 
extent: they would not otherwise have given him the task of probing the 
mutilation of the Herms in 4152? and would certainly not have made him 
head of an embassy to negotiate with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades as 
happened in 411 (Th. 8.54.2). 

As a stratégos in 411, Phrynichus opposed the recall of Alcibiades 
(Th. 8.48, 50). Plotting to impose an oligarchy, he disclosed to the Spar- 
tan commander Astyochus details of negotiations between the Athe- 
nian conspirators, the satrap Tissaphernes, and Alcibiades, and offered 
to betray the Athenian fleet at Samos. By destroying democracy's 
power to resist Sparta and her allies, he would have made the installa- 
tion of an oligarchy at Athens all but inevitable. Phrynichus saw in 
democracy an evil to be undermined by all available means, including 
internal subversion as planned and carried out by the oligarchic hetai- 
reiai; in oligarchy he found a form of government that would advance 
his own interests and those of the other members of his class (Th. 
8.68.3). 

Both men wanted to reconcentrate in the hands of the kaloikaga- 
thoi the power and wealth which generations of democratic rule had 
caused increasingly to be at the disposal of an “unworthy” popular 
minority.?? The cases of Phrynichus and Peisander, then, fail to illus- 
trate X's principle of constitutional preference. The record cannot be 
invoked to show that either man became an oligarch because the de- 


28'Th. 8.54.3—4, 67.3—68.1, 98.1; Lys. 12.66; Arist. Ath. 32.2; see R. Sealey, A His- 
tory of the Greek City States: 700—338 s.c. (Berkeley 1976) 359. 

29 And. 1.36; Lys. 12.66 suggests that the people turned against him only when 
convinced that he was an ambitious oligarch masquerading as a democratic rhétor; see 
A. G. Woodhead, “Peisander,” AJP 75 (1954) 131—46, esp. 141. From Lys. 7.4 it appears 
that Peisander was a landowner, and from Arist. Ath. 32.2 that he was well-born. 

3o Thucydides explicitly says that in 411 the most influential Athenians wanted an 
oligarchy which could win the war for them where democracy had failed (8.48.1). 
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mocracy meant to punish him; and in the case of Peisander, evidence to 
the contrary is strong.3! On the other hand, the truth was more humili- 
ating than X suggests: Phrynichus and Peisander, wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, managed the subversion of democracy by constitutional 
means. Their names are a reminder that what has happened once may 
happen again, with radical democrats equally oblivious before the 
event. The overriding point is not that, in general, extremes meet, but 
that they are apt to do so in Athens where the pléthos is peculiarly, 
chronically gullible.32 


5. DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL PROSECUTIONS 
AND THE REVOLUTION OF 404/403 


X cites the democracy for unjust prosecution of certain citizens 
between the fall of the Four Hundred in 410 and the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (10-11). Some allegedly were put to death without trial, 
others had their property confiscated, forfeited civic rights, or were 
exiled (25-26). Allegedly, citizens are still being prosecuted for no other 
reason than their wealth (3, 30—31). These abuses are meant to show the 
two oligarchic regimes as consequences of a deep-seated disorder, the 
tendency. of the people to heed sykophantai (21, 27). 

Certainly, if we compare the sufferings of the people at the hands 
of the Thirty with the harassment to which a very few of the City faction 
were subjected by the restored democracy— Plato and Aristotle give 
impressive testimony to the democracy's faithful observance of the 
amnesty—we see how incommensurate are the two sets of &dux1}- 
para.33 A different standard is applied to the democrats from that ap- 


31See A. Lintott, Violence, Civil Strife, and Revolution in the Classical City (Lon- 
don 1982) 151, 182, n. 37. On Phrynichus see also Ostwald (note 10 above) 348—50, esp. 349, 
n. 50; on Peisander, Ostwald 350. 

32W, Voegelin, Die Diabole bei Lysias (Basel 1943) 139, misses the rhetorical point 
by not bringing into sharper focus the historical context; cf. Pl. Rep. 571c—573c. It is 
difficult to believe that in his account of the descent from oligarchic, to democratic, to 
tyrannical man Plato did not have Athenian radical democracy in mind. References to the 
gullibility of the Demos are collected by Ostwald (note 10 above) 225-29. 

33 According to Aristotle, fifteen hundred Athenian citizens died at the hands of the 
Thirty (Ath. 35.4). Isocrates puts the figure of those fleeing Athens for Piraeus in excess of 
five thousand (7.67). This does not keep X from saying that the men of Piraeus are to 
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plied to the rich, whose natural concern was to see their fortunes left 
intact by the democracy. In scale, from a purely judicial point of view, 
the offenses perpetrated by one faction on the other are quite dispropor- 
tionate, given the universally acknowledged brutality of the Thirty. 
However, there is no disproportion if the speaker’s coldly rational, non- 
moral point of view is appreciated for what it is,34 part of X’s delibera- 
tive persona to be concerned strictly with results in the long term (sage 
counsel at 27; méAtc ueyáAn, 32). 


6. COLLECTIVE PERSONA 


Several considerations lead us to distinguish X's persona as col- 
lective rather than individual. X would have the public take account of a 
distinct political identity, not merely an individual with distinctive per- 
sonal qualities. The rhetorical challenge of the speech is posed not to 
the individual, that he should conform to political expectations of his 
united fellow citizens (cf. Mantitheus in Lys. 16), but to the democratic 
majority, that they had better take thought of factional harmony, or else 
(30). 
The following qualities distinguish X's collective persona: 

(1) Concern with preserving fortunes. In general, X's discussion 
of political loyalties gives little importance to the civil war of 404/403 as 
a theater in which events forced simple black-and-white moral choices 
on all Athenians; on the other hand, X strongly implies that by ille- 
galities perpetrated beforehand the democracy in effect made war upon 
the best citizens, and so brought on its own demise. When comparing 
the relative merits of democracy and oligarchy, X pledges loyalty to 
democracy as long as it is made worthwhile to citizens like himself (8). 
The absolute requirement to preserve wealth and property remains the 


regard the men of the City en bloc as the former regarded themselves during their exile 
(20) —that is, as a group of citizens who receive unfair treatment with the result that the 
accords are undermined. 

?^ Arist. Rh. 1.3.6. Cf. the speech of Diodotus, whose cold contribution to the 
Mytilenaean debate in Thucydides is introduced with the statement: "We are not judges 
in a court of law; we are a deliberative assembly, and the question is, How can Mytilene be 
most useful to Athens?" (3.44.4). The deliberation over the fate of Mytilene should be 
void of anger (3.42.1, 44.4) and pity, however understandable these emotions (cf. 3.48.1 
and Lys. 25.1). 
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most reliable guarantee of that fundamental political unity among the 
City faction which X takes for granted and for which he feels no need to 
apologize (29). In fact, he assumes that no citizen is a wrongdoer 
merely by virtue of having put himself and his property under the pro- 
tection of an oligarchy (18; cf. Ps.-Xen. 1.5, 14). On the other hand, he 
agrees to meet legitimate charges on his estate; and if the people ad- 
vance him (13), they can trust him.?5 He recalls the restoration of de- 
mocracy in 403 as the fruit of a gradual rapprochement of the City 
faction (21-22) with a few reasonable leaders of the Piraeus faction in 
the same social class with himself (28). 

(2) Intellectual superiority (deinos phronein) vis-à-vis the Piraeus 
faction. X does more than strike the customary pose of superiority 
relative to his accusers; he dares to be tolerant of the court itself, 
smugly excusing the notorious emotional excesses and delusions of the 
people.?6 In reminding the court that Phrynichus and Peisander were 
démagégoi and that sykophantai would participate enthusiastically in 
oligarchic tyranny, given the chance, he accuses the majority of holding 
its loyal citizens in suspicion (33)?7 while historically choosing its lead- 
ers among potential subversives (1, 35; cf. Ps.—Xen. 2.20): in sum, he 
represents the democratic rank and file as knowing that they want de- 
mocracy without knowing whom to trust with the leadership.38 Here 
(he seems to suggest) the upper classes have a contribution to make as 
physicians of the city's ills in time of defeat—this "speaker" would be 
less discreet in citing democratic abuses, more open and topical, if he 
saw no further role for himself in public life. The Thirty committed their 
crimes in the name of positive aristocratic virtues (Lys. 12.5), so X 


35 Nothing in the careful language of Or. 25 suggests that X is currently an implaca- 
' ble enemy of democracy per se. He is prepared to live with it if not always to like it, to 
make the best of things (7). Cf. the arguments used by the defendant, Antipho. II Terr 
A.2.12, who also demands to be believed and cleared on the strength of his benefactions. 

36Cf. 25.32—34, Ps,-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1.6-8, and what A. W. Gomme called "the 
sympathetic mockery of democracy” at Pl. Rep. 555b—558c. The magisterial form hégou- 
malis used eight times in the course of this brief speech, a record for Lysias (2, 5-7, 11, 17— 
18, 29). Stylistically, the speech makes frequent use of antithesis (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 18, 27, 30). 

37 Contrast Lys. 26.1—4, a response from the democratic side to this sort of com- 
plaint. 

3825.11: oùx GEvov xaxà vootov dnodéyecdat ÓtapoXác, odô’ Ev stávtec ol tà THs 
zÓAemc nodttovtes OÀvyapyxixotg adtots páoxwoaw elvai. Sometimes a friend of the 
people must say unpopular things, recall the faltering intelligence of the plethos to the 
exigencies of a situation. Cf. Th. 2.65.8—9 on Pericles; Ar. Eq. 1111-20; Xen. HG 2.4.41; 
Lys. 12.86. 
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describes the areté of his own class (ompeoviotal tod ófjuov) more in 
terms of what it is not—emotional, foolish, incompetent—than of what 
it is. But X identifies the greatest present evil as the democracy’s mis- 
treatment of citizens like himself, unfairly made into the scapegoats 
behind whom democratic ponéroi take concealment (1). If not permitted 
to use their intelligence for the benefit of the community and for the 
enhancement of their own prestige, they (like Timon) want chiefly to 
be left alone.49 

Failure to take into account the financially exhausted state of At- 
tica and the delicate balance between the factions has contributed to 
wide disagreement among scholars over the persona assigned to X. Or. 
25 is that rara avis in the Orators, a polemical defense by an upholder of 
the City faction; but there are no good grounds for assuming it could not 
have been delivered in the tense political climate ca. 400. I conclude 
that X's arguments conform to a common aristocratic practice of con- 
descending, even upbraiding, rhetoric in deliberative speeches (as- 
sumed, for example, in And. 2.27; Lys. 12.87, 26.5). There is nothing 
anomalous in such rhetoric, given the times. Poor judgment on the part 
of the people is rebuked with the reminder that it was the radical demo- 
crats who lost the war with Sparta and emptied the treasury. X bases his 
faction's claim to political prominence on its practical intellectual supe- 
riority over the democratic plethos. 

X, then, sustains a generalized political persona and is not individ- 
ually characterized. Rather, he represents a body of opinion, the City 
faction, whose coherence in Athenian politics persisted for years after 
the overthrow of the Thirty (they were, after all, the better—off citizens 
in an impoverished state). This much is clear from our sources: that the 
transition from a completely discredited oligarchy back to a widely 
discredited radical democracy was neither immediate nor smooth.^! In 
criticizing the intractable abuses of radical democracy, Lys. 25 gives 
concrete expression and point to Aristotle's observation (Ath. 40.1) that 
very many City men feared and distrusted the restored government to 


39 X expresses his displeasure with fomenters of the oligarchic-democratic faction 
who favor a war policy, hold offices unconstitutionally, and have suddenly gone from 
poverty to riches (29-31). 

*?From 30 it is clear they want no part in any policy that might bring Athens into 
conflict with "the Greeks," that is, with Sparta and her allies. Cf. Hell. Oxy. 6—7 (1-2) on 
the place of this issue in the Athenian politics of 396/395; and I. A. E. Bruce, An Historical 
Commentary on the “Hellenica Oxyrhynchia" (Cambridge 1967) 51-54. 

41 Hignett (note 5 above) 294—97. 
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the point that they had to be deprived of their option to emigrate by the 
strategem of Archinus. It also shows how a master speechwriter might 
credibly prepare a political defense which is all offense, smoothly 
threatening reprisal for future wrongs, leaving little doubt which faction 
was the better-endowed intellectually and materially, and which was 
the more important to Athens in its present misery.^? We may see this as 
an opportune rhetorical variation on the theme of moral superiority 
which had characterized the aristocratic propaganda of the Thirty Ty- 
rants.43 


T. M. MURPHY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN 


42Lys. 21.13, 20; 30.22. 

*3 am much indebted to Michael Gagarin for his comments and incisive criticisms 
as this article was being prepared, to the anonymous reviewer, and to Peter Green for his 
assistance with the larger project of which it is a part. 


ADVOCACY AND POLITICS: 
THE PARADOX OF CICERO’S PRO LIGARIO 


Pro Ligario has attracted considerable attention both because of 
the novel judicial and political situation in which it was delivered and 
by reason of its rhetorical complexity.! The rhetorical scheme of the 
speech is, indeed, closely related to its context: in fact, I argue, it is 
largely through formal devices that Cicero makes his appeal to Caesar, 
the dictator and judge. One may always assert that the formal artistry of 
an oration is essential to its statement. This axiom is, however, true to 
an unusual extent of Pro Ligario. The speech’s structure corresponds 
paradoxically to its avowed purpose. While Cicero claims to offer a plea 
for mercy rather than a standard judicial argument, he arranges his 
oration in very rigorous compliance with the rhetorical precepts apply- 
ing to trial speeches. This contradiction between the strikingly typical 
form and the unprecedented appeal for mercy is part of Cicero’s strat- 
egy in a unique combination of circumstances. Q. Ligarius is not only a 


! Pro Ligario is widely praised. Cicero himself was happy with its reception (Ad 
Att. 320.2 and 326.2 Shackleton Bailey [13.12.2, 13.19.2]). Quintilian cites it often, men- 
tioning in particular divina illa pro Ligario ironia (4.171). For modern views see the 
introduction of N. H. Watts in his Loeb edition of 1931 (Cambridge, Mass., and London; 
many reprints). Àn unusually negative assessment of the speech is presented by W. C. 
McDermott, "In Ligarianam," TAPA 101 (1970) 317—47. McDermott discusses Quintilian's 
citations (332—33) and suggests alternative reasons for their frequency. Other treatments 
include K. Bringmann, “Der Diktator Caesar als Richter? Zu Ciceros Reden ‘Pro Ligario' 
und ‘Pro rege Deiotaro,' " Hermes 141.1 (1986) 72-88; C. Craig, “The Central Argument in 
Cicero's Speech for Ligarius," CJ 77 (1984) 31—37, and "The Role of Rational Argumenta- 
tion in Selected Judicial Speeches of Cicero" (diss. Chapel Hill, 1979) 207-31; W. Dru- 
mann, Geschichte Roms, rev. ed. by E. Groebe, 6 vols. (Berlin 1899—1929) III 635—38, VI 
231-35; K. E. Kumaniecki, "Der Prozess gegen Ligarius," Hermes 95 (1967) 434—57; C. 
Loutsch, “Ironie et liberté de parole: remarques sur l'exorde ad Principem du Pro Li- 
gario de Cicéron,” REL 62 (1984) 98-110; C. Neumeister, Grundsätze der forensischen 
Rhetorik gezeigt an Gerichsreden Ciceros (Munich, 1964) 46—56; G. Walser, "Der Prozess 
gegen Q. Ligarius im Jahre 46 v. Chr.," Historia 8 (1959) 90—96. For a concise discussion 
of the major works see Craig 1984 (above) 193, n. 1. Add now J. May, Trials of Character: 
The Eloquence of Ciceronian Ethos (Chapel Hill 1988) 141—48. All these treatments are 
cited below by the author's last name only and, where necessary for the same author, 
distinguished by date. Commentaries consulted are W. Y. Fausset, Cicero: Orationes 
Caesarianae Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Rege Deiotaro (Oxford 1893) and N. 
Zink, Rhetorik-Beredsamkeit: Cicero pro Ligario, Einleitung-Übersetzung-Kommentar 
(Frankfurt a.M. 1983). 
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former Pompeian (and thus a potential recipient of Caesar’s clemency) 
but possibly a criminal as well: he is accused most seriously of collusion 
with a foreign king. Cicero combines the political issue of clemency and 
the quite separate question of the criminal charge in such a way as to 
make the one disarm the other, yet at the same time to present both to 
the greatest advantage. This tendentious combination is facilitated by 
the highly canonical structure: with the help of his audience’s expecta- 
tions for the form, Cicero is able to make the choice and arrangement of 
subject matter seem mandated by rhetorical conventions. The result 
constitutes among other things a powerful message from Cicero to Cae- 
sar, who would recognize in the form a reassertion of Cicero's accus- 
tomed role in the courts as well as a tribute to his own career as an 
advocate, and would respond favorably to an appeal which, while 
strong, is kept from seeming overly forceful by the contradictory man- 
ner in which it is delivered. 

In the autumn of 46 B.c. Caesar heard the case of Ligarius, who 
hoped to be recalled from exile.? His prospects had seemed good until 
Q. Aelius Tubero brought against him charges to the effect, as Quin- 
tilian explains (11.1.80), that Ligarius, unlike other Pompeians, had re- 
mained in Africa long after Pharsalus, joining Juba of Numidia to fight 
not on one side or the other of the civil war, but against the Roman 
people.? Tubero also maintained that Ligarius had earlier abused his 
position as deputy to C. Considius Longus, the governor of Africa, by 
keeping Tubero and his father, the newly appointed governor, from en- 
tering the province.* Instead, Tubero says, Ligarius cooperated with 
another Pompeian, P. Attius Varus, who as a former governor had reoc- 
cupied the area. This item, although not ordinarily considered part of 
the official charge, seems at least to have been used to aggravate the 


?For the date of the trial see the commentary of D. R. Shackleton Bailey (Cicero: 
Epistulae ad Familiares I [Cambridge 1977]) on Ad Fam. 227 (6.13) and 228 (6.14), esp. ad 
loc. 228.2. Cicero refers in 228.2 to a discussion of the case with Caesar during the 
intercalary month between November and December according to the old calendar; that 
is, at the end of September of the new calendar. Shackleton Bailey thus assigns the trial to 
October of the new calendar. For what follows I refer extensively to Drumann, Kuma- 
niecki, and Walser. 

3The association with Juba is the one element of Quintilian's description which 
cannot be assumed to derive from the published speech. 

*Quintilian (11.1.80) cites Q. Tubero’s statement that his father went to Africa non 
ad bellum sed ad fructum coemendum. R. A. Bauman, The Crimen Maiestatis in the 
Roman Republic and the Augustan Principate (Johannesburg 1967) 143 and n. 9 has taken 
this description as evidence that L. Tubero was not actually governor. 
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issue.’ A trial ensued, probably for perduellio.$ But the speech treats 
the apparent forensic issues in a rather surprising way. Cicero never 
answers the main part of the accusation. He either minimizes or omits 
things which could have loomed large in his client’s defense: for in- 
stance, the fact that Ligarius was subordinate to Varus, and the consid- 
eration that his role in the war overall was minor.” Cicero's treatment 
may be affected by his position as the second pleader: C. Vibius Pansa, 
Caesar's associate, had already spoken for Ligarius.? Nevertheless, 
critics are left with the impression that the facts of the case officially in 
dispute play a curiously small role in the speech. A common explana- 
tion holds that the trial was staged, or allowed to take place, for the sake 
of Caesar's publicity? One author has called the Ligariana an "exercise 
of clemency [which] has as its vehicle a legal proceeding." 1° 

The speech is unusual in terms not only of its judicial situation but 
also of the rhetorical category to which it has been assigned. Cicero 
undertakes at the outset to present a plea for mercy with no arguments 
of any kind (1, omissaque controversia omnis oratio ad misericordiam 
tuam conferenda est . . .). Accordingly Pro Ligario has since Quintilian 
been cited as Cicero's only deprecatio, or pure appeal for mercy.!! Also 


*Quintilian does not treat it as part of the charge; but see Pomponius Digest 
1.2.2.46. Bringmann (73) describes the charge as if it included this aspect, but most critics 
do not. Bauman (note 4 above) 144—46 discusses the summaries of Quintilian and Pom- 
ponius and concludes that the charge was not as speciflc as either of these accounts 
suggests; rather, he takes in Africa fuisse as a more or less accurate summary of the 
charge. The versions represented by Quintilian and Pomponius may, he further argues, be 
viewed as public and private facets of the same general complaint. Walser notes that the 
ground of the accusation is unclear in general (93) and comments on Tubero’s weak 
personal basis for bringing the charge. (For the circumstances before the criminal charge 
arose see Cicero Ad Fam. 227, 228 Shackleton Bailey [6.13, 6.14].) 

$Bauman (note 4 above) treats it as maiestas (142—50); but see McDermott 323 and 
n. 21, Walser 92, Bringmann 73-74. 

7 Cicero remarks only in passing (section 22) that Varus should have been consid- 
ered responsible for the offense against the Tuberones. See Walser 93, Kumaniecki 434. 

*Kumaniecki (446 and n. 1) compares Pro Caelio for Cicero's technique of concen- 
trating on side issues, particularly when he was second to speak. 

The main statement of this theory, often echoed, is in Drumann III 636ff., VI 

232ff. - 
10Craig 1984, 195. 
11 Quintilian 5.13.5, 5.13.31; in modern times, McDermott 318, Bringmann 77, Wal- 
ser 90. May is exceptional in noting (142) that Quintilian’s classification is significantly 
qualified (5.13.5, etiamsi precibus utuntur, adhibent tamen patrocinia). Craig 1984, 195~96 
engages most directly with the problem, arriving at the solution involving purgatio, on 
which see below. 
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beginning with Quintilian, however, critics have pointed out the exis- 
tence of normal forensic strategies.!? Cicero uses argumentation heav- 
ily: much of it mitigating, but some at least verging on the substantive, 
and stated emphatically in the manner of factual proof.!? The alterna- 
tive designation of purgatio (which admits arguments concerning the 
absence of criminal intent) offers one solution to this generic problem. !4 
In any case, modern readers for the most part agree that the speech falls 
into a special category; such a judgment is, after all, in accordance with 
what Cicero strongly maintains. 

But this claim of Cicero's, contradicted as it is by some of his 
specific statements, is even more radically at variance with the struc- 
ture of the speech, which follows traditional teaching to an extent rarely 
approached elsewhere. All the standard parts of a judicial speech ap- 
pear in perfect textbook order: exordium, narratio, argumentatio, and 
conclusio.!5 Pro Ligario is thus paradoxical in a number of ways. Within 
a flawless traditional structure Cicero conducts an unprecedented type 
of pleading. He claims to renounce argument; but at various stages of 
the speech, arguments appear to be advanced, often in a highly sophis- 
tical way. Yet never do the individual arguments add up to a direct, 
positive statement in Ligarius' defense. The result is a compounded 


12See Craig 1984, 195 and Neumeister 54. 

13 Actually in the expected forensic mode are the arguments in sections 20—22 
concerning the quarrel over the Tuberones' landing. Other arguments are discussed by 
Craig and Neumeister, as cited in note 12 above, and throughout this paper. 

4Craig 1984, 196, n. 9. His explanation is that Cicero mixes the issues of depre- 
catio and purgatio. For standard descriptions of these two types of issue see Ad Heren- 
nium 1.24, 2.23-27, and De Inventione 1.15, 2.94—109. Both ancient authors distinguish the 
two carefully. It is also worth noting that the topics proper to deprecatio appear in the 
present speech only in the exordium and in the conclusio, where such material is expected 
(see below). 

15 For this order see, e.g., Ad Herennium 1.4. That author names six parts: exor- 
dium, narratio, divisio; confirmatio, confutatio, conclusio. A similar list, with slightly 
different terminology— e.g., partitio for divisio—is found in De Inventione 1.19. I refer to 
the whole argumentative section, comprising both the confirmatio and the confutatio, as 
the argumentatio. This practice is of later date; e.g., Martianus Capella 5.506 (164) and 
5.557 (184). For a survey of terminology see H. Lausberg, Handbuch der Literarischen 
Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft (Munich 1960). For the divisio, 
which is debatable in this speech, see further below. Such completeness is extremely 
unusual; cf. M. L. Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (London 1953) 66—67 and n. 30, on the rarity 
of the distinct narratio, and Craig 1984, 195, on the existence of narratio and argumentatio 
in the present speech. 
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incoherence which, as a detailed reading will indicate, is studied and 
purposeful, amounting to a highly sophisticated form of indirection. 
This indirection owes much of its peculiar effectiveness to the formal 
plan of the speech.!$ 

In the first sentences of the exordium, Cicero (as often) introduces 
some of his main themes:!? 


Novum crimen, C. Caesar, et ante hunc diem non auditum propinquus 
meus ad te Q. Tubero detulit, Q. Ligarium in Africa fuisse, idque C. 
Pansa, praestanti vir ingenio, fretus fortasse familiaritate ea quae est ei 
tecum ausus est confiteri. Itaque quo me vertam nescio. (1) 


The opening is not, as it might seem (novum crimen; non auditum), a 
comment on the novel judicial situation, but rather a stereotyped ex- 
pression of aporia.'8 Its presence here is clearly ironic. The extreme 
oversimplification of the opponent's charge by the phrase in Africa 
fuisse further warns the listener that Cicero will treat it with sarcasm. 
Cicero later repeats the same truncated version of the charge, taking 
full advantage of its absurdity.!? The word order of the first sentence is. 
studied and purposeful.?° The ironic novum crimen is made emphatic by 
its placement before the vocative C. Caesar; postponement does the 
same thing for in Africa fuisse.?! The entire sentence sets forth dramati- 


16 Among recent critics it is Craig and Neumeister who deal most extensively with 
the many difficulties of interpretation. My treatment owes much in particular to Craig's. 
The following are the major differences. Craig asserts (1984, 195) that the peculiar relation 
of political and forensic issues "makes cohesive argumentation impossible." As will 
emerge, I view the relation of issues as to a large extent a deliberate construct. Craig also 
treats as central to the argumentatio sections 17-19, which I interpret as a digression. I 
am, however, in broad agreement with Craig's contention that Cicero here undermines the 
judicial argument in a unique way. 

VU C£. Neumeister 48 and Craig 1984, 196, as well as May 142. This and the remain- 
ing citations follow the 1901 Oxford text of A. C. Clark except in small matters of punctua- 
tion and capitalization. 

18 Novum crimen . . . non auditum: cf. Rab. Post. 10, Deiot. 1. Quo me vertam 
nescio: cf. Cluent. 4, Scaur. 20. 

19 Cf. 9, 16. The irony of this oversimplified statement has often been noted; e.g., 
Neumeister 47; Craig 1984, 196. 

26 For a discussion of the style of this sentence see C. Guttmann, “De earum quae 
vocantur Caesarianae orationum Tullianarum genere dicendi" (diss. Greifswald 1883) 51. 
His punctuation renders the sentence choppy. 

21C. Murgia, "Analyzing Cicero's Style," CP 76 (1981) 301-13, notes (306) that a 
postpositive vocative often attaches to the most important word in a syntactical unit. 
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cally the complicated connections among the principals.?? Cicero con- 
tinues throughout the speech to display an array of characters in vari- 
ous relations to one another, broadening at once the implications of the 
case and the range of emotions with which he can treat it. He speaks to 
more than one interlocutor, shifting his attention between judge and 
accuser, constantly varying his emotional tone, even toward individ- 
uals: he treats Tubero sometimes as a personal friend, sometimes as an 
enemy of the state, and Caesar now as ruler, now as judge.?3 

Still in an ironic tone, Cicero goes on to explain his aporia. Since 
Tubero has been energetic in exposing Ligarius, he must give up any 
plans to hoodwink Caesar, and ask not for acquittal but for a pardon (1, 
non liberationem culpae, sed errati veniam). How does Cicero reason- 
ably begin a narration at this point, especially since he implies that the 
opponents have been all too officious in bringing forward facts which 
were already obvious?24 He tells Tubero that he and his father are com- 
promised in the same way as Ligarius: by having been Pompeians: 
habes igitur . . . confitentem reum, sed tamen hoc confitentem, se in ea 
parte fuisse qua te, qua virum omni laude dignum, patrem tuum. Itaque 
prius de vestro delicto confiteamini necesse est quam Ligari ullam culpam 
reprehendatis (2). 

By opening this line, Cicero renders plausible the introduction of 
argument. In the subsequent narration, however, he immediately stakes 
out a much more ambitious field. He begins with a flourish which prac- 
tically announces that a technically correct narratio is to follow: Q. 
enim Ligarius, cum esset nulla belli suspicio, legatus in Africam C. Con- 
sidio profectus est . . . (2). The proper name in initial position marks 
Cicero's other most formal narrationes.?5 So disciplined, in fact, are the 
style and the structure of this narratio that it seems to justify itself 
formally: it is here because it fulfills the standard requirements. We find 


220p Cicero's friendliness to Tubero cf. May 142~44 and Neumeister 47—48. Craig, 
"The Accusator as Amicus: An Original Roman Tactic of Argumentation," TAPA 111 
(1981) 31-37, draws examples from several speeches, including Pro Ligario. 

23 0n Cicero's attitude to Caesar see especially Craig 1984, 19596 and Drumann 
III 637. 

24 Lig. 1, cum tu id neque per te scires neque audire aliunde potuisses. . . . This is 
again, of course, ironic. 

25 Quinct. 11, Caec. 10, Rosc. Am. 15, Mil. 24. Clarke (note 15 above) 66—67 and n. 
30 singles out only these speeches and Pro Tullio (which lacks this touch) as having true 
narrationes. 
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almost an exaggeration of a historical narrative mode, as the following 
sample illustrates: 


Bellum subito exarsit, quod qui erant in Africa ante audierunt geri quam 
parari. Quo audito partem cupiditate inconsiderata, partim caeco quodam 
timore primo salutis, post etiam studi sui quaerebant aliquem ducem, 
cum Ligarius domum spectans, ad suos redire cupiens, nullo se implicare 
negotio passus est. Interim P. Attius Varus, qui tum praetor Africam ob- 
tinuerat, Uticam venit. Ad eum statim concursum est... . (2-3) 


The style is so matter—of-fact as to recall early Roman prose writings 
on historical or technical subjects.26 Particularly striking are the re- 
sumptive words underlining breaks between clauses and sentences?? 
and the frequent bipartite structures,2® which create a certain staticity.?? 
Cicero avoids, however, the repetitive series of indicative verbs in short 
sentences which characterize the naive manner: he evokes its simplicity 
within his own flexible style. These effects contribute to a sense of 
inevitability about the material in the narratio. The decorum of both 
style and structure seems to compel Cicero to a degree of scrupulous- 
ness which involves, among other things, tracing Ligarius' history in 
Africa back to his first departure and thereby introducing extensive 
material about the defendant's circumstances and character.?? 

The narratio ends, much as it began, with a recognizable gesture 
of transition: adhuc, C. Caesar Q. Ligarius omni culpa vacat (4). There 
follows an elaborate passage which has not traditionally been regarded 
as a divisio but which fits the standard form for that pars orationis in an 
almost parodic manner?! Forming a transition to the argumentatio, the 


The style of the exordium, apart from the first sentence, is comparatively un- 
studied and flowing. For analogous effects in early Latin prose (e.g., Ennius in his transla- 
tion of Euhemerus; Calpurnius Piso in his historical writing; Cato in De Agricultura) see 
L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London 1954; third impression, 1961) 118—23, 130. 

77 Quo audito, interim, ad eum; elsewhere in the narratio, atque, itaque (twice). 

Ante... geri quam parari, partim . . . patrim ... ; primo... post; else- 
where in the narratio, et civibus et sociis (twice); integritas et fides; clamore multitudinis 
imperitae, nullo publico consilio. 

730n the “retarding” effect of bipartite structures see W. R. Johnson, Luxuriance 
and Economy: Cicero and the Alien Style (Berkeley 1971) 55. 

3 Neumeister (47) describes this passage as “eine als narratio verkleidete Ver- 
teidigung." 

3! For a list of speeches containing divisiones see G. Landgraf, Kommentar zu 
Ciceros Rede Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino? (Leipzig 1914; rpt. Hildesheim and New York 
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divisio breaks up the material in dispute, often into three parts. In this 
variation, the parts are periods of time: first, Ligarius’ departure for 
Africa; next, his stay there as Considius’ deputy; last, the time in which 
the supposed offense occurred. The division into three periods of time, 
extremely otiose in terms of the actual charges, seems forced to fit the 
tripartite formula of the divisio. Conversely, however, the very rigidity of 
the formula—one which Cicero rarely follows elsewhere— gives an arti- 
ficial chronological division the appearance of rhetorical propriety, even 
inevitability.5? Here the expectations aroused by a highly regular form 
justify not only the inclusion (as in the narratio) of material which could 
be regarded as extraneous, but also the imposition of an ill-fitting logi- 
cal structure upon material which may be relevant. The third period of 
time, the only one under serious dispute, has not been treated at all in 
the narratio.33 Cicero disposes of it in a summary just before he draws 
the division concisely: 


Domo est egressus non modo nullum ad bellum sed ne ad minimam qui- 
dem suspicionem belli; legatus in pace profectus in provincia pacatissima 
ita se gessit ut ei pacem esse expediret. Profectio certe animum tuum non 
debet offendere: num igitur remansio? Multo minus. Nam profectio vo- 
luntatem habuit non turpem, remansio necessitatem etiam honestam. 
Ergo haec duo tempora carent crimine: unum cum est legatus profectus, 
alterum cum efflagitatus a provincia praepositus Africae est. Tertium 
tempus quod post adventum Vari in Africa restitit, si est criminosum, 
necessitatis crimen est, non voluntatis. (4) 


Tn this extraordinary antithetical flourish, Cicero develops a con- 
trast between profectio and remansio into an a fortiori enthymeme. An 
effect of logical progression is created both by the sharply contrasted 


1978) on section 35. For remarks on the form of the divisiones (particularly the common 
tripartite division of subject matter) see Landgraf on the same section, and T. E. Kinsey, 
ed., M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro P. Quinctio Oratio (Sydney 1971) on section 36. Both Craig 
(1979, 218) and Kumaniecki (447) discuss the logic of this passage at some length, noting 
most importantly that only the third period of time is under serious dispute. (Craig treats 
it as part of the narratio.) 

32Zink comments (48) on the impression of increased objectivity created by this 
chronological division. 

*3 Craig 1979, 216. 
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nouns and by conclusive language (igitur; ergo).34 A further opposition 
between voluntas and necessitas is first combined with profectio and 
remansio (profectio voluntatem habuit non turpem, remansio necessi- 
tatem etiam honestam . . .) and then, completing an elegant circle, re- 
peated in the form of a non—sed construction describing the third period 
of time (necessitatis crimen est, non voluntatis). The larger chronological 
context (including the first and second periods) is ordered and divided 
in such a meticulous way as to forestall possible (and reasonable) objec- 
tions to the fact that it has been offered for consideration at all. The 
verbal parallelism dominating the whole account also makes the crucial 
third period, that of Ligarius' criminal activity, seem little more than a 
natural sequel to his other, legitimate functions in the province. Finally, 
Cicero has, through adroit combination and substitution, shifted the 
main emphasis from the contrast of profectio and remansio onto the 
opposition between necessitas and voluntas. This shift accomplished, he 
caps the divisio with a barrage of alternative questions ending in another 
a fortiori enthymeme: 


An ille, si potuisset illinc ullo modo evadere, Uticae quam Romae, cum P. 
Attio quam cum concordissimis fratribus, cum alienis esse quam cum suis 
maluisset? Cum ipsa legatio plena desideri ac sollicitudinis fuisset propter 
incredibilem fratrum amorem, hic aequo animo esse potuit belli discidio 
distractus a fratribus? (5) 


The logic is specious at best: a contrast between the legatio and 
war suggests the false conclusion that Ligarius would have missed his 
brothers more, and thus been less likely to stay away from them, during 
the war than during regular provincial duty. These questions form the 
climax of an accumulation of antitheses which provides a satisfying 
sense of argumentative progress but which contains very little neces- 
sary reasoning, to say nothing of convincing evidence. Cicero com- 
pletes this stage of the argument with a last gesture of logical conclu- 
sion: nullum igitur habes, Caesar adhuc in Q. Ligario signum alienae a te 
voluntatis . . . (6). He implies here that the “proof” he has been con- 
ducting has been concerned all along with voluntas—a term just lately 


% Aristotle describes two types of spurious enthymeme based on pseudo-syllogis- 
tic diction: one consists in falsely conclusive language, the other in antithesis creating the 
impression of logical reasoning (Rhet. 2.24.2). Both appear in abundance in this speech. 
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introduced. The personal and emotional ending belies the highly struc- 
tured and circumstantial quality of much of the foregoing material. 

The introductory parts of the speech, then, are extremely sophis- 
tical, relying on style and structure to create a semblance of logic, to 
disguise important distinctions, and to create misleading ones. Such 
effects can, of course, be found in various earlier speeches, but their 
concentration, within such a carefully articulated structure, is quite 

. unprecedented.35 

The argumentatio is less regimented but still distinguished by its 
disciplined structure. In this section Cicero takes a number of tacks. 
Initially he directs a personal appeal to Caesar (6—9).36 His fulsome 
praises of the dictator give way to an address to Tubero which contains 
first appeals, then ever more heated reproaches (8—9). He not only turns 
Tubero’s own accusations against him (9, sed hoc quaero: quis putat esse 
crimen fuisse in Africa?) but also accepts blame himself, for having been 
a Pompeian (10, isdem in armis fui). He accuses Tubero both of hypoc- 
risy and of unnecessary cruelty in trying to convict someone who con- 
fesses (10, arguis fatentem)—a disingenuous line to take if Tubero did 
not know what Ligarius' defense would be. He also maintains (10—12) 
that Tubero is inhumanely looking for the execution of Ligarius; this 
allows Cicero to stress by contrast the importance of Caesar's clem- 
ency?? This part of the speech differs from the narratio and divisio by 


35Other speeches with highly regular structures include Pro Quinctio, Pro Roscio 
Amerino, and Pro Milone. Clarke (note 15 above) 66—67 discusses all of these speeches in 
terms of their textbook forms, pointing out (66) that the Rosciana is already freer in 
structure than the Quinctiana and (67) that Pro Milone and Pro Ligario are “both the 
product of abnormal circumstances." Parallels for the highly verbal logic of the Ligaríana 
are even harder to find outside of, perhaps, such playful writings as the letters to Papirius 
Paetus concerning taste and obscenity, also late (Ad Fam. 189, 190 Shackleton Bailey 
[9.22, 9.16]). 

36Fausset (ad loc.) calls this a captatio benevolentiae; if it is such, however, it is 
difficult to assign a precise end to it. . 

37This statement has been taken seriously. McDermott uses it (323, n. 21) to sup- 
port an argument that the charge was perduellio; cf. also Mommsen's contention, based 
on 11-12, that Caesar's position paralleled Sulla's Römisches Staatsrecht [Leipzig 1887- 
88] 11.3 735, n. 4). Bringmann comments (77, n. 22) that Cicero himself indicates the 
hypothetical quality of the statement in 13: scio vos non petere sanguinem, sed parum 
attenditis. Neumeister similarly calls the assertion "nur ein ‘rhetorisches’ Argument" 
(50). Examination of the structure of the passage increases the impression that the argu- 
ment is hypothetical. Cicero remarks (11) that Ligarius is in exile already; what more can 
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reason of its generality. Cicero deals not with Ligarius' circumstances, 
but with the question of what it means to have been a Pompeian, and 
with Caesar’s postwar image. 

Much the same can be said of the rest of the argumentatio, which 
falls into three parts: that just summarized (6—16); a digression regard- 
ing the significance of Tubero’s criminal accusation in the context of the 
civil war and of Caesar's policies (17—19);38 and the remainder, which 
consists of more direct attacks against the Tüberones.?? It is only in the 
course of these attacks that Cicero suggests a potentially effective re- 
sponse to Tubero's complaint: he mentions (22) that Varus, not Liga- 
rius, was legally responsible for the rebuff of the Tuberones. 

The argumentatio ends in an extended flourish of parallelism: 


Quamquam, ut nunc se res habet, non dubito quin hanc salutem ante- 
ponas illi victoriae. Haec ego non dicerem, Tubero, si aut vos constantiae 
vestrae aut Caesarem benefici sui paeniteret. Nunc quaero utrum vestras 
iniurias an rei publicae persequamini. Si rei publicae, quid de vestra in illa 
causa perseverantia respondebitis? si vestras, videte ne erretis qui Cae-. 
sarem vestris inimicis iratum fore putetis, cum ignoverit suis. 

(28-29) 


Tubero want? (Nam quid agis aliud? ut Romae ne sit . . . ne sit in patria? Num est? Num 
potest magis carere his omnibus quam caret?) (1 follow N. H. Watts's 1931 Loeb edition in 
putting a question mark after num est.) The fact that death is seen here as a logical step up 
from exile is not clear at the first non—sed (11, non habet vim ista accusatio ut Q. Ligarius 
condemnetur, sed ut necetur) but it seems so at the second (11, non tu ergo eum patria 
privare, qua caret, sed vita vis). This sort of non—sed construction can be seen elsewhere, 
used hyperbolically in a case when death is certainly not a question (Quinct. 46, fateatur 
se non pecuniam sed vitam et sanguinem petere . . .). 

38This digression is rendered distinct from the rest of the argumentatio both by 
subject matter and by a marked transition in 20: séd, ut omittam communem causam, 
veniamus ad nostram. . . . It consists in a redefinition of scelus (17, ac primus aditus et 
postulatio Tuberonis . . . fuit . . . velle se de Q. Ligari scelere dicere) in the light of a 
general discourse concerning the civil war. 

39 For a similar arrangement of subject matter—defense, digression, and counter- 
attack— compare Pro Roscio Amerino. Landgraf (ad loc. 37, 83) divides the argumenta- 
tive section into two parts: the refutatio accusationis (37-82) and gegen die Roscier. In 
82—83, however, Cicero moves from criticism of Erucius' handling of the case to a state- 
ment of his own low opinion of the role of accuser not only in court, but more generally. It 
is after this break from specific arguments that he makes a dramatic transition to the 
counterattack: causam tu nullam reperiebas in Sex. Roscio; at ego in T. Roscio reperio 
(84). 
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Again Cicero employs a congestion of antitheses with varying logical 
force: a dilemma (. . . utrum vestras iniurias an rei publicae persequa- 
mini...) and a species of a fortiori enthymeme (vestris inimicis . . . 
suis). By ending on an intensely personal note, reasserting the theme of 
complex human relations and stressing Caesar's emotions above all, 
Cicero eases the transition into the conclusio, or peroration.* It is here, 
in the traditional place for such gambits, that he reasserts the intention 
to dispense with all factual argument in favor of a straightforward depre- 
catio. He does this, however, in a peculiar way:?! 


Itaque num tibi videor in causa Ligari esse occupatus, num de eius facto 
dicere? Quicquid dixi, ad unam summam referri volo vel humanitatis vel 
clementiae vel misericordiae. Causas, Caesar, egi multas equidem tecum, 
dum te in foro tenuit ratio honorum tuorum, certe numquam hoc modo: 
“TIgnoscite, iudices; erravit, lapsus est, non putavit; si umquam posthac." 
Ad parentem sic agi solet, ad iudices: “Non fecit, non cogitavit; falsi 
testes, fictum crimen." Dic te, Caesar, de facto Ligari iudicem esse; 
quibus in praesidiis fuerit quaere: taceo, ne haec quidem conligo, quae 
fortasse valerent etiam apud iudicem: "Legatus ante bellum profectus, 
relictus in pace, bello oppressus, in eo ipso non acerbus, totus animo et 
studio tuus." Ad iudicem sic, sed ego apud parentem loquor: "Erravi, 
temere feci, paenitet; ad clementiam tuam confugio, delicti veniam peto, 
ut ignoscatur oro." (29—30) 


The first pair of quotations contrasts a plea for mercy (ignoscite, 
iudices . . .) with a generic judicial argument (falsi testes, fictum cri- 
men...) which of course sounds nothing like Cicero's plea for Li- 
garius. When Cicero again enumerates arguments that he declines to 
use, however, he represents a potential judicial treatment of the case (as 
opposed to one which could be used before a father) with a repetition of 
exactly the arguments brought up in the narratio and the divisio (legatus 
ante bellum profectus, relictus in pace . . .). Between the first set of 
contrasting quotations and the second, then, Cicero moves from reject- 
ing a series of arguments which are obviously inappropriate in this case 


“This section often includes material which would appropriately be labeled “sum- 
mation" as well as the expected emotional appeal. 

*! The parallel to Dem. Para presb. 109 is discussed by A. Weische, Cicero's Nach- 
ahmung der Attischen Redner (Heidelberg 1972) 98—99. This seems a likely case of imita- 
tion, although Demosthenes uses only one set of contrasting arguments. Cicero often 
employs similar techniques: cf. Mil. 98—99, Rosc. Am. 145. In the Ligariana itself cf. the 
contrasting quotations in 16: tum diceres . . . nunc quid dicis? 
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to reiterating, while denying, a set of his own previous statements, in 
what may be regarded as a particularly artistic form of occultatio.^? The 
ingenious substitution emphasizes, rather than conceals, the paradoxi- 
cal relation between factual argument and deprecatio, which throughout 
most of the speech appears to be rationalized by the rhetorical form. 

The conclusio shows forth at its starkest the contradictory manner 
in which Cicero combines issues in the Ligariana. The answer to the 
charge is first confined mainly to parts of the speech other than 
the argumentatio and then suppressed through a complex disclaimer. - 
Throughout the main body of the speech, the general political issue 
prevails, with one significant argument concerning the particular charge 
mentioned as if in passing, in the context of a tirade against Tubero (22). 
Neither the supposed genre of the speech nor Caesar's position fully 
explains why Cicero would be at such pains to package the judicial 
issue in such a paradoxical way.43 The genre cannot be used to explain 
either the choice or the treatment of material unless Cicero, who is 
known for his adroit mixing of issues, would tailor his approach to a 
case to the technical requirements of one category or another.^^ Nor 
does Caesar's double status as judge and dictator by definition necessi- 
tate an indirect treatment of the criminal charge. In Pro Rege Deiotaro 
Cicero straightforwardly combines ordinary forensic argumentation 
and panegyrical references to clementia.*5 In comparison, Pro Ligario is 
not just conveniently paradoxical but, in the light of the conclusio, dra- 
matically so. 


42 Ad Herennium 4.37, Occultatio est cum dicimus nos praeterire aut non scire aut 
nolle dicere id quod maxime dicimus. In the present instance the previous arguments are 
certainly placed in subordination to the appeal for mercy; nevertheless their reiteration is 
emphatic, and the total effect quite other than simple denial. 

43 Craig (1984) gives a subtle account of the way in which Cicero regards Caesar's 
position. He needs to respond to Caesar's status both as a dictator and as a judge: the one 
figure would be expected to show mercy; the other, fairness (195). 

“On the mixing of issues see C. Craig, "The Structural Pedigree of Cicero's 
Speeches Pro Archia, Pro Milone, and Pro Quinctio," CP 80 (1985) 136-37. On Pro 
Milone cf. A. C. Clark, ed., Cicero: Pro T. Annio Milone (Oxford 1895; rpt. Amsterdam 
1967), lii, Iv. Deprecatio, of course, is unique, and should rule out the use of other issues; 
but note again that Cicero actually uses the technique of deprecatio only in the exordium 
and at the end of the Ligariana. Cf. note 14 above on Craig's suggestion that deprecatio is 
combined with purgatio. 

45Cicero dismisses that oration (which was heard more privately than the Li- 
gariana) as inartistic (Ad Fam. 263.2 Shackleton Bailey [9.12.2]). Nevertheless it is a 
standard specimen of a trial speech. 
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This paradox is most easily understood as in large part a direct 
response to the problems faced by Ligarius. He differs from other Pom- 
peians not only in his obnoxious persistence but, much more impor- 
tantly, in the fact that he is charged with a crime (that of joining Juba) 
which is at least aggravated and complicated by the offense to the Tu- 
berones. The criminal charge is related in obvious ways to the more 
general wartime activities; legally the two problems are distinct. To 
begin with, Ligarius, as a former diehard Pompeian, was unsure about 
his chances of retúrning to Rome.** When his political difficulties be- 
came compounded with criminal charges, Cicero had everything to gain 
by associating the two issues while keeping them formally separate.*? 
He could treat the legal issue as insignificant by assuming that Ligarius 
was indefinitely in exile: what further harm could a negative verdict do 
him?48 Why not, then, ignore the Tuberones’ accusations? At the same 
time, Cicero could undermine the legal issue by offering a number of 
arguments. His claimed reticence about these arguments would in fact 
lend him the appearance of having innumerable weapons at his dis- 
posal, if only he were so placed as to confront the charge fully. In this 
fashion he could diminish the forensic issue in as many ways as possi- 
ble. Moving, largely in separate parts of the speech, to the political 
issue, he could soften the legal issue further (by making Ligarius seem 
no different from the many Pompeians already pardoned) and work for 
his original goal, Ligarius’ restoration, as if the criminal charges had 
never arisen. 

Cicero gestures towards the judicial issue while arguing on the 
basis of the political one, disarming the first and also preventing it from 
vitiating the second by keeping the two mutually exclusive in a logical 
and formal sense. The emphatically forensic shape of the speech cre- 
ates the impression that Cicero’s treatment of both issues is at every 
point conditioned by formal conventions, seeming, as it does, to justify 
transitions which otherwise would appear strange, along with arbitrary 


*SMcDermott suggests reasonably (323) that Cicero may have given Ligarius an 
overly optimistic picture of his chances. 

47On what follows cf. the suggestive treatment of Loutsch, who refers to Cicero's 
technique as a “défense de rupture” (98). While he seems to view the issues in much the 
same way as do other critics, his language throughout implies an awareness of Cicero’s 
uniquely disjunctive approach in the Ligariana. 

*8E.g., 11, nam quid agis aliud? ut Romae ne sit... . num est? 
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compartmentalization of material. It is only at the end of the speech 
that the peculiar relation of the issues becomes fully clear. 

The Ligariana is not merely a nominally forensic variation on 
Caesarian themes. It is an ingenious, but to all appearances serious, 
treatment of a particular criminal charge in particular circumstances.*9 
Nevertheless the speech is also a tour de force as a communication 
between Cicero and Caesar. On this level there is no unambiguous sub- 
stantive statement: the artistic statement, on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely effective. Cicero's dramatic self-contradiction makes it en- 
tirely clear that he has no desire to foist any argument on Caesar. The 
well-developed verbal sophistry and the exquisite formal perfection 
would appeal strongly to a sense of connoisseurship in this dictator who 
was also a forensic orator. Cicero calls upon Caesar's knowledge of 
trials just at the moment that he most emphasizes the odd nature of his 
judicial-argument (30). He denies that Caesar is a judge, but he presents 
his argument within an almost exaggerated forensic structure. Cicero 
reasserts his identity as a judicial advocate: something he would surely 
like Caesar to take seriously, since after all he has recently asked Caesar 
to restore the courts.5? This is a strongly persuasive move but, thanks to 
the sense of paradox, not a peremptory one: Caesar is invited to agree 
despite inconsistencies not dissimulated but rather displayed with great 
artfulness. 

All of Cicero's speeches are informed by rhetorical teaching, but 
in Pro Ligario rhetorical self-awareness is paramount. The speech's 
attraction for subsequent readers may be explained partly by its formal 
and stylistic self-consciousness, which surpasses anything found in the 
usual forensic oration and anticipates the writings of later periods.5! We 


49 Cicero's entire strategy would work equally well whether or not the outcome of 
the trial seemed predetermined. If the criminal charge were a matter of real concern, it 
would be effectively weakened through its relation to the larger context. If, on the other 
hand, the participants or the readers of Cicero's time viewed the judicial issue as inciden- 
tal to the political one (perhaps because the outcome seemed to be guaranteed in ad- 
vance), the speech would have provided an excellent text on Caesar's clemency, illus- 
trated by a particularly difficult example and presented in a striking and memorable form. 
As Craig notes (1984, 195, n. 6) the question whether an explicit agreement existed be- 
tween Cicero and Caesar is to some extent beside the point: Cicero may have been able to 
assess the situation clearly on his own. 

59Pro Mar. 32. Note that this item appears at the top of a list of suggestions. 

51! McDermott's treatment of the reception of the speech (331-36) accords with his 
negative view. He suggests (331) that Cicero published the speech "as an example of a 
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see in the Ligariana a great speaker in some respects at odds with 
himself. The speech goes beyond irony to the sort of ambiguity which is 
often associated with Augustan poetry. Cicero develops tensions be- 
tween the judicial and the political, and again between the generic form 
of the speech and its various arguments, into an unusually powerful 
appeal.5? 
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specific genre" and that its interest for Quintilian lay in its character as a "classroom 
exercise" (334): as a brief and "neatly-rounded" speech, it would have made a good 
example for students who were not far along. These comments bring out once again the 
paradoxical nature of the speech: how does it come to be both a generic oddity and a 
textbook model of form? McDermott’s evaluation is helpful as a corrective to the usual’ 
lavish praise: certainly the freer style of speeches such as Pro Cluentio or Pro Murena is 
more appealing in many ways. À balanced opinion is offered by May (140—41), who notes 
the drastic changes in Cicero's own self-presentation necessitated by the new circum- 
stances but comments on the high degree of artistry with which Cicero meets the chal- 
lenge. x 
52 An earlier form of the following interpretation is contained in my dissertation, 
“Style and Strategy in Forensic Speeches: Cicero’s Caesarians in Perspective” (Harvard 
1987). I thank my director, D. R. Shackleton Bailey, and my readers, Zeph Stewart and 
John Bodel, for much generous assistance. I am grateful also for the comments of col- 
leagues who heard my lectures on Pro Ligario. Special mention is due to the referee for 
this journal, whose suggestions have considerably improved the entire paper. 


IUBES ESSE LIBEROS: 
PLINY'S PANEGYRICUS AND LIBERTY 


Pliny's Panegyricus has been harshly treated in recent decades. 
The opinion of Frank Goodyear is typical: "It has fallen, not undeserv- 
edly, into almost universal contempt."! Sir Ronald Syme is hardly more 
subtle: “The Panegyricus survives as the solitary specimen of Latin 
eloquence from the century and a half that had elapsed since the death 
of Cicero. It has done no good to the reputation of the author or the 
taste of the age."? Such opinions from eminent scholars show how far 
removed our age of scholarship is from an understanding of the genos 
epideiktikon, and they express impatience with the conventions of cere- 
monial rhetoric, an important category of rhetoric under a monarchy.? I 
propose to show that within these conventions Pliny was offering to 
Trajan and to his fellow senators a serious statement on the relationship 
between the princeps and his colleagues after the autocracy of Domi- 
tian. Central to this statement is the attempt to define libertas under a 


! E. R. D. Goodyear in Cambridge History of Classical Literature TI (Cambridge 
1982) 660 (paperback ed., II.4 164). For a survey of scholarship on the Panegyricus see P. 
Fedeli, "Il ‘Panegirico’ di Plinio nella critica moderna," ANRW II.33.1, 387—514. For the 
structure and purpose of the Panegyricus see D. Feurstein, Aufbau und Argumentation 
im Plinianischen Panegyricus (Innsbruck 1979). I have used the text of W. Kühn, Plinius 
der Jüngere Panegyrikus (Darmstadt 1985), and the commentary of M. Durry, Pline le 
Jeune, Panégyrique de Trajan (Paris 1938). Useful also are M. Durry, Pline le Jeune, IV: 
Lettres, Livre X, et Panégyrique de Trajan (Paris 1947), and B. Radice, Pliny, Letters and 
Panegyric U (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1969). 

2R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 114; cf. also 94—95. For a more balanced assess- 
ment see R. Syme, review of Durry's Pline le Jeune, Panégyrique in JRS 28 (1938) 217—24. 

3 For epideictic oratory see George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece 
(Princeton 1963) 152—54; idem, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 
21-23, 428—30, 510, 634-37. Quintilian (Inst. 3.7) does not deal with the type represented 
by Pliny's gratiarum actio. The two essays on epideictic attributed to Menander, while 
much later than Pliny's speech, usefully summarize the rules for epideictic: see L. Speng- 
ler, Rhetores Graeci (Leipzig 1856) III 329-67, 368—446. In the second essay only $ 229 
(pp. 376.31-377.9 Sp.) is at all close to Pliny's speech: the topic is comparison of the 
recipient of praise with his predecessor. In the chapters on the Techné peri tón Pane- 
gyrikón attributed to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Opuscula 2 [Opera VI], ed. H. Usener 
and L. Radermacher [Stuttgart 1965] 255—60), only § 8 (on boulesis) is relevant to Pliny. 
See also S. McCormack, “Latin Prose Panegyrics,” in Empire and Aftermath, ed. T. A. 
Dorey (London 1975) 143-205. 
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monarchy, and it will be shown that Pliny's definition displayed the vice 
of adulatio principally insofar as it was required by convention. The 
necessary attributes of libertas for him, as for his friend Tacitus, were 
obsequium and modestia, which could be displayed without falling into 
the extremes of adulatio or ferocia.^ Y will further show that the choice 
of an appropriate style for the political content of the speech was impor- 
tant to Pliny and his hearers.* 

The occasion for the speech was the gratiarum actio delivered by 
the incoming consules suffecti on 1 September 100 c.E.5 The published 
version may be as much as three times the length of the version deliv- 
ered in the Curia.” Three of Pliny's letters (3.13, 3.18, 6.27) give impor- 
tant information about the rhetorical and political problems involved in 
composing and revising the speech. In 3.18.4 he records how he recited 
the revised version to his amici over a period of three days, extended, at 
the request of the audience, from the two days originally planned. He 
probably read the whole speech in these sessions (rather than just the 


*For these components of libertas see M. Vielberg, Pflichten, Werte, Ideale, 
Hermes, Einzelschriften 52 (Stuttgart 1987). C£. Fedeli (note 1 above) 497: “il senato si 
accontentava del rispetto della sua dignitas e . . . della... securitas; anche se si trat- 
tava di una securitas garantita dall'obsequium." For relations between Senate and prin- 
ceps see further M. Morford, “How Tacitus Defined Liberty,” ANRW II.33.4, 3420-49, 
esp. 3440—42; D. C. A. Shotter, "Tacitus' View of Emperors and the Principate,” ANRW 
11.33.4, 3263—3361, esp. 3314—27; P. Soverini, “Impero e imperatori nell'opera di Plinio il 
Giovane," ANRW 1.33.1, 515-54. 

5For the connection between rhetorical style and political content see E. M. Ahl, 
“The Art of Safe Criticism in Greece and Rome," AJP 105 (1984) 174—208; Ahl does not 
discuss Pliny's Panegyricus. For discussion of the relationship between rhetoric and 
politics in Pliny see G. Picone, L’eloquenza di Plinio (Palermo 1978) esp. 159—90 (173ff. for 
Pan.). See also Kennedy 1972 (note 3 above) 543-46, who concludes (548) that “it was 
possible . . . to use the art of persuasion in a speech to the emperor.” Further references 
for style and language appear in Fedeli (note 1 above) 417-21. 

SSee R. J. A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial Rome (Princeton 1984) 227—28, for 
the gratiarum actio as part of senatorial procedure. Cf. B. Radice, "Pliny and the Pane- 
gyricus,” G&R 15 (1968) 166—72, who emphasizes Pliny's originality in using the grati- 
arum actio for substantive political discussion. 

7A. N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny (Oxford 1967) 251-52 (on Pan. 4) 
estimates three sessions of one and one-half hours each; cf. Durry 1938 and 1947 (note 1 
above) 87. Syme 1958 (note 2 above) 94 estimates about three to four times the length (one 
hour) of the original. Both estimates are dismissed by Fedeli (note 1 above) 405 as "sem- 
plici ipotesi." Pliny could speak for even longer: see Ep. 2.11.14 (five hours) and 4.16.3 
(seven hours). For the relationship between the Panegyricus and Ep. 3.18 see Fedeli (note 
1 above) 405—11. Still useful is J. Mesk, "Die Überarbeitung des Plinianischen Panegyri- 
cus auf Trajan," WS 32 (1910) 239-60. 
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“lengthy extracts" that Sherwin-White suggests). Attending a recita- 
tion was generally a burdensome duty (as Pliny observes in 3.18.4), and 
busy men would not have given up three days to the recitation if all he 
had to offer was flattery of Trajan. 

In Pliny's view (Ep. 3.18.5) the expanded speech was an example 
of studia quae prope exstincta refoventur. He wished it to mark the re- 
vival of political oratory whose content might make a difference in the 
political decisions of the princeps. Syme has correctly observed that 
“the speech is not merely an encomium of Trajan—it is a kind of sen- 
atorial manifesto in favour of constitutional monarchy."? Pliny's views 
are like those of Tacitus in the introduction to the Agricola. Neither 
Tacitus nor Pliny for a moment would have welcomed a return to the 
oratory of the Republic, which Tacitus in the Dialogus explicitly de- 
scribes as a recipe for anarchy? But Pliny believed that his speech 
represented a break with its predecessors in the genre, in style, content, 
and significance.!? 

Pliny emphasizes that both the style and the materia of the speech 
led his friends to give up so much time to his recitation: 


at cui materiae hanc sedulitatem praestiterunt? nempe quam in senatu 
quoque, ubi perpeti necesse erat, gravari tamen vel puncto temporis so- 
lebamus, eandem nunc et qui recitare et qui audire triduo velint inveniun- 
tur, non quia eloquentius quam prius, sed quia liberius ideoque etiam 
libentius scribitur. accedet ergo hoc quoque laudibus principis nostri, 
quod res antea tam invisa quam falsa, nunc ut vera ita amabilis facta est. 

(Ep. 3.18.6—7) 


Pliny thus claims that he has transformed the conventional gratiarum 
actio into a statement welcome to the princeps and deserving of the 
thoughtful attention of his fellow senators. The ultimate audience for 
the expanded speech, moreover, was not restricted to the group of amici 
who heard the recitation but included all who would read the published 


8Syme 1938 (note 2 above) 223: cf. Fedeli (note 1 above) 492—97. 

9 Dial. 38.2. Although Maternus is the speaker, the views are those of Tacitus. Ep. 
9.13 appears to show that Pliny spoke more freely than Tacitus, but that letter refers to a 
debate that took place before Trajan's accession (indeed, probably before his adoption). 
In a speech given in the presence of the princeps Pliny was as circumspect as Tacitus. For 
the relationship of the Panegyricus to Tacitus in matters of style see R. T. Bruére, “Tac- 
itus and Pliny's Panegyricus," CP 49 (1954) 161-79. 

10 For a negative view of Pliny's optimism see Syme 1938 (note 2 above) 224. 
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version: memini quidem, me non multis recitasse quod omnibus scripsi 
(3.18.9). 

The Panegyricus represented a new type of oratory at Rome. It 
was the first time that a living princeps had been eulogized in his pres- 
ence by means of a speech that was designed to persuade rather than to 
flatter.!! Cicero's Pro Marcello at first sight appears to be a model for 
Pliny, for there are many similarities in style and vocabulary.!? Nev- 
ertheless, it is not a valid analogy. Unlike Pliny, Cicero was in an ambig- 
uous situation, and there were grave political uncertainties in a Repub- 
lic that to many people, including Cicero, still appeared capable of 
revival in some form. Caesar's position, moreover, was very different 
from that of Trajan in 100 c.E. He had defeated his enemies in a civil 
war, and the sign of his power was the exercise of clementia, a cause of 
resentment to the survivors among his enemies and of ambiguous rheto- 
ric to politicians like Cicero. Thus what was outwardly a gratiarum 
actio was also a vehicle for scarcely concealed satire and, as has re- 
cently been suggested, possibly even for a call for the removal of Cae- 
sar.? In two letters written shortly after the original Pro Marcello was 
delivered in the Senate, Cicero revealed more of his intentions. To Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, writing in the early autumn of 46, he says: 


itaque pluribus verbis egi Caesari gratias . . . sed tamen, quoniam effugi 
eius offensionem, qui fortasse arbitraretur me hanc rem publicam non 
putare, si perpetuo tacerem, modice hoc faciam.aut etiam intra modum, 
ut et illius voluntati et meis studiis serviam. (Ad Fam. 4.4.4) 


Writing to Papirius Paetus during the summer of 46 he says: 


! Cf. Durry 1947 (note 1 above) 88—89: “Pline créait un genre. . . . [P]our la pre- 
miére fois l'éloge d'un empereur vivant faisait le sujet d'un livre entier" For details of 
Pliny’s style see E Gamberini, Stylistic Theory and Practice in the Younger Pliny (Hildes- 
heim 1983) 377—448 (for the Panegyricus), 393—99 ("Devices of Eulogy,” for the use of 
rhetorical figures in praising Trajan). For the limitations of Gamberini's approach see R. 
Pitkáranta-in Gnomon 59 (1987) 357-59, 

12See G. Suster, "De Plinio Ciceronis imitatore,” RFIC 18 (1890) 74-86. 

PSee R. R. Dyer, "Rhetoric and Intention in Cicero's Pro Marcello," JRS 80 
(1990) 17—30: “it issues, under the veil of figures, a clear summons to tyrannicide" (30). 
For an example of Cicero's satire see Pro Mar. 5, with its fulsome hyperbole and extrava- 
gant figures. 
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ergo in officio boni civis non sum reprehendendus. reliquum est, ne quid 
stulte, ne quid temere dicam aut faciam contra potentes. (Ad Fam. 9.16.5) 


The Pro Marcello, therefore, is not a true forerunner of the Panegyricus, 
except insofar as Cicero’s cautious attitude towards the potentes is simi- 
lar to that of Pliny, or of any politician who seeks to discharge the 
officium boni civis under an autocracy. 

A truer model is to be found in the Evagoras of Isocrates, where 
the author points out the difficulty of eulogizing a living person in prose. 
The poets, he says, are free to use language, imagery, and associative 
techniques that are denied to the political orator, whose use of language 
must be precise and factual. !4 Pliny set out to solve the same problems 
as those defined by Isocrates. He had first to develop an appropriate 
style as the vehicle for his message, and, second, he had to speak in 
honorem principis without flattery or excessive frankness, that is, with- 
out falling into the extremes of adulatio or contumacia. His language 
had to be precise and based upon fact. These were Pliny’s goals, we 
must emphasize: how successful he was in achieving them is not our 
primary concern here. 

Sometime before the recitation described in Epistles 3.18 Pliny 
sent a copy of the Panegyricus to his friend Voconius Romanus. 5 In the 
covering letter he emphasizes the difficulty of dealing with a subject on 
which there was little to be said that was new: in hac [materia] nota 
vulgata dicta sunt omnia. The choice of an appropriate style, however, 
was especially difficult. Even philistines, he said, can manage inventio 
and enuntiatio, but it takes careful research to be successful in arrange- 
ment and ornamentation: nam invenire praeclare, enuntiare magnifice 
interdum etiam barbari solent, disponere apte, figurare varie nisi eruditis 
negatum est (Ep. 3.13.3).!5 


14Tsoc. Ev, 8-10. Xenophon imitated Isocrates in his Agesilaos. See J. Mesk, "Zur 
Quellenanalyse des Plinianischen Panegyricus," WS 33 (1911) 71-100, esp. 78-79 (for Ev.) 
and 80 (for Ages.). Mesk (note 7 above) 82—84 overvalues Pro Marcello as a model for the 
Panegyricus. 

15 Ep. 3.13. Sherwin-White (note 7 above) 245 suggests that the letter was written 
“a good while after his delivery of the Panegyricus . . . and before his recitation of the 
final version." 

16For the antithesis of eruditi and barbari cf. Velleius 2.73.1, of Sextus Pompeius: 
hic adulescens erat studiis rudis, sermone barbarus. 
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He chose the intermediate style, that is, between the genus subtile 
and the genus grande atque robustum as defined by Quintilian.!? This 
style allowed for variety and flexibility in figures of speech: 


medius hic modus et translationibus crebrior et figuris erit iucundior, 
egressionibus amoenus, compositione aptus, sententiis dulcis, lenior ta- 
men ut amnis et lucidus quidem set virentibus utrimque silvis inumbratus. 

(Quint. Inst. 12.10.60)!8 


The metaphor of light and shade refers to Quintilian’s analogy of paint- 
ing and rhetoric explained earlier in Inst. 12.10. Just as Zeuxis had dis- 
covered the system of using light and shade—/uminum umbrarumque 
invenisse rationem . . . traditur—so the orators of the intermediate style 
used light and shade in their figures.!? This also was Pliny’s principle in 
the Panegyricus: nec vero adfectanda sunt semper elata et excelsa. nam 
ut in pictura lumen non alia res magis quam umbra commendat, ita ora- 
tionem tam summittere quam attollere decet (Ep. 3.13.4). 

Pliny's careful attention to the intermediate style has been over- 
looked by those critics who are offended by his “woolly repetitiveness” 
(Goodyear) and “exuberant redundance” (Syme).2° The evidence 
clearly indicates that he chose the varied style because it best would 
combine the rhetorical functions of pleasure and persuasion, exactly as 
Quintilian had defined its purpose: tertium illud . . . delectandi sive, ut 
alii dicunt, conciliandi praestare videatur officium (Inst. 12.10.59).?! The 
intermediate style was distinguished by variety and figures. The impor- 
tance of figured speech in situations where tact and indirection are 
necessary has been shown by Ahl and Dyer.2 Its appropriateness to 
Pliny’s situation is well expressed by the words of Demetrius: “To flat- 


T Quint. Inst. 12.10.58. 

I5R, G. Austin, Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber XII (Oxford 1972) 201 
suggests that Quintilian is combining two passages from Cicero, Or. 21 and 96. The latter 
passage, especially, with its metaphors of flowers and color is a likely modet. 

Quint. Inst. 12.10.1-9. For perceptive commentary see Austin (note 18 above) 
135—52. Zeuxis' system is referred to in 12.10.4. The analogy of the visual arts and oratory 
is used by Cicero (Br. 70 and, most explicitly De Or. 3.26). 

?9See notes | and 2 above for references. Gamberini (note 11 above) 402—3, 496, 
more accurately points out the lack of variety in the “long continuum of figures.” 

21 The function of conciliandi is a prerequisite for persuasion and is achieved by the 
modesty of the speaker (see Inst. 11.3.161) as well as by the attractiveness of his style. 

22 Ahl (note 5 above) 185-97; Dyer (note 13 above) 26—30. 
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ter is disgraceful, to censure is dangerous. Best is the intermediate 
style, that is, the figured style (to eschématizomenon).”3 

The idea of the mean goes back to Aristotle and is expressed by 
Cicero, for example, in the Orator:?* 


itaque neque humilem et abiectam orationem nec nimis altam et exaggera- 
tam probat [sc., Aristoteles], plenam tamen eam vult esse gravitatis, ut 
eos qui audient ad maiorem admirationem possit traducere. (Or 192) 


Cicero discusses the intermediate style in Orator 91—96, and a few quo- 
tations will illustrate the close connection between his doctrine and the 
style chosen by Pliny: 


(91) uberius est aliud aliquantoque robustius quam hoc humile de quo 
dictum est, summissius autem quam illud de quo iam dicetur amplissi- 
mum. hoc in genere nervorum vel minimum, suavitatis autem est vel 
plurimum. . . . (92) huic omnia dicendi ornamenta conveniunt plurimum- 
que est in hac orationis forma suavitatis. . . . (95) in idem genus oratio- 
nis—loquor enim de illa modica ac temperata—verborum cadunt lumina 
omnia, multa etiam sententiarum. . . . (96) est enim quoddam etiam in- 
signe et florens orationis pictum et expolitum genus, in quo omnes ver- 
borum, omnes sententiarum inligantur lepores. 


The student of the Panegyricus cannot consider its political pur- 
pose without understanding the significance of Pliny's choice of style. 
Style and purpose are inseparable, as Pliny shows in his description of 
the reworking of the speech in Ep. 3.18. The intermediate style, with its 


23 0n Style 294, quoted by Dyer (note 13 above) 27. Demetrius is specifically dis- 
cussing figured speech in a democracy, but the passage is part of a general discussion of 
indirect criticism beginning (289) with criticism of “a tyrant or any other violent person." 
The precise translation of schéma, to schématizomenon, etc., is harder to achieve in 
English than in Latin, where oratio figurata better indicates the connotations of art and 
indirection than Grube's "innuendo" and Roberts's "covert hint" (quoted by Dyer [note 
13 above] n. 57). For the Peripatetic origins of the doctrines of Demetrius see E. Solmsen, 
“Demetrius peri hermeneias und sein Peripatetisches Quellenmaterial," Hermes 66 (1931) 
241-67. 

24Cf, Arist. Rh. 1404b3—4. In Ad Fam. 1.9.23 (Dec. 54) Cicero acknowledges his 
debt to Aristotle in the De Oratore. For the relationship between Roman rhetoric and the 
Peripatetic tradition see E. Solmsen, “The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric," 
AJP 62 (1941) 35—50, 169—90. For the Aristotelian mesotés see G. L. Hendrickson, “The 
Peripatetic Mean of Style and the Three Stylistic Characters," AJP 25 (1904) 125-46. See 
also Solmsen 1931 (note 23 above); Kennedy 1963 (note 3 above) 272-84. 
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figurae, was the only choice for the orator who wished to make policy 
suggestions that might also imply criticism of the princeps. Cicero is 
quite clear about the modest expectations (and therefore modest risks 
for the orator) of this style:25 


medius ille [sc., orator] autem, quem modicum et temperatum voco ... 
non extimescet ancipites dicendi incertosque casus; etiam si quando mi- 
nus succedet, ut saepe fit, magnum tamen periculum non adibit: alte enim 
cadere non potest. (Or. 98) 


It is true that Cicero is here concerned primarily with style, but he also 
is considering its effect on the audience. In Pliny's case the effect on the 
audience (that is, primarily Trajan) was his principal concern, and the 
choice of style was therefore as much a political as an aesthetic deci- 
sion. 

Finally, the choice of style was influenced by the importance of 
knowing what was appropriate, to prepon in Greek, in Latin, deco- 
rum.?$ Quintilian points out that Thersites’ criticism of Agamemnon 
aroused contempt: put the words in Diomedes' mouth and everyone 
will find magnum animum in them.?? He recognizes the dangers faced 
by the orator: nec tamen quis et pro quo, sed etiam apud quem dicas 
interest: facit enim fortuna discrimen et potestas, nec eadem apud princi- 
pem . . . ratio est (Inst. 11.1.43). Pliny's style, therefore, is a part of his 
political message. Those (and this includes nearly all modern critics) 
who are quick to dismiss the Panegyricus as mere flattery ignore an 
essential part of Pliny's technique and purpose. 

Once he had chosen the appropriate style, Pliny was faced by a 
greater problem, that is, how to praise the princeps in his presence with 
moderation and credibility. Quintilian again is a guide for understanding 
Pliny's approach. In giving rules for praising human beings he focuses 
upon the moral qualities of the recipient of praise: animi semper vera 
laus, he says, sed non una per hoc opus (sc. laudationem] via ducitur.?3 
Quintilian was following Cicero, who gives the primary position to 
laudes virtutis.?? 


?5Cf. Quint. Inst. 9.2.6769. 

Discussed by Cicero at Or 69—74. 

27 Inst. 11.1.37. 

Quint. Inst. 3710-18: § 15 is quoted. The fullest exposition of the rules for 
laudationes is that of Cic. De Or 2.341—49. 

73 De Or. 2.343. Cicero divides the virtutes into several categories in 2.343— 45. 
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Cicero also had distinguished between the naturae et fortunae 
bona, which Quintilian specifies as the education of the recipient, the 
early evidence of his good character, and his mature virtues, as shown 
by his facta et dicta.?? Quintilian adds that the chance of praising the 
living is unusual: rara haec occasio est (Inst. 3.10.17). This point, in fact, 
is further evidence for the originality of Pliny's speech. Indeed, Cicero 
introduces his discussion of laudationes by pointing out that they are a 
Greek genre, developed more to give pleasure to the audience and to 
compliment the recipient of praise.3! Roman laudationes, however, are 
most often funeral eulogies marked by brevity and simplicity.?? Cicero 
does admit that laudationes in the Greek fashion are sometimes neces- 
sary, but rarely. They do not seem to have become any more frequent in 
the 150 years after the writing of the De Oratore, so that Pliny's origi- 
nality can confidently be assumed.?? 

While Pliny observes the rules laid down by Cicero and Quintilian, 
they do not address his particular dilemma. A professor writing a text- 
book does not have to be as circumspect as a consul addressing the 
princeps. Pliny analyzes the problem in connection with a speech ear- 
lier than the Panegyricus:34 


omni hac, etsi non adulatione, specie tamen adulationis abstinui, non 
tamquam liber et constans, sed tamquam intellegens principis nostri, 
cuius videbam hanc esse praecipuam laudem, si nihil quasi ex necessitate 
decernerem. (Ep. 6.27.2) 


He counsels matching the words to the occasion, but does not provide 
an adequate answer to the charge of indulging in flattery. Both in this 


3o Cic. De Or. 2.342, 346-47; Quint. Inst. 37.15. 

31 Cic. De Or. 2.341-49 (341 quoted). 

32De Or. 2.341. 

3 Encomium was a regular part of the progymnasmata in the schools; see Quint. 
Inst. 2.4.20. Cf. S. E. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome (Berkeley 1977) 264-66; Ken- 
nedy 1972 (note 3 above) 636-37; and see note 3 above for the basilikoi logoi of Menander. 
Fedeli (note 1 above) 411—16 denies the independence of Pliny and concludes (416): "Plinio 
dipende strettamente dallo schema del basilikos logos." 

34 Sherwin—White (note 7 above) 387 suggests that Pliny is referring to the session 
of the Senate described in Pan. 78, at which senators urged Trajan to take a fourth 
consulship. He was Cos. IV in Jan. 101, so that this session would have taken place not 
long before Pliny's gratiarum actio. The words omni hac . . . abstinui are appropriately 
translated by Guillemin "j'ai renoncé à cet usage qui, sans étre une flatterie, ressemble à 
une flatterie.” 
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letter, however, and in the exordium to the Panegyricus, he claims to 
have avoided even the appearance of flattery?5 In other words, his 
praise of the princeps (so he would have us believe) is based on facts 
and on the circumstances of the speech, and is not therefore just a 
repetition of empty formulae. Secondly, he maintains that his views are 
given voluntarily, which supports his claim to be speaking with fides and 
veritas. For a tyrant demands praise, which is freely given to a princeps 
whose character welcomes freedom of speech. Such praise, spoken in 
the Senate, may attempt also to define libertas restored. 

The central political theme of the Panegyricus is the relationship 
between the princeps and the Senate, which defines libertas. We have 
seen that Pliny sought to avoid the appearance of adulatio, and he says 
very clearly in the letter to Severus that he equally avoided contumacia: 
he spoke, he says, non tamquam liber et constans (Ep. 6.27.2). The 
attributes of libertas (in speech) and constantia are those of the Stoic 
opponents of principes, Thrasea or the younger Helvidius Priscus, 
whose execution seven years earlier was still a vivid memory?$ Pliny, 
like Tacitus, did not choose the noble but politically ineffectual path of 
contumacia leading to martyrdom.37 

Serious attempts to define libertas under the Principate began with 
Seneca. His hopes for a workable relationship between the princeps 
and his senatorial colleagues were expressed in the De Clementia and in 
the policy speech at the beginning of Nero's reign.?? Central to Seneca's 
definition were the separation of the domus of the princeps from the 
public business of the state and the collegial assumption of responsibili- 
ties by Senate and princeps in their separate spheres. But Seneca's 
vision was impractical and gave way to a personal concern with otium 
and withdrawal from political activity?? A more flexible definition of 
libertas emerged after the executions of Stoics and other critics of the 
regime under Nero and the Flavians. This is the definition of Tacitus 
and Pliny: by it a good man could obtain high office and perform signifi- 


35 Pan. 1.6, [he prays] utque omnibus quae dicentur a me, libertas fides veritas 
constet, tantumque a specie adulationis absit gratiarum actio mea quantum abest a 
necessitate. 

3éTac. Agr. 45.1, mox nostrae duxere Helvidium in carcerem manus. For senatorial 
feeling in the aftermath of the execution of Helvidius see Pliny Ep. 9.13 (cf. note 9 above). 

3T Tac. Agr. 42.4. 

38Tac. Ann. 13.4.2, discretam domum et rem publicam. teneret antiqua munia 
senatus. 

39 As expressed, for example, in De Otio, De Tranquillitate 3-5, Ep. 19. 
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cant service to the res publica even under a bad princeps like Domitian. 
This is expressed in the Agricola, when Tacitus contrasts those who 
pursued their view of liberty even to death with men like Agricola: 


Domitiani vero natura . . . moderatione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae 
leniebatur, quia non contumacia neque inani iactatione libertatis famam 
fatumque provocabat. sciant, quibus moris est inlicita mirari, posse etiam 
sub malis principibus magnos viros esse, obsequiumque ac modestiam, si 
industria ac vigor adsint, eo laudis excedere, quo plerique per abrupta sed 
in nullum rei publicae usum ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

(Agr 42.3—4) 


Under Trajan, optimo principe, libertas was still defined by inequalities 
of power. No one (least of all Pliny) could deny that the autocratic 
power of Domitian was still wielded by Trajan.4? Therefore the practical 
mode of displaying libertas was that of obsequium and moderatio, as 
opposed to adulatio or contumacia. This is precisely the formula devel- 
oped by Tacitus in his estimate of the public career of Agricola. 

The Panegyricus, therefore, for all its ceremonial rhetoric, was a 
serious attempt to define a working relationship between Senate and 
princeps. Pliny was trying to show obsequium with dignity towards a 
ruler who held overwhelming power, since the Lex de Imperio Vespa- 
siani had already defined the constitutional limits of senatorial liber- 
tas.41 His purpose in speaking was explicitly to outline a course of 
action for the princeps: ut consulis voce sub titulo gratiarum agendarum 
boni principes quae facerent recognoscerent, mali quae facere deberent 
(Pan. 4.1).42 Fundamental to this policy was the subordination of the 
princeps to the laws, whose supremacy had been affirmed by the Lex de 
Imperio Vespasiani: 


“See K. H. Waters, “Traianus Domitiani Continuator," AJP 90 (1969) 385-404: 
“the two emperors were in fact committed to an almost identical policy. That policy was 
one of increasing autocracy" Waters does refer to Pliny's letter about Helvidius (391, 
where 9.13 should be read for 9.3), but he does not have time for the style and purpose of 
the Panegyricus (398, "arrant compost of wishful thinking," etc.). 

^ULS 244; M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead, Select Documents of the Principates 
of the Flavian Emperors, A.D. 68—96 (Cambridge, 1966) 1. Discussion by P. A. Brunt, 
"Lex de Imperio Vespasiani," JRS 67 (1977) 95-116. 

*2Cf. Sen. De Clem. 1.1, scribere de clementia, Nero Caesar, institui, ut quodam 
modo speculi vice fungerer et te tibi ostenderem. The function of being "a mirror for 
princes" is closely related to that of giving advice. 
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utique quaecunque ex usu reipublicae maiestate divinarum humanarum 
publicarum privatarumque rerum esse censebit, ei agere ius potestasque 
sit, ita ut divo Aug. Tiberioque Iulio Caesari Aug. Tiberioque Claudio 
Caesari Aug. Germanico fuit. (LS 244, 17-21) 


The princeps had the same power to act legibus solutus as his 
predecessors:*3 


utique quibus legibus plebeive scitis scriptum fuit, ne divus Aug. [etc.] 
tenerentur, iis legibus plebisque scitis imp. Caesar Vespasianus solutus 
sit. (ILS 244, 23-25) 


This power was exercised so insensitively by Domitian that he aroused 
the bitter resentment of many moderate senators, including those, like 
Tacitus and Pliny, whose political careers had been advanced under 
him. Trajan was less blunt, even though the inequalities of power be- 
tween princeps and Senate were the same. To gain the cooperation of 
the Senate, which he must have seen as necessary to the stability of his 
regime, he needed to clothe his legal authority to act legibus solutus in 
the appearance of acting as if he were legibus subiectus. In the end the 
power of the princeps was the same, since by law (that is, the Lex de 
Imperio Vespasiani) he had as much power as he needed to pursue what- 
ever policy he wished to implement. His power would not have been 
diminished if he were (as Pliny suggests) subject to the law, since the 
law did not limit his power. Yet the appearance of subjection to the law 
showed moderatio on the part of the princeps, and the act of taking the 
oath to obey the laws guaranteed the favor of the gods. Therefore Pliny 
could meaningfully say: non est princeps super leges sed leges super 
principem, idemque Caesari consuli quod ceteris non licet. iurat in leges 
attendentibus dis (Pan. 65.1). 

The position of Trajan vis-à-vis the laws is central to Pliny's 
effort to define libertas. As the Pan. 65.1 shows, Trajan's consulship was 
the political context in which the issue of senatorial liberty was most 
delicate. When the Panegyricus was delivered in the Senate, Trajan had 
been consul three times. Pliny passes over his first consulship in silence 
(except for a passing mention at 64.4); he devotes one chapter (56) to his 
second consulship, and thirty-four (57—80) to his third. The imbalance 


+ As Brunt (note 41 above) 109 has pointed out, this chapter is superfluous, since 
the previous one (ILS 244, 17-21) has already given the same legal power to the princeps. 
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reflects the relative importance of each consulship to Pliny’s design. He 
ignores the first, because it was held (in 91) under Domitian, and to 
acknowledge Trajan’s adherence to the Flavians would have been em- 
barrassing in a speech which repeatedly criticized Domitian.“ The sec- 
ond consulship was held in 98. It began on 1 January, when Trajan was 
already in Germany as legatus Augusti. After the death of Nerva on 27 
January, Trajan, who was at Cologne at the time, stayed in Germany, 
and he did not return to Rome until October 99. He spent the whole of 
his second consulship (which he held until the end of April) campaign- 
ing and inspecting the armies on the Rhine and Danube.** Pliny, there- 
fore, praises this consulship briefly, since Trajan’s acta did not directly 
concern the topics upon which the speech is primarily focused, that is, 
liberty and the relationship of Senate and princeps. 

Trajan returned to Rome in October 99 and held his third consul- 
ship during the first two months of 100, the year of Pliny’s suffect con- 
sulship, the trial of Marius Priscus, and the delivery of the Panegyri- 
cus.^9 Jt was a specially important year for Pliny, and therefore he 
devotes one-third of the speech to Trajan's third consulship, which he 
makes the context for his most significant remarks about senatorial 
liberty. Chapters 60—77 deal directly with the consulship: three prelimi- 
nary chapters (57—59) lead up to Trajan's acceptance of the third consul- 
ship, and three concluding chapters (78—80) anticipate a fourth consul- 
ship (actually held in January 101) and end with a comparison of Trajan 
to Jupiter himself: 


talia esse crediderim, quae ille mundi parens temperat nutu, si quando 
oculos demisit in terras, et fata mortalium inter divina opera numerare 
dignatus est; qua nunc parte liber solutusque tantum caelo vacat, post- 
quam te dedit, qui erga hominum genus vice sua fungereris. fungeris enim 
sufficisque mandanti, cum tibi dies omnis summa cum utilitate nostra, 
summa cum tua laude condatur. (80.4—5) 


44See Syme 1958 (note 2 above) 33—35; R. Hanslik, in RE Supp. 10, 1037. 

55 Pan. 56.4, gestum non in hoc urbis otio et intimo sinu pacis, sed iuxta barbaras 
gentes. Earlier allusions to the campaigns of 97-99 were made at Pan. 9.5, 10.3, 12.3—4, 
16.2. Cf. Tac. Germ. 37.2; Syme 1958 (note 2 above) 16-18, 46—49, 642—43, 648; Hanslik 
(note 44 above) 1044-49. See also R. Syme, “Consulates in Absence," JRS 48 (1958) 1-9. 

*8Cf. Pan. 92.2, quid, quod eundem in annum consulatum nostrum (in quem tuum) 
contulisti? See Hanslik (note 44 above) 1053; Syme 1958 (note 2 above) 18; Durry 1938 
(note 1 above) 237-38, who prefers the end of April for the term of Trajan’s consulship, 
relying on Pan. 61.6. 
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This statement should be considered in the context of Jupiter’s impor- 
tance in imperial ideology.*? It finds its visual expression in the attic of 
the Trajanic arch at Beneventum.* Although it appears to be one of the 
most extreme examples of flattery in the speech, its placement, as the 
concluding flourish to chapters 57—80, is an indication of the importance 
which Pliny attached to the third consulship.4? 

The central part of the review of the consulship occupies chapters 
63-77, beginning with praevertor iam ad consulatum tuum. Its unity is 
marked by the two renuntiationes, respectively for the ordinary and 
suffect consulships of 100.5! Pliny's rhetorical color focuses upon the 
collegiality of the princeps. Thus at the first renuntiatio Trajan's civilitas 
was shown in his personal attendance, an example for his successors 
and a contrast with his predecessors, notably Domitian (63.1). By at- 
tending he acted as an ordinary candidate of senatorial rank, unus ex 
nobis (63.2). His predecessors' absence from their renuntiatio was an 
indication of their contempt for the forms of the political process in the 
res publica (63.4—6), whereas Trajan’s attendance displayed his modera- 
tio and sanctitas (63.8). 

In the next chapter (64.1—3) Pliny recalls how Trajan stood before 
the seated consul and took the oath to perform the duties of office 
faithfully: 


peracta erant sollemnia comitiorum, si principem cogitares, iamque se 
omnis turba commoverat, cum tu mirantibus cunctis accedis ad consulis 


47R. Fears, "The Cult of Jupiter and Roman Imperial Ideology,” ANRW I1.17.1, 3— 
141 (80—85 for Trajan). 

*5See Fears (note 47 above) 83—85, with plate XI, nos. 70a and b (bibl. on 83). Cf. 
D. E. Strong, Roman Art (Harmondsworth 1976) 87-88 and plates 90-91. There are verbal 
echoes in Pliny of Lucan BC 1.56—59 (part of the laudes Neronis, 1.33—66); other refer- 
ences are noted by Durry 1938 (note 1 above) 204—5. 

49Trajan is likened to Hercules at Pan. 14.5 and 82.7; see Syme 1958 (note 2 above) 
57; Hanslik (note 44 above) 1055; Durry 1938 (note 1 above) 108. 

59 For praevertor cf. Ep. 5.14.7 and Durry 1938 (note | above) 181, where 7 should be 
read for 17. 

5i The renuntiatio of chapter 63 must have taken place after Trajan's return to 
Rome in October 99, that of chapter 77 probably before the trial of Priscus in the Senate, 
perhaps on 12 January 100. See Talbert (note 6 above) 204—5; Durry 1938 (note 1 above) 
244-45. For elections in the early Empire see Talbert, 341—45, with bibl. on 341, n. 1; 
Durry, 241-42; B. M. Levick, "Imperial Control of the Elections in the Early Principate,” 
Historia 16 (1967) 207-30; and further references in Fedeli (note 1 above) 435-38. For a 
description of electoral procedure in the Senate see Pliny Ep. 3.20 (cf. TaIbert, 205, 343). 
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sellam, adigendum te praebes in verba principibus ignota, nisi cum iurare 
cogerent alios. . . . Imperator ergo et Caesar et Augustus (et) pontifex 
maximus stetit ante gremium consulis, seditque consul principe ante se 
stante. . . . quin etiam sedens stanti praeiit ius iurandum, et ille iuravit, 
expressit explanavitque verba quibus caput suum domum suam, si scien- 
ter fefellisset, deorum irae consecraret. 


The renuntiatio of 99 is especially significant for Pliny's definition of 
senatorial libertas. He does not conceal that the ritual of renuntiatio was 
mostly symbolic: the spoken formulae were longum illud carmen comi- 
tiorum (63.2), and the procedure was but the liberae civitatis simulatio 
(63.5).52 What was important was that the princeps had publicly shown 
himself as a senator among senators, a citizen among citizens. His 
power was superior to all, but he still shared the rank and duties of his 
colleagues. Thus the antithesis between dominus and princeps is signifi- 
cant (63.6): haec persuasio [sc. abstinendi comitiis] superbissimis domi- 
nis erat, ut sibi viderentur principes esse desinere, si quid facerent tam- 
quam senatores. À dominus orders the renuntiatio of his election (63.5, 
renuntiareque te consulem iussisse contentus), but a constitutional prin- 
ceps orders his fellow senators to act as free citizens (66.4, iubes esse 
liberos). Finally, the sincerity of Trajan's words and actions was proved 
by the symbolism of his standing to take the oath administered by the 
seated consul. 

The virtues of such a princeps are moderatio and sanctitas (63.8), 
the former being the counterpart of the obsequium shown by his fellow 
citizens. In 64.4 Trajan acts as a citizen subject to the laws, even though 
he has the power to act as a dominus: idem tertio consulem fecisse quod 
primo, idem principem quod privatum, idem imperatorem quod sub im- 
peratore. Pliny then shows Trajan’s display of the same moderatio on 
taking office on 1 January 100. This was the occasion for showing to the 
populus that he would observe the laws: ipse te legibus subiecisti (65.1). 
As has been shown above, the laws in fact gave Trajan all the power he 
needed: nevertheless, to show publicly that he was subject to them was 
to display moderatio and sanctitas. Thus the Roman republican tradi- 
tion of the supremacy of law and the establishment of the pax deorum 


5ZThe truth is also revealed at Pan. 72.1 (uni tibi in quo et res publica et nos su- 
mus), Ep. 3.20.12 (sunt quidem cuncta sub unius arbitrio), and 4.25.5. For difficulties in 
interpreting Pliny's evidence for Trajan's role in the elections see Levick (note 51 above) 
219—28, and cf. Pan. 92.3. 
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continued under Trajan. Pliny shows in chapters 63—65 how the essen- 
tial legal, moral, and religious foundations of the res publica were main- 
tained by the new princeps. 

With this lengthy preparation, Pliny is now in a position to ap- 
proach the heart of his discussion of the relationship of the princeps to 
the Senate. He describes Trajan’s attendance in the Senate on 1 January 
100: 


inluxerat primus consulatus tui dies, quo tu curiam ingressus nunc 
singulos, nunc universos adhortatus es resumere libertatem, capessere 
quasi communis imperii curas, invigilare publicis utilitatibus et insur- 
gere.... 5? jubes esse liberos: erimus; iubes quae sentimus promere in 
medium: proferemus. f (66.2~4) 


These words, which on a superficial reading might seem to be ironic or 
ridiculous, attempt to express a definition of libertas within the confines 
of the unequal relationship of princeps and Senate. Pliny has elab- 
orately shown how the princeps observes the laws. His moderatio is 
reciprocated by senatorial obsequium, which is a virtue if joined to vigor 
et industria and exercised ex usu rei publicae. Thus Pliny treads the 
narrow path between flattery and independence. He recalls (no doubt 
with some exaggeration, given his own successful career) that under 
Domitian senators had been reluctant to cooperate with the princeps.54 
By respecting the laws and the dignity of the Senate, Pliny suggests, 
Trajan will be sure of the energetic (insurgere) cooperation of the Senate 
in administering the state. It is notable that this chapter (66) is the only 
one (other than 80) in the whole passage dealing with the third consul- 
ship, in which Pliny makes prominent use of tropes.55 The metaphors of 
the sea, shipwreck, and storm serve several purposes. They allow Pliny 
to veil a delicate topic in allegorical language, for both he and Trajan 
had been among those who had successfully navigated the political seas 


53The words invigilare and insurgere express the same ideas as Tacitus’ phrase 
(Agr. 42.4) si industria ac vigor adsint. 

4 Pan. 62.3—5; cf. 66.3. 

55For the limited use of tropes in Pan. 61-80 see Gamberini (note 11 above) 444. 
"Irope' is defined by Quintilian (Inst. 8.6.1) as verbi vel sermonis a propria significatione 
in aliam cum virtute mutatio. The special virtus of the metaphors of the storm and 
shipwreck at 66.3 is that they allow Pliny to speak decentius (see Inst. 8.6.6) on a delicate 
topic. Cf. Pliny's choice of the word decet at Ep. 3.13.4. 
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of cooperation with Domitian. They recall well-known passages in 
Seneca and Lucretius, where the same metaphors had been used for the 
tranquil otium of the virtuous man who avoids or retires from political 
activity.56 They illuminate a comparatively unfigured section of the 
speech so as to contrast light and shade at a point where stylistic vari- 
atio can be most effective.5? Finally, they draw attention to the most 
significant statements in the speech, where Pliny seeks to define sen- 
atorial liberty. Thus Pliny chooses stylistic variatio exactly where he 
needs it. 

After dealing with Trajan’s activities in connection with the comi- 
tia (67-75), Pliny turns to an example of cooperation between Trajan 
and the Senate during Trajan's third consulship (76). The trial of Marius 
Priscus is delayed until the end of the review of the consulship so as to 
appear in an especially prominent place.58 Since Pliny himself took a 
leading part in the trial, he does not need to draw particular attention to 
his own part.5? Instead he focuses upon the princeps.9? Trajan attends 
the Senate in person on three successive days: he presides as consul, 
and asks senators to express their opinions openly. Thus Pliny shows 
how the Senate responded to the command of 66.4 (iubes esse liberos), 
and he does not need to remind his hearers that he had taken the leading 
part in speaking as a senator before the princeps in his role as consul:®' 


iam quam antiquum, quam consulare quod triduum totum senatus sub 
exemplo patientiae tuae sedit, cum interea nihil praeter consulem ageres! 
interrogatus censuit quisque quod placuit; (licuit) dissentire discedere, et 
copiam iudicii sui rei publicae facere; consulti omnes atque etiam di- 
numerati sumus, vicitque sententia non prima sed melior. 

(Pan. 76.1-2) 


56Seneca De Otio 8.4; Ep. 19.2; Lucretius 2.1—13. 

57See Pliny Ep. 3.13.4, and cf. note 19 above and related remarks in the text. 

58See Sherwin-White (note 7 above) 166 (“the trial is placed out of order in Pan. 
76"), 168, and (for the chronology of the trial) 56—62. 

59 He does this fully in Ep. 2.11, esp. 2.11.4—6, where he is careful to note Trajan's 
special concern for his well-being. ; 

See Talbert (note 6 above) 183; and Durry 1938 (note 1 above) 198—99, for the 
presence of principes in the Senate. 

SiCf Ep. 2.11.10, Princeps praesidebat (erat enim consul); 2.11.11, imaginare quae 
sollicitudo nobis, qui metus, quibus super tanta re in illo coetu praesente Caesare dicen- 
dum erat. 
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The chapter on the trial of Marius exhibits senatorial libertas in 
action. It shows the moderatio of the princeps, and it displays Senate 
and consul acting according to the ancient traditions of the Roman 
Republic. Its purpose is to show that senatorial libertas can still be 
practiced. Limited as such liberty is, it is nevertheless meaningful in a 
context where the lesser partner in an unequal relationship of power 
still has significant administrative responsibilities. In this context sena- 
tors were still motivated by a tradition of public service and personal 
dignity. These are significant attributes of liberty under a constitutional 
monarch, for under a tyrant (which is the color repeatedly used by Pliny 
for Domitian, not least in this very chapter) even their limited display 
was suppressed.92 

Itis hard in modern and democratic societies to understand, much 
less sympathize with, such political role-playing. Nevertheless, it is 
irresponsible to dismiss the Panegyricus without an effort to understand 
how the political circumstances of Rome in 100 c.E. compelled Pliny to 
choose the style and material displayed in the speech. Perhaps some 
understanding can be gained from an episode during the Renaissance. 
In November 1599 the archdukes Albert and Isabella, governors of the 
Spanish Netherlands, visited the University of Leuven. Its leading pro- 
fessor, Lipsius, addressed them on a passage from Seneca's De Clemen- 
tia. Later he dedicated his commentary on the Panegyricus to them, 
remarking in the preface that he had not been interested in schemata & 
ornatus illos floridae orationis. These he found to be trivial and pedan- 
tic.$* What concerned him, and should concern us, was the substance 


S Pan. 76.3, at quis antea loqui, quis hiscere audebat praeter miseros illos qui 
primi interrogabantur? The usual view of modern scholars is expressed by L. Wickert, 
RE 22 (1954) 1998—2296, s.v. princeps, that libertas in Pliny's time was but "die zahme 
Behaglichkeit des Untertanen" (col. 2098). Cf. C. Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Idea 
at Rome during the Late Republic and Early Principate (Cambridge 1950) 167, defining it 
as "merely the courage to keep one's dignitas alive." But see Morford (note 4 above) 
3440-42. 

8 De Clem. 1.3.3, from illius demum magnitudo stabilis fundataque est to se oppo- 
nunt. The passage expresses the necessity of harmony between ruler and subjects for the 
stability of the state. The same passage is quoted by Mesk 1911 (note 14 above), without 
mention of Lipsius, as a model for Pan. 48. Lipsius' extemporaneous address was pub- 
lished together with his commentary on the Panegyricus: Iusti Lipsi Dissertatiuncula 
Apud Principes: Item C. Plini Panegyricus: Liber Traiano Dictus, Cum Eiusdem Lipsi 
perpetuo Commentario (Antwerp 1600). 

& Lipsius, Ad Lectorem Panegyrici: quid quod nec schemata & ornatus illos flori- 
dae orationis tango? nam visum mihi pertenuia haec & scholastica esse, quae didicisse 
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of the speech, which focuses upon the political relationship between the 
ruler and those whose cooperation is necessary for the effective govern- 
ment of the state.© 
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oporteat magis quam discere, aut alio certe doctore discere. neque “Aquila,” ut in pro- 
verbio est, "captat muscas." 

$5] am grateful to the editor and an anonymous reader for many helpful sugges- 
tions. 


DIAGNOSIS AS NARRATIVE 
IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 


To the medical historian, as Owsei Temkin points out in his classic 
autobiographical essay, "The Double Face of Janus,” disease cannot be 
a fact without meaning.! Yet how a disease takes on meaning may be 
open to discussion. Let us consider two examples. 

A patient has aching joints, a low fever, and nasal passages 
clogged with mucus. Perhaps she has a headache, perhaps not. All 
these discomforts add up to only one conclusion: the patient has caught 
a cold. Whoever has a cold has these symptoms, and whoever has these 
symptoms has a cold. In fact by treating the symptoms, we will treat the 
illness. We think of the disease as an entity whose attributes are the 
patient's symptoms. . 

Another patient complains of aching joints, but also of chronic 
fatigue and copious nocturnal sweating. The results of a test will explain 
these experiences: his body has been invaded by one of the human 
immunodeficiency viruses. His individual symptoms are his body's re- 
sponse to this invasion, but another person with the same disease may 
well experience it differently. Diagnosis will mean explaining and under- 
standing the physiological effects of disease on this particular patient. 
Although treating the symptoms may alleviate the patient's suffering, it 
will not treat the disease. 

These two accounts reflect two different understandings of dis- 
ease and diagnosis. In the first, a disease is something a patient gets. It 
affects parts of the patient's body and manifests itself as symptoms, 
which may be catalogued. Diagnosis matches the catalogue to a list of 
typical symptoms and, when it has found a satisfactory match, names 
the disease the patient has. This “ontological” concept, which regards 
disease as an entity separate from the patient and diagnosis as the 
assertion that the patient's case history constitutes a specific example 
of the general entity, can be contrasted with a "physiological," “reac- 
tive," or "functional" concept, which sees disease as a process affect- 
ing organisms and organ systems and diagnosis as a matter of explain- 


!Owsei Temkin, The Double Face of Janus, and Other Essays in the History of 
Medicine (Baltimore and London 1977) 421. 
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ing what is happening to the patient.? A physician can treat a disease or 
a patient. 

These two concepts played a central part in the formation of mod- 
ern medical thought. The ontological concept, adumbrated by Para- 
celsus in the sixteenth century, appeared fully drawn in the thought of 
van Helmont and Sydenham in the seventeenth. The physiological con- 
cept arose from the anatomical pathology of Morgagni in the eighteenth 
century and the cellular pathology of Virchow in the nineteenth.? 

Modern physicians use both the ontological and the physiological 
concept to account for disease. Because practicing physicians are more 
interested in explaining and treating diseases (or patients) than in main- 
taining epistemological purity, a single act of diagnosis may employ 
both concepts. No necessary correlation exists between either concept 
and the state of medical understanding or the physicians' ability to 
effect a cure; of the two examples given above, in fact, we know a great 
deal more about the aetiology of HIV infection and the action of that 
virus than about the common cold, and we can cure neither. In order to 
highlight aspects of disease neglected by the two dominant concepts, 
some have suggested other models: the "sociological" concept, for ex- 
ample, which sees disease as, at least in part, learned behavior, or the 
anthropological concept, which places disease within the structures of 
human culture.* None of these has proved as useful in therapy as the 
two dominant ways of understanding disease and diagnosis. 

In everyday discourse, however, the ontological concept reigns 
supreme. We “get” or “catch” or “have” a disease, we speak of “fight- 
ing" or "giving way to” it, and diseases may “go around” in our world. 
Such expressions in fact make sense for diseases caused by virulent, 
easily transmitted microorganisms, and it is precisely in recognizing, 


? For the distinction between ontological and physiological concepts of disease and 
diagnosis see F Kräupl Taylor, The Concepts of Illness, Disease and Morbus (Cambridge 
1979) 1-31. 

31 offer this summary simply to orient any readers who may be unfamiliar with the 
history of our usual, and un-Greek, ways of speaking of disease. See further Michel 
Foucault, The Birth of the Clinic: An Archeology of Medical Perception, tr. A. M. Sher- 
idan Smith (New York 1973); Walter Pagel, Paracelsus: An Introduction to Philosophical 
Medicine in the Era of the Renaissance (Basel 1958) and Joan Baptista van Helmont, 
Reformer of Science and Medicine (Cambridge 1982); K. Dewhurst, Dr. Thomas Syden- 
ham (1624—1689), His Life and Original Writings (London 1966); E. H. Ackerknecht, 
Rudolf Virchow: Doctor, Statesman, Anthropologist (Madison 1953). 

“Francois Laplantine, Anthropologie de la maladie (Paris 1986) 53162. 
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isolating, and curing such infectious diseases that modern medicine has 
had its most conspicuous success. Conditioned by these triumphs, we 
find it natural to speak of disease as an entity characterized by a uni- 
form and recognizable set of symptoms. 

Yet surely caution is in order when we find ourselves applying 
modern concepts of disease and diagnosis to descriptions in ancient 
texts. Our dominant concepts find expression in characteristic forms. 
The ontological concept of disease often encodes itself as a catalogue of 
symptoms, and the physiological concept tends to take the form of a 
tale of causality, which explains the symptoms of a patient as the work- 
ing of unseen, and often unseeable, agents and processes. 

Concepts different from ours will manifest themselves likewise in 
different understandings of disease, and in different encodings of those 
understandings. As recently as the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, many if not most physicians retained some version of the ancient 
theory of disease as an imbalance of the body’s fundamental compo- 
nents or humors. They directed their therapies toward a restoration of 
the balance of humors. In the context of this understanding of disease, 
there was only one diseased state: imbalance or distemper. Since every 
patient suffered from some variation of the same disease state, diag- 
nosis could not consist of selecting from a scheme of many diseases the 
specific disease manifest in an individual patient. Diagnosis instead 
consisted of establishing a narrative, the history of a particular patient. 
By questioning the patient, a knowledgeable physician was able to elicit 
such a narrative and from it to prescribe therapy; in fact, if the patient 
was able to provide a full narration of his case, the physician could 
undertake to treat the patient without visiting him at all. In 1765 Dr. 
John Morgan, a founder of the medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, promised, “I shall give my opinion in writing on the 
complaints of patients at a distance from Philadelphia, whenever the 
history of the case is properly drawn up and transmitted to me for 
advice."5 Morgan wrote at the end of an era when many physicians 
practiced epistolary consultation. Their willingness to do so merely 
confirms that disease could be encoded as narrative in the period before 
Sydenham and his followers established the ontological concept of dis- 
ease and set in motion a revolution in diagnosis and treatment.$ 


5John Morgan, A Discourse upon the Institution of Medical Schools in America 
(Philadelphia 1765) “Preface” ii = fol. a2v. 
6Stanley J. Reiser, Medicine and the Reign of Technology (Cambridge 1978) 1-22. 
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Although there is no reason to suppose that a concept of disease 
and diagnosis that produces therapeutic success will lead as well to 
literary or historical understanding, or that literary and historical under- 
standing will manifest itself as the kind of knowledge needed by the 
successful physician, many students of ancient descriptions of disease 
have assumed ontological diagnosis as norm and ideal. Thucydides 
2.47—5] stands as a notorious case in point. Given the statements con- 
tained in those chapters, and especially the detailed description of 
2.49—50, historians and philologists have found it hard to resist the 
temptation to give a modern name to the Athenian plague of 430/429 
B.C. Attempts continue. Physicians tend to put forward exotic diseases 
or combinations of diseases, while classicists prefer a verdict of "not 
proven" or opt for the old favorites, smallpox, bubonic plague, measles, 
or typhus.” “Which of the diseases known to medicine at the end of the 
twentieth century,” they ask, “has symptoms matching those of the 
plague described by Thucydides?" 

Their question treats Thucydides' account as though it were a 
clinical description which could lead to an ontological diagnosis, and 
behind their inquiry lies a characteristically modern confusion of narra- 
tive and fact. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, all 
narrative converged onto an empirical or scientific type. When Flaubert 
called upon the novelist to treat “the human soul with the impartiality 
which physical scientists show in studying matter," he reflected this 
trend even as he helped create it. Romanticism with its call for sincerity, 
realism with its call for truthfulness, and modernism with its rejection 
of artifice, to say nothing of von Ranke's notorious demand for history 
to report the past wie es eigentlich gewesen ist,? all have conditioned 


"Physicians: Alexander Langmuir et al., "The Thucydides Syndrome: A New 
Hypothesis for the Cause of the Plague at Athens," New England Journal of Medicine 313 
(1985) 1027-30, with the response of David Morens, New England Journal of Medicine 314 
(1986) 855; Journal of the American Medical Association 257 (1987) 1094—95; J. A. H. 
Wylie and H. W. Stubbs, "The Plague of Athens, 430—428 B.c.: Epidemic and Epizoótic," 
CQ 33 (1983) 6-11. Against any identification, with references to previous attempts: 
J. C. E Poole and A. J. Holladay, "Thucydides and the Plague of Athens," CQ 29 (1979) 
282—300; James Longrigg, "The Plague of Athens," History of Science 18 (1980) 209—25. 

8“Quand on aura. . . traité l'àme humaine avec l'impartialité que l'on met dans 
les sciences physiques à étudier la matiére, on aura fait un pas immense" (Correspon- 
dance [Paris 1926-33] III 368). 

?In the preface (October 1824) to the first edition of his Geschichten der romani- 
schen und germanischen Volker = Sammtliche Werke (Leipzig 1867-88) xxxru-xxxiv 
vii. 
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readers to suppose that Thucydides’ text will be sufficiently transparent 
to allow them to identify the disease that it presents. 

In recent decades this belief has yielded, albeit slowly in some 
quarters, to the conviction that no narrative can be completely trans- 
parent to reality. Aristotle’s distinction between history and fiction 
seems one of degree rather than kind. Every narrative—that is, every 
literary work in which we feel the presence of a story and a storyteller— 
presents reality mediated, and therefore transformed, by the conven- 
tions of language and art.!? There is no reason to regard Thucydides’ 
account of the plague, Galen’s description of a Roman lady’s lovesick- 
ness,!! or indeed any ancient medical narrative as an exception to this 
general truth. In fact it is precisely the signs of story and storyteller in 
such ancient narratives that distinguish them from the impersonal tale 
of causation in which some modern physiological diagnosis is cast. 
Like bare chronicles, the modern diagnostic accounts lack the formal 
and stylistic marks of authorship.!? 

I do not deny that ancient accounts of disease may yield ontologi- 
cal diagnoses. Epidemics 1.1 describes what can only have been an epi- 
demic of mumps, and other accounts seem equally responsive to ex- 
pectations shaped by our concepts of diagnosis; that is, we do not 
hesitate to assert that the patients described in the ancient text suffered 
from a disease to which we assign a name, and that the experience of 
those ancient patients was in essential respects similar to that of mod- 
ern patients suffering from the named disease. In the same way we 
assume that a Roman who truthfully announced, “sitio,” felt many of 
the same physical sensations we associate with thirst. Human physiol- 
ogy, like a constant term, links the equations of our reading as we puzzle 
over texts to those of the ancient physicians as they examined patients. 


10] take the definition of narrative here from Robert Scholes and Robert Kellog, 
The Nature of Narrative (London, Oxford, New York 1966) 4. 

!! Galen On Prognosis 6.2—-10 = Galen on Prognosis, ed. Vivian Nutton, Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum V.8, 1 (Berlin, 1979) 100—102 = Galeni Opera Omnia, ed. K.-G. 
Kühn XIV (Leipzig 1821-33 = Hildesheim 1964—65) 631-33. References to Galen in the 
form XIV 631-33 Kühn are to this edition. 

120n the distinction between history and chronicle see Hayden White, “The Value 
of Narrative in the Representation of Reality" in On Narrative, ed. W. J. T. Mitchell 
(Chicago and London 1981) 1-23. 

E.g., M. D. Grmek and R. Wittern, "Die Krankheit des attischen Strategen 
Nikias und die Nierenleiden im Corpus Hippocraticum,” Archives Internationales d’ His- 
toire des Sciences 27 (1977) 3—32. 
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If we had nothing in common with the ancients, we would not be able to 
talk about them, or with them, at all. 

Such transparent accounts of disease, however, are the exception 
rather than the rule, and if we read all ancient accounts of disease in the 
expectation that we will be able to name the disease they describe, we 
are bound to be disappointed at their indirection, their peculiar em- 
phases, and their failure to tell us what we demand to know. So often 
ancient descriptions of disease mask moral or political reflection,!4 reli- 
gious doxology,!5 or other ends. Reading these accounts, we become 
aware that they are not descriptions but stories, shaped by storytellers. 

We need, then, a narrative model of diagnosis to use along with 
ontological, physiological, and perhaps other models as we read ancient 
authors' accounts of disease. Such a model will not aim at declaring a 
diagnosis in the terms either of modern, scientific medicine or of pathol- 
ogy before Sydenham. Instead our narrative model of diagnosis will 
guide us as we take account of the presence of story and storyteller 
even in nonfictional accounts of disease. It will allow us to understand 
medical narrative rhetorically, by pointing out the presence or absence 
of figures of speech and thought, and structurally, by calling attention to 
ways in which the author has shaped his account. In structural analysis 
no less than in rhetorical, the absence of obvious or declared artifice 
cannot be viewed as a token of narrative transparency. What a story- 
teller leaves out, that silent dog in the narrative nighttime, may provide 
important clues. 

A narrative model of diagnosis may be especially appropriate to 
ancient medical texts. In the absence of detailed knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology, Hippocratic physicians hypothesized that dis- 
ease resulted from surfeit or emptying, or from an imbalance in the 
proportion of basic humors.!6 Any change from a better state to a worse 


14Thomas Africa, “Worms and the Death of Kings: A Cautionary Note on Disease 
and History," Classical Antiquity 1 (1982) 1-17. 

'SThe famous stelae from Epidauros are perhaps the best-known examples; see 
Rudolf Herzog, Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Medizin und der Religion (Leipzig 1931). 

16 Volker Langholf, Medical Theories in Hippocrates: Early Texts and the Epi- 
demics (Berlin and New York 1990); Marco Fantuzzi, "Varianza e tenacia del Polar 
Thinking nel De Prisca Medicina pseudoippocratico," in Formes de pensée dans la Col- 
lection hippocratique: Actes du IV* Colloque international hippocratique, ed. F. Lasserre 
and P. Mudry (Geneva 1983) 233-47. 
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presented dangers.!? For a physician holding such a concept of disease, 
diagnosis naturally presented itself as a story of transformation from 
one state to another. The physician's task was to tell the story of the 
disease, to "say what has happened, recognize what is happening, fore- 
tell what will happen.”!8 Although Hippocratic medicine understood 
the utility of listing symptoms, and later medicine exploited logical and 
rhetorical schemes of classification and division,!? ancient physicians 
from the Hippocratics until late antiquity retained the habit of describ- 
ing disease as a story. Physiological concepts articulate and shape their 
stories, just as rhetorical divisions and narrative patterns inform non- 
medical narrations. Crisis days are expected stations in the tale of an 
illness, and the Galenic schema protopathy-sympathy-idiopathy con- 
stitutes a form in which to narrate the dynamic course of a disease from 
beginning through middle to end.?? 

Recognizing the suitability of a narrative model of diagnosis to 
guide our reading of ancient medical texts does not entail believing that 
ancient authors themselves will declare their use of such a model. Nor 
should we suppose that all ancient diagnoses are narrative in form, or 
that the narrative model is important in reading every ancient account 
of disease. The narrative model, implicit in some ancient texts, be- 
comes explicit only in our reading of them. By invoking it, we may 
avoid hearing ancient medical literature speak in the impersonal voice 
which modern science has conditioned us to expect. Instead we may 
hear the authors, even in the texts which seem at first to speak in stark 
and impersonal accents. 

Thucydides' account of the plague comes to us imbedded in a 
work which begins with the narrator's proclamation of his authority 
over the subject matter.?! Questions about the relation between narra- 
tive and event and about the author's procedures confront the reader at 


U Aphorisms 1.3 = Oeuvres complètes d' Hippocrate, ed. E. Littré, IV (Paris 1844 
= Amsterdam 1962) 458—60; Aphorisms 2.50 = IV 484 Littré. 

15 A&yetv tà x ooyevóueva, yvyvOoxe tà magedvia, xpoAéyeu tà toópeva; Epi- 
demics 1.5 = II 634 Littré. 

13See for example the Hippocratic list at Epidemics 1.10 = II 668 Littré; and 
Galen's remarks at the beginning of On Treatment by Venesection, XI 258 Kühn. 

790n this Krankheitsdynamik see Almuth Gelpke, Das Konzept des erkrankten 
Ortes in Galens “De Locis Affectis” (Zurich 1987) 60—63. 

2160vxvÓL5nc "A0nvatoc Evvéyoawe tov zxóXeuov, 1.1. 
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once,”2 and it is not hard to see how the account of the plague acquires 
force from its position in the narrative immediately after Pericles' fu- 
neral oration. It is different with the Hippocratic case histories of the 
Epidemics. In them, the author's presence and working must be sought 
out. 


Hermocrates, who lay sick by the new wall, was seized with fever. He 
began to feel pain in the head and loins; tension of the hypochondrium 
without swelling; tongue, when he began to be ill, parched; immediate 
deafness; no sleep; no excessive thirst; urine thick, red, with no sediment 
on standing; stools not scanty, and burnt. On the fifth day he passed thin 
urine with particles floating in it, and at night he became delirious. On the 
sixth day jaundice, a general exacerbation, and he was not rational. The 
following days were similar. About the eleventh day there seemed to be 
general relief. Coma began. He passed thicker urine, reddish, thin at the 
bottom, without sediment, and by degrees grew more rational. On the 
fourteenth day he was free of fever, did not sweat, slept, and became 
entirely rational. His urine was as before. About the seventeenth day he 
suffered a relapse and grew hot. On the following days there was acute 
fever, thin urine, and he became delirious. On the twentieth day he re- 
entered a critical state, was free of fever, and did not sweat. All the time 
he had no appetite, was entirely rational, but could not talk. His tongue 
was dry and he had no thirst. He slept a little and was comatose. About 
the twenty-fourth day he grew hot again, and his bowels were loose with 
copious, thin discharges. On the following days there was acute fever. On 
the twenty-seventh day he died.?* 


"A character," William H. Gass has written, "first of all, is the 
noise of his name,” and first of all in this story it is a name that we are 
given, and so a character: Hermocrates, who lay sick by the new wall. 
At once we are given a list of symptoms, which may reflect the condi- 
tion in which the physician first found Hermocrates. Immediately, how- 
ever, the diagnosis takes on the form of a narrative. Things happen to 


Z] have in mind Thucydides’ implied criticism of Herodotus at 1.20 and his re- 
marks about his use of sources and procedure in reporting speeches at 1.22. 

23See Wesley D. Smith, “Generic Form in Epidemics I to VII," in Die hippo- 
kratischen Epidemien: Theorie, Praxis, Tradition. Verhandlungen des Ve Colloque inter- 
national hippocratique, ed. Gerhard Baader and Rolf Winau, Sudhoffs Archiv, Beiheft 27 
(Stuttgart 1990) 144—58. 

7^ Epidemics 3.1, case 2 = IH 32—38 Littré. 

23 Fiction and the Figures of Life (New York 1970) 49. 
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Hermocrates. As I have tried to show through my revision of the Loeb 
translation, he is the subject of many of the verbs in our story. He does 
or does not sweat or urinate in a certain way, and finally he dies. 

The author of the story has chosen to narrate his tale in chronolog- 
ical order from the first to the last day of Hermocrates’ illness. This 
natural order seems inevitable and true, but we ought not to suppose 
that the story is somehow true simply because it follows the order in 
which events happen. Narrative attains truth by telling events truthfully, 
not by telling them in one order or another. By choosing chronological 
order, the Hippocratic author makes a claim to be telling a certain kind 
of truth, and he directs the reader’s attention to the chronology of 
disease and to the critical days in which his interest lay. 

Strict chronological order may diminish the visibility of the author 
in the narrative, but his hand is everywhere. He constructs the story 
about Hermocrates from a chosen set of events. All things do not have 
equal importance. The first, fifth, sixth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-fourth, and twenty-seventh days have more 
significance than the others. Many things about urine interest the au- 
thor, but he notes only the absence of sweating. The narrative finds 
room for the fact of Hermocrates’ rationality or lack of it, but not for 
what he said when he could talk or for his own account of his symp- 
toms. 

The author has also chosen to tell the story of Hermocrates as part 
of a collection of similar stories, all of which proceed to one of two 
conclusions: recovery or death. The understood teleology of disease 
drives the case histories of Epidemics 1 and 3 as surely as the under- 
stood teleology of human life gives an inevitable shape to biography. 
The case histories derive meaning not only from their generic shape, 
but from their context in a work containing in addition a group of gener- 
alizing accounts of the weather and illnesses of a particular place and 
season. The author of the collection knew that narrative alone could 
become, as Hayden White puts it, “a solution to a problem of general 
human concern, namely, the problem of how to translate knowing into 
telling.”26 He uses the interaction between general constitutions and 
particular cases to create in his readers an impulse toward explanation. 
We do not feel the lack of preface, conclusion, or identification of the 
collection's author. His self-imposed form, as surely as Homer's inher- 


26Hayden White (note 12 above) I. 
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ited one, demands impersonality, and, again like the author of epic, the 
impersonal author’s presence can be felt throughout his creation. 

By no means does all Hippocratic diagnosis assume the narrative 
form seen in the story of Hermocrates. The famous Katastaseis or “con- 
stitutions” follow an analytical pattern: climate, fevers or other dis- 
eases classified by the season in which they occur, general observa- 
tions. The description of critically ill patients at Prognostic 2 certainly 
equates prognosis with recognition of the so—called facies Hippocratica, 
a group of symptoms occurring at a single time. Epidemics 1.23 gives us 
a clear catalogue of a Hippocratic physician’s diagnostic criteria. Such 
catalogues imply that disease can be recognized by examining, syn- 
chronically and in turn, separate features of a patient or his behavior.27 

These and other examples of diagnosis without a narrative form or 
context do not, however, establish a case against reading ancient ac- 
counts of disease as narratives. We can expect to find diverse concepts 
of diagnosis not only in the Hippocratic Corpus, but in ancient medicine 
in general.28 Students of Hippocratic medicine have sometimes at- 
tempted to associate an imagined Cnidian school of medical doctrine 
with the ontological concept, and an opposing, Coan school with the 
physiological.?® This tidy dichotomy between Cos and Cnidus looks 
more and more like an elaborate encrustation formed by modern schol- 
arship around a tiny kernel of a hint in Galen.?? We should reject the 


27Wesley D. Smith, "Analytical and Catalogue Structure in the Corpus Hippo- 
craticum," in Formes de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique: Actes du IV* Colloque 
international hippocratique, ed. E. Lasserre and P. Mudry (Geneva 1983) 277—84. 

?3 Renate Wittern, “Diagnostics in Classical Greek Medicine," in History of Diag- 
nostics: Proceedings of the 9th International Symposium on the Comparative History of 
Medicine—East and West, ed. Yosio Kawakita (Osaka 1987) 69-89; Mirko D. Grmek, 
Diseases in the Ancient Greek World (Baltimore and London 1989) 292—95 = Les mala- 
dies à l'aube de la civilisation occidentale (Paris 1983) 420—23. 

29E.g., O. Temkin, "Die Krankheitsauffassung von Hippokrates und Sydenham in 
ihren Epidemien," Sudhoffs Archiv 20 (1928) 327-52; K. Deichgraber, Die Epidemien und 
das Corpus Hippocraticum, Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., Phil.—hist. K1., no. 3 (Berlin 1933; 
2d ed. Berlin and New York 1971); G. Preiser, “At&yvwois und Óvayvyrvéoxew: Zum 
Krankheits-erkennen im Corpus Hippocraticum," in Medizinische Diagnostik in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart: Festschrift für Heinz Goerke, ed. Chr. Habrich, E. Marguth, and 
J. H. Wolf (Munich 1978). 

* Galen, Methodus Medendi 1.1 = X 5-6 Kühn. Modern debate begins with the 
brilliant demolition of the Cos—Cnidos dichotomy by Wesley D. Smith, “Galen on Coans 
versus Cnidians," Bull. Hist. Med. 67 (1973) 569—85, and the more moderate remarks of 
I. M. Lonie, "Cos versus Cnidus and the Historians," Hist. Sci. 16 (1978) 42-75; cf. Jutta 
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dichotomy, at least in its strict form, along with the idea that every 
ancient account of disease will satisfy expectations formed by modern 
nosology. 

No one will maintain that Epidemics 1 and 3 rank with the Odyssey 
or War and Peace as narrative. I do, however, wish to emphasize the 
choices made by the Hippocratic author in telling his stories and so to 
suggest that ancient accounts of disease often appear in the form of a 
narrative, that they are shaped by the constraints and impulses that 
govern all narrative as well as by the particular rhetorics of narrative in 
Greek and Roman culture, and that paying attention to their universal 
and Greco-Roman narrativity can help us to understand some of the 
important differences between ancient medicine and our own. The 
questions that we can ask of our own medicine may have no answer 
when we put them to the ancient stories. 

I turn now to a very different story of an illness. We know its 
author and can give a location in time and space both to his work and to 
the occasion it describes. In chapters 61—68 of the first Sacred Tale, 
written at some time after A.D. 171, Aelius Aristides recounts an illness 
that afflicted him at Smyrna, perhaps in the winter of 147/148.?! His 
narrative pits the conventional diagnosis of the physicians of Pergamum 
against the divine instructions of Asclepius. This contrast and the dis- 


Kollesch, “Knidos als Zentrum der frühen wissenschaftlichen Medizin im alten Grie- 
chenland," Gesnerus 46 (1989) 11-28. For other views see J. Jouanna, Hippocrate: pour 
une archéologie de l'école de Cnide (Paris 1974); H. Grensemann, Knidische Medizin, 
Teil 1: Die Testimonien zur áltesten Knidischen Lehre, Analyse Knidischer Schriften im 
Corpus Hippocraticum (Berlin and New York 1975); A. Thivel, Cnide et Cos? Essai sur 
les doctrines médicales dans la collection hippocratique (Paris 1981) and "Médecine hip- 
pocratique et pensée ionienne: réponse aux objections et essai de synthése,” in Formes 
de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique: Actes du IV¢ Colloque international hippo- 
cratique, ed. F. Lasserre and P. Mudry (Geneva 1983) 211-32; H. Grensemann, Knidische 
Medizin, Teil II: Versuch einer weiteren Analyse der Schicht A in den pseudohippokrati- 
schen Schriften De natura mullebri und De muliebribus I und II (Stuttgart 1987). 

31C. A. Behr, Aelius Aristides and the Sacred Tales (Amsterdam 1968) 68—69. The 
Sacred Tales are Orations 47—52 in the edition of Bruno Keil, Aelii Aristidis Quae Super- 
sunt Omnia, II [all published] (Berlin 1898 = Hildesheim 1958). References in the form 
47K, 62 are to oration and chapter in this edition. A new edition by C. A. Behr, P. Aelii 
Aristidis Opera Quae Exstant Omnia (Leiden 1976—) has not advanced as far as the 
Sacred Tales. Translations of the Sacred Tales appear in Behr's Aelius Aristides and the 
Sacred Tales and in his P. Aelius Aristides: The Complete Works Il (Leiden 1981). I have 
not yet seen Salvatore Nicosia, Elio Aristide, Discorsi sacri (Milan 1984). 
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ease itself give structure to the narrative in order to highlight the glory 
of Asclepius and the heroic illness of the author, Aristides. 

No one would mistake Aristides’ account for a Hippocratic case 
history. From the opening of the Sacred Tales, with its Homeric motifs 
and emphasis on the author’s task, motivations, and presence in the 
text, Aristides leads his readers to expect a tale of the providence of 
Asclepius presented in an explicitly literary and rhetorical mode.3? This 
mode might be expected to stand entirely apart from the physicians’ 
descriptions. Yet Aristides’ intention, to exalt the providence of the god 
and his healing power, created a need to employ the language of medi- 
cine as a foil for the triumphant logos of Asclepius. 

The narrative in chapters 61—68 begins with just this contrast be- 
tween the medicine of the god and that of his mortal rivals.33 We read of 
two diagnoses. The god's is perplexing, fey, and ambiguous. He recom- 
mends various drugs, and Egyptian slippers, like the priests’. These are 
not prescriptions from the world of Galen or the Epidemics. Aristides 
deliberately obscures the chronological markers that were so important 
to the Hippocratic physician. We cannot even tell where we ought to 
place Asclepius' recommendation in Aristides' transition from health to 
disease. "For a long time" (ek pollou), Aristides says, Asclepius had 
warned him to guard against dropsy and given him remedies, as well as 
those Egyptian slippers. Then he recommended diverting the flow or 
discharge downward. Was Aristides ill when Asclepius made his diag- 
nosis? Or did the diagnosis precede the onset of the disease? Aristides' 
god works his healing wonders through a providence that lies beyond 
the time of mortal diseases, and Aristides offers us no answer to these 
questions. 

The second diagnosis, on the other hand, presents what seems to 
be a precise, unmysterious account of a physical disorder. Aristides 
describes the growth of a tumor in his lower abdomen: 


And there occurred a swelling from no apparent cause, at first such as 
might occur in any other case. Then it developed into a monstrous tumor, 


32 Jan Fredrik Kindstrand, Homer in der zweiten Sophistik: Studien zu der Homer- 
lektüre und dem Homerbild bei Dion von Prusa, Maximos von Tyros und Aelios Aristides 
(Stockholm 1973) — Acta Univ. Upsal., Studia Graeca Upsal. VII; L. Pearcy, "Theme, 
Dream, and Narrative: Reading the Sacred Tales of Aelius Aristides," TAPA 118 (1988) 
377—91, esp. 379-80 and n. 8. 

33H. Erhard, "Arzt und Priester in Pergamon," Gesnerus 11 (1954) 11-16. 
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and the groin was distended and everything swollen. Sharp pains followed 
and fever for some days. At this point, the doctors cried out all sorts of 
things. Some recommended surgery, some said cauterization by drug, or 
that an infection would arise and I must surely die. (47K, 62) 


Language and the technique of narrative differentiate the account of 
Aristides’ illness in chapter 62 from the divine diagnosis in chapter 
61. Chronological order holds firm, clearly marked by ap’ arkhés and 
epeita, and Aristides has taken pains to imitate the vocabulary of medi- 
cal description. It may be misleading to impose our concept of “medical 
terms” on ancient Greek medical writing, especially in its earliest 
stages,>4 but we can observe that phyma, ongkos, boubón, odyné, and 
pyretos are terms whose primary field of use is medical. Galen and the 
Hippocratic Corpus alone account for 240 of the 468 occurrences of 
phyma in the TLG data bank, 909 of the 3,520 occurrences of ongkos, 
and 107 of the 641 occurrences of boubón. 

Phrases shed more light than words on the care which Aristides 
has taken to give his description a medical coloring. “Monstrous tu- 
mor," ongkon exaision, finds a medical echo in Galen at On the Use of 
Parts 11.5 = III 858 Kühn. Nowhere else does exaisios modify ongkos, 
although exaisios, like many words found a half-dozen times in Plato 
and sprinkled about in Homer and the tragedians, appears to have be- 
come widely used, or even overused, by writers of the Second Sophistic 
in their quest for a classical and Attic style.?5 


*4J. Irigoin, "La formation du vocabulaire de l'anatomie en grec: du mycénien aux 
principaux traités de la Collection hippocratique," Hippocratica: Actes du Colloque hip- 
pocratique de Paris, ed. M. D. Grmek (Paris 1980) 265—83); Geoffrey Lloyd, "The Devel- 
opment of Greek Anatomical Terminology,” in Science, Folklore and Ideology (Cam- 
bridge 1983) 149—67; Frangoise Skoda, Médicine ancienne et métaphore: Le vocabulaire 
de l'anatomie et de la pathologie en grec ancien (Paris 1988) — Collection "Ethno- 
sciences," ed. Serge Bahuchet, no. 4; Langholf (note 16 above) 37-50. For the claim that 
"standard terms of contemporary medicine" can be identified in Thucydides' description 
of the plague see D. L. Page, "Thucydides' Description of the Great Plague at Athens," 
CQ 3 (1953) 97-119; and cf. S. L. Radt, "Zu Thukydides’ Pestbeschreibung," Mnemosyne 
31 (1978) 233—45 and 32 (1979) 163. Weaknesses in this view have been exposed by Adam 
Parry, "The Language of Thucydides' Description of the Plague," BICS 16 (1969) 106—18. 
On Galen's terminology see Phillip H. De Lacy, "Galen's Concept of Continuity" GRBS 
20 (1979) 355—69, and Richard J. Durling, " Lexicographical Notes on Galen’s Pharmaco- 
logical Writings," Glotta 57 (1979) 218-24. 

35 A search of the TLG data bank reveals that exaisios occurs seven times in Plato, 
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Aristides' medical coloring, however, is more than a general wash 
of physicians' terminology. His human doctors speak with the voice of 
Hippocrates, and they maintain, as did the Coan's final aphorism, that 
no cure exists beyond the triple methodology of surgery, cautery, and 
drugs.36 

Two other phrases, neither of them as rare as ongkon exaision, 
reveal that Aristides had a specific model in mind when he imitated the 
language of human, Hippocratic medicine in his second description of 
his disease. The collocation odynai deinai seems so natural that it is 
surprising to see how uncommon it is. Before Aristides, only four au- 
thors call pains “terrible”: Euripides at Electra 1346, Dionysius of Hal- 
licarnassus at Roman Antiquities 12.677, Josephus at Against Apion 
2.144, and the author of Epidemics 5 and 7 in the Hippocratic Corpus. 
Pains are deinai twice in Epidemics 5 and eleven times in Epidemics 7. 
Aristides’ choice of a second phrase, ap’ arkhés in the sense "from (a) 
cause," confirms that he models his human diagnosis on those in the 
last book of the Epidemics. In the Hippocratic Corpus, ap’ arkhés and ex 
arkhés are synonyms, but the authors of most treatises prefer ex ar- 
khés.?? In Epidemics 1 and 3, for example, we find that ex arkhés occurs 
sixteen times and ap' arkhés only once. But in Epidemics 7 the prefer- 
ence for ap’ arkhes is conspicuous. There we find the proportions of 
Epidemics 1 and 3 almost exactly reversed: seventeen occurrences of 
ap’ arkhés and only one of ex arkhés. 

Aristides' use of parekolouthoun also evokes the last book of the 
Epidemics. Most treatises in the Hippocratic Corpus prefer epakolou- 
theo as the term for one condition “ensuing” or “following on" another. 
Parakoloutheó is heavily concentrated in two treatises: Coan Prenotions 
and Epidemics 7.38 Parakoloutheó occurs fourteen times in each of these 


twice in Aeschylus, three times in Homer, once in Herodotus, and twice in the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus. It occurs twenty-eight times in Dio Cassius, four times in Aristides, and 
nine times in Galen. : 

36 Aphorisms 7.87 = IV 508 Littré. 

37For ex arkhés versus ap’ arkhes the proportions are as follows: Ancient Medi- 
cine, 1, 1; Prognostic, 0,1; Regimen in Acute Diseases, 2, 1; Wounds in the Head, 5,0; The 
Surgery, 1, 0; Fractures, 6, 0; Joints, 0, 1; Aphorisms, 2, 0; Prorrhetic, 2, 0; Coan Pre- 
notions, 5, 0; Diseases 1-3, 4, 0; On the Seed, Nature of Children, Diseases 4, 3, 0; Places 
in Man, 0, 1; Regimen 1—4, 6, 2; Diseases of Women 1-3, 3, 0; On Sevens, 1, 0; The 
Physician, 0, 1; Precepts, 0, 1; Crises, 0, 1; (Pseudo—Hippocrates) Letters, 1, 0. 

38 Karl Deichgrüber, Die Epidemien und das Corpus Hippocraticum, Abh. Preuss. 
Akad. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 3 (Berlin 1933; rpt. 1971), has put forward what Wesley Smith 
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treatises and only three times elsewhere, twice in Prorrhetics and once 
in Physician. 

It is hard to resist the conclusion that Aristides intended to give 
his doctors’ recommendation a Hippocratic flavor, and that he had Epi- 
demics 7, or 5 and 7, in mind when he composed the description of 
disease at chapter 62 of the first Sacred Tale. Analysis of individual 
phrases only confirms and makes specific our sense that the divine 
diagnosis in chapter 61 differs from the human in chapter 62. In reading 
Aristides, one can hardly be too sensitive to literary reference and 
allusion, or to the possibility that the author is using literature to define 
and enrich his own experience and our response to it. The real question 
is, why? 

By confronting the god’s timeless, mysterious diagnosis with the 
chronological, rational, particularized description of the medical men, 
Aristides prompts a reader to ask which account conveys the truth of 
the event and what resolution, if any, can be made of the contradiction 
between them. To answer this question, Aristides now presents the 
confrontation of divine and human diagnoses in dramatic terms. It is the 
god against the doctors. Their conflicting explanations and dire prog- 
noses create the dramatic conflict whose resolution provides the point 
of Aristides’ tale. With Aristides’ friends as chorus, the conflict be- 
tween the god and the doctors follows the course of the abdominal 
tumor, which becomes not only the subject of the narrative, but also its 
organizing principle. 

The dramatic conflict between god and doctors takes the form of a 
dialogue between divine assurance and human uncertainty, centered on 
the miracles and paradoxes of chapters 64 and 65 and finally resolved by 
the healing at the end of chapter 66. When he introduces the doctors, 
Aristides focuses our attention on their conflicting opinions and lack of 
certain knowledge: “At this point, the doctors cried out all sorts of 
things; some said surgery, some said cauterization by drug, or that an 
infection would arise and I must surely die.” Asclepius, in contrast, 
delivers a single opinion: Aristides must endure and foster the growth. 


(note 30 above) n. 19 has called “plausible arguments for connecting Epidemics 5 and 7 
with Cos (as well as with Abdera, Thasos, etc.)" and for considering the two books as a 
unit distinct from others within the Epidemics. The division of the Epidemics into three 
groups (1 and 3; 2, 4, and 6; and 5 and 7) has been traced to the work of Dioscurides and 
Capito in the late first or early second century A.D. See W. Smith, The Hippocratic 
Tradition (Ithaca 1979) 235—39, and “Generic Form" (note 23 above) 144—45. 
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When the tumor continues to grow, the human response, this time from 
Aristides' friends, is aporia polle. Their opinions, like those of the doc- 
tors, vary. Some marvel at Aristides' endurance, some take him to task 
for making too much of dreams, and some criticize him for shrinking 
from surgery or drugs. Again, the god presents a single response. Aris- 
tides must endure and pay no attention to contrary opinions. Through a 
metaphor, Asclepius tells Aristides to reject the conflicting human opin- 
ions on the source of his disease; those gardeners, the god says, do not 
know where to turn their irrigation channels. 

The wonders (thaumasta) of chapter 64 and the strange events 
(paradoxa) of chapter 65 direct our attention away from the conflict 
between divine and human opinions and toward Aristides himself. 
Chapter 64 treats his inner life, both intestinal and intellectual, and 
chapter 65 reports the god's bizarre commands and Aristides’ unques- 
tioning obedience to them. Aristides' fame as a rhetorician and his 
willingness to carry out the most extreme, even ridiculous commands of 
his savior figure in nearly every episode of the Sacred Tales. Their ap- 
pearance here reminds us that the Sacred Tales’ announced purpose, to 
narrate the providence of the god, takes the form of a celebration of 
their author's piety and endurance. As Danielle Gourevitch has pointed 
out, Aristides uses his illnesses to define his own existence.?? The rela- 
tionship with Asclepius that marks him out from other men has two 
sides. For Aristides to be the divinely favored man that he is, Asclepius 

. must heal him; but for Asclepius to heal, Aristides must be ill, and 
heroically so. 

After the marvels and paradoxes of chapters 64 and 65, the dia- 
logue between the single truth of Asclepius and the manifold uncertain- 
ties of Aristides' human associates resumes and moves to its climax. 
The god finally confutes the divergence of human opinion by delivering 
the same command simultaneously in two different places. This com- 
mand takes the form of a prescription. "There was," Aristides reports, 
“a certain drug, whose particulars I do not remember, except that it 
contained salt." In the Sacred Tales, claims about memory are in fact 
claims about the authority of narrative.^9 Certainly we cannot believe 
that Aristides simply forgot Asclepius' prescription, or that he could 
not have recovered its ingredients, as he recovered or remembered 


??Danielle Gourevitch, Le triangle Hippocratique dans le monde gréco—romain, 
Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises d'Athènes et de Rome, fasc. 251 (Rome 1984) 13. 
“Pearcy (note 32 above). 
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those of the ointment, drugs, and dentifrices whose composition he 
specifies in the third Sacred Tale.*! By pretending to have forgotten the 
ingredients of Asclepius' prescription, except for the commonest and 
most ordinary, Aristides makes a statement about the contrast between 
divine and human medicine. Just as the chronological and analytical 
specificity of the doctors' diagnosis in chapter 62 could not stand 
against the god's timeless account in 61, so the drug from Asclepius 
does what the doctors' prescriptions could not. Like the god's diagnos- 
tics, his pharmacology lies beyond the constraints of human medicine. 
To recall its ingredients is as irrelevant as it would be to suppose that a 
diagnosis from an eternal Asclepius must be delivered after the disease 
it describes, according to the rules of this world's chronology. 

By delivering his healing prescription simultaneously in two 
places, Asclepius has confuted the conflicting voices of human opinion, 
represented by Aristides' doctors and his friends. The god has not, 
however, completely convinced the human bystanders. Their appear- 
ances after the miraculous healing balance their appearances before 
and create a symmetry centered on the aristeia of Aristides in chapters 
64 and 65. As before the miracle we heard first from the physicians and 
then from Aristides' friends, so after it we hear from the friends and 
then from the physicians. The morning after the divine drug had done 
its work, Aristides reports, his friends were there, congratulating him, 
but without believing (khairontes meta apistias). Immediately after- 
wards the physicians reappear, amazed at what the god has done but 
refusing to accept that his providence eliminates all need for their ser- 
vices. There is still, they insist, need for surgery to restore the folds of 
skin displaced by the tumor, and Aristides should allow this, since what 
the god had to do was entirely done (pantós de édé peprakhthai ta ge tou 
theou). 

The stage has been set for the final refutation of human medicine. 
After the appearance of a remarkable lesion or sloughing off of the skin 
and a transformation of its appearance, Asclepius orders Aristides to 
smear an egg on the area. In a few days no one can tell where the tumor 
had been. The temporary astringent effect of egg white is well known to 
actors and acne-plagued adolescents, but it is not enough to observe 
that an egg might have had the effect that Aristides describes. Like his 
earlier prescription, whose ingredients and compounding were not im- 


41See 49K, 23-29 and (the remarkable dentifrice) 36. 
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portant enough to remember, the god’s egg is not therapy but symbol- 
ism. Its appearance in dreams is associated with physicians, and it 
appears with images of Asclepius.^ Its effectiveness in removing all 
traces of Aristides’ illness declares the god’s favor toward Aristides and 
pronounces the final irrelevance of human medical opinion when cases 
demand divine healing. 

With the disappearance of the tumor and its after-effects, Aris- 
tides’ story is over. How could it continue, we are tempted to ask. The 
story is about the tumor, and when what the story is about disappears, 
so does the story. But that naive view makes storytelling a much simpler 
thing than it in fact is. Aristides’ tumor provides not only a subject for 
his story, but also one of its structural principles. To see how this can 
be, let us look at the relation between the tumor and the dialogue be- 
tween human and divine medical opinion that has shaped our discus- 
sion so far. 

A chiastic symmetry created by the opinions of physicians and 
friends, friends and physicians, focused that dialogue on what I have 
called the aristeia of Aristides in chapters 64 and 65, in which we see 
him heroically declaiming from his sickbed and enduring the physical 
ordeals commanded by his divine savior. Aristides’ virtue, the quality 
that allows him to claim the authority to give an account of Asclepius’ 
working, comes from his stubborn adherence to the single voice of the 
god and his rejection of the conflicting voices of human medicine. 

The history of the tumor gives structure to that confrontation 
between Aristides and the voices of human medicine. After the first 
pronouncements of the physicians and the god’s reply (chapter 62), the 
tumor continues to grow, to everyone’s perplexity: ho de ongkos eti epi 
mallon éireto kai én aporia pollé. Aristides perseveres, and as the tumor 
grows, so does his determination to follow the advice of Asclepius. 
Finally the growth, now described as a phlegmoné or inflamed tumor, 
reaches its worst state and is spreading toward Aristides’ navel (chapter 
65). Only at this point does the god finally (telos de) counter the multi- 
plicity of conflicting human opinions with a multiple but not conflicting 
opinion of his own, delivered simultaneously to Aristides and his foster 
father Zosimus. The god’s decisive intervention comes at the crisis 


42 Artemidorus 2.43 = Artemidori Daldiani Onirocriticon Libri V, ed. Roger A. 
Pack (Leipzig 1963) 178. Neither Roscher, Lex., nor Pauly-Wissowa s.v. "Asklepios" lists 
the egg among the attributes of Asclepius, but cf., e.g., Archaeological Museum of Cos, 
no. 101 (late second century A.D.), a statue of Asclepius holding an egg in his right hand. 
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point or akmé*? of the disease, and also at the point where Aristides has 
focused our attention on the height of his virtue in adhering to the god's 
commands. The acme of the story, as indicated by the focus of its 
symmetrical structure, coincides with the acme of the disease that is its 
subject and leads immediately to the miraculous prescription from As- 
clepius that is its climax. 

After the tumor disappears, so does the conflict between the mul- 
tiple, self-contradictory voices of human opinion and the single voice of 
Asclepius. That conflict is replaced, on the story's downward slope, by 
clearing away of the final traces of human resistance to Asclepius' 
truth. That clearing away corresponds to the healing of the last traces of 
Aristides' tumor. 

The tumor's growth to a climax, its miraculous disappearance, 
and the shrinking of the remaining distorted tissue form the framework 
on which Aristides has built his story. The dialogue with physicians and 
friends, centered in chiastic symmetry on Aristides' heroic display of 
adherence to the god's commands, has no necessary connection with 
the narrative armature created by the history of the tumor. Aristides has 
chosen to make these two essentially independent structural principles 
coincide. By patterning his account of how Asclepius confuted human 
opinion on the progress of his disease, he heightens the importance of 
his own aristeia, which occupies the focus of both divine aretalogy and 
clinical history, and so of the reader's attention. 

The sophistication of this construction, in which clinical history 
appears not as the reason for the story's existence but as a principle of 
its literary form, makes it impossible for us to suppose that an impor- 
tant result of Aristides' narrative of his illness will be diagnosis of any 
actual condition that may have afflicted the rhetorician in Smyrna dur- 
ing the winter of 147/148. The author of Epidemics 1 and 3 exploited the 
seeming inevitability of chronological order, the understood teleology 
of disease, and the interaction between general constitutions and spe- 
cific case histories to make us believe that his patients and their dis- 
eases existed as objects of study apart from his narrative and to encour- 
age us to speculate on the causes of their conditions. Unlike the Hippo- 
cratic author, Aristides does not allow us to read his narrative without 
awareness of his own presence as creator of it. His disease exists only 


BCE. xoóc Ti Gxt tis oXeyuovirs at Galen De Comp. Med. per gen. XIII 90 
Kühn and In Hipp. Aph. comm. XVUla 83 Kühn. 
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in the narrative and for the narrative's purposes: to define the disease's 
victim and his special relationship with the healing god. 

Aristides stands at one extreme of narrative diagnosis, the Hippo- 
cratic author at the other. At one extreme, the story held sway over the 
disease, and the storyteller insisted on his claim to our attention. At the 
other, we had to seek him out, and the affliction of Hermocrates seemed 
to dictate its own story. Yet even in this spare account we found the 
essentials of narrativity, signs of the storyteller and his shaping of the 
tale. From these extremes we may be able to draw some conclusions 
that will help us to approach the many ancient accounts of disease that 
lie between. 

First, what I have called the “narrative model" needs to be re- 
tained as a possibility in every reading of an ancient account of disease. 
By using the term “model” I do not intend to impose a schematic or 
exclusive mode of reading. I hope instead to recommend that ancient 
medical texts be returned to the framework of expectation within which 
they were created: the rhetorical culture of Greece and Rome, in which 
persuasive logos held the central place. It is always worth asking which 
of the diseases known to us might be described in an ancient text, but 
we must not suppose that when we have answered that question, we 
have understood the text, or that our inability to answer it condemns 
the text or our reading. Other questions, the same ones that guide our 
reading of any ancient text, will remain to be answered. Again, I do not 
intend to prescribe any single mode of reading or to condemn any other. 
I suggest only that whatever is worth knowing about a work of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero may also be worth knowing about a work of Galen 
or Celsus. 

Second, awareness of the narrative character of many ancient 
accounts of disease may help us to avoid the trap of overemphasizing 
the resemblances between ancient and modern diagnostics and so of 
overlooking the important points which distinguish iatriké or medicina 
from modern medicine. It is true, for example, that modern diagnosis 
often takes the form of a tale of causality in which symptoms of disease 
are presented in chronological order. In this respect modern accounts of 
disease resemble ancient ones. But careful attention to the narrative 
qualities of ancient accounts allows us to observe that they often— 
again, not always—give the individual patient a different role and oper- 
ate at a different level of generalization than do modern diagnoses. 

Modern accounts give primacy to the disease and to the symp- 
toms which signify its presence. They chronicle the course of an illness 
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in order to establish a chain of cause and effect and to specify the 
disease which the symptoms at hand signify. Modern accounts empha- 
size the disease because they proceed from a therapeutic nexus in 
which giving the disease a name, establishing its cause, and treating the 
patient are inextricable. To know what disease confronts us is to know 
what can be done for the patient in front of us. Hence modern accounts 
generalize about diseases, whether as entities or processes, not about 
patients. Diseases are the interesting themes, and patients merely vari- 
ations on them. 

In ancient accounts of disease the tale of an illness must often be 
the tale of a patient. Although ancient physiology knew a number of 
distinct diseases and pathological conditions (e.g., kausos, peripneu- 
monia, phrenitis), recognizing and naming the disease at hand did not 
enable the physician to prescribe treatment. The ancient physician ex- 
pected to find and treat conditions that were more general than the 
diseases whose names were for him a kind of shorthand way of specify- 
ing a collection of symptoms. A modern physician, having recognized 
the presence of mumps or diabetes, has made a diagnosis; an ancient 
physician confronted with kholera or hydréps had still to ask what con- 
dition of surfeit or evacuation, what imbalance of humors, or what 
blockage of theoretical passages, affecting what topos, constituted this 
particular patient's illness.** For the modern physician, symptoms are 
signs of disease. For the ancient physician, diseases themselves may be 
signs of the more general conditions which therapy seeks to treat. 
These general conditions reveal themselves only in the particular cir- 
cumstances and history of each patient. Every patient is unique, but all 
diseases are variations on a few pathological themes. 

Finally, alerting ourselves to the narrative qualities of ancient di- 
agnosis may help us to appreciate the ways in which our concepts of 
physiology limit our ability to describe our own bodies and their work- 
ing. Homo sapiens, whose evolution moves almost literally with glacial: 
slowness, has changed little since Neolithic times. Although we have 
departed from the Greeks and Romans in language, art, and nearly 
every aspect of culture, we can be sure that our hearts beat and legs 
move as theirs did. If nothing else, we share with them the facts of our 
bodies and their limitations, including the final and most profound lim- 
itation of all. Yet in recent decades we have come to know that many of 


^*On some differences between ancient and modern understandings of kholera and 
other named diseases see Grmek (note 28 above) 6-8. 
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these facts, especially but not only the fact of gender, have been shaped 
by the conscious and unconscious working of our minds. What can we 
say truthfully about our bodies, and what limits do our bodies set to 
human experience? As we ask these questions, it may help us to re- 
member that when we speak of our bodies, we have often meant the 
stories we tell about them.*5 


LEE T. PEARCY 
EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, MERION, Pa. 


45 An early version of part of this paper was presented to the Society for Ancient 
Medicine in Baltimore, 6 January 1989. Wesley Smith and this journal's anonymous ref- 
eree suggested improvements in the final draft. The National Endowment for the Human- 
ities and the Episcopal Academy supported this and other research with a NEH/Reader's 
Digest Teacher-Scholar Award and a leave of absence, and the Thesaurus Linguae Grae- 
cae in Irvine, California, provided machine-readable texts without which much of this 
work would have been impossible. To all these people, organizations, and institutions, my 
thanks. 


BRIEF MENTION 
COLUMBUS’ SENECAN PROPHECY 


venient annis saecula seris, 
quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
laxet et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


—time shall in fine out breake 
When Ocean wave shall open every Realme 
The wandering World at will shall open lye, 
And Thyphis will some newe founde Land Survay 
Some travelers shall the Countries farre escrye, 
Beyond small Thule, known farthest to this day. 


(Seneca Medea 375-79, tr. John Studley, 1581) 


Perhaps no classical text was as inspirational to the navigators in 
the age of discovery as was this. Excerpted, as it is excerpted here, it 
was included by Columbus in his Book of Prophecies; in a state of 
delirium after the disaster at Santa Marfa de Belén he paraphrased it in 
his letter to Ferdinand and Isabella written on Jamaica in 1503. Tethys- 
que novos detegat orbis appears to have provided the inspiration for the 
cosmography of Tethys in the tenth book of Luiz Camoes Os Lusiadas 
(cantos 75—143). And in one of his copies of Seneca’s tragedies the great 
humanist and the illegitimate son of the "Admiral," Ferdinand Colón, 
entered the words: "This prophecy was fulfilled by my father." 

As we observe rather than celebrate this the quincentenary of 
Columbus' discovery of "America," which he took at first to be the 
7,448 islands of the Sea of Cin, Japan (Cipango), and Cathay, the career 
of these odd verses from the chorus of Seneca's Medea calls for brief 
mention and meditation, for they confirmed for the Renaissance the 
possibility of a new world to the west and in the direction Ulysses had 
taken in his doomed voyage of five days, heading "retro dal sol / al 
mondo sanza gente" (Dante, Inferno 26.116—17). The world of the T-O 
mapmakers had been bounded to east and west by a circumambient 
Oceanus comprehending the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
like an O inscribing the three continents divided by a T. Ocean repre- 
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sented the limits of the world. Even in Homer, Seneca’s Ocean and 
Tethys were located at the “limits of the fecund earth” (Zl. 14.200). 
When Alexander of Macedon followed the Indus down into the Indian 
Ocean, he set up altars to Ocean and Tethys on one of the two islands 
he discovered there (Diod. Sic. 17.104). And Demetrius Scribonius of 
Tarsus, one of the speakers of Plutarch’s De Defectu Oraculorum and a 
Greek who had voyaged on a Roman ship to the Scilly islands, dedi- 
cated a bronze tabula ansata to “Ocean and Tethys” at Heboracum (De 
Defectu 419E and R. G. Collingwood and R. P. Wright, The Roman 
Inscriptions of Britain, Oxford 1965, 623). 

So far to the west did Seneca's prophecy travel in his own century. 
But it came alive again in the late fifteenth century, when it was con- 
firmed by Columbus' discovery of the "Indies" thirty-three days west 
of Ferro in the Canaries. His son knew it well. He had accompanied 
his father on his last and disastrous fourth voyage (May 1502—Novem- 
ber 1504), and survived to write his Historia del Almirante. This work 
was first published posthumously in Venice in 1571, and in it Seneca's 
prophecy is instanced as one of the claims of the ancients— persons of 
great learning—whose authority convinced Columbus that he could 
reach India not by the overland route of Marco Polo but west from the 
extremities of Spain and Africa. Ferdinand cited Aristotle "in the, sec- 
ond book of De Caelo et De Mundo" (De Caelo 2.2982; De Mundo 
3.392b) and Seneca in the first book of his Naturales Quaestiones (Prae- 
fatio 13), and added: "if this Seneca be the same as the tragedian, we 
can say that this is what he had in mind in the Medea"— which Don 
Ferdinand cites in a version that differs in one striking respect from our 
own. 

Ferdinand annotated his own manuscript with a postilla at lines 
375-79: Haec profetia expleta ë per patré met Christoforü Colo almi- 
ranté, anno 1492. (Evidently in a copy of the tragedies of Seneca in the 
Biblioteca Colombina in Seville. Another copy that belonged to Ferdi- 
nand was printed in Venice in 1510 and is now in the Rare Book Room of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. It has his signature, the 
Medea as seventh in the order of the plays, the reading typhis at line 378, 
but no "fist" pointing to our lines.) And he had every reason to make 
this claim. What is more remarkable is what he read at line 378. It was 
not Tethys, the sister of Ocean and the Latin metonymy for Ocean, that 
disclosed new worlds to later generations; it was the navigator Tiphys 
(the “Etruscan” codex reads thethisque; A reads yphisque). This too is 
what John Studley read in his rendering of the lines. The reading Tethys- 
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que is the right reading, but, for the Age of Discovery, Tiphys (or Tiphis) 
was the only reading possible, for it was not Tethys who was destined to 
reveal new worlds beyond Thule but Tiphys, the navigator of Jason, 
audax Tiphys (Medea 345), Tiphys, in primis domitor profundi (Medea 
617). 

Was Ferdinand’s reading of this Senecan prophecy prospective or 
retrospective? Did it originate in the reading of el almirante himself or in 
the reading of his more learned son? There can be no doubt of the 
answer to this question. We find Seneca’s prophecy where we just might 
expect to discover it: in Columbus’ Libro de las Profecias buried in a 
dense thicket of prophecies from the Old Testament (fol. 59v). Seneca in 
VII tragetide Medee in choro "Audax nimium". Vernán los tardos anos del 
mundo ciertos tiempos en los cuales el mar Occéano afloxerá los ata- 
mentos de las cosas y se abrirá una grande tierra; y um nuebo marinero, 
como aquel que fue guía de Jasón, que obe nombre Tiphi, descobrirá 
nuebo mundo y entonces non será la isla Tille la postrera de las tierras (in 
Cristobal Colon, Textos y documentos completos: Relaciones de viajes, 
cartas y memoriales, ed. Consuelo Varela, Madrid 1982, LII 287). There 
is much that calls for postillas in Columbus' version of this prophecy. 
He knew the tragedies of Seneca in a manuscript in which Medea came 
seventh; he had his eye on Tiphys, nimium audax; he paid little attention 
to the plural novos orbes, for he was looking for India—una grande 
tierra. And to discover this land there was needed a new kind of sailor, 
such as was Tiphys, who was navigator to Jason on the first human 
voyage by sea east to Colchis. He completely disregarded the horror 
navium expressed by Seneca's chorus. And for the admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, Seneca was a prophet for his own impresa; seris annis he under- 
stood as certis annis, that is, ciertos tempos. He pushed back the ends of 
the known world even as he believed that the end of the world was 
approaching. 

Seneca's prophecy enters the story of Columbus' discovery of 
what Europe was pleased to call a “new world" one last time in the 
career of el almirante. It occurs in the most dramatic letter Columbus 
wrote to his invincible Catholic sovereigns from Jamaica, on 7 July 
1503. In it he gives his account of his fourth voyage, and he had made no 
other voyage like this: in a fit of delirium and despair Columbus climbs 
the mast of his ship and calls out to the four winds for help, but he hears 
only silence. Then he falls asleep and hears a voice calling to him: “O 
estulto y tardo a creer y a servir a tu Dios, Dios de todos." In remonstrat- 
ing with the admiral, this divine voice reminds him of all that had been 
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granted him: "And I granted you the keys to the locked chains of the 
Ocean Sea that were so mighty. And can you have forgotten that you 
have spread so honorable a report of Christianity over so many 
Lands?” (De los atamientos de la mar Occéana, que estavan cerrados 
con cadenas tan fuertes, te dio las llaves, in Textos y documentos com- 
pletos, XLVI 322). Here we have the rest of the text of Columbus' 
Senecan prophecy and the most compelling case for the reading Tiphys- - 
que. ; 
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ARBOGAST SCHMITT. Selbständigkeit und Abhängigkeit menschlichen Handelns 
bei Homer: Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Psychologie Homers. 
Mainz, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen 
der Geistes und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1990. Pp. 328. Paper, 
DM 78. 


This book is simultaneously valuable and annoying. It is neatly divided 
into three sections. The first, "Historische Methode und Homerinterpretation,” 
is a critique of the treatment of Homeric personality and decision making by 
Snell and his followers, emphasizing the intellectual background and context of 
Snell's approach in Schiller and the German philosophical tradition. The second 
deals with divine and human participation in human actions; the third, with the 
unity of the person in Homer. Schmitt concludes that the Homeric "self" is to 
be identified with the vóoc. 

The critique of Snell in the first section is thoughtful and very fair. The 
author is very much concerned with understanding what Snell really means; 
there is no polemic. This section would be a pleasure to read, except that the 
often periodic style demands such intense concentration. On the other hand, 
when the book goes from analyzing the assumptions behind the readings of 
others to interpreting Homer, it has serious problems of method. Parts of the 
argument depend on semantic distinctions, but Schmitt never examines all the 
usages of a word or examines its use in the formulaic system. At times one has 
the impression that the author cares more about the critique of the philosophical 
‘tradition behind much Homeric interpretation than about the poems; the text is 
seen at a distance, abstractly. Sometimes the conclusions are fully convincing; 
Schmitt's argument against those who claim that Homer does not distinguish 
outer form from inner reality or physical perception from recognition convinces 
the moment the examples are cited: Odysseus who looks ignorant of how to 
speak (II. 3.204ff.), and Paris who looks splendid; or Argus the dog, who sees 
the same Odysseus as Eumaeus but alone recognizes what he sees (Od. 17.301). 
On the other hand, he argues against K. von Fritz that voetv is not a perception 
which relates its object to its full context, since Astyanax, frightened by his 
father's helmet at Z}. 6.470, fails to do just that; but he himself claims that vosiv 
is synoptic, putting together perceived details to make a total impression, and I 
do not see how Astyanax can be doing that either; in this case, at least, voeiv 
would seem to involve selecting one especially significant detail from the total 
perception. The argument neither looks at all the examples of the phenomena 
under discussion nor analyzes the few it treats in detail really closely in their 
own terms. Despite the care given to the assumptions of others, the author's 
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own assumptions seem relatively unexamined. The strengths of the book for the 
Homerist thus lie in suggestions and intuitions, many of them excellent. It is not 
rigorous enough to be convincing where the reader is not already inclined to 
agree. The first two sections mostly seem to me correct, whereas the third 
strikes me as misguided. 

The first section shows how Snell’s conceptions of “free will,” “‘inner- 
ness,” and so forth have been strongly influenced by the tradition of Descartes, 
Schlegel, Hegel, and Kierkegaard. For Snell, Homeric men do not make true 
decisions, not because they are influenced by social requirements (he is not so 
silly as to imagine decision would take place in complete independence from 
outside considerations), but because the Homeric self is not present to itself; 
there is no consciousness of freedom to decide in independence from external 
forces. Schmitt argues that the kind of self-consciousness Snell misses in Ho- 
mer is peculiarly modern; in fact, modern theories abandon the distinction 
between inner and outer in their emphasis on subjective experience. Achilles' 
decision to follow Athena's advice against killing Agamemnon is made within a 
sphere of recognized freedom. This kind of free decision is not the same as a 
choice made by a reader of Jaspers, but it is real choice. 

Yet Schmitt himself seems at times to read Homer too much through the 
eyes of Plato and Aristotle, and of the tragedians as the precursors of the philos- 
ophers. In the last section, Schmitt claims that the "self" is to be identified with 
the unimpaired vóoc, and that the thinking which takes place in the oévec or 
8vpógc is to be identified with the activity of the impaired vdoc: passionate 
characters can still think, but their thoughts are confined to the region of their 
emotions, and they cannot give the attention to wider considerations that the 
healthy vóog can. But it is far from obvious to me that all thinking in the óvuóc 
and $oévec is impaired by passion; Odysseus’ meditations of Il. 11.401ff., for 
instance, are typical of the Homeric rational decision; Odysseus knows that 
social norms forbid cowardice. His vóoc is not mentioned in the passage. It is 
therefore hard to see how the self is to be identified with the vóoc, when so often 
characters make decisions from which it is absent. Schmitt himself says that his 
argument refers not to the words, but to the underlying ideas; but if Schmitt 
wants to argue that the Homeric self is identifiable with the faculty that makes 
rational decisions, he has to deal with the fact that these decisions can be made 
by more than one organ. He seems to take for granted that there is a primary 
distinction between rational and irrational, passionate behavior for Homer, that 
the poet shows his major characters moving from passion to reason. So, for 
instance, he assumes conflict between @upic and vóog in exhortations to control 
the Oupógc. I think this is an oversimplification. The 0vpóc one is exhorted to 
control is angry, and ànger overwhelms not only reason but other feelings. 
When Achilles tells Ajax that he has spoken xaxà Ovupdv (il. 9.645), he is not 
distinguishing the rational side of Ajax’ argument (that his anger is excessive by 
the standards social norms have established) from the emotional one (that he 
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should feel sympathy for his friends). I myseif am very suspicious of the idea 
that Homeric characters identify their “selves” with their rational capacity; 
they are not philosophers. 

On the other hand, the suggestion of the second section, that we think of 
Homeric characters as having a limited sphere of freedom-—they can accept or 
reject divine impulses—seems right. Instead of the overdetermination and in- 
separability of human and divine causes that have become commonplace in 
Homeric studies, Schmitt sees a division of responsibility, without overlap (he 
has a good discussion of Phemius' division of his poetic craft between himself 
and the Muse). So it makes good sense that divine intervention constitutes an 
apology or partial excuse for a human error but not an erasure of responsibility. 
Once we dismiss excessively modern ideas of what free will should be, the 
Homeric view is not especially puzzling. Here too, however, argument does not 
fully substantiate intuition. Schmitt says, for instance, that divine interference 
in human decision making never causes anyone to act “out of character"; Pan- 
darus is his favorite example. This is clearly generally true; but Schmitt does not 
attempt to discuss all the instances, and I wonder, for example, about Zeus' 
removal of Glaucus’ peéveg (Il. 6.234). And actual readings.seem sometimes 
odd. Schmitt rarely discusses the rhetorical side of Homeric speech, even 
though his view is well adapted to integrating it. Except in the case of Agamem- 
non in Ji, 19 (and there only sketchily), he does not explain why different charac- 
ters, or the same character at different times, may attribute an action to mortal 
or divine causation. But once it is understood that responsibility is always 
divided between a mortal and divine forces, we can recognize how a speaker's 
desire to blame or praise determines the proportions that are to be attributed to 
each side, without in any way denying the reality of either side. Priam at JI. 3.164 
surely emphasizes the role of the gods in causing the war not because, having 
fully considered the causes of his troubles, he considers Helen completely 
blameless, but because he cares for her and wishes to make her feel better. 
Everyone would agree that the gods are also to blame, but in different situations 
each would apportion the blame differently. 

Schmitt is not careful about creating stories that make sense of the text in 
his terms. So Agamemnon's explanation of his own &ty (II. 19.78ff.) is described 
in human terms as the tendency of the very powerful to overestimate them- 
selves, because he compares himself to Zeus as a victim. In Schmitt's para- 
phrase of Agamemnon’s speech, Zeus falls into &t1 because he is driven to 
boasting by Hera's open doubt of his ability to fulfill his plan; and Agamemnon's 
intention that his audience see him as subject to the difficulties of his position by 
analogy with Zeus is "unmisverstándlich." Yet Zeus boasts before Hera ex- 
presses any doubts, and I simply do not see where Homeric characters assume 
that the powerful generally are prone to such resentment; rather it seems char- 
acteristic of Agamemnon himself. Here, as elsewhere, the author seems to be 
interpreting not Homer, but his own paraphrase of Homer, and he seems oddly 
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unaware of any dangers of reading in too much when applying a “common- 
sense” or philosophical psychology to Homeric characters. Maybe Schmitt is 
right, but he goes from what is said to what is meant faster than caution would 
dictate. 


RUTH SCODEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


CHRISTOPH ULF Die homerische Gesellschaft: Materialien zur analytischen 
Beschreibung und historischen Lokalisierung. Munich, Verlag C. H. 
Beck, 1990. Pp. xii + 285. Cloth, DM 285. (Vestigia, 43). 


One of the directions Homeric studies have taken in the last twenty years 
has been to focus on the relationship of the poems to the reality that they may be 
reflecting and then on the extent to which they may offer reliable commentary 
on the world in which Homer’s audience lived. Christoph Ulf’s volume on 
Homeric social organization contributes to this strand of scholarship, falling 
into two parts, as the subtitle suggests. The first four chapters of the book are a 
careful combing of the Iliad and Odyssey to investigate certain power relations 
between and within groups. It is Ulf’s belief that his predecessors have over- 
stated the sharpness of the divisions between social groups; his remedy is to see 
the ephemerality and relativity of an individual’s status, to see gradations of 
status within social categories. 

The first chapter discusses in detail the acquisition and maintenance of 
timé, areté, and the other usual suspects; there is nothing particularly new here 
except for Ulf’s constant emphasis on gradations. This emphasis can bring new 
insights, but also statements like “Doch ist Time reduzierbar, dann kann sie 
auch vermacht werden” (49); its seems to me that the zero-sum nature of a 
number of these social commodities is rather obvious and such statements 
. needn't be offered at all. Chapter 2 takes up the importance of age, age groups, 
and the distribution of these terms in Homer, the development of the individual 
from népios to kouros/neos to gerón. Some interesting and substantially new 
observations include the regular indication that a népios is too inexperienced for 
successful warfare and that it is a topos in the Iliad that most népioi die in battle, 
that being called népios marks one for death (54ff.). (Ulf appears to have devel- 
oped these observations separately from Susan Edmunds's 1976 Harvard dis- 
sertation, Homeric népios.) He also shows that kouros is as much an indicator of 
status ds it is of age; the kouros may only lead certain groups into battle, and it is 
exclusively in battle that the kouros can earn a promotion to gerón. Ulf is dis- 
posed, I think correctly and usefully in this case, to mark numerous gradations 
within the categories of kouros and gerón, and it is apparently a previously 
unobserved fact that gerdn does not denote age so much as status. (More than 
anything else, it seems to mean "former kouros" [70, n. 44].) 
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The third and fourth chapters continue the studies of individuals in Ho- 
meric society, surveying respectively the position of the basileus in Homeric 
society and the difficulties that can arise from conflicting commitments, e.g., 
the tension from the intersection of one’s belonging to a phylé and one’s loyalty 
to a hetairos. 

The last two chapters take up matters that seem to me could have profit- 
ably come first. It is only here that Ulf really gets around to offering an explana- 
tion for some of his observations about the ephemerality and tenuousness of 
social relations in the previous chapters. He does so by taking up broader social 
structures that can be discussed within the context of those concepts and ap- 
proaches to the description and analysis of social organizations and theories of 
state formation that have for the most part appeared only in English and French. 
Here resides his outstanding contribution to those whose first language is Ger- 
man. : 
In chapter 5 Ulf discusses how wealth and power are distributed and 
restricted in the epics just as they are in small-scale societies; he takes up the 
importance of the oikos and its leadership, and the difficulties that often arise in 
the economic (redistributive) obligations of leaders ("die Distributionspflicht"). 
The German-speaking intellectual community will receive coherent discussion 
of selective aspects of the economic anthropological work of Polanyi and Sah- 
lins, of the political anthropological work of Fried and Runciman (on Greek 
state formation), most of it not yet (easily) available in German. Ulf makes 
available other important work specific to early Greece, most notably that of 
Walter Donlan on social and economic relations. Ulf is not, however, exhaustive 
in his use of textual evidence; he does not routinely let the texts speak for 
themselves and rarely expatiates on the implications of specific texts. The result 
is an impression that the texts referred to are somehow secondary to the argu- 
ment instead of being the argument's starting point. 

In this context let us consider an overlooked example of the connection of 
wealth to power and of Distributionspflicht in the Homeric world. Here are the 
events following the escape from the cave of Polyphemus: l 


Now when we reached the island where the other well-benched ships lay moored 
together, our hetairoi, ever expecting us, sat around weeping; then we got there 
and dragged our ship onto the sand, and from it we ourselves debarked on the 
shore of the sea. We took the lambs of the Cyclops from the hollow ship and 
divided them up, so that no one on my account might be cheated of an equal share. 
The ram my well-greaved hetairoi gave separately to me alone when the sheep 
were divided up. (Od. 9.543—51) 


Odysseus then sacrifices the ram and all the hetairoi share it. At least two 
aspects of this story are instructive. (1) Even after much loss of life and some 
very risky activities, the survivors of the raid on the Cyclopes are willing to 
share their booty with the entire fleet. That is, hetairoi receive a share, even 
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when they do not participate directly, the assumption being that they have or 
will on another occasion (we may assume that shares will cease for those who 
habitually fail to contribute). It is Odysseus’ responsibility (“on my account") 
to make sure shares are equal; the same concern and responsibility for “equity” 
is expressed verbatim by Odysseus after he sacks the city of the Cicones (Od. 
9.42) and by Nestor about his father’s distribution of livestock taken from Au- 
geas of Elis (4I. 11.704). (2) Not only is the difference between an ordinary share 
and the leader's share not very great, but the leader appears obligated (at least 
on this occasion, because he does it) to return the extra ram in the form of a 
feast. He receives it as an act of deference and returns it as an act of benevo- 
lence. This movement of goods back and forth, from periphery to center and 
back again, is the glue that holds such redistributive formations together. One 
easily perceives that it becomes quite a juggling act to acquire many possessions 
and to maintain power within these rules. 

In his final chapter UIf argues that the Homeric world in general reflects 
the Geometric world, beginning from the now finally well-received proposition 
that "orale Literatur" (!) is inextricably bound up with the historical reality of 
an oral poem's recitation; in this regard Ulf is following Ruth Finnegan and Ian 
Morris, James Redfield, and even Moses Finley. He then briefly discusses the 
eighth-century population increase, the proliferation of hero cults, and the 
appearance of monumental architecture. He concludes the book with a discus- 
sion of points of contact between the epics and the East, especially as they 
involve ‘culture transfers, such as the well-known borrowing of Ocean and 
Tethys as Urahnen. I found it disappointing, however, that Ulf does not explore 
the complexity of these exchanges, and by his silence appears loath to consider 
the importance that the East may have played in the economic development of 
Greek communities in the eighth century (The whole question of trade and 
markets seems purposefully avoided: Ulf makes no mention, e.g., of Jason's 
son Euneos "selling" wine at JI. 7.467-75 nor of Eumaeus’ abduction by Phoeni- 
cians from Syria at Od. 15.403ff.) 

There are production errors, but almost all are irksome rather than fatal; 
misspelled words can be a problem depending on the level of the reader’s Ger- 
man, and misprints of citations seem especially numerous in the early chapters, 
the part that works so closely with the texts. (One can always find the right 
passage with a concordance, but it shouldn’t have to happen.) There appears 
sometimes a misuse of a passage that may betray a misunderstanding of the 
limitations of Homer as an informant: e.g., Ulf mentions (70—71) that the Trojan 
leaders are gathered together, all of them, tipév véou 168 yégovvec (Il. 2.789), to 
illustrate that these are indeed categories of status. He compares JI. 9.36, where 
Diomedes tells the gathered army that all the Achaeans know what is going on, 
Tiu£v véou 62 yégovees; the implication here is that the Greeks employ the same 
delineations of groups as the Trojans; what he does not note is that in the latter 
passage Zenodotus reads tpíjxvoosg HSé uéóovvec. Add Ulf's reference (74) to a 
meeting of gerontes at Il. 9.89 while the kouroi guard the ships; he makes no 
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remark that Aristarchus reads &ptoréag instead of yégovtas there. I make a 
narrow point, but these are examples of the casual use of the texts; that Ze- 
nodotus and Aristarchus read something else seriously undermines Ulf’s point 
and reminds us all of the limitations of the significance for Homer and his 
audience(s) of any of the terms that Ulf would have us learn about. Social 
institutions cannot be discerned by vocabulary only. 

These mostly trivial defects of production and shortcomings of presenta- 
tion are easily overcome. Ulf’s German is not particularly idiosyncratic; his 
technical terminology is set out early and causes no great difficulties after a few 
doses of each term; the beginning will be slow going for those accustomed to 
certain disciplinary jargon, such as Tónnies's useful distinction between Ge- 
meinschaft and Gesellschaft, because Ulf blurs the distinction and sometimes 
instead uses terms like Gesamtgemeinschaft and Gesamtgesellschaft with un- 
clear intent (my colleagues in the German department could not help me out on 
this particular one). 

Few private citizens will be able to meet the astronomical price of this 
book. My advice to most readers of this review is to urge your libraries to 
purchase it, for the first four chapters may be culled with profit; the last two 
chapters are of less value, since much of the same territory has been covered by 
Donlan in his many articles and by Morris (especially his “Use and Abuse of 
Homer,” CA 5 [1986] 81-138). Although several of the formidable undertakings 
(mostly in Klio, between 1975 and 1988) of the Soviet historian Jurij Andreev 
address a number of the same questions about power relations, the ephem- 
erality of leadership in the epics, the historicity of the Homeric society itself, 
etc., and do so in German, they are not all in one place. It seems to me that Ulf’s 
efforts will be well received by all who work closely with the epics; his recogni- 
tion of the tensions generated by the existence of individual obligations within 
larger social institutions is an important one and should be appreciated on both 
banks of the Rhine. 


Davip W. TANDY 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


SYNN@VE DES Bouvri£. Women in Greek Tragedy: An Anthropological Ap- 
proach. Oslo, Norwegian University Press, 1990. Pp. 394. Cloth, $45.00. 
(Symbolae Osloenses Fasc. Suppl. 27) 


This is an ambitious and provocative work, but one that does not com- 
pletely fulfill the expectations that it raises. Des Bouvrie makes many intelligent 
points about women, tragedy, and their respective places within fifth-century 
Athenian culture, but the methods she chooses to manage the questions she 
asks do not permit her ultimately to come up with exciting answers. 

Des Bouvrie’s question is the traditional and still largely unanswered one, 
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“How can we explain the fact that Greek tragedy presents dominant and enter- 
prising female characters, while contemporary historical females in many re- 
spects were ‘muted’ and made invisible from public life?” (11). The answer, she 
argues, involves another issue; to account for women within tragedy, it is neces- 
sary first to account for tragedy within Athenian culture. This means that her 
project is more rigorously demanding than other comparable studies, but also 
that the bulk of her work is taken up with a discussion of tragedy, so that the 
women come to seem somewhat of an appendage. 

The book begins with a chapter on women at Athens, follows with four 
chapters on aspects of tragedy and its interpretation, and concludes with dis- 
cussions of individual plays. This last section occupies more than half the book. 
The first chapter contains much that those interested in the field will already 
have mastered, but it is useful to have the material collected. Des Bouvrie 
concludes that women occupied a paradoxical position produced by their im- 
portance to the process of guaranteeing the continuity of the oikos and hence of 
the polis, so that they were on the one hand valued and on the other hand 
segregated and controlled (59). 

The long, central discussion on tragedy advertises itself as indebted to 
anthropological methods. Des Bouvrie is here concerned to combat various 
prevalent notions of tragedy, such as that it is a site for intellectual debate about 
morality or social governance, or that it is an exploration of suffering individual 
consciousness. Her allegiance to anthropological thought leads her to argue that 
Athenian theater was preeminently the site of the public creation and recreation 
of cultural values, values which constituted the shared, unspoken assumptions 
of all members of the culture and which therefore were not transmitted as 
information from author to audience, nor presented either as topics for debate 
or as attractive mimesis. In this analysis, tragedy partakes predominantly of the 
quality of ritual, producing a sense of communitas in its audience members that 
serves to unify them almost without their conscious participation around the 
fundamental inviolable tenets of their culture. Specifically, tragedy excites in 
them emotions of horror at the transgression of cultural boundaries, and emo- 
tions of peace and satisfaction when those boundaries are reasserted. Des Bou- 
vrie stresses, then, the concept of a shared culture, the ritual quality of tragedy, ' 
and the diachronic emotional orchestration of the tragic plot. 

This central section is detailed, forcefully written, and liberating in that it 
promotes an awareness of historical distances and posits the entire culture as 
cause and effect of the tragic process, rather than relying on the construct of 
"the author" But I find des Bouvrie's assumptions flawed and the resulting 
analyses of individual plays unsatisfactory. These analyses proceed as follows. 
First there is a statement of how the women or woman in the tragedy qualifies it 
for analysis, then an account of how other critics have dealt with it, distinguish- 
ing main lines of approach, and finally des Bouvrie's new account of the play. 
She believes that the tragedy itself provides the guidelines to correct interpreta- 
tion by its “points of excitement," i.e., the basic cultural values around which 
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the tragedy generates strong emotions. Thus the women of Aeschylus’ Hiketi- 
des are prominent because of the “fundamental value of the marriage institu- 
tion” (166), which is what is at stake in the play. Generally speaking, women are 
prominent because the tragedies deal with the issues of preservation of the 
oikos, and also because women provide the resources of emotionalism with 
which the tragedy generates strong reactions in the audience. 

We are thus left in the curious—for feminists—position of arguing that 
the given text means exactly what it claims to mean. Des Bouvrie’s concluding 
analyses struck me as reductive in the same way as many of the alternatives 
which she rejects. The problem at the heart of the method is, I think, its privi- 
leging of an anthropological model of culture and thus of drama over any other 
model that might offer itself. For instance, des Bouvrie twice explicitly dis- 
misses an alternative, ideological analysis: “the notion of ‘ideology’ should be 
avoided since it conveys overtones of optional, conscious exertion of power, 
whereas the phenomena I will discuss . . . belong to the inevitable patter[n]ing. 
of social life, and they were partly withdrawn from conscious reflections about «. 
alternative solutions" (51); "dramatic presentation is more effective than overt, 


ideology precisely by presenting implicit meaning" (75). The most influential : 


theories of ideology do not draw this false distinction between the exercise of ` 
power and the “patterning of social life" and are able to account for the repre- 
sentation of "alternatives" within a given culture's forms. A working notion of ` 
ideology would also release des Bouvrie from the dichotomy that she has to 
posit, when accounting for the affective elements of tragedy, between reason 
and emotion. 

Des Bouvrie's emphasis on the communal experience and re-creation of 
basic cultural values in the theater (55) also prevents her from asking the crucial 
question, cui bono? Values that value whom and what? Her emphasis on Tur- 
nerian communitas prevents her from considering that one value may contradict 
another and that this may be a manifestation of social conflict. No doubt culture 
always consists in convincing people that what is artificial is in fact natural, but 
the selection of artificial arrangements always benefits certain segments of the 
society at the expense of certain others. Des Bouvrie knows this, for she knows 
that all the "basic cultural values" celebrated in the theater are generated by 
men (89), and she knows that despite theatrical communitas, the seating ar- 
rangements in the theater reproduce the social hierarchy (87). But by allowing 
conflict no place in her model of social reproduction she is forced to claim a 
curious and ultimately unconvincing univocality for the tragic production. 

Des Bouvrie frequently insists (e.g., 132—33) that tragedy is not a forum 
for debate, as many modern critics contend, because according to her recon- 
struction tragedy wants to assert cultural values and not their alternatives, and 
because it works by means of orchestrating emotions and not by encouraging 
reflection. Yet she does not tackle the question of why Athens should evolve a 
form founded on the &yóv, the debate and the conflict, if what was needed was 
an arena in which to rehearse basic cultural values. Again, why evolve a form 
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that can be seen in many of its aspects to model the law court and the assembly? 
Why, indeed, not rely on epic and lyric? The precise historical dimension is 
missing from the discussion, except insofar as des Bouvrie allows that Athens, 
extraordinarily rich and powerful (79), was especially interested in a discourse 
of inclusion and exclusion, and thus its dramatic productions privileged the unit 
of citizenship, the oikos. 

Ido not want to detract from the strengths of this book, which seem to me 
to lie in its resolute combating of postromantic notions of cultural production. 
Des Bouvrie opposes all critical constructions which make the “author” en- 
tirely responsible for the tragedy, or which stress the transcendent universality 
of the tragedy without giving weight to its specific context. But in her urge to 
write about tragedy in terms of culture, she seems to have left out conflict: 
anthropology has defeated history. There are other points in her work where 
history would have been helpful. Des Bouvrie is very good at amassing ac- 
counts of critical tendencies, especially on the “women” debate, in chapter 6 
and at the beginning of individual analyses. But there is rarely an indication that 
an external history is one of the determinants producing the critical texts. Thus 
in chapter 6 she divides approaches to tragedy on national lines (it was a very 
salutary experience for an Anglo-American critic suddenly to find herself the 
Other!) but omits any historical taxonomy. On the other hand, her work is well 
guarded against ahistorical conflation of ancient society with contemporary 
culture (e.g., 104-7). 

I have not done justice to the extensive learning of the book (sometimes 
documented in onerous footnotes) or to its many individual insights. It is 
marred by a theoretical blind spot, but is valuable nonetheless. Its ambitious 
project is, however, undermined by inadequate editing; a systematic inattention 
to syntax, grammar, spelling, and punctuation proved distracting. 


BARBARA GOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


M. L. MorGAan. Platonic Piety: Philosophy and Ritual in Fourth-Century Ath- 
ens. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1990. Pp. x + 273. Cloth, $28.50. 


Morgan has written a brief and unpersuasive account of the religious role 
played by Platonic philosophy. He claims that there was a traditional “Delphic 
Theology” which assumed an unbridgeable chasm between the mortal and the 
divine (18). At the heart of this “gap” stood the immortality of the gods. Yet 
during the years 415—399, when Athens found itself in the midst of a “religious 
crisis” (16-21, 42f.), there occurred a great influx of foreign, ecstatic cults (17— 
21, 221, n. 4). These cults (Orphic, Dionysian, Pythagorean) were all inter- 
related forms of a *non-Delphic theology of divine-human union” (29), which 
sought to provide for personal salvation and immortality through ecstatic rites. 
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Socrates and Plato were attracted to these cults by the centrality which they 
gave to the soul. But they were also repelled by their irrationality (30). Socrates, 
for his part, supposed that the “gap” could be bridged by “wisdom.” But if this 
was to satisfy our aspirations to divinity, the soul would need to be immortal; 
and in the Apology, at least, Socrates has only a “high hope” but no clear 
commitment to the immortality of soul (9-15). It was only Plato who fully 
developed the notion of philosophy as a “rational revision of ecstatic ritual 
based on the conviction that human beings can attain divine status” (30), by 
insisting on the immortality of the soul, and substituting “cognitive virtue . . . 
for pious displacement" (22). But if philosophy is to play this exalted role, its 
objects must be adequate, i.e., they must be eternal and transcendent. In the 
Meno these objects are only “truths in the soul” (51f£); they first become tran- 
scendent in the Phaedo. From all this, Morgan thinks that he has shown that the 
*discovery of the Forms . . . is the result in part of a deep religious need" (56; 
cf. 210, n. 3). 

Morgan proposes a "historical" reading of the texts (4ff.), an approach 
which he has elsewhere sought to justify on theoretical grounds (Rev. Met. 40 
[1987] 717-32). In practice, however, he simply operates on the assumption that 
the thought which one finds in the dialogues was developed largely in response 
to external stimuli (cf. Dodds. The Greeks and the Irrational, 208ff.). This ap- 
proach leads him to offer such implausible claims as the following: that the 
simile of the cave is modeled upon the Greater Mysteries of Eleusis (138f.); that 
in order to understand the Meno we must first grasp the "bitter and despon- 
dent" mood in Athens at the time when the dialogue was composed (33ff.), since 
the dialogue is Plato's response to the Peace of Antalkidas (43f£.); and that the 
Phaedrus is a "record" of Plato's “mood” and of his "response" to the events 
leading up to the Battle of Leuctra (159ff.). 

Such a methodological stance should at least demand a firm commitment 
to careful historical scholarship. But Morgan expressly disavows any attempt at 
firsthand research and is content to rely for his historical material on "the work 
of others" (6). The result is that he betrays at every turn an excessive reliance on 
handbooks, together with an almost total disregard for most of the specialized 
literature (9, n.8; 10, n. 10; 21, n. 66; 22, n. 75; 33, n. 5; 36, nn. 29—30; 40, n. 49; 
etc.). Consequently, complex issues of a broadly historical nature are dealt with 
in a wholly unsatisfactory manner (17, nn. 37-39; 19, nn. 54, 56; 21, n. 70; 28, nn. 
106—8; 34, n. 18; 35, n. 24; 40, n. 44; 167, nn. 47—49; etc.), as are topics more 
purely philosophical (12, n. 19; 56, n. 2; 59, n. 16; 180, n. 85). Thus, despite the 
judicious warning which he received, per litteras, from R. Parker (194, n. 5), 
Morgan insists on depicting the "religious crisis" of this period in the most lurid 
terms and in claiming that this was the time which saw the great and dramatic 
increase in religious syncretism that encouraged the changes he sees in Platonic 
thought. In this he is following a well-known and often abused passage in 
Dodds (The Greeks and the Irrational, 193ff.; see Morgan, 199, n. 50, also 221, n. 
4). But a more careful assessment of the evidence might have modified this 
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picture. (On the “religious crisis” of this period see B. Jordan, TAPA 116 [1986] 
119-47; J. Mikalson, Studies Presented to Sterling Dow [Durham, 1984] 217-25; 
and, for a more balanced account of fifth—century syncretism, H. S. Versnel, 
Inconsistencies in Greek and Roman Religion 1 [Leiden, 1990] 102—23.) 
Morgan may fairly be described as a modern pan-Orphicist. His concep- 
tion of "Orphism" is largely taken over from Guthrie, but as modified by Bur- 
kert and West, according to whom "Orphism" is not so much an organized 
religion as one of a set of similar, overlapping phenomena. Morgan, however, is 
farless cautious than these authorities and continues to treat the whole nexus of 
ideas and practices as essentially ^Orphic" (see 39f., 42f., 77, 172, 180, etc.)— 
the existence and wide dispersion of which he thinks has been confirmed by 
recent archeological finds (41ff.). Unfortunately his confidence is not so fully 
justified as he believes. The spread of Dionysian cults throughout the fourth 
century, especially in South Italy, has been carefully studied (see, e.g., Orfismo 
in Magna Grecia: atti del quattuordicesimo Congreso di studi sulla Magna Grae- 
cia, Taranto, 6—10 ottobre 1974 [Naples, 1975]; also Cole, GRBS 21 [1980] 223- 
38). But Morgan's insistence (96f.) that Dionysian initiation was of a fully 
ecstatic type must be considered in the light of the various attempts of A. 
Henrichs to modify this view. The Derveni papyrus, on the other hand, raises 
just as many questions as it solves. First of all, the treatise is not so securely 
dated as Morgan believes (207, n. 56), for the absence of Platonic elements 
proves nothing. Furthermore, even if the poem itself is a fifth-century product, 
it is singularly disappointing. To be sure, the possession of so old an allegoricai 
interpretation of a theogonic poem is certainly a great find. But the existence of 
such allegorizers could have been inferred on other grounds (cf. Dodds, 225, n. 
5; Comm. ad Pl. Gorg. 492D1—493D4; also OF 33 Kern [= Epigenes]). This is a 
point of some importance, for as Guthrie long ago observed, the actual meaning 
of the myths themselves was probably undetermined (see P. Derv., col. X, 5f. 
[West], with Rusten, HSCP 89 [1985] 133f.; also Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, 
316ff.); and the dry, scholastic interpretations of the papyrus do little to support 
the view that the poem itself contained anything that must be regarded as essen- 
tially “Orphic” doctrine. Indeed, most of the notions traditionally associated 
with Orphism (immortality, post-mortem rewards and punishments, eternal 
bliss for the initiates) have been shown time and time again to be traditional, 
while the more crucial ideas of the fall of the soul or the moral interpretation of 
sin have still not been proved to be “Orphic.” The new finds, in other words, do 
little to controvert the skepticism of Linforth or to go beyond Plato's own de- 
scription in Rep. 363a—366b (cf. P. Derv., col. XVII [West], with Rusten ad loc.). 
Nor are we told why any of this should be relevant to Plato. For while 
“Orphic” influence on Plato has had its defenders (Guthrie, Nilsson, Boyancé, 
Ziegler; cf. Procl. In Plat. Tim. I1, 146, 20ff. Diehl [= OF 210 Kern]), there have 
also been many skeptics (Wilamowitz, Thomas, Linforth, even Dodds). Yet 
Morgan dispenses with the details of this debate (e.g., 216, n. 88). Consequently . 
he carelessly speaks of “the Orphic doctrine that the soul is imprisoned in the 
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body” both in reference to Phd. 62b2—5 (64), and Phdr 250c5—6 (172). But the 
doctrine s6ma—séma, and the doctrine that the soul is “imprisoned in the body” 
are not identical, as Crat. 400c proves; and if sórna—séma is, in fact, the point of 
Phdr. 250c (as Thompson ad loc. supposed; but see R. Ferwerda, Hermes 113 
[1985] 273), then the doctrine of the Phaedrus is not Orphic (see Dodds, 169, n. 
87). None of this, finally, is likely to be relevant to Phd. 62b3—5, which should 
probably be understood as vetat . . . de praesidio et statione vitae decedere (Cic. 
De Senect. 20.73). Morgan, however, cites none of the literature devoted to these 
important passages. 

On the other hand, Plato's use of the language of initiation has been 
noticed by many scholars (e.g., Louis, Les métaphores de Platon [Rennes, 1945] 
221; Des Places, Etudes platoniciennes, 83—97; Hawtrey, Antichthon 10 [1976] 
22-24). This usage is largely metaphorical (cf. A. D. Nock, Essays on Ancient 
Religion II, 796—801), a point which Morgan has failed to note. But despite his 
preoccupation with this vocabulary, he has missed a probable reference to the 
mysteries in Apol. 41c8—d5, where Socrates speaks of his “high hopes" (41c8 
evéamidac; cf. 40c4) for a better afterlife (see Des Places, 97, n. 46; also Shorey, 
Plato’s Republic I [Loeb] 18, n. a). And though Morgan takes the entire passage 
(40c4ff.) to be an expression of Socratic agnosticism (cf. Brickhouse and Smith, 
Socrates on Trial [Princeton 1988] 255, n. 54, 257ff.), it does not really differ, at 
least in this respect, from Phd. 63b—64a (esp. b9—c7; and [N.B.] b4—5, which 
expressly alludes to Apol. 40c—41d), which latter dialogue Morgan takes to be 
fully Platonic. In this case, however, the doctrine of the Apology may not be 
quite so agnostic as he thinks (cf. Crito 54b—c) and, so, the development from 
Socrates to Plato not nearly as neat as he would like. Finally, as regards Or- 
pheus’ presence in Apol. 41a6, which Morgan (21) finds so significant, see Paus. 
10.30.6ff. (- Test. 69 Kern), with Linforth, 30f. In all these instances a greater 
attention to the scholarly literature might have saved the writer from his nu- 
merous errors and made this book more useful for those who agree with its 
conclusions as well as for those who do not. 


ALEXANDER TULIN 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


RICHARD A. BILLOWS. Antigonos the One—Eyed and the Creation of the Helle- 
nistic State. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1990. Pp. xix + 515. $48.00. (Hellenistic Culture and Society Series, 4) 


Antigonos Monophthalmos' career is central to early Hellenistic history, 
for Hieronymos of Kardia, the premier source, was his subordinate. Hierony- 
mos' account revolved around Antigonos from 316 to 301, while from 323 to 316 
Antigonos was a major figure in it. Since books 18-20 of Diodoros are based on 
Hieronymos' work, modern historians of the era also use the career of Antigo- 
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nos as a framework. Although there have been several studies of aspects of 
Antigonos’ career in other languages, this is the first full-scale biography in 
English. 

This book is an important new addition to the study of the subject. The 
main body of the work is divided into two parts. The first and larger one is a 
complete politico—military biography of Antigonos, effectively giving the entire 
history of the dissolution of Alexander’s empire from 323 to 301. The second 
part is a study of his creation and management of the administrative system for 
his kingdom. Three appendices complete the book: an essay on the literary 
sources for the life of Antigonos, a survey of the numbers and provenance of his 
military and naval forces, and a prosopography of his friends and subordinates. 

Billows likes and admires Antigonos, depicting him as a good family man 
with a sense of humor and immense physical energy. He rejects the modern 
portrait that makes harshness and arrogance Antigonos’ leading characteristics 
and the cause of his ultimate failure, while recognizing that despite a reputation 
for mildness and forbearance he could be and was ruthless and harsh. Antigo- 
nos was a complex man whose responses varied with the circumstances. Some 
of the sources were hostile to him; even Hieronymos, who served and favored 
Antigonos, had originally opposed him while in the service of Eumenes. 

Like the other Diadochoi, Antigonos’ life before 323 is obscure because 
the sources concentrate exclusively on Alexander and his immediate entourage. 
When in 333 Antigonos became satrap of Greater Phrygia, he passed out of the 
immediate orbit of Alexander and his historians. Billows successfully integrates 
the few specific facts we know about him with the facts of Macedonian history 
to create a picture of his earlier years. 

Alexander’s sudden and unforeseen death in 323 freed Antigonos from a 
peripheral position with few career opportunities. Accordingly he first ruled a 
satrapy in Asia Minor, and later in charge of the military resources of Asia he 
prosecuted the war against Eumenes. Success gave him the resources to fight 
against the surviving rulers. In 311 he split the coalition arrayed against him, and 
8 peace was made essentially on the basis of uti possidetis. This was the zenith 
of his power, for soon Seleukos seized Babylon and gained control of the upper 
satrapies. Billows argues that Antigonos was not very interested in the upper 
satrapies and that the loss of Babylonia left him with a much stronger and more 
cohesive empire than the Seleucids were to have, a prefiguration of the Roman 
Empire in Asia. The war broke out anew, and Antigonos' forces campaigned 
against Seleukos, Ptolemy, and Kassander. In 306 Antigonos assumed the di- 
adem and was immediately imitated by the other Diadochoi. Between 306 and 
302, now in his late seventies, Antigonos attempted to eliminate some of his 
foes, but his physical vitality was declining, and he suffered a near fatal illness 
in 305. His only reliable general was.his son Demetrios Poliorketes; conse- 
quently, despite his physical weakness and extreme corpulence, he had to take 
the field when he was attacked in 302. He died fighting at Ipsos in 301, and his 
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empire was partitioned. Billows emphasizes that the failings of Antigonos’ 
years of great age have influenced the judgments of historians. 

The second part of the book, which depicts Antigonos as the creator of a 
Hellenistic state, is more innovative. It consists of a general survey of his rela- 
tions with the Greek cities, followed by a survey, in a geographical format, of the 
evidence. Antigonos’ kingdom changed over the years; in its most stable phase, 
310—301, it consisted of Asia west of the Euphrates. His first need as a Hellenis- 
tic state-builder was Hellenic manpower, and this could only be obtained by 
conciliating the Greek poleis. He called for their independence and tried to 
establish a system of local autonomy for the Greek cities in his kingdom, creat- 
ing a model for the Hellenistic world. Antigonos was aided by the development 
in fourth-century Greece of the concept of a common peace and the debase- 
ment of the meaning of eleutheria to that of autonomia. His Hellenic League 
harked back to Philip II's League of Korinth. Overall Antigonos tried to com- 
bine the maximum of autonomy with a minimum of control, using the sym- 
machy as an instrument to create the network of alliances which bound the 
Greek cities to his kingdom. He accepted the sovereignty of the polis but re- 
stricted its foreign policy and required it to aid him in his struggles. His adminis- 
trative involvement with the Greek cities was limited, and he usually intervened 
only when a city appealed to him. His tact and consideration of Greek sensi- 
bilities gave his a good reputation even after his death. 

The sources for the internal administration of Antigonos' kingdom are 
scarce. Consequently its historical development and the specific differences 
between different areas are no longer recoverable. Billows uses whatever evi- 
dence is available, including Argead, Achaemenid, and Seleucid parallels, to 
create a picture of Antigonos' administration. He discusses the theoretical un- 
derpinnings of Antigonos' rule, pointing out that the decline of the native aris- 
tocracies between the fourth century and the developed Hellenistic period, 
except in Macedonia, made the later monarchies more absolute. The Diadochoi 
were more dependent on their philoi (who replaced the hetairoi of the Argeads) 
than were their successors, because as usurpers they were creating legitimate 
institutions to replace personal charisma and military conquest as the basis of 
power. Antigonos created a council of state (synedrion) composed of his philoi, 
which he could consult on general policy and which could make judicial deci- 
sions and deal with important administrative matters. Of the 128 subordinates of 
Antigonos listed in Appendix 3, nineteen are attested as philoi, and many more 
may have been. The philoi, not all of whom were in his inner circle, could take 
on a variety of military, administrative, judicial, financial, and diplomatic tasks. 

The available sources yield more information about the personnel in 
charge of receiving embassies from the Greek cities which passed decrees in 

` their honor than about most other parts of Antigonos’ administration. Antigo- 
nos employed an extensive bureaucracy which Billows treats in five categories: 
administrative and diplomatic, financial, judicial, military and naval. The 
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sparse evidence is sifted for information on provincial administrative institu- 
tions. Billows points out that Antigonos never had an extended period of peace 
in which to work out a reorganization of his kingdom. The territory east of the 
Euphrates, lost after 311, remained divided into satrapies. In the west, where 
Antigonos could monitor affairs more closely, we find sfratégoi in charge of 
portions of satrapies. Billows refuses to schematize the officials mentioned in 
the sources (stratégos, hyparchos, epistatés, epimeletés), but he conceives of 
governors with full military and civil competence alongside a series of royal 
commanders of major fortresses with large garrisons. Native dynasties contin- 
ued to rule their territories under Antigonos’ suzerainty, in varied and flexible 
conditions. 

Despite the scarcity of sources, economic policy can be discerned. Antig- 
onos encouraged economic well—being for increased taxation and to undercut 
the economic position of his enemies. He tried to create a grain monopoly by 
selling grain from his state lands to the cities within his kingdom and to circum- 
vent the Egyptian monopoly of papyrus. He was also interested in the frankin- 
cense trade with the Red Sea. Billows sees him as a strict but fair ruler who 
encouraged both the productivity and the prosperity of his territories. He was 
an important colonizer, anticipating much of Seleukos’ work. He synoikized 
Greek cities, strengthened native cities and tried to turn them into Greek poleis, 
founded new poleis, and created military colonies (katoikiai). 

Billows shows that Antigonos was fairly liberal in his use of non—~Greeks 
in the army and administration. He allowed some of the native dynasts to ad- 
minister their territories; the chiliarchs mentioned in the Mnesimachos inscrip- 
tion may be natives. Antigonos had a good Greek education, fostered Greek 
culture in his kingdom, and maintained a circle of literary men. 

Appendix 1 contains a discussion of the literary sources for Antigonos’ 
reign. It treats the lost historians of the early third century and the later ac- 
counts in which their content is preserved. A major problem is the relationship 
between the account of Hieronymos of Kardia and books 18-20 of Diodoros. 
Billows, whose account is based mainly on Diodoros, Arrian’s Met’ Alexan- 
dron, Plutarch, Polyainos, the inscriptions, and occasional additions from other 
sources, believes that Diodoros used Hieronymos’ account as a framework 
which he then supplemented with other historians. A strong case, however, can 
be made that Diodoros supplemented his source, not with other historians, but 
with his own general historical knowledge. A second appendix covers the num- 
bers and provenance of his military and naval forces. 

The final appendix, containing a prosopography of Antigonos’ friends and 
subordinates, will be of great utility to all historians of this period. It shows 
Billows’s thorough knowledge of the historical details of his period, although in 
such a dense mass of material not all of his conclusions will be universally 
accepted. Given the diversity and state of the sources, the modern scholar must 
be arbitrary.in deciding, e.g., whether there may have been two people of the 
same name, and this is especially true where the name appears in the proso- 
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pography of Alexander the Great. For example, I think it is more likely that 57. 
Iolaos and 93. Philippos were s6matophylakes at the shadow court of Alexander 
IV than members of the first taxis of the Hypaspists under Alexander the Great. 
Seleukos and Peithon Krateua are excluded as rival dynasts, although for com- 
pleteness, abbreviated entries concentrating on their subordinate relation to 
Antigonos could have been included. 

Despite a certain amount of repetition in the historical, administrative, 
and prosopographical sections, when the same event is discussed from different 
viewpoints the work is clear and direct. It presents an original view, supported 
by a thorough employment of the sources, of Antigonos' life and aims. 


IRWIN L. MERKER 
RuTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEWARK 


NATHAN S. ROSENSTEIN. Imperatores Victi: Military Defeat and Aristocratic 
Competition in the Middle and Late Republic. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1990. Pp. xii + 224. 


In this ambitious and provocative book Nathan Rosenstein ventures to 
demonstrate that by and large in the Roman Republic "defeated generals suf- 
fered no discernible ill effects in the political arena as a consequence of their 
failures on the battlefield" (6) —a remarkable contrast to other cultures (one 
thinks immediately of Athens) and to our own expectations of so militaristic and 
competitive a society as the Romans’. This state of affairs, in his view, repre- 
sents no accident but rather an important and hitherto unrecognized limit on 
aristocratic competition in Rome. Certain victi were punished, but most were 
unaffected. In fact, on the basis of his survey of the careers of defeated generals, 
Rosenstein concludes that victi enjoyed subsequent political success compara- 
ble to that of their undefeated peers. All of which requires an explanation: what 
determined whether a particular victus was to be punished (in one way or an- 
other, be it defeat at the polls or indictment in court)? Or, to cast the question in 
different terms, what assumptions allowed a victus to be reabsorbed into Roman 
political life? Rosenstein's answer examines three facets of the Romans' under- 
standing of military defeat: (I) defeat was believed to result from a violation of 
the pax deorum and so stemmed as much from the will of the gods as from the 
efforts of an individual commander (chapter 2); (2) public estimation of a de- 
feated general derived primarily from the defeated general's conduct both in 
battle and in the aftermath, it being possible to wrest a reputation for manly 
virtue even from catastrophe (chapter 3); and, finally, (3) because the Romans 
participated in a “myth of universal aristocratic competence" (p. 172), responsi- 
bility for failure was more likely to be attributed to the troops than to the men 
who led them; so long as the defeated officer evinced bravery and protected the 
dignity of the Roman people, he carried out his duty (chapters 4 and 5). Such, in 
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brief, is the argument of the book (an argument that has been ventilated previ- 
ously; cf. CA 5 [1986] 230—52 and CP 85 [1990] 255—65 with the response of W. V. 
Harris, ibid. 288-90; but here Rosenstein has presented his case in full). 

First, praise. Rosenstein has shown us how complex a phenomenon mili- 
tary defeat was in Roman society and how susceptible of manifold reception. It 
will no longer be possible to explain a candidate's failure merely by simple- 
mindedly invoking a lackluster or even disastrous military career. By elucidat- 
ing the religious (and ritualistic) dimension of warfare, which has lately been 
much discussed from the perspective of Roman imperialism, Rosenstein has 
enhanced our understanding of Roman religion and its reality in the mentality of 
Romans of all classes. His observations on the importance of heroic deaths and 
of courageous deportment by Roman aristocrats, especially in moments of 
crisis, successfully illustrate for the historian what has perhaps been more fa- 
miliar to students of Latin literature: that virtus is best displayed when put to the 
test (one is reminded of Stephen Vincent Benét's lines on Stonewall Jackson) 
and can be authenticated beyond question by a magna mors (e.g., V. Póschl, 
Horazische Lyrik [Heidelberg 1970] 115£.; more recently, M. Griffin, G&R 33 
[1986] 66—74, 192—202, esp. 196ff.). These contributions—and other particulars 
could be adduced—commend this book and command our appreciation for his 
labors. 

Now for the other shoe. This is an intelligent book, but certain of its 
claims are so novel and in certain respects so counterintuitive that they must 
provoke some disagreement. For instance, after his treatments of the gods and 
of the aristocratic code of conduct, Rosenstein asserts that competence-per se 
was not really an issue in appraising a defeated general's predicament: "defeat 
implied nothing about his abilities" (115). In fact, he goes on to argue, the myth 
of universal aristocratic competence "required that [in elections] the fact of 
having presided over a military defeat be denied any relevance to questions of 
fitness or capability" (173). Now this cannot be so, nor need it be so even on the 
basis of Rosenstein's own reasoning. 

The fine qualities claimed by the Roman aristocrat most certainly in- 
cluded wisdom (of a sort) and foresight. As early as the Scipionic epitaphs 
sapientia appears as an ingredient of excellence (CIL I?. 7; 11). And ample 
evidence may be cited—including the familiar encomium to L. Caecilius Metel- 
lus preserved by the elder Pliny (NH 7.139) —that sapientia and consilium were 
necessary virtues for the ideal senator: “ab hoc ordine non fortitudo solum, 
verum sapientia postulatur" (Cic. Phil. 13.5; for consilium cf. i.a. Cic. Leg. Man. 
10; Liv. 6.27.1; 28.43.1). Like the good statesman, the Roman general was ex- 
pected, beyond merely having mastered the techniques of soldiering (e.g., 
Caes. BG 2.20f.), to possess prudence—especially foresight—in plenty; ratio 
belli required it (e.g., Cic. Leg. Man. 10; Caes. BG 5.33; 6.34; Liv. 3.63.3; Vell. 
2.18.1). That is, the honorable pursuit of military glory naturally entailed mili- 
tary competence, a point made fulsomely (if tendentiously) in the speech that 
Sallust placed in the mouth of C. Marius (Jug. 85). Nor can it be doubted that 
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military glory was often a crucial factor in elections, as attested by the elections 
of Scipio Africanus or Marius or Cn. Pompey. 

Such competence was gained or at least cultivated by experience. The 
Roman aristocrat, as W. V. Harris is surely right to point out (War and Imperial- 
ism in Republican Rome [Oxford 1979] I0ff.), spent much of his youth in military 
service if he hoped to pursue a political career. Although Rosenstein inclines to 
diminish the significance of such offices as effective training for future leader- 
ship (174), military tribunates and prefectures, in addition to serving as contu- 
bernalis or legate, as well as the quaestorship in certain circumstances, all of- 
fered ample opportunity for a young man to experience at least limited and 
sometimes quite extensive responsibilities, a reality that leaves traces in Rosen- 
stein's own list of victi (see Appendix I, nos. 32, 50, 87, 88 [I do not mention 
legates]; he seems to take these positions more seriously at pp. 108ff.). That 
there were skills and principles to be learnt should be apparent from the exis- 
tence of the handbook—or commentarii—for military tribunes to which Polyb- 
ius resorted in composing his account of the Roman army (cf. E. Rawson, PBSR 
39 [1971] 14f.) and from the fact that the thoroughly pragmatic Porcius Cato felt it 
worth his time to compose his De re militari (or De disciplina militari), which 
continued to be studied— or at least cited—into imperial times (cf. Schanz- 
Hosius I, 181f.). Nor should we ignore the explicit reference of Sallust's Marius 
to "qui, postquam consules facti sunt, acta maiorum et Graecorum militaria 
praecepta legere coeperint" (Iug. 85). Preparation of this nature seems sense- 
less if victory lay wholly in the lap of the gods or in the intestinal fortitude of the 
legions. Nor was military victory merely a matter of felicitas (fortuna is ac- 
corded surprisingly little attention in this book; cf. 161f.). A general was ex- 
pected to know something. Consequently military competence was recog- 
nized—and admired—by the Romans as a laudable actualization of virtus. 

Rosenstein's central claim is that defeated generals as a group were, over 
most of the republic's history, no less successful in their subsequent political 
careers than was the aristocracy as a whole. Now I am not so sure that the state 
of our evidence allows for such a conclusion, nor am I convinced that his 
analysis of his data has taken into account the changes undergone by the repub- 
lic from the fourth to the first century or the particularity of the various cases 
that he has assembled. 

The data upon which Rosenstein constructs his thesis are collected in 
Appendix I, “an alphabetical list of all Roman magistrates, promagistrates, and 
legates who suffered defeats against foreign enemies, survived, and returned to 
Rome between 390 and 49 p.c. without having achieved a subsequent victory" 
(179, italics mine). I cannot feel that it is pedantic to query the “‘all” here. In 
view of the fact that our evidence is neither complete nor wholly trustworthy for 
triumphatores and consulships (cf. R. T. Ridley, Lat. 42 [1983] 372-82), it seems 
overly optimistic to assume that Rosenstein's list can actually be what it claims 
to be. After all, at least a few of his entries are figures mentioned in our sources 
only er passant and about whom we know nothing further (e.g., no. 9, no. 63, 
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possibly no. 76). Into this category I should add Cn. Calpurnius Piso, an officer 
defeated by a certain Mago during the Second Punic War and known only from 
an entry in Frontinus (Strat. 3.6.5; cf. RE II.1, 1379); his exclusion without 
explanation from Rosenstein's list highlights the difficulties faced by all proso- 
pographical studies and especially one of this nature and scope. The application 
of Rosenstein's definition of a victus also raises certain questions. He excludes 
defeated generals who won a subsequent victory (cf. his list at p. 138, n. 91), but 
some who fit this description, such as Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges (cos. 292) or 
A. Manlius Vulso (cos. 178), faced such massive political difficulties in the 
immediate aftermath of their defeat that, at least at a particular moment in time, 
they must count as victi. And even if they must ultimately be excluded from the 
prosopography, their problems ought to tell us something about the attitude of 
the Senate and people toward defeat (or at the very least toward particular 
instances of defeat). 

There are other problems with Rosenstein's list. Although it includes 
ninety-two entries, in at least two and possibly three cases one individual is 
represented twice for separate instances of failure (no. 11 = no. 12; no. 52 = no. 
53; no. 76 may be identical with no. 69). This is plainly the author's conscious (if 
unexplained) decision; still, it is worth noting that our data include fewer indi- 
viduals than might seem to be the case. Not every entry on the list will seem 
appropriate to everyone: it is not clear to me that Licinius Lucullus (no. 46) 
should be treated as a victus; the case against him seems ambiguous and possi- 
bly the result of hostile testimony, a situation perhaps analogous to Cicero's 
treatment of the military exploits of Calpurnius Piso (cos. 58) in his famous 
oration. Licinius Murena (no. 48), whatever the true nature of his operations in 
the Second Mithridatic War, none the less celebrated a triumph, as did Pos- . 
tumius Megellus (no. 75), even if against the wishes of the Senate. Do these men 
count as victi in any serious sense? And there is the very uncertain case of M. 
Titinius (no. 86), whom the sources describe as a loser but who at some time 
(Rosenstein assumes prior to his defeat, but with no good reason) made a dedi- 
cation of booty in connection with his service in Sicily. 

Problems like these do not invalidate the list, but they do suggest an 
unfortunate limitation in approach. Rosenstein simply does not give adequate 
attention to the particularities of the instances upon which he must build his 
case. Although he makes an effort to distinguish major defeats from minor ones, 
he does not fully investigate the political circumstances in Rome at the time of 
each defeat or at the time of subsequent electoral successes or failures on the 
part of victi for whom such information is available (e.g., was there an "attack 
on the nobilitas as a whole," or in any case the bungling ones, in the aftermath of 
Servilius Caepio's failure in 105, as suggested by E. Badian, Klio [1984] 3067). 
Nor does he adequately take into consideration the changes in attitude toward 
conquest and victory that occurred during the history of the republic (e.g., he 
does not mention the uneven but relevant studies of J. R. Fears, ANRW II.17, 1 
[1981] 3-141 and ANRW II.17, 2 [1981] 736—826). In other words, he does not go 
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far enough in trying to determine whether other factors may explain why so 
many victi (and which ones) apparently enjoyed electoral success subsequent to 
their military defeat. 

Victory, as Churchill put it, is “the beautiful, bright-colored flower.” And 
the manifold advantages that military glory showered upon conquering generals 
has been much discussed by Roman historians. Rosenstein has tried to argue 
that, contrary to our natural assumptions, defeat was not necessarily the politi- 
cal disadvantage we have taken it to be. In my opinion, he has not entirely 
proved his case. However, the merits of the book go beyond this single thesis. 
Rosenstein has brought into relief important aspects of Roman notions of war, 
religion, generalship, and virtue; he has reminded us that the Romans were 
aware that in the end, again to quote Churchill, “no one can guarantee success 
in war, but only deserve it.” In short, he has demonstrated once again that things 
are never so straightforward as they seem and that we always do well to chal- 
lenge even our most instinctive premises. 


W. JEFFREY TATUM 
THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


MICHAEL DEWAR, ed. and tr. Statius, Thebaid IX. Edited with an English trans- 
lation and commentary. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1991. Pp. xlviii + 232. 
Cloth, $69.00. (Oxford Classical Monographs) 


Statius has benefited greatly from the upsurge of interest in post-Au- 
gustan epic poetry that the past few decades have witnessed. Exhaustive edi- 
tions of separate books of the Silvae—book 2 by van Dam (Leiden 1984), book 4 
by Coleman (Oxford 1988)—and of books of the Thebaid—book 2 by Mulder 
(Groningen 1954), book 3 by Snijder (Amsterdam 1968), the first half of book 7 
by Smolenaars (Amsterdam 1983), book 10 by Williams (Leiden 1972), book 11 
by Venini (Florence 1970)—are now joined by Michael Dewar's edition of The- 
baid 9, a revision of his doctoral thesis. While the reader might be tempted to 
conclude from this piecemeal coverage of Statius' oeuvre that his poetry is, as 
has long been held by hostile critics, most palatable in smaller doses, we must 
be grateful to Statius' recent editors for helping to rekindle interest in a poet 
whose present modest reputation once stood second only to that of Vergil in the 
estimation of learned readers. 

Statius' masterpiece, the Thebaid, is a difficult and elusive work whose 
grim subject and exotic language have kept it from winning an appreciative 
audience among modern scholars. Nor are its linguistic vagaries the only prob- 
lem posed by the work. Statius' story of the ill-fated expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes to recover that city for the exiled Polynices really gets under 
way only in book 7, for the entire first half of the epic is taken up with attempts 
to delay, hasten, or prognosticate the outcome of the expedition and then with a 
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lengthy episode in which the heroes meet Hypsipyle while on their way to 
Thebes, which allows the former queen of Lemnos to tell the tale of her woes at 
distressing length (Thebaid 4.646—6.946). The second half of the epic, in con- 
trast, is constructed with mathematical precision: a hero perishes at the end of 
books 7, 8, and 10; book 9 encompasses the deaths of both Hippomedon and 
Parthenopaeus; and book 11 details the mutual slaughter of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. The purpose of book 12 in the context of the entire epic has long troubled 
scholars, since the climax of the poem comes with the deaths of Eteocles and 
Polynices, and the reader is left with a rather sketchy “wrapup” in book 12, in 
which the widows of the Seven beseech Theseus to intercede on their behalf 
to secure the burial of their husbands, the Athenian king slays the obstinate 
Creon, the burials are carried out, and the widows mourn their dead. 

Book 9 is not on the whole one of the more successful books of the 
Thebaid, for its interest centers largely on the contrast between the personalities 
and deaths of the almost inhuman Hippomedon and of the more appealing and 
pathetic young Parthenopaeus. The editor of Thebaid 9 must spend much time 
illustrating how the encounter of Hippomedon with the River Ismenus is mod- 
eled on Achilles’ encounter with the River Scamander in Iliad 21, and how the 
scene of the aristeia and death of Parthenopaeus is modeled on the scene of the 
aristeia and death of Camilla in Aeneid 11. As is so often the case with Silver 
Latin epic poets, the originality of Statius' treatment lies not so much in his 
choice of scenes as in the language, alternately sensational and pathetic, with 
which he clothes his scenes, and Dewar proves a splendid guide to Statius' 
reworking, and rewording, of his epic models. Indeed, Dewar's sensitivity to the 
often bizarre diction of Statius is one of the principal virtues of his volume. 

The Thebaid cannot be approached without considerable preliminary 
help, and Dewar seeks to provide this in the extensive introduction (xv-xlviii) 
with which his work opens. It must be admitted, however, that the introduction 
is highly uneven in quality, due in large part to the editor's tendency to gloss 
over certain of the principal controversies in Statian scholarship. It opens with 
an account of the poet's life as this is revealed in his Silvae. Dewar's interpreta- 
tion of the evidence seems heavily dependent on similar accounts in Coleman 
and in Alex Hardie's Statius and the Silvae (Liverpool 1983). This is followed by 
a rather bald plot summary of the Thebaid, which might justifiably have been 
omitted from a work whose chief interest will be to specialists in Statius studies 
or in Roman epic who might be expected to be familiar with the plot of the 
poem. Some of Dewar's comments here need clarification and expansion: to 
state, for example, of the Thebaid that "it seems best to regard it as a deliber- 
ately episodic work" (xvii-xviii), or that book 12 is "less a postscript than the 
culmination of the poem" (xviii) ignores decades of scholarship on the structure 
of the poem. Dewar satisfies himself by directing the reader to the discussion of 
the epic's structure given in Vessey's pivotal work Statius and the Thebaid 
(Cambridge 1973), a work to which Dewar's introduction is otherwise indebted. 
The remarks on the language and style of Statius that follow this illustrate again 
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Dewar’s tendency to beg the question on thorny aesthetic problems. It is surely 
not sufficient to remark that “it is useful to speak of the Thebaid as a ‘mannerist’ 
or perhaps ‘baroque’ work” (xxxi) without clarifying the sense in which these 
slippery terms are to be understood. We may suspect here again the influence of 
Vessey, who devotes considerable effort to defining Statian “mannerism.” The 
most interesting and informative section of Dewar’s introduction, in this age so 
intrigued by the Nachleben of writers, is his extensive account of Statius’ influ- 
ence on later European literature (xxxvii-xlviii). Even specialists in Statian 
studies will learn something from his account of appearances of the poet's ideas 
and language in Latin and vernacular writers from Claudian through John of 
Exeter and Chaucer, and his discussion of the reworking of Statian motifs in the 
Roman de Thébes is fascinating. 

The text of Thebaid 9 that Dewar provides relies heavily on the recent 
edition of D. E. Hill (Leiden 1983), but Dewar offers some sensible defenses of 
readings in P and the w group of manuscripts against Hill. His defense of Tagen 
against Hill's Sagen (270) on the analogy of usages in Ovid and other Silver epic 
poets is particularly felicitous. The English translation that accompanies the 
text avoids attempts at elegance in favor of a fairly literal version of Statius' 
difficult text, which will render the book more serviceable to readers who may 
be approaching Statius for the first time. 

Ina work like the Thebaid whose scenes owe a large debt to earlier epics, 
a commentator provides the greatest service to readers by pointing out the 
innovations in language with which the poet clothes his borrowed material. 
Here Dewar excels, for he is intensely sensitive to Statius' elaborate phraseol- 
ogy, and he is eager to show the reader how Statius' language fits into the 
tradition of Silver Latin epic diction. Statius' turns of phrase and love for strik- 
ing oxymora have taxed the ingenuity of his editors, but Dewar offers consis- 
tently intelligent aid with such verbal puzzles, as, for example, in his sensible 
defense of offensum virtute (6) against Statius' emendators. Particularly helpful 
in Dewar's commentary is his extensive familiarity with the poetry of Statius' 
contemporaries, especially with the language of Valerius Flaccus, to whom 
Dewar feels Statius was heavily indebted. Earlier critics of Silver Latin epic 
have concentrated on the debt of such poets to Ovid and Vergil while ignoring 
their allusions to their contemporaries. Dewar's commentary allows the reader 
to see the Thebaid as a product of its time that was not without its own linguistic 
merit. His work affords us a glimpse of why readers of former ages found so 
much to praise in the poetry of Statius. 

The volume is remarkably free of misprints. Regrettably, however, Dew- 
ar's misquote of Thebaid 12.811 as o mihi senos multum vigilata per annos (xvii) 
makes the Thebaid the work of only half so many years as Statius claimed! 


STEPHEN T. NEWMYER 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
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B. P. REARDON. The Form of Greek Romance. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1991. Pp. xii + 194. Cloth, no price indicated. 


B. P. Reardon, author of the wide-ranging Courants littéraires grecs des 
Ile et Ille siècles aprés J.-C. (Paris 1971) and editor of the recent Collected 
Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley 1989), adds this new study on the Greek ro- 
mance to an impressive body of work. His aim here is an ambitious one: to cast 
light upon the form of the genre by a reconsideration of ancient critical theory. 
But to assume this aim may also be to undertake an impossible burden. As he 
himself acknowledges—in two statements whose juxtaposition only highlights 
the fundamental problem of such a project—the literary criticism of antiquity 
on which he founds his approach never addresses the issue of romance: “[The 
study's] method is to analyze the genre in terms of ancient critical categories; 
although there is virtually no ancient discussion of the form, it is possible to 
reconstruct critical attitudes to it, and to do so will, I believe, provide an illu- 
minating perspective on these texts” (xi). “Virtually no ancient discussion”: by 
the very nature of the animal, Reardon is compelled to engage in extrapolations 
and deductions that cannot, finally, provide as much illumination as we might 
hope. For example (to jump into mid—book), in discussing Aristotle’s Poetics he 
will deduce that “the tenacity with which . . . Aristotle insists (in chapter 6) 
that plot and not character is the most important element in tragedy" must mean 
that "evidently not everyone agreed with him." From this in turn he draws the 
conclusion that "this perceptible background argument [!] adds to the tally of 
those who were speculating in this period about the effects of literature and 
logos, and experimenting with them. Fiction is in the air, and narrative is in the 
air; romance is in the air too, it seems" (78—79). To derive, from Aristotle's 
privileging of plot over character, the idea that narrative and romance were "in 
the air" is weak as reasoning and uninformative as description— but not atypi- 
cal of the "reconstructive" method. The locus of the problem is unfortunately 
the project itself. 

Reardon divides his book into seven chapters. In the first, "The Genre 
Romance in Antiquity," he discusses briefly the properties of romance, citing 
approvingly the analyses of Gillian Beer and Northrop Frye, and then moves on 
to a survey of the scholarship on the question of origins. His points are sound, if 
perhaps a bit general; readers will sense that the book is intended more as a 
general introduction than a work for scholars of the Greek novel. Perhaps for 
this reason, Reardon often raises issues only to dismiss them, as he does even 
on the second page of this first chapter: adducing Frye's Anatomy of Criticism 
(Princeton 1957) to discuss the existence, and deny the usefulness, of the dis- 
tinction between novel and romance, he never tells us what the distinction was 
supposed to be in the first place and hastily moves on. Even so brief a discussion 
might have benefited from more careful handling and some reference to critical 
views since Frye's 1957 indictment of the New Criticism. 

It may well be that the scholarship is deliberately designed to be light. 
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However, on some topics footnotes are copious, even quite specialized (e.g., 
fragments, dating of texts), while on others the reader might have profited from 
more information. For example, the section on the form’s critical history well 
analyzes the weaknesses of Rohde’s position in his seminal Der griechische 
Roman und seine Vorldufer (Leipzig 1876), but Reardon, in his critique of the old 
“biological” explanation of origins, does not mention its other proponents at all 
(M. Braun, B. Lavagnini, J. Ludvfkovsky, E. Schwartz). Nor, in defining ro- 
mance as the “relaxation of the literate” (41), does he footnote the important 
article of M. Reeve in CQ n.s. 21 (1971) 514-39; he cites an article that (if 
consulted) cites Reeve. (For his own bibliography, Reardon may wish to note T. 
Hagg’s “Callirhoe and Parthenope: The Beginnings of the Historical Novel," CA 
_ 6 [1987] 184—204, and H. Kuch's “Gattungstheoretische Uberlegungen zum an- 
tiken Roman," Philologus 129 [1985] 3—19.) The tendency to simplicity has an- 
other downside in that Reardon tends to favor observations of a very general . 
nature, and with little evidential support. When the chapter ends with a descrip- 
tion of the prose romance as a literary expression of sociohistorical conditions, 
his comments remain only the broadest of strokes, conclusions without the 
requisite argument: “When social conditions and historical conditions were 
propitious, some writers spread their wings in the new air and began to use the 
form”; these writers revealed their world “not directly, by writing about it, . . . 
but indirectly, by writing in it and unconsciously reflecting it, its assumptions, 
its aspirations" (12-13). And our own interest in the form, too (he says), is an 
expression of our times; now, too, “romance is in the air” (13). 

In the second chapter, "The Practice of Greek Romance,” Reardon offers 
a substantial summary of Chaereas and Callirhoe and shorter ones of the other 
romances to illustrate their generic features of action, character, situation, atti- 
tudes, and writing (the terms are his). The point is to extract a pattern, which 
proves to be “as simple as it could be. Loving couple, their travels and trials; the 
vicissitudes of Fortune, which may take on a providential aspect; the happy 
ending. A perennial pattern” (34). This is simple indeed, but again, he may well 
wish it to be so. He also repeats in this chapter his view (first expounded, as he 
notes, in his article “The Greek Novel," Phoenix 23 [1969] 291—309) that the 
romance form arises from the conditions of a large-scale society in which the 
individual feels himself to be lost and helpless, a situation from which he finds 
salvation by winning personal happiness through love. It is a position he shares 
with B. E. Perry, The Ancient Romances (Berkeley 1967). I was disconcerted, 
however, to find that the relation is not mentioned in the present discussion and 
only appears late in the book (172); at the first appearance of this theme, Rear- 
don only cites Perry to criticize his term “latter-day epic for Everyman.” (In 
contrast, he acknowledged the debt to Perry [cf. Ancient Romances 7, 48] in 
many places in his 1969 article.) 

Reardon next moves on to “The Content of Romance: The Idea of Fic- 
tion." This chapter relies heavily on Aristotle's Poetics to determine "what 
elements of theory were available to the writer and to the reader of romance" 
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(53), although the interest in this issue of the two parties named remains some- 
what moot. It is here that we find the most ingenious leaps from ancient theory 
to ancient practice. For example, he links the appearance of the theory of 
romance, by inversion, to Thucydides’ “‘manifesto’ laying down the nature of 
true historiography [at 1.22]" (60); another striking suggestion is that Plato's. 
criticism of the effects of epic and drama (at Republic 10.605c—d) reveals Plato’s 
unstated view that the audience engages in a willing suspension of disbelief, and 
that thus “the final requirement of fiction” has taken place. “Plato does not say 
explicitly that the listener doesn’t really believe the story he is listening to, but 
no other conclusion could be drawn from what he does say” (66). I wonder if 
Plato’s emphasis on the deceptive quality of both painting and poetry and his 
wish to eliminate the possibility that the audience understand poetry as a se- 
rious thing that “lays hold on truth” (od oxovóaoréov ént v[j toraútn rooe 
> nelas te dctopévy xal onovdalg, Rep. 608a), would not raise some 
sticky questions here—but in any case Reardon has offered some thought- 
provoking issues in his discussion. 

Another theoretical claim in this chapter, however, is troubling. The dis- 
cussion of Aristotle’s observations on epic—that its size is extendable and that 
it is more tolerant than tragedy of irrational elements—ends with the eye- 
opening conclusion that “put in other words, Aristotle’s point becomes: ro- 
mance is infinitely comprehensible, and its appeal is purely to the imagination, 
not to the senses” (70-71). How is it that the topic is romance? Apparently 
because “at a time when narrative fiction is in the air, Aristotle—laconically, as 
usual—sets out en passant the principal features of narrative fiction.” A bona 
fide Spartan, this Aristotle. With Longinus, too, the airborne entity of narrative 
fiction makes its elusive appearance; Reardon remarks perceptively on the im- 
plications of the change from an audience-oriented to a writer-oriented criti- 
cism but is obliged to conclude (as indeed seems inescapable), "It is not clear 
that there is any very distinct or immediate connection between Longinus's 
general thoughts on literature and the particular form of literature that is narra- 
tive prose fiction. It is rather a matter of what was in the air in the age of 
romance" (76). Also disappointing is the superficial treatment of the question of 
the distinction between truth and falsehood in early Greek poetry at 57—59; at 
the least, the.lonely citation of Theogony 27-28 (“We know how to tell many lies 
that resemble the truth, / but we know also how to tell the truth when we wish," 
lóuev pevdea xtoAMx Aéyew Èrúpoio óyota, / pev ð’, £v &é\opev, üm06a. 
Yno$cac8a) should have been linked to its significant parallel at Odyssey 
19.203, love wetdea moAAd XAéyov &vópoiotv dpota. Why omit the (probably) 
older verse, which is virtually identical and has an equal claim to relevance? 
Moreover, granted that the lack of reference to P. Pucci’s chapter discussing this 
line ("The True and False Discourse in Hesiod,” in his Hesiod and the Language 
of Poetry [Baltimore 1977]), or to G. Walsh, The Varieties of Enchantment 
(Chapel Hill 1984), may be in keeping with the layperson quality of the book, 
why, if ancient theory is the topic, does Reardon not cite Strabo’s discussion of 
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truth and falsehood in the Odyssey at 1.21ff., and especially 1.2.9? And what 
about Pindar Nem. 7.20—23? Finally, there is a small error on page 48: Reardon 
observes of both Longus’ and Achilles Tatius’ romances that the narrator’s 
exegesis of the initial painting “is the love story,” but this is true only of Daphnis 
and Chloe; Clitophon’s narrative is only sparked by the painting of Europa, 
although his story does share many of its themes. 

Chapter 4, “The Manner and Medium of Romance: Narrative Prose,” 
continues the speculation on Aristotle and forms an adjunct to the preceding 
chapter on “fiction,” since Reardon has defined the romance as “narrative 
prose fiction” (based on Aristotle’s criteria of object, manner, means). From 
- this discussion come the comments cited (first paragraph above) on the “per- 
ceptible background argument” to the Poetics. In the rest of this chapter he 
provides an analysis of the way the narrative elements identified by Aristotle 
reappear, in distorted proportions, in the romances—a type of critical thinking 
with borrowed categories that proves surprisingly interesting and illuminating. 
Following a discussion of the genre from the point of view of the rhetorical 
categories of speech, he also surveys the progymnasmata and the prose of the 
early empire—a period for which his conclusion is that "creative prose is not 
new. .. . But the degree of it, the range and intensity of prose writing, is rather 
new. Prose is in the air” (90). The chapter contains, however, an egregious error; 
according to Reardon, Aristotle holds that “in the happy—ending narrative (or 
drama) the metabolé or change of fortune does not ultimately take place" (79); 
according to Aristotle (Poetics 1452a22ff.), the metabolé—a change in the state 
of things within the play or in the state of the characters’ knowledge—is a 
feature of both happy-ending and unhappy-ending drama. Since Reardon 
claims that this point "will involve other major structural consequences," he 
should be more careful. 

Chapter 5, "Problems and Solutions," contains a number of good points; 
less so chapter 6, "Contexts and Contacts." The latter considers the question of 
the romantic features of other works from the Odyssey to Aelius Aristides, but 
the number of texts surveyed, the limitation of the discussion, often, to a para- 
graph, and the vagueness of the term "romance" inevitably detract from the 
quality of the commentary. A longer discussion of Aelius Aristides leaves us 
merely with the conclusion that "the Sacred Tales do have a connection with 
romance, in that they show us, in vivid colors, one of the leading figures of the 
age of romance constructing his own vision of the world" (155). In chapter 5 the 
heavily stressed formula to the effect that romance shares with New Comedy 
and Euripides the basic structure of problem, conflict, development, and solu- 
tion is again almost a truism, but Reardon has thoughtful observations to make 
on the effect of the broad scope of the novel, in particular its heightening of the 
relative significance of the dénouement as a carrier of meaning. He is also 
particularly good on the problems faced by the romance authors—e.g., the 
separation of the couple, the difficulty of handling parallel plots—and the varia- 
tions and solutions of individual authors. But his discussion borrows heavily 
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from his earlier articles and from Courants littéraires, and readers familiar with 
his work may find less to appreciate here (see, e.g., comments on the parallel 
plot in Xenophon repeated from 1969; on the journey in Heliodorus repeated 
from 1971; and more). 

Reardon winds up the book with "The Pattern of Romance,” in which he 
links the Weltanschauung of the romance genre to that of contemporary reli- 
gious sects like Gnosticism and discusses Kerényi and Merkelbach as pointing, 
for all their faults, in the right direction. "Clearly, the notion is in the air that 
human life involves trials, struggle, descent, salvation. . . . [Rlomance, as a 
description of the situation of man-in-life, is a religious construct" (170, 172). 
This analysis of the romance form enables him to point out the basic similarities 
between the Reardon/Perry, Kerényi/Merkelbach, and Frye analyses of the 
genre, each sharing analogous features under different names, and then to go on 
and match the basic scheme of isolation, travel, adventure, and salvation with 
Aristotle's analysis in terms of problem, conflict, development, and solution. 
The book draws to a close with these observations too all-embracing to be 
really useful, and the same criticism must be extended to Reardon's final, rather 
hasty suggestion that ancient romance did not develop into the novel because of 
the rise of a “closed society" As he formulates it, this was "institutionalized 
Christianity, with ideological imperatives that determined literary activities 
among others. Writers had more important things to do than describe people as 
they really were, as they have had in modern closed worlds; of course, that may 
not be by their own choice" (178). Here again, as often in this book, one would 
have liked some depth behind the generalization; and Reardon's view, which 
may be somewhat one-sided, disregards the evidence for the literary-cultural 
continuity of the Greek upper classes of the time. One wishes so sweeping a 
claim were given the substantiation it deserves, and more space than a para- 
graph. 


i SHADI BARTSCH 
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